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BEFORE  the  Grown  was  absolutely  offered  to  William,  the  Gon- 
ventioii  was  eager  to  refoim  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
abuses  of  the  last  reign.  It  was  shown  by  the  wiser  leaders  among 
them  that  such  reforms  would  entail  a  mass  of  legislation  which, 
TbtD«dantioa  to  be  done  well,  must  occupy  several  years.  It  was 
ofBtgu.  therefore  determined  that,  for  the  present,  a  solemn 

declaration  of  principles  only  should  be  drawn  up.  This  is  known 
as  the  Declaration  of  Bight.  In  it,  after  enumerating  the  evils  from 
which  the  country  had  suffered,  the  Lords  and  Commons  declared 
that  the  dispensing  power  does  not  exist,  that  without  grant  or  con- 
sent of  Parliament  no  money  can  be  exacted  by  the  sovereign,  and 
no  army  kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  They  also  affirmed  the  right  of 
petition,  the  right  of  free  choice  of  representatives,  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  freedom  of  debate,  the  right  of  the  nation  to  a  pure  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  necessity,  in  order  to  secure  these  things, 
crowB  aee«0ted  0^  fi^^^i©^*  P^l^inicnts.  This  Declaration  having  been 
by  wmiam  and  read  to  William  and  Mary,  the  Crown  was  solemnly 
*"*^'  offered  them  by  Halifax,  and  by  them  accepted.    They 

were  immediately  proclaimed  amid  general  plaudits. 

Thus  was  consummated,  with  scarcely  any  bloodshed,  and  by  what 
ohanMst«rof  th«  appeared  an  almost  unanimous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
BwroiatioD.  nation,  a  complete  revolution.  It  was  not  the  less  a 
revolution  because  it  was  held  that  the  whole  Constitution  of  England 
passed  on  in  its  minutest  detail  unchanged.  By  it  was  overthrown 
lor  ever  the  theory  which  came  into  existence  under  the  Tudors,  and 
was  brought  to  perfection  under  the  Stuarts ;  henceforward  it  was 
impossible  that  the  King  should  be  regarded  either  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  country,  or  as  a  niler  by  divine  right,  the  representative  of  God 
upon  earth.  In  the  place  of  this  theory  was  substituted  that  great 
Whig  theory,  whicli,  arising  among  the  Puritans,  had  enjoyed  a  brief 
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triumph  in  the  sacceBBes  of  the  Gieat  Rebellion,  and,  violently  over- 
thiown  at  the  Itestoiation,  had  succeeded  in  making  good  its  position 
during  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  Stuarts, — the  theory  which  regarded 
the  King  as  reigning  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  in  yirtue  of  an 
implied  contract  with  them.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  position 
thus  taken  by  the  nation  as  the  supreme  power  in  the  State,  Parlia- 
ment, its  representative,  became  in  its  turn  supreme,  and  although 
the  change  was  not  yet  fully  understood,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  were  gradually  taking  to  themselves  not  only  the  duties  of 
legislation,  but  also  the  executive.  The  ministry,  therefore,  however 
much  they  may  have  been  still  regarded  as  the  King's  ministers, 
became  by  degrees  the  national  ministers,  answerable  for  their 
conduct  in  Parliament,  and  before  long  became  in  fact  little  else  than 
the  executive  Committee  of  the  majority  in  Parliament. 

The  unanimity  of  parties  which  had  secured  the  triumph  of 
William  was  of  short  duration,  nor  was  his  personal  p„,^ 
popularity  long-lived.     The  apparent  coldness  of  his  upopauriijof 
demeanour,  his  carelessness  of  the  pomps  of  the  Court,  ^^^^'^^ 
his  wretched  health,  which  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  London 
and  establish  his  Court  at  Kensington,  speedily  rendered  him  per- 
sonally unpopular ;  while,  as  soon  as  the  general  danger  which  had 
caused  their  union  was  removed,  the  fundamental  differences  which 
divided  political  parties  at  once  made  themselves  obvious.    Moreover, 
the  tendency  to  reacrtion,  visible  after  all  political  excitements,  began 
to  show  itsdl    Two  classes  were  by  no  means  ready  to  accept  kindly 
thiB  revolution  which  had  been  wrought.    These  were  the  clergy  and 
the  army.    The  greater  part  of  the  clergy  had  spent  MgeoBtntof 
their  lives  in  inculcating  the  duty  of  passive  obedience.  *^  *>*iV7 
Although  that  theory  had  broken  down  in  practice  when  the  attacks 
of  the  Crown  were  directed  against  themselves,  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  submit  without  difficulty  to  a  complete  reversal  of  their 
political  creed,  nor  could  they  help  seeing  that  the  success  of  William 
implied  nothing  short  of  the  substitution  of  the  Whig  doctrine  for  that 
of  monarchy  by  divine  right    A  very  large  portion  of  them  were 
therefore   disaffected.      The   army,   tiiough   it   had   disliked   the 
introduction   of  Catholics   and   of  Irish  among   its 
ranks,  and  wiw  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  any  theory  of 
monarchy,  felt  its  professional  honour  injured  by  the  sorry  part 
it  had  played  in  the  late  events.    So  deep  was  the  disaffection 
that  one  regiment  quartered  at  Ipswich  broke  out  into  open  mutiny, 
marched  northward  in  arms,  and  was  only  brot^ht  to  obedience  after 
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a  skirmiflh  with  some  Dutcli  troops  nnder  Ginkel,  which  had  been 
rapidly  sent  in  pursuit  The  signs  of  general  disaffection  at  the 
same  time  were  so  obvions  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  snspend 
the  Habeas  Corpns  Act 

Before  this  happened,  William  had  had  to  form  a  ministry  and  to 
_^  ^  ^_  furnish  himself  with  a  Parliament  For  this  latter 
diMi««d  Into  A  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  many  of  the  old 
pwiiMnent.  ToHos,  who  regarded  a  Parliament  not  summoned  by 
the  King's  writ  as  no  Parliament  at  all,  the  Convention  was  changed 
into  a  Parliament,  and  proceeded  to  act  in  that  capacity.  It  was  not 
indeed  reasonable  that  a  freely  elected  body,  whose  choice  of  a  king 
both  sides  were  willing  to  allow,  should  still  be  regarded  upon 
technical  grounds  as  incapable  of  settling  matters  of  much  less  im- 
portance.   The  choice  of  ministers  was  a  matter  of  more  difficulty. 

At  the  present  time  the  choice  of  ministers  is  tolerably  simple. 
wqumu'i  The  House  of  Commons  having  obtained  the  position 

J^IJJJJJ^  *■  of  both  legislature  and  executive,  the  administration  is 
ministry.  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  that  party  which 

is  predominant  in  the  Commons ;  the  Crow::,  in  feust,  having  but  little 
choice  in  the  matter.  This  theory  of  government,  which  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Parliamentary  triumph  at  the  Revolution,  was  in 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  that  event  not  understood.  The 
notion  of  a  king  whose  duties  are  rather  ornamental  than  real  had 
scarcely  entered  men's  minds.  The  King  was  still  expected  to  have 
the  direction  of  the  executive,  to  be,  in  fact,  his  own  Prime  Minister, 
and  to  nominate  as  heads  of  departments  such  statesmen  as  he  thought 
^M.  best  fitted  for  the  employment,  without  exact  regard  to 
coxutttBttoiiai  their  political  views.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  make 
^^^'''^'  the  King  responsible  for  the  Government;  and  though 

the  right  of  impeachment,  as  exercised  in  the  case  of  Danby,  rested 
upon  the  supposition  that  ministers  were  responsible  to  Parliament, 
the  fact  was  not  yet  folly  recognized.  It  was  this  responsibility  of 
the  king  which  had  produced  the  disasters  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
and  the  late  Revolution.  The  gradual  substitution  of  Parliamentary 
ministry,  which  should  serve  as  an  intermediate  body  between  the 
Commons  and  the  Crown,  and  save  the  Crown  from  direct  responsi- 
bility, is  the  great  constitutional  change  which  was  completed  on  the 
accession  of  the  Hanoverian  house.  Such  a  change  becomes  ab- 
solutely necessary  when  Parliament  has  once  secured  a  complete  con- 
trol of  the  executive ;  otherwise  it  is  plain  that  the  acts  or  proposals 
of  the  executive,  constantly  met  by  a  hostile  majority  in  Parliament, 
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could  neyer  be  biought  to  a  completion.  It  also  of  necessity  implies 
a  mutual  responsibility  among  the  ministers,  who  upon  essential 
points  must  all  agree  with  the  Parliamentary  majority.  These 
necessary  consequences  of  the  triumph  of  the  Whig  theory  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  were  little  understood  even  by  the  bestEngUsh 
politicians  ;  and  William,  able  as  he  was  as  a  foreign  statesman,  had 
never  a  clear  insight  into  the  working  of  the  English  Constitution. 
Nor  was  his  character  such  as  to  fit  him  to  occupy  the  place  of  an 
ornamental  king.  Thus  he  both  himself  intended  and  was  expected 
by  the  nation  to  exercise  a  supreme  influence  in  the  Qovemment,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  newly  won  powers  of  the  Parliament  were 
liable  constantly  to  thwart  his  schemes.  Besides  the  difficulty  which 
this  general  ignorance  of  constitutional  principles  caused,  peculiar 
difficulties,  arising  from  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  the 
Crown,  beset  William.  He  had  been  brought  to  the  throne  by  the 
Whigs.  By  the  Whigs  he  was  expected  to  become  a  ^^  ^^j^j^. 
party  leader.  They  looked  forward,  under  his  guidance,  deiire  for 
to  a  triumphant  revenge  on  the  party  at  whose  hands  ^"^••'***- 
they  had  suffered  so  much.  On  the  other  hand,  William's  own  wish 
was  to  hush  the  storm  of  faction,  to  become  King  of  the  whole  English 
nation,  not  of  one  party,  and  to  be  able  to  use  the  resources  of 
FSngland  for  his  great  European  measures;  he  therefcnre  had  no 
intention  of  becoming  a  mere  party  leader.  Again,  his  view  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  king  was  a  high  one,  whereas  the 
Whigs,  on  whom  he  might  be  expected  to  rely,  were  pledged  to  give 
^greater  prominence  to  the  influence  of  Parliament  William's  natural 
tendencies,  therefore,  when  once  safeguards  for  a  just  Government  and 
personal  liberty  were  secured,  inclined  him  rather  to  the  Tories, 
whose  view  of  tiie  prerogative  was  higher. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  that  William  had  to  select 
his  ministry.  He  attempted  to  conciliate  all  parties,  wnuam'g 
with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  Jacobites,  and  his  n*»*«*>T. 
ministry  was  a  mixed  one.  Danby  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  bringing  William  to  England.  He  had  indeed  in  the  Conven- 
tion thrown  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Parliamentary  change 
of  dynasty,  but  might  fairly  look  for  a  high  reward.  He  was  dis- 
pleased at  being  appointed  President  of  the  Council,  a  post  of  high 
honour,  but  not  of  great  political  activity.  Halifax  was  appointed 
Privy  SeaL  His  intellect,  which  always  saw  two  sides  of  a  question, 
was  not  such  as  to  flt  him  for  decided  statesmanship.  The  places  of 
real  importance,  the  Secretaryships,  were  shared  between  the  Tories 
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and  the  Whigs;  Kottdngham,  the  leader  of  that  class  who  expressed  with 
perfect  honesty  their  willingness  to  acknowledge  any  King  d^  facU>j 
and  Shrewsbury,  a  young  man  of  great  ability  and  as  yet  a  consistent 
Whig,  were  appointed  to  those  places.  Neither  Treasury  nor  Admi- 
ralty were  intrusted  to  any  single  individual,  but  were  placed  in 
Commission,  both  Whigs  and  Tories  sitting  at  the  Boards.  At  the 
Treasury,  though  only  third  on  the  Commission,  Qodolphin,  by  his 
superior  skill  and  knowledge,  soon  became  pre-eminent.  The  purity 
of  the  judgment-seat  was  secured  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  from  a  list  supplied  by  the  Privy  Council,  while  the  great 
places  of  the  Household,  where  personal  rather  than  political  influence 
was  wanted,  were  chiefly  given  to  William's  personal  friends  &om 
Holland,  the  most  prominent  being  0  verkirk,  Master  of  the  Horse, 
and  Bentinck,  subsequently  Earl  of  Portland. 

By  the  appointment  of  his  ministers,  and  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Convention  into  a  Parliament,  the  apparatus  of  Qovemment  was  com- 
plete. The  Whigs  were  for  a  time  triumphant.  The  revenue  was 
s«tti6m«Bft  of  settled  on  a  peace  footing  at  £1,200,000  a  year ;  the  here- 
to* rtrnva.  ditary  taxes  being  given  to  William  for  the  support  of 
his  Crown  (a  grant  which  forms  the  origin  of  the  Civil  list),  while  the 
Parliamentary  taxes  intended  for  the  support  of  Government  were 
granted  only  for  limited  periods.  The  hearth  tax,  the  most  obnoxious 
and  unjust  of  taxes,  as  it  is  at  once  inquisitorial  in  its  action  and 
presses  with  undue  severity  upon  the  poor  in  comparison  with  the  rich, 
was  abolished.  The  settlement  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  oaths  to  be 
BatumneBt  of  taken  by  the  holders  of  places,  at  once  rendered  obvious^ 
thoohvoh.  ^e  strength  of  £EU^on  which  still  existed,  and  the 
difGLculties  which  must  beset  aU  attempt  at  impartial  government. 
Three  Bills  were  produced,  a  Toleration  BiU,  a  Comprehension  Bill, 
for  the  purpose  of  so  changing  the  construction  of  the  Church  and  its 
Liturgy  as  to  admit  numerous  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  a  Bill  for 
the  removal  of  the  Test  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  King  to 
employ,  as  he  was  most  desirous  of  doing,  all  Protestants  in  his 
service.  Of  these  three,  one  only,  the  Toleration  Act,  was  carried. 
In  fact  the  Comprehension  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Nottingham, 
was  no  doubt  intended,  after  admitting  a  certain  number  of  Dissenters, 
to  render  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  more  absolute.  Fear  of  this 
rendered  the  Dissenters  themselves  hostile  to  it,  and  William's 
personal  efforts  to  produce  at  once  comprehension  and  relaxation  of 
the  Test  Act  were  in  vain ;  both  Bills  were  thrown  out 

There  yet  remained  the  question  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  andsu* 
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piemacy.  It  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  all  lay  place-holden 
and  all  newly-appointed  holdeis  of  ecclesiastical  prefer-  ^^^  ^ 
ments  should  be  obliged  to  take  these  oaths^  slightly  auesuuiee  and 
altexed  to  suit  existing  ciicumstances.  The  case  of  the  ""V"^*^* 
eleigy  already  holding  benefices  was  not  so  clear.  Many  were  willing 
to  accept  the  new  Qoyemment  peaceably,  and  it  seemed  hard  that 
they  should  be  required  to  take  oaths  which  gave  the  lie  to  all  their 
former  political  views.  With  regard  to  the  Bishops  too,  the  High 
Church  Party  advanced  the  doctiine  that  the  Episcopal  ordination 
was  indelible,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  Act  either  of 
King  or  Parliament  to  prevent  a  man  who  had  once  been  a  Bishop 
from  being  so  always.  Against  the  King's  wish  the  party  who  were 
for  the  most  stringent  application  of  the  oaths  earned  the  day.  All 
the  deigy  were  required  to  take  them  by  August  1689 ;  if  they 
had  not  been  taken  by  February  1690,  those  clergy  and  Bidiops  who 
refased  them  were  to  be  deprived.  Between  300  and  400  refused 
the  oath,  and  there  thus  sprang  up  that  section  of  the  clergy  known 
as  Noi^jurors.  The  settlement  of  the  country  was  completed  by  the 
Coronation  Oath,  which  declared  that  the  King  would  uphold  the 
Protestant  religion  as  settled  by  law.  It  was  a  foolish  miscompre- 
hension of  these  words,  which  obviously  did  not  prevent  a  Parlia- 
mentary change  in  the  arrangements  of  religion,  which  subsequently 
led  George  III.  into  his  obstinate  opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation. 
When  the  oath  had  been  arranged,  the  coronation  took  place  (April 
11),  and  some  new  titles  were  given ;  thus  Danby  became  Lord  Caer- 
marfchen,  Churchill  Earl  of  Marlborough,  Bentinck  Earl  of  Portland, 
and  Mordatmt,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Earl  of  Monmouth. 

When  the  Qovemment  of  the  country  was  fairly  settled  it  was 
time  for  William  to  receive  his  reward.  Parliament  gratified  him 
by  a  strong  declaration  against  the  policy  of  Louis  abroad,  and 
assurance  of  hearty  support  should  he  find  it  necessary  bm  bwopsmi 
to  have  recourse  to  arms.  On  the  13th  of  May  war  witii  ''•'  '"••^  •■•• 
France  was  therefore  declared.  William  stated  that  he  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter  as  France  had  already  begun  war  upon  England.  This 
was  an  allusion  to  the  action  of  France  in  Ireland ;  for  Louis,  though 
unable  to  trust  James  and  his  English  and  Irish  friends  in  that 
implicit  manner  which  would  have  rendered  his  assistance  irresistible, 
was  yet  so  far  convinced  that  the  real  key  to  success  against  the 
coalition  was  the  neutralization  of  England,  tiiat  he  had  allowed  James 
some  assistance  in  troops.  The  other  great  countries  of  the  coalition 
had  already  declared  war  with  France.    Louis  found  himself  with 
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one  ally  only,  who  did  Hinii  if  possible,  more  harm  than  good, — ^thia 
was  the  Porte.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  that  power  to  continue  iti 
attacks  upon  Hungary,  which  was  a  constant  source  of  weakness  to 
Austria;  but  the  unnatural  alliance  between  the  most  Christian 
King  and  the  great  enemies  of  Christendom  gave  an  opening  for 
the  invectiye  of  his  enemies,  which  received  stLLl  further  point  from 
his  subsequent  behayiour.  Unable  to  sustain  the  forward  position 
which  his  armies  had  assumed  in  Qermany  the  preceding  year,  espe- 
cially when  some  of  his  forces  were  required  in  Ireland,  he  ordered  a 
retreat  What  he  could  not  keep  he  determined  to  destroy,  and 
DtnMtattm  of  ^^  Palatinate  was  laid  waste  with  a  reckless,  unsparing 
tiMrftUiiaac  fojy^  which  enabled  each  country,  as  it  declared  war 
with  him,  to  point  out  that  his  conduct  was  more  cruel  than  even 
that  of  his  Turkish  ally.  It  had  such  an  effect  on  the  Continent, 
that  war  was  declared  at  intervals  of  about  a  month  by  Austria,  the 
Empire,  Spain,  Brandenburg  and  Holland.  William's  primary  object 
was  attained ;  Europe  was  combined  against  France.  The  resources 
of  England  were  placed  in  his  hands  to  support  that  coalition,  but 
there  was  yet  much  to  be  done  before  he  was  free  to  act. 
It  has  been  already  related  that,  on  his  flight,  James  stated  his  inten- 
^^^  tion  of  finding  if  possible  a  new  centre  of  action  in  Ireland. 
The  view  was  a  natural  one,  for  he  had  throughout  his 
reign  been  preparing  that  island  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  danger.  He 
had  there  acted  with  more  freedom  than  was  possible  in  England, 
and  gone  fSar  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  re-establishing  Catholicism. 
Talbot,  Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  perfectly  unscrupulous  man,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Qovemment.  Almost  dl  the  other  important  offices  were 
in  Romanist  hands.  Eice,  chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  made  the  law 
cpurts  subserve  the  same  policy*  he  openly  asserted  his  intention 
of  assaulting  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  all  who  had  or  thought  they 
had  claims  against  the  actual  possessors  of  land,  brought  their  claims 
into  his  court,  and  no  proof  was  held  too  weak,  no  witness  too  untrust- 
worthy, for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  old  Catholics  in  their 
possession  of  the  soil.  From  private  acts  he  proceeded  to  public 
Charter  after  charter  was  forfeited;  municipal  corporations  re-estab- 
lished, with  reckless  indifference  to  all  forms  of  right,  on  a  Roman 
Catholic  basis.  While  aldermen  in  the  boroughs  thus  became  Roman 
Catholic,  sheriffs  of  the  same  religion  were  appointed,  and  in  their 
hands  lay  the  choice  of  juries,  so  that  the  whole  legal  apparatus  was 
directed  against  Protestantism.  The  army  meanwhile  hadbeen  similarly 
reorganized ;  6000  Protestant  veterans  had  been  disbanded  and  their 
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places  occupied  by  vehement  and  disoiderly  Catholics,  who  lived,  we 
are  told,  constantly  at  free  quarters  on  the  Protestant  inhabitants. 

The  arrival  of  William  in  England  had  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
The  Papists  thought  their  time  was  at  length  come.  The  whole 
eoimtry  was  full  of  panic  and  rumours  j)f  a  coming  massacre.  Many 
of  the  English  fled.  The  gentry  and  yeomen  gathered  puie  among 
themselves  together  to  the  towns  and  strong  houses,  to  ^^  Eafl^idvy. 
attempt  if  possible  to  make  good  for  themselves  that  security  which 
the  Government  would  not  give  them.  The  two  most  important  of 
these  centres  were  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry.  At  the  former, 
early  in  1689,  the  Protestant  population  refused  admittance  to  two 
companies  of  Popish  infantry  which  had  be^  ordered  to  be  quartered 
on  them.  The  gentry  collected,  drove  the  soldiers  away,  appointed 
Gustavus  Hamilton  governor,  garrisoned  the  houses  round  Lough 
Erne,  and  held  the  district  for  King  William.  At  Londonderry 
the  same  process  took  place.  A  regiment  of  1200  Papists,  under 
the  Earl  of  Antrim,  was  sent  to  the  city,  and  the  mayor  and  sherifEs, 
who  by  the  new  charters  were  Papists,  were  proceeding  to  admit 
them,  when  thirteen  young  apprentices  of  Scotch  birth  took  upon 
themselves  to  close  the  gates,  and  the  Protestant  gentry  were  sum- 
moned from  the  neighbouring  country  to  defend  the  ^^^^ndmr 
city.  In  two  days  it  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  the  ma  Bimifluuttt 
troops  withdrew.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lord  Mountjoy,  «•"****•*• 
a  Protestant,  who  still  remained  faithful  to  James,  attempted  a  com- 
promise. Some  few  troops  under  Lundy  were  indeed  admitted,  but 
the  coimtry  was  still  held  for  the  Protestants,  and  Lundy  was 
obliged,  in  appearance  at  all  events,  to  accept  the  new  Government. 

Meanwhile  William  had  attempted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
TyrconneL    For  this  purpose  he  had  employed  as  his  ^,„^^,, 
agent  Richard  Hamilton,  who  had  once  hdd  a  com-  negotutton 
mission  in  James's  army,  but  who  now  professed  to  have  ^^  TyroomwL 
changed  his  allegiance.    Hamilton  pledged  his  word  that,  if  he 
failed  in  his  commission,  he  would  come  back  in  three  weeks ;  but, 
forfeiting  his  promise,  he  returned  to  his  old  allegiance,  and  became 
a  chief  leader  on  the  side  of  James.    But  the  character  of  the  quarrel 
was  already  changing,* the  real  object  of  Tyrconnel,  in  common  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  was  to  uphold  neither  James  nor 
William,  but  to  destroy  for  ever  the  English  supremacy.   j_^„^^». 
For  this  purpose  he  was  willing  to  use  the  name  of  James,  otjMt  xriah 
trusting  in  fact  to  the  assistance  of  Louis,  to  whom  he  **»**'*»**"»~- 
opened  his  real  design.    He  succeeded  in  ridding  himself  of  Mountjoy, 
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whose  loyal  influence  was  likely  to  thwait  his  plans,  by  sending 
\\\n\  on  a  mission  to  St.  Gkimainsy  where  James  now  held  his 
Court,  and  where  he  was  at  once  apprehended.  He  then  summoned 
the  Irish  to  arms.  An  army  of  50,000  Papists  was  collected,  and 
many  thousands  more  took  arms  on  their  own  behalf,  and  ravaged 
the  Protestant  settlements  around  thenu  To  complete  the  Irish 
supremAcy,  Tyrconnel  ordered  the  Protestants  to  be  disarmed.  The 
Bifl  tomponiy  destruction  wrought  is  inconceiyable.  Property  which 
"«••»•  has  been  estimated  at  £6,000,000  was  destroyed.   Whole 

herds  of  cattle  were  killed  and  left  to  rot  in  the  fields ;  60,000  axe 
said  to  have  been  thus  killed  in  six  weeks,  while  about  400,000  sheep 
were  similarly  shdn.  Unable  to  withstand  this  general  movement, 
the  Protestants  in  the  south  and  west  were  overpowered,  or  re- 
treated if  possible  to  the  strongholds  of  Londonderry  and  Ennis- 
killen.  In  those  two  places  the  flower  of  the  English  settleis  stood 
at  bay,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hordes  of  liberated  serft  now  in 
mutiny  against  their  former  masters.  An  army  was  ordered  to 
march  northwards  under  the  traitor  Bichard  Hamilton.  The  Pro- 
testants fled  before  it ;  30,000  of  them  collected  as  a  last  asylum 
behind  the  walls  of  Londonderry. 

The  country  was  in  this  condition  when  James,  in  answer  to  the 
HsgtteJamM  messages  which  Tyrconnel  had  sent  him,  determined, 
<»«r.  <^th  the  assent  of  Louis,  and  with  considerable  assistance 

in  officers  and  arms,  himself  to  visit  Ireland.  He  landed  at  Cork, 
and  soon  appeared  in  the  capital,  while  William,  unable  to  act 
with  energy  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him, 
was  assailed  by  unthinking  men  with  violent  abuse  for  not  taking 
stronger  measures  to  prevent  those  disasters  which  he  was  really 
watching  with  the  greatest  dLsmay. 

On  his  arrival  in  Dublin  it  was  gradually  brought  home  to  James 
that  it  uras  no  feeling  of  passionate  loyalty  which  was  exciting  the 
um^TMtor  of  IsH^  population.  Among  those  who  attended  his  Court 
uah  jaeoutM.  there  were  two  distinct  fEu^tions.  Some  Englishmen, 
with  the  loyal  feelings  which  animated  English  Jacobites,  were 
anxious  to  re-establish  James  and  to  retain  the  English  influence  in 
Ireland.  Another  party,  which  included  Tyrconnel  and  almost  all 
the  Irish  Papists,  were  fighting  to  destroy  the  English  supremacy, 
they  cared  not  how,  and  intriguing  to  secure  the  assistance  of  France. 
James  would  naturally  have  inclined  to  the  former  party,  but  soon 
learnt  that  the  power  of  his  partisans  was  entirely  gone. 

He  made  a  feeble  struggle,  and,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  French 
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snd  Iiishy  proceeded  himself  "to  the  dege  of  Londondeiry.  On  his 
march  he  found  that  the  Protestants,  as  they  retired,  had  destroyed 
all  the  crops  and  houses  behind. them.  He  journeyed  through  a 
desert,  and  when  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  uege  of 
city  had  got  rid  of  their  treacherous  govembr  Lnndy,  i«»*«"*««y. 
had  taken  matters  into  their  own  hands,  and  appointed  Walker,  a 
deigyman,  and  Major  Henry  Baker,  joint  governors,  he  determined 
to  return  instantly  to  Dublin,  there  to  hold  a  Parliament..  The 
prosecution  of  the  siege  was  intrusted  to  a  French  general, 
Maumont,  and  Richard  Hamilton.  The  defence  was  so  vigorous 
that  the  siege  was  soon  turned  into  a  blockade ;  and  while  the 
gallant  city  was  holding  out  to  the  last  extremity,  the  Parliament  at 
Dublin  met 

As  a  matter  of  course,  considering  the  droumstances  under  which 
it  was  collected,  it  consisted  entirely  of  Catholics.  It  proceeded  to 
act  with  a  rocklessness  which  might  be  expected  from  ,^j^  i^gidatioii 
an  enslaved  nation  suddenly  called  to  power,  and  from  of  tii«  ma 
men  who  for  years  had  been  ^unused  to  public  life.  '" 
The  great  Act  of  Settlement,  that  compromise  which  in  Charles 
lUs  reign  had  settied  the  share  of  land  to  be  held  by  the  Protestant 
emigrants  who  had  followed  Cromwell's  victorious  arms,  was  repealed. 
Many  thousands  of  square  mile^  wero  at  a  single  blow  transferred  from 
English  to  Celtic  landlords.  The  Act  itself  may  have  been  unjust, 
but  for  years  it  had  been  the  basis  of  society,  and  men  had  acted  as 
though  their  titles  wero  secure.  Its  ropeal  was  therefore  a  violent 
act  of  unjust  confiscation.  Moreover,  as  £ar  as  James  was  concerned, 
nothing  could  be  moro  disastrous,  nothing  could  moro  surely  destroy 
any  influence  he  might  yet  keep  in  England,  where  it  seemed  to  fore- 
shadow the  justice  Protestants  might  expect  from  his  hands  were  his 
reign  re-established.  Such  slight  opposition  as  James  offered  (for  he 
bad  the  wisdom  to  see  some  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
measure)  had  no  effect  but  to  cause  profound  distrust  of  himself. 
Other  legislation  even  more  disastrous  met  with  no  opposition  at  his 
hands.  In  his  want  of  money  he  issued  false  coinage  of  copper  and 
brass,  intrinsicaily  worth  perhaps  a  sixtieth  of  its  nominal  value. 
Thus  of  course  all  creditors  and  mortgagees,  who  were  pretty  certain 
to  be  Protestants,  were  ruined.  The  money  was  rendered  current  by 
threats  of  punishment  against  those  who  refused  it  Prices  were  kept 
down  by  law ;  and  to  complete  this  wild  legislation,  the  great  Act  of 
Attainder  was  passed,  containing  between  2000  or  3000  names.  No 
inquiry  was  instituted  as  to  the  grounds  of  accusation  against  those 
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who  weze  attainted,  and  opportunities  were  thus  afforded  for  any 
man  who  had  a  personal  enemy  to  introduce  his  name  in  the  BilL 
A  limit  of  time  was  set  within  which  all  those  named  were  bound  to 
surrender  themselves  to  justice  or  be  liable  to  execution  without 
trial ;  while,  to  prevent  the  King's  mercy  from  interfering  with  their 
vengeance,  the  Commons  passed  a  law  that  after  November  the  right 
of  pardon  should  cease. 

Such  legislation,  sanctioned  by  James,  while  it  failed  to  give  him 
lu  «itat  '^  popularity  in  Ireland,  checked  the  reaction  which 

tniigiiBh  was  beginning  in  England.  The  feeling  there  grew 
*^  ***'  constantly  stronger  against  the  inaction  of  the  €k)vern- 

ment.  The  fate  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  were  watched  with 
absorbing  interest.  A  fleet,  with  some  troops  under  command  of 
Kirke,  was  at  length  despatched,  but  Kirke  refused  to  risk  the 
passage  of  the  river  which  led  from  Lough  Foyle,  and  which  was 
now  guarded  by  forts  and  a  boom,  and  the  starving  population 
of  Londonderry  had  the  misery  of  watching  the  ships  as  they  lay 
idly  in  the  Lough.  But  tiiey  still  held  out  with  astonishing  con- 
stancy. Their  Mends  in  Enniskillen  fcued  somewhat  better.  They 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  defence ;  but,  issuing  from  the  little 
island  in  Lough  Erne  which  surrounded  their-  city,  they  collected 
from  their  enemies  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  and  ammunition, 
and  lived  in  comparative  comfort  and  security.  At  leogth,  in  July, 
the  fate  of  Londonderry  seemed  sealed.  Nearly  everything  eatable 
had  been  devoured, — ^horse-flesh,  rats,  salt  hides,  all  that  could  possibly 
be  converted  even  into  the  most  objectionable  food.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  feed  the  population  in  any  way  for  two  days  longer.  At 
last  a  peremptory  order  reached  Eirke  to  relieve  the  city  at  all 
LoodottdMty  hazards.  On  the  30th  of  July,  three  vessels,  two  trans- 
»v«d.  ports  and  a  frigate,  sailed  up  the  river,  and,  after  a  few 

minutes  of  difficulty,  broke  the  boom,  and  in  the  evening,  at  ten 
o'clock,  were  anchored  at  the  quay.  The  city  was  saved  after  105 
days  of  siege  and  blockade. 

The  Irish  army  immediately  broke  up  from  its  camp  and  retreated. 
As  it  reached  Strabane,  on  its  backward  course,  it  received  the  news 
Bfttti«of  of  another  disaster.     A  great  effort  had  been  deter- 

M«wtoa  Bntitr.  joined  on  against  Enniskillen,  but  Colonel  Wolseley  had 
been  sent  to  take  the  command  by  Kirke,  and  was  successful  in 
defeating  at  Newton  Butler  the  approaching  Irish^  of  whom 
nearly  2000  were  put  to  the  sword  or  drowned  in  a  neighbouring 
lough.    The  news  of  this  defeat  hastened  the  steps  of  the  retreating 
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aimy  as  it  letumed  from  Londondeiiy,  and  it  fled  in  confiudon  to 
Charlemont. 

The  same  week  which  saw  the  lelief  of  Londonderry  and  the 
battle  of  Newton  Butler  was  remarkable  also  for  the  vtointehAr- 
great  defeat  of  William's  anny  at  Killieciankie.  In  |SV<5utto^to 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Scotch  people,  and  seotiud. 
in  some  proportion  to  the  cruelty  which  had  been  exercised  upon 
them,  the  Revolution  in  Scotland  took  a  more  violent  form  than  it 
had  assumed  in  England,  for  in  the  North  James  had  been  able  to 
cany  out  more  completely  those  plans  which  had  produced  his  fall  in 
the  southern  kingdom.  A  Church  repugnant  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  law;  in  defiance  of  the  opposition 
of  a  subservient  Parliament,  all  the  high  places  had  been  filled  with 
Papists ;  nonconformity  had  been  punished  with  an  arbitnuy  severity 
and  a  ferocious  cruelty  of  which  England  showed  no  counterpart; 
the  electoral  laws  also,  by  requiring  from  all  electors  abjuration  of 
the  Covenant  and  an  assertion  of  the  King's  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
excluded  all  but  Prelatists  from  the  right  of  election.  Before  col- 
lectiBg  a  national  Convention,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation  under 
the  present  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  dispense  with  the  Act 
which  excluded  Presbyterians  from  the  franchise.  The  Convention 
consequently  c(msisted  almost  exclusively  of  Whigs,  and  the  change  of 
Government  was  marked  by  grave  disorders  in  many  parts  of  the 
country ;  nor,  though  WOliam  disliked  these  excesses,  was  he  able  to 
repress  them,  and  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  in  many  instances  most 
roughly  used.  There  was  at  first  some  talk  of  a  union  oppMiti«n 
with  England,  for  the  national  feeling  of  the  Scotch  was  ^  *  ^"'^'^ 
beginning  to  yield  to  the  increasing  belief  that  in  most  points,  espe- 
didly  of  a  financial  and  commercial  character,  such  a  union  was  very 
desirable ;  while  many  even  of  the  Whigs  in  England  wished  for  a 
union  of  the  Churches  and  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  on  some 
broad  and  general  basis.  But  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country 
was  quite  averse  to  such  a  course,  and  William  was  too  tolerant  a 
man  to  wish  to  apply  any  coercion  to  men's  consciences.  He  therefore 
wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  did  little  else  than  profess  his  attachment 
to  Protestantism,  and  his  wish  if  possible  to  establish  the  Union. 
The  arrangements  he  left  in  their  own  hands. 

Unable  himself  to  be  present  in  Scotland,  he  intrusted  the  business 
to  the  two  Dabymples,  father  and  son,  and  to  Lord  Melville,  a  prudent 
man,  who,  though  he  had  retired  abroad  during  the  storm  which 
succeeded  the  Bye-House  Plot,  had  never  committed  himself  warmly 
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to  either  party.  James'B  agents  were  Qraham  of  daYerhoiue,  now 
Earl  of  Dundee,  and  landsay,  Earl  of  Balcarraa.  The  Oastle  of 
Edinburgh  waa  in  the  hands  of  Gkxrdon,  a  Jacobite ;  and  James's  ag^its 
hoped  that,  by  their  6wn  vigour  and  by  means  of  the  dread  inspired 
by  the  castle  which  commanded  the  town,  they  might  yet  obtain  a 
predominant  influence  in  the  Convention.  The  first  trial  of  strei^h 
was  the  election  of  a  President,  and  before  long  it  became  evident 
that  the  Whigs  would  certainly  have  the  upper  hand.  They  elected 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  about  the  middle  of  March  the  regular 
sittings  of  the  Convention  b^an«    At  the  first  meeting,  letters  from 

both  King  James  and  King  William  were  produced; 
jaaw  MkL  that  of  James,  the  production  of  Melfort,  was  fitted,  like 
^^^^^''^  most  of  the  productions  of  that  statesman,  to  injure  his 

master's  cause  as  much  as  possible.  There  was  no  word  of  repent- 
ance, no  word  of  conciliation;  every  line  breathed  an  obstinate 
deteimination  to  continue  in  the  old  course,  and  threats  of  vengeance 
on  his  enemies.  Dundee  and  Balcairas  felt  that  aU  hope  of  maintain- 
ing a  majority  was  lost,  and  having  thus  fsuled  in  their  first  object, 
ihmdM  M«f  determined  to  pursue,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  they  had 
^  •Medt.  already  arranged,  a  second  line  of  policy,  to  secede  with 

their  adherents  to  Stirling,  and  there  establish  a  rival  Convention. 
The  movement  was  thwarted  by  the  premature  retreat  of  Dundee. 
Edinburgh  was  full  of  fierce  Western  Cameronians,  and  feeling  that 
his  life  was  endangered,  he  hastily  withdrew.  The  news  that,  with 
a  party  of  his  old  troopers,  he  had  set  out  for  Stirling,  holding  on  his 
way  a  conference  with  the  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  excited  the 

fears  and  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  Convention 
idubum&uns.  rpj^gy  ^^  ^^^  proceeded  to  rouse  the  people  of  Edinburgh 

to  arms,  and  to  place  the  town  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  and  thus 
thwart  the  idea  of  secession.  They  then  went  on  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  nation,  and  declaring  that  the  late  King  had  forfeited  the 
throne  by  misconduct,  offered  the  Crown  to  William  and  Mary. 
The  offer  was  accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  England,  with  a  Declar- 
ation of  Bight, — ^here  in  Scotland  called  the  Claim  of  Eight, — ^in 
which,  without  discussing  the  question,  they  declared  that  Epis- 
copacy was  abolished.  The  Crown  was  then  solemnly  ofiiered  and 
accepted. 

Yet  the  difficulties  of  William  were  still  most  severe.  The  bigoted 
Covenanters  held  aloof  from  a  tolerant  King  who  had  not  taken 
the  Covenant ;  and  a  number  of  extreme  Whigs,  who  were  attached 
to  a  monarchy  so  limited  as  to  be  really  a  republic,  put  themselves 
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at  the  head  of  a  factions  opposition,  forming  among  themselTes  an 
oiganization  known  by  the  name  of  the  Club.    While  this  powerfol 
opposition wasbeingfonnedintheLowlandSyWarin  behalf  -j^g^^ 
of  the  fdgitiye  King  actually  bioke  out  in  the  High- 
lands.   Dundee,  on  his  flight  from  Edinburgh,  had  remained  fpr  some 
time  peaceably  in  his  own  house.    But  letteis  passing  between  him 
and  Melfort,  James's  minister  in  Ireland,  were  intercepted.    An 
order  was  issued  to  arrest  him,  with  his  colleague  Balcarcas.  Balcarras 
was  secured,  but  I>undee  fled  towards  Inverness,  where   ^^ 
he  found  a  state  of  affairs  which  he  was  able  to  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  James. 

The  politics  of  the  Highland  clans  bore  little  relation  to  the 
general  politics  of  the  nation.  The  Highlanders  were  as  Bi^UMid 
yet  a  half  savage  race,  devoted  to  their  patriarchal  form  poi**^^ 
of  society,  and  with  political  attachments  which  seldom  went  beyond 
tiie  head  of  their  tribe.  It  mattered  but  little  to  them  whether  James 
or  William  were  upon  the  Scottish  throne.  They  were  equally  ready 
to  oppose  by  violence  any  Government  which  interfered  with  their 
wild  freedom.  But  amoi^  themselves  they  had  bitter  tribal  jealousies 
and  feuds,  and  the  partial  introduction  of  the  feudal  B3rstem  had  com- 
plicated their  relations  one  with  the  other.  Great  chiefs,  combining 
the  character  of  feudal  lords  and  clan  patriarchs,  had  contrived  to 
extend  their  power,  and  render  other  dans  besides  their  pwn  depen- 
dent or  tributary.  The  Earl  or  Marquis  of  Argyle,  Mac  CaUum 
More,  as  the  Highlanders  called  him,  head  of  tiie  great  dan  of 
Campbell  in  Argyleshire,  had  thus  extended  his  pre-eminence  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbours.  The  power  of  this  chief  was  great 
He  could  bring  5000  men  into  the  fleld,  and  his  jurisdiction  was 
so  independent  as  to  be  hardly  second  to  that  of  the  Crown; 
consequently  all  his  neighbours  looked  upon  him  with  jealousy  and 
hatred.  That  the  politics  of  the  head  of  the  Campbell  dan  were  con- 
Bjgtentiy  Whig  was  enough  to  make  all  his  rivals  and  enemies 
Jacobites.  But  of  late  years  the  power  of  the  Campbells  had  de- 
cayed; during  the  triumph  of  the  Stuart  Kings  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  had  been  beheaded,  and  the  Earl,  his  son,  had  been  driven  into 
exile.  As  the  Campbells  sunk,  the  Macdonalds,  the  chief  rivals  of 
their  clan>  on  whose  property  they  had  encroached,  had  risen.  But 
the  Macdonalds  had  a  constant  feud  with  the  Mackintoshes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  in  pursuance  of  which  Macdonald  of 
Keppoch  was  at  this  moment  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Inverness,  which 
had  made  comnfon  cause  with  the  Mackintoshes. 
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When  therefore  Dundee  came  into  that  neighbonrhood  he  found 
the  clauB  already  in  arms  on  quarrels  of  their  own.  It  occuiied  to 
]>vBdMtatiit  1^  HhaX,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  enmity 
^''<'>'*'^'  against  the  Campbella,  he  might  form  a  union  of  the 
clans,  nominally  at  all  events  in  favour  of  King  James.  His  plan 
met  with  a  partial  success.  He  could  not  indeed  induce  the 
Mackintoshes  to  join  with  the  Macdonalds,  but  he  secured  their 
neutrality.  The  eastern  dans  as  a  rule  followed  the  same  course ; 
but  those  of  the  west,  more  immediate  suferers  from  the  power 
and  encroachments  of  the  Campbells,  eagerly  leapt  at  the  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  party  of  which  Argyle  was  one  of  the  chiefs. 
Mackay  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  English  troops. 
With  his  regular  soldiers  he  could  do  nothing  against  the  rapid 
Highlanders  in  the  mountains,  and  urged  the  plan,  subsequently 
followed,  of  building  a  line  of  forts  across  the  country.  The  cam- 
paign produced  no  event  of  importance.  A  cessation  of  arms  occurred 
in  June,  spent  by  Dundee  in  obtaining  succour  from  James  in  Ireland, 
by  Mackay  in  raising  troops  with  some  difficulty  among  the  Western 
Cameronians. 

A  fresh  dispute  among  the  dans  renewed  the  war.  The  Murrays, 
of  whom  Athol  was  the  chief,  had  not  as  yet  declared  for  either  side. 
The  Marquis  of  Athol  himself  withdrew  for  safety  to  England,  but 
his  eldest  son  declared  for  King  William,  while  his  steward,  who  was 
believed  to  be  in  his  confidence,  declared  for  James.  The  two  sections 
of  the  clan  disputed  the  possession  of  the  castle  of  Blair  Athol, 
B»ui«  of  ^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  chief.    It  was  fdt  by  both  parties  that 

KiuiconuAkio.  the  adhesion  of  this  large  dan  was  of  great  importance, 
'"^'^'  and  Dundee  on  one  side  and  Mackay  on  the  other 

hurried  to  support  their  Mends  at  Blair  AthoL  The  castle  lies  a 
little  beyond  the  northern  end  of  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  a  ravine 
through  which  the  liver  Gazry  rushes,  and  which  leads  from  the 
lowlands  of  Perthshire  to  the  mountains.  The  armies  were  not  ill- 
matched  in  numbers.  Mackay's  troops  were  suffered  by  the  High- 
landers to  get  clear  of  the  difficult  pass,  and  then  found  themsdves 
in  a  little  vaUey,  with  the  Highlanders  occupying  the  hills  around. 
As  long  as  it  was  an  affair  of  musketry,  the  Lowland  troops,  many  of 
whom  were  veterans,  held  their  ground,  but  when  the  clans  suddenly 
threw  their  firelocks  from  them  and  rushed  with  a  wild  yell  on  their 
lines,  they  broke  and  fled,  with  the  exception  of  one  regiment,  and 
rushed  in  helpless  flight  down  the  narrow  pass.  It  was  the  difference 
in  the  weapons  which  caused  this  strange  victory  of  undisciplined 
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over  disciplined  troops.  When  he  had  fired  hia  volley,  the  Highlander 
threw  away  his  firelock,  and  was  ready  in  an  instant  to  rush  forward 
with  his  broadsword.  The  bayonet  at  that  time  in  use  was  so  con- 
structed that,  when  fixed,'it  filled  up  the  mouth*of  the  barrel  It  took 
some  minutes  to  arrange  the  clumsy  contrivance  which  turned  the 
musket  into  a  pike.  While  the  regulars  were  still  fumbling  with  their 
weapons,  the  Highlanders  were  upon  them.^  Mackay  brought  off 
such  troops  as  were  left  with  rare  coolness,  and  the  death  of  Dundee 
neutralized  the  effects  of  the  defeat.  The  Highland  army  passed  under 
the  command  of  General  Cannon,  who  had  brought  over  the  Irish 
auxiliaries,  a  man  of  no  particular  ability.  Mackay  succeeded  in 
rapidly  re-establishing  his  army.  He  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the 
Highlanders  by  defeating  a  detachment  at  St  Johnstone's,  near  Perth ; 
and  when  a  newly  raised  regiment  of  Cameronian  recruits  beat  off  the 
mountaineers  at  Dunkeld,  no  longer  held  together  by  Mackay  oon- 
a  leader  of  ability,  they  broke  up  and  retired  to  their  ***<^  **»•  ^'*'- 
own  glens,  and  the  war  was  practically  over. 

Though  William's  measures  had  thus  been  tolerably  successful, 
although  the  Revolution  was  acknowledged  in  two  por-   p,^^,^  ^^ 
tions  of  the  Empire,  and  likely  soon  to  become  so  in  the  the  EngUib 
third,  his  position  in  London  was  most  difiicult  and  '""^^*" 
trying.    Success  had  dissolved  the  union  between  the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  and  the  triumphant  Whigs  had  time  to  remember  their  suffer- 
ings in  the  last  reign  and  to  form  plans  of  vengeance.    The  King 
desired  above  aU  Idlings  the  cessation  of  faction  and  the  union  of 
parties,  but  on  every  question  which  arose  the  Conmions  displayed  a 
most  passionate  temper.     A  certain  number  of  attainders   were 
reversed,  and  this  was  well  enough ;  but  when  a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
was  brought  in,  so  many  exceptions  were  made  to  it,  Biuofihd«m- 
that  it  became  in  fact  rather  a  Bill  of  vengeance  than  a  "**y  *»«pp^ 
Bill  of  oblivion.    The  discussion  of  these^  exceptions  lasted  so  long 
that  the  Bill  had  to  be  dropped  for  that  session.    But  the  intemperate 
Whig  leaders,  such  men  as  Howe,  Sacheverell,  and  the  younger 
Hampden,  were  not  contented  to  be  thus  balked  of  their  revenge. 
Fierce  attacks  were  brought  against  the  Lord  President  Caermarthen, 
and  Halifax,  the  Privy  SeaL     The  position  of  Caermarthen  was  so 
strong  that  his  enemies  were  afraid  to  divide  the  House  against  him. 
Halifax  had  made  more  enemies,  and  was  not  so  firmly  Attack  on 
BapxK>rted  by  the  King's  influence.    The  practical  mind  "■""»*. 
of  William  found  little  to  like  in  the  subtle  and  questioning  intellect 
1  Taught  by  expeiience,  Mackay  invented  the  bayonet  fitting  round  the  barrel. 
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of  Hali&x ;  and  as  the  affairs  in  Ireland  had  been  virtually  entirely 
in  that  nobleman's  control,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Protestants, 
the  lengthened  misery  of  Londonderry,  and  the  temporary  success  of 
James  and  Tyrconnel,  were  aU  laid  to  his  charge.  It  was  said  that 
he  even  purposely  neglected  Ireland  in  order  to  render  a  new  Govern- 
ment indispensable.  However,  he  contrived  to  escape  impeachment 
by  a  narrow  majority  of  sixteen ;  and  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  and 
the  immediate  despatch  of  Schomberg  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  to  support  the  Protestant  interest,  tended  to  check  the 
vehemence  of  the  popular  anger  which  was  directed  against  him. 

Late  in  August,  the  Parliament  broke  up  till  October,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  fate  of  Schomberg's  expedition.  His  troops 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  raw  recruits,  scarcely  able  to  discharge 
their  firelocks.  He  could  not  venture  to  fight  with  such  an  army, 
but  displayed  great  skiQ  and  determination  in  the  manner  in 
iciawy  of  the  "^^^ch  he  overcame  overwhelming  difficulties ;  for,  while 
Bai^iaii  army  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundalk,  treason 
was  discovered  in  the  camp  of  some  French  Protestant 
refugees,  some  regiments  of  which  accompanied  him.  The  refugees 
themselves  were  trustworthy,  but  a  certain  number  of  other  foreigners 
had  found  their  way  into  their  regiments,  and  opened  correspondence 
with  the  Irish.  Sharp  vengeance  fell  upon  the  chief  conspirators. 
But  a  more  terrible  enemy  than  treason  attacked  the  English  troops. 
A  deadly  pestilence  arose  and  carried  them  off  by  himdreds  :  their 
misery  was  unspeakable ;  the  ties  of  morality  and  decorum  were 
relaxed,  the  men  got  dnmk  sitting  on  the  corpses  of  their  dead  com- 
rades, and  the  horror  of  the  time  is  well  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
several  ships  lay  in  Carrickfergus  Bay  filled  with  carcases,  and  not 
a  live  man  on  board.  The  blame  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
army  was  traceable  to  the  general  maladministration  which  existed 
in  the  Qovemment.  The  Chief  Commissary  was  a  man  named  Shales, 
who  supplied  the  army  with  quite  uneatable  food,  drew  money  largely 
for  supplies  which  never  reached  the  troops,  and  let  out  the  troop 
horses,  when  collected,  to  English  farmers.  But  it  was  not  only  in 
the  army  that  this  maladministration  was  visible.  Admiral  Herbert, 
now  Lord  Torrington,  sunk  in  debauchery,  allowed  the  same  offences 
to  be  perpetrated  in  the  navy.  It  would  be  unfair  to  lay  this  to  the 
charge  of  William.  The  deeprooted  mismanagement  of  the  last 
twenty  years  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  introduce 
reforms  with  any  rapidity,  nor,  with  all  the  weight  of  foreign  affairs 
on  his  hands,  could  he  personally  supervise  every  department     His 
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own  department  was  well  and  Bnccessfolly  managed,  and  the  English 
troops  abroad  won  some  honour  in  a  ftTn'rmiflh  against  the  French,  at 
Walcourt 

Still  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Parliament^  on  its  reas- 
sembling, should  be  in  a  better  temper  than  when  it 
separated.    It  again  renewed  its  violent  courses.    The  uMti. 
necessary  supplies  were  indeed  voted;  The  Bill  of  Bights,  <>^^•'"••• 
by  whicb  the  Declaration  of  Bight  was  to  be  formed  into  a  statute,  and 
which  in  the  last  session  had  been  thrown  aside  because  the  Lords 
wished  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  Electress  Sophia  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  was  passed  without  that  amendment;  but 
besides  this  scarcely  any  other  work  was  done.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  Whig  majority  proceeded  on  their  course  of  vengeance.     The 
Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Peterborough,  Sir  Edward  Hales  tim  Tioi«iiee  of 
and  Obadiah  Walker  were  impeached ;  a  Committee  ***•  ^"^'*«^ 
to  inquire  into  the  death  of  Bussell  and  Sidney,  known  as  the  Murdei 
Committee,  was  appointed,  and  the  attack  upon  Halifax  renewed. 
At  length  the  Whigs,  conscious  that  the  King  was  not  well  pleased  with 
their  vindictive  temper,  attempted  to  secure  their  own  permanent 
supremacy  [in  Parliament.    They  introduced  a  Corporation  Bill, 
for  restoring  all  the  charters  which  had  been  forfeited  in  the  reign 
of  James ;  and  to  this,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sacheverell  and  Howard, 
were  appended  two  clauses,  the  one  providing  that  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  surrender  of  the  charters  should  be  incapable  of 
holding  ofElce  for  seven  years,  the  other  adding  that  all  who,  in  spite 
of  being  thus  incapacitated,  presumed  to  hold  office  should  be  fined 
;£&00,  and  be  debarred  for  life  from  public  employment.    These  clauses, 
which  would,  have  in  fact  disfranchized  the  Tory  party  in  every 
borough,  they  attempted  to  pass  through  the  House  by  a  surprise^ 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  Tory  party  had  returned  home  for 
Christmas.     But  so  violent  and  Actions    a  measure  ^^^^^ 
called  out  all  the  energies  of  the  Opposition.     The  tbrowoutthe 
country  gentlemen  came  crowding  back  to  town,  and,  ^^'^'v^nAAxtuhx^ 
after  a  violent  debate,  the  Whigs  were  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 
The  Tories  thought  to  improve  their  triumph  by  reuitroducing  the 
Bill  of  Indemnity  without  the  exceptions,  but  they  quite  overrated 
their  strength.    Their  attempt  was  defeated  by  an  enormous  maj  ority^ 
and  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  incorporated  with  the  Indemnity 
Act^  which  rendered  it  a  mere  measure  of  proscription.    But  this 
violent  measure  was  not  destined  to  pass  the  House.    The  fierce 
struggle  of  parties  was  so  repugnant  to  the  King,  any  attempt 
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at  finn  national  goyemment  appeared  to  him  so  hopeless,  that,  haying 
^TOH^,.  secretly  arranged  means  of  retiring  to  Holland,  he  sent 

thrMtwa  to  for  his  ministers,  and  told  them  it  was  his  intention  to 
wn  BaiOMid.  ^thdraw  from  England,  leaving  the  Queen  upon  the 
throne.  The  threat  stupefied  the  Whigs.  To  whatever  excesses  their 
passion  may  have  led  them,  they  felt  that  their  safety  was  bound  up 
with  the  prudent  chief  they  had  elected.  A  passionate  scene  ensued, 
in  which  the  Tory  Nottingham  and  the  Whig  Shrewsbury  vied  with 
each  other  in  intreating  William  to  forego  his  plan.  At  length  he 
DinoiTti  yielded,  but  determined  that  he  would  escape  from  the 

^•'^'•""J*  atmosphere  of  fewtion  which  surrounded  him,  and  him- 
uuiuidartakM  Self  go  to  Carry  on  the  war  in  Ireland.  Having  stated 
*"*  •"•  that  such  was  his  imalterable  intention,  he  prorogued 

and  dissolved  the  factious  Parliament  which  he  had  been  unable  to 
bring  to  reason. 

The  dissolution  brought  with  it  a  reaction.  The  Tories  in  the  New 
t«T  TCMttoB  Parliament  were  as  strong  as  the  Whigs  had  lately  been, 
la  uw  Even  London  returned  four  opponents  to  the  obnoxious 

'*''**"*^  clauses  of  the  Corporation  Act.  As  yet  the  theory  of  a 
ministry  not  having  been  established,  there  was  no  great  change,  yet  the 
balance  among  the  ministers  was  somewhat  altered.  Halifax  with- 
drew from  the  Government ;  the  Board  of  Treasury  and  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  were  both  reconstituted,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  Tories, 
and  Caermarthen  attained  such  an  amount  of  power  as  to  make  him 
virtually  Prime  Minister.  Sir  John  Lowther  was  put  at  the  head 
venautj  of  ^^  the  Treasury,  while  the  purchase  of  votes,  an  art  at 
pariiMMot.  which  Caermarthen  was  an  adept,  and  which  for  many 
years  to  come  was  constantly  employed  by  the  Government,  was  in- 
trusted to  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  became  Speaker.  William  had  hitherto 
tried  to  act  without  bribery ;  he  had  found  his  efforts  futile^  and 
his  influence  in  Parliament  neutralized  by  the  passion  of  faction.  He 
now,  against  his  own  feelings,  allowed  Caermarthen  to  have  his  way. 
The  strange  venality  of  Parliament  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  secrecy  with 
which  debates  in  Parliament  were  shrouded  prevented  the  exercise  of 
any  wholesome  popular  opinion  upon  the  vote  of  the  representatives, 
while  the  Crown  had  lost  that  power  of  coercing  the  Opposition  which 
it  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  It  became  necessary  to 
purchase  what  could  not  be  procured  by  violence,  while  there  was  no 
pressure  from  without  to  restrain  the  cupidity  of  unprincipledmembera 
With  his  new  Parliament  WiUiam  found  himself  more  free  to  act. 
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Its  first  duty  was  the  settlement  of  the  revenue.  This  had 
hitherto  been  chiefly  collected  under  Acts  passed  for  nertTvnm 
short  terms  only.  It  was  now  put  on  a  permanent  wttied. 
basis.  The  hereditary  revenues,  consisting  of  the  rents  of  royal 
domains,  fees  and  fines,  post  office  and  ecclesiastical  dues,  together 
with  that  portion  of  the  excise  which  had  been  paid  to  Charles  II. 
as  the  price  for  the  abolition  of  feudal  services,  were  given  to 
William  and  Mary.  These  revenues  amounted  to  about  j640O,O0O 
or  £500,000  a  year.  The  King  had  hoped  to  obtain  a  grant  for 
life  of  the  other  excise  and  custom  duties  which  had  been  granted 
to  James,  and  had  amounted  to  ^00,000  a  year ;  but  the  Tory 
majority  felt  as  distinctly  as  their  opponents  that  an  income  which 
set  the  Crown  free  from  the  necessity  of  consulting  Parliament  might 
prove  a  source  of  evils  similar  to  those  of  the  last  reign.  They 
therefore  gave  William  for  life  only  £300,000  a  year  from  the  excise, 
the  remaining  £600,000,  which  arose  from  customs,  they  granted 
for  four  years  only. 

On  other  points  the  Parliament  now  acted  more  in  accordance  with 
the  King's  wishes,  although  the  Whigs  produced  several  embarrassing 
measures,  and  attempted  to  compel  all  place-holders  to  take  an  oath 
abjuring  King  James.  But  William  was  determined  to  check  the 
course  of  vengeance ;  the  known  wish  of  the  Eling  enabled  the  Tories 
to  throw  out  the  obnoxious  measure,  and  the  revenge  of  the  Whigs 
was  finally  balked  by  an  Act  of  Grace  from  the  Crown,  j^  ^  gn^,, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  unfinished  Bill  of  Indemnity.  ''^  ^• 
This  declared  a  perfect  oblivion  for  all  political  offences  up  to  that 
moment,  excepting  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act  only  such  of  the 
regicides  as  were  still  alive,  and  about  thirty  others ;  of  whom  some 
were  either  dead  or  in  safety  abroad,  while  the  rest,  though  in 
England,  were  suffered  to  live  imharmed.  It  is  a  noble  addition  to 
the  glory  of  William  that,  through  his  firmness  and  generosity, 
no  blood  was  shed  at  the  Great  Revolution. 

Meanwhile  the  King  had  been  hastening  preparations  for  his  war. 
The  number  of  the  troops  in  Ireland  had  been  raised  to  preparation 
30,000,  at  length  well  armed  and  well  provisioned ; .  '**'  ^'"^ 
a  fleet,  with  still  more  provisions  and  equipments,  was  ready  to  receive 
the  King  at  Chester.    But  at  that  moment  it  became  very  diffictdt 
for  him  to  leave  the  country,  for  the  Jacobites  had  jMoUtepiot 
determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  for  a  <u«cov«"<l 
great  effort.     Clarendon  the  Queen's  uncle,  Dartmouth  commander 
of  the  fleet  which  should  have  opposed  William's  landing,  and  Preston 
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James's  last  Secretary  of  State,  were  the  leaders  of  the  scheme.  For- 
tonately  their  secrets  were  intrusted  to  a  man  named  Fnllery  who  at 
once  determined  to  turn  traitor.  He  gave  over  to  the  Privy  Council 
the  despatches  from  the  Queen  in  France,  which  had  been  sewn  into 
his  buttons.  His  fellow-messenger  was  apprehended ;  when  con- 
victed and  condemned  to  death,  he  too  confessed,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Nevertheless 
it  was  a  terrible  time  to  be  absent  from  home.  An  insurrection  might 
break  out  at  any  moment,  and  an  invasion  was  threatened  from  France. 
William  was  determined  that,  come  what  would,  he  would  put 
an  end  to  the  disgracefal  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  He  placed  the 
Government  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  nine, 
wmtamgoM  ^^^  Danby  for  her  chief  minister.  Admiral  Russell  to 
to  iraund.  advise  her  on  naval,  and  Marlborough  on  military  affairs, 
and  then  crossed  to  Belfast.  Fortunately  the  two  objects  of  the 
Jacobites  proved  incompatible ;  the  threatened  invasion  so  roused  the 
national  spirit,  that  domestic  insurrection  became  impossible.  While 
William  advanced  southward,  and  the  Irish  army,  rein- 
lavmfionaad  forced  by  a  considerable  number  of  French  under 
*'*"*"''*^  Lauzun,  feU  back  behind  the  Boyne,  a  great  French 
fleet  under  Tourville  appeared  off  the  Needles.  Torrington,  the 
English  commander,  had  been  reinforced  by  a  Dutch  squadron,  yet 
shrunk  from  the  encounter,  and  retreated  towards  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  The  Queen  and  her  Council  sent  peremptory  orders  to  fight. 
Jealous  of  Bussell,  afraid  of  risking  a  great  battle  with  superior 
numbers,  Torrington  unwillingly  obeyed.  With  shameful  policy,  he 
Battte  of  B^^^  ^^  Dutch  squadrou  forward  to  bear  the  brunt  of 

BeachyHoad.  tj^g  danger,  and  left  it  almost  unsupported,  till,  after 
exhibiting  their  usual  stubborn  bravery,  the  Dutch  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  with  their  shattered  ships,  and  Tourville  swept  the 
Channel  unopposed.  Almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  news  of  this 
disgraceful  defeat  reached  London,  tidings  arrived  that  the  allies, 
under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  had  been  beaten  by  Luxemburg  at 
BviTited  *^®  battle  of  Fleurus.    But  the  very  misfortunes  which 

behaviour  of  Seemed  falling  upon  the  nation  roused  its  spirit  The 
^'**'*^  Lord  Mayor  offered  the  Queen  at  once  £100,000, 10,000 

Londoners,  well  armed  for  immediate  purposes,  and  six  regiments  of 
foot  and  two  regiments  of  horse,  to  be  raised  at  once,  without  cost  to 
the  Crown.  The  same  temper  was  visible  throughout  England,  and 
suddenly,  after  three  days  of  depression,  hope  was  again  raised  in  the 
national  mind  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Bovne. 
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James  liad  deteimined  to  make  a  stand  behind  that  river,  which  sepa- 
rates the  counties  of  Louth  and  Meath,  falling  into  the  _  ^  .^. 
sea  at  Drogheda.  The  position  was  a  fairly  strong  one ;  Boyn*. 
the  ground  rose  immediately  fifom  the  river,  and  some  of  '"^  ^  "**' 
William's  generals  scarcely  liked  to  venture  upon  an  attack.  But  he 
felt  that  some  great  blow  was  necessary  to  retrieve  the  disasters  of 
the  last  year,  and  he  gave  orders  for  crossing  the  river  at  once.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July  the  English  began  to  advance. 
Young  Schomberg  was  sent  some  miles  up  the  river,  to  cross  at  the 
bridge  of  Slane,  and  thus  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Irish  army. 
His  success  in  this  movement  alarmed  Lauzun.  There  was  a  narrow 
passage  at  Duleek,  four  miles  south  of  the  Boyne,  where  two  carriages 
could  scarcely  pass  between  impassable  bogs.  If  Schomberg  could 
secure  this  pass  the  Irish  would  be  enclosed  in  a  trap.  It  was  neces- 
sary at  any  price  to  avoid  this  danger ;  Lauzun  therefore  marched  to 
oppose  him,  taking  with  him  all  the  French  troops,  leaving  the  Irish 
alone  to  hold  the  river.  William  commanded  the  left  wing,  formed 
entirely  of  horse.  He  fought  his  way  across  the  river  not  far  above 
Drogheda.  In  the  centre  Schomberg  led  the  main  body  of  the  infantiy 
across  the  fords  of  Old  Bridge.  The  Irish  infantry  which  should 
have  opposed  him,  thoroughly  demoralized  by  a  year  spent  under  lax 
discipline  and  in  habits  of  plunder,  fled  at  the  first  onset.  The 
cavalry,  who  had  been  more  carefully  drilled  under  command  of 
the  traitor  Bichard  Hamilton,  strove  in  vain  to  restore  the  day. 
For  half  an  hour  the  struggle  in  the  bed  of  the  river  was  fierce. 
The  leader  of  the  Protestant  refugees  was  killed,  and  Schomberg 
himself,  while  rallying  these  troops,  and  calling  out  to  them,  ^'  Come 
on,  gentlemen,  there  are  your  persecutors,''  also  fell.  But  William, 
having  crossed  with  the  left  wing,  now  came  up  on  the  flank  of 
the  Irish,  and  the  passage  was  secured.  The  Irish  cavalry  were 
left  entirely  unsupported  by  the  infantry.  Fighting  bravely,  and  with 
K>Bsiderable  loss,  they  were  slowly  driven  from  the  ground.  Their 
leader  Bichard  Hamilton  was  taken  prisoner.  James,  whose  personal 
courage  it  had  been  usual  to  praise,  turned  early  from  the  fight 
and  fled  towards  Dublin.  The  rout  of  fugitives  hurried  through  the 
pass  of  Duleek,  covered  by  the  French  infantry,  who  had  been 
resisting  young  Schomberg's  flank  attack  all  the  day.  William  is  said 
to  have  been  slack  in  the  pursuit ;  Schomberg's  death,  and  his  own 
exhaustion,  after  having  been  thirty-five  hours  out  of  the  last  forty  on 
horseback,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this.  On  neither  side  was  the 
loss  very  g^at.    Of  the  English  about  500  are  said  to  have  been 
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killed,  of  the  Irish  1500 ;  but  they  weie  chiefly  cavalry,  the  only 
trustworthy  Irish  troops. 

James,  haying  reached  Dublin,  summoned  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
jMi«t'i  teal  principal  Catholic  citizens  to  the  castle.  Forgetful  of 
^'^'^  his  own  ^edy  flight,  he  upbraided  the  Irish  for  cowar- 

dice, and  vowed  he  would  never  more  command  an  Irish  army.  He 
then  at  once  took  flight  again,  hurried  to  Waterford,  and  thence  by 
Eonsale  to  France.  Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel,  with  the  remains  of 
their  army,  also  thought  it  desirable  to  evacuate  the  capital,  which 
William  entered  in  triumph.  For  a  short  time  he  thought  of 
returning  to  England,  for  news  of  the  defeat  of  Beachy  Head  and 
of  the  battle  of  Fleurus  had  reached  him,  and  his  presence  in  London 
seemed  necessary.  But  when  he  heard  of  the  courageous  spirit 
showed  by  the  nation,  and  knew  that  the  only  use  Tourville  had 
made  of  his  victory  was  to  attack  and  bum  Teignmouth,  thus  still 
further  exasperating  the  people,  he  felt  that  the  crisis  was  over,  that 
he  might  remain  to  complete  his  victory. 

He  gradually  conquered  the  country  as  far  as  Limerick.  There 
si«c«  of  ^6  \r^  stood  at  bay.    In  the  e3^B  of  the  French  com- 

z<im«riciL  mander  nothing  could  be  more  useless  than  the  attempt 

to  defend  the  city.  ''  The  walls  could  be  knocked  down  with  roasted 
apples,"  said  Lauzun.  He  consequently  withdrew  his  troops,  and  the 
Irish  were  left  to  themselves,  under  the  command  of  Sarsfield,  the 
only  Irish  general  who  seems  to  have  possessed  any  military  character, 
and  vain  though  their  hopes  seemed  to  Lauzun,  the  defence  of  the 
city  was  successfoL  The  want  of  artillery  at  first  checked  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  besiegers.  A  daring  raid,  headed  by  Sarsfield, 
destroyed  the  convoy  which  was  bringing  up  the  siege  train.  The 
artillery  was  buried  and  exploded,  and  Sarsfield's  party  returned 
unhurt.  Then  came  the  heavy  rains  which  occur  at  this  season  in 
Ireland ;  the  country  around  the  town  became  a  marsh.  A  final 
wniiam  retvnui  ^^^g^^^  assault  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  siege  wag 
toEngiuid.  raised.  This  check  was  somewhat  balanced  by  the 
"***•  *•  success  of  an  expedition  planned  and  commanded  by 

Marlborough,  which  had  landed  in  the  south,  and  in  five  weeks  had 
conquered  both  Cork  and  Kinsale.  William  returned  to  England  in 
,^  September,  intrusting  the  government  to  three  Lords 
gncoMa  In  tiM  Justices,  and  the  management  of  the  war  to  Ginkel.  But 
**""*•  no  further  military  operation  of  importance  took  place 

till  May  in  the  following  year. 

The  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  island  was  in  the  hands  of 
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the  English)  and  brought  nndeT  some  sort  of  goyemment  by  the 
Loids  Justices.    In  that  part  trade  and  industry  had  revived.    In 
the  Irish  portion  of  the  island,  into  which  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
had  crowded,  there  was  wild  confusion  and  much  distress.    Gangs 
of  robbers  infested  the  country,  the  soldiers  were  little  better  them- 
selyes  than  robbers.    The  currency  of  James's  brass  money  entirely 
rained  trade.    .As  usual  in  Ireland,  jealousy  of  race  began  to  show 
itself.    In  the  Councils  of  Begency  and  of  War,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  James's  affairs  were  intrusted,  men  not  of  Irish  blood  had  con- 
siderable influence ;  they  were  therefore  involved  in  constant  quarrels 
with  the  purely  Irish  party.    Some  order  however  began  to  show 
itself  when  Tyrconnel  returned  from  France,  accompanied  by  a 
French  general  of  ability  called  St  Buth.    St.  Buth  devoted  himself 
with  extreme  energy  to  discipline  the  crowd  of  disorderly  bandits 
whom  he  had  to  conmiand,  and  prepared  as  well  as  he  could  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  Ginkel,  who,  seconded  by  Tollemache  and 
Mackay,  moved  in  the  beginning  of  June  from  their  n,  ^iiih  e«in«f 
headquarters  at  MuUingar.    The  French,  generals,  both  fromnruM. 
now  and  before,  had  been  of  opinion  that  Athlone  was  the  right 
spot  for  die  Irish  to  make  a  stand.    It  lay  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
inland,  half  on  one  side,  half  on  the  other  of  the  Shannon,  separating 
the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Connaught.    Ginkel  determined  that  he 
would  take  this  place,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  key  of  the  Irish 
frontier.     It  was  a  work  of  no  common  difficulty.     St.  Buth  thought 
the ''attempt  absolutely  hopeless.    ''  His  master,"  he  said  of  Ginkel, 
''ought  to  hang  him  for  attempting  to  take  the  town,  mine  ought  to 
hang  me  if  I  lose  it."    The  half  of  the  town  upon  the  English  side  of 
the  river  was  taken  on  the  19th,  but  the  real  difficulty  yet  remained. 
The  narrow  bridge  which  joined  the  two  towns  was  gj^g,  ^, 
gallantly  defended.    There  was  a  ford  lower  down,  but  it  AtuoM. 
was  almost  impassable.    During  the  rest  of  the  month  the  efforts  of 
the  besiegers  were  in  vain.    At  last  want  of  supplies  compelled  them 
either  to  succeed  or  to  retreat.    A  gallant  assault  on  the  ford,  which 
was  almost  up  to  the  necks  of  the  men,  proved  successful ;  to  the 
astonishment  and  anger  of  St.  Buth  the  town  was  taken  (June  30). 

In  spite  of  the  advice  of  Sarsfleld  and  the  rest  of  the  Irish  generals, 
who  wisely  wished  to  employ  their  undisciplined  troops  in  a  partisan 
warfare,  St.  Buth  determined  to  fight  He  fell  back  about  thirty  miles 
from  Athlone,  to  the  hill  of  Aghrim,  where  his  troops  occupied  rising 
ground,  covered  along  its  whole  front  by  a  deep  bog  ;  while  along  the 
bottom  of  tbe  firm  ground  ran  enclosures,  which  were  turned  into 
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breastworks.  Against;  these  difficulties  Ginkel  marched.  But  the 
Irish,  now  well  posted  and  well  commanded,  showed  such  firmness, 
that  it  seemed  probable  they  would  make  good  their  position,  and 
evening  was  already  drawing  on,  when  at  length  Mackay,  with  the 

^^^^  English  and  Huguenot  cavalry,  succeeded  in  passing 

Aghrim.  the  bog,  and  placing  his  troops  on  the  flank  of  the 

jviju,iin.  \y^  army.  At  this  critical  moment  St.  Ruth  was 
killed.  With  singular  folly,  his  Mends  concealed  his  death,  not 
only  from  his  men,  but  also  from  his  genends.  Sarsfidd  had 
been  ordered  to  remain  immoveable  with  reserves  till  St.  Ruth 
ordered  his  advance,  as  the  order  did  not  come  Sarsfleld  did  not  move, 
and  the  victory  of  the  Ei^lish  thus  became  complete.  The  Irish 
army  broke  up,  and  was  pursued  with  relentless  cruelty ;  6000  or 
7000  Irish  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  as  they  fled.  The  plain 
beyond  the  field  of  battle  was  so  studded  with  white  corpses,  that  it 
was  described  as  looking  like  a  pasture  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep. 

This  battle  completed  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  £edl  of  Galway 
immediately  followed,  and  Ginkel  proceeded  to  attack  for  a  second 
time  the  city  of  Limerick.  The  chances  were  now  all  in  favour  of  the 
English,  while  the  Irish  were  thoroughly  disheartened  by  their  late 
defeat.  GinkePs  army  was  well  supplied,  and  aU  hope  of  succour  was 
8«e<nd  itog*  cut  off  from  the  besieged  by  an  English  squadron  which 
SlS^S!***"  occupied  the  Shannon.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
ooi  s.  capitulation  was  granted,  the  terms  of  which  were  furly 

favourable  to  the  Irish.  By  the  military  treaty,  all  officers  and 
soldiers  who  desired  it  were  conveyed  to  France,  under  command  of 
their  own  generals.  By  the  civil  treaty,  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
promised  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges  as  they  had  enjoyed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  To  all  who  took  the  oath  of  alliance  a 
perfect  amnesty  was  promised.  It  is  to  the  disgrace  of  England  that 
this  treaty  with  regard  to  the  Catholics  was  not  kept  For  the  time, 
Eadofth*  however,  Ireland  was  completely  subdued,  and  the 
firuh  war.  English  supremacy  established  so  firmly,  that  for  more 

than  a  century,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  more  than  once  beset 
the  English  Government,  no  outbreak  of  the  Irishry  against  the 
Englishry  was  even  suggested. 

In  Scotland,  at  length,  the  establishment  of  the  Government  was 

equally  complete.    The  members  of  the  factious  Club 

ooiupietediB       had  gone  so  far  aa  to  make  common  cause  with  the 

*^**'***-  Jacobites.    But  in  the  Parliament  which  met  in  1690, 

under  the  management  of  Melville  as  Lord  High  Commissioner,  the 
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Govenunent  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority.  The  rtnion  among 
its  opponents  was  at  once  dissolyed.  A  general  acquiescence  met  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government, 
and  no  farther  difficulties  of  importance  were  to  be  apprehended* 
William  could  now  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  England  and 
of  the  Continent. 

In  England,  from  the  middle  of  1690,  the  Jacobite  intrigues  con- 
tinued. The  lenity  shown  by  William,  after  the  abortive  jacobita  plots 
efforts  of  the  Jacobites  during  the  liireatened  French  JaB»«iwMi. 
invasion,  encouraged  further  conspiracies.  It  seemed  certain  that 
William's  presence  would  be  required  abroad,  and  that  again  during 
his  absence  an  opportunity  would  be  offered  for  striking  a  blow 
against  the  Government  In  December  1690,  a  meeting  was  held  of 
the  leading  Jacobites,  and  it  was  determined  that  Preston  should  be 
sent  to  St.  Germains.  He  was  to  beg  James  to  return  to  England, 
bringing  with  him  a  sufficient  French  force  to  secure  his  success,  but 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  the  Jacobites,  he  was  to  intreat  him 
to  allow  the  Protestant  religion  to  remain  undisturbed,  and  to  rule 
in  strict  accordance  with  law.  Besides  this  general  letter,  Preston's  plot 
separate  papers  were  intrusted  to  Preston,  especially  one  «»«*rted. 
from  the  nonjuring  Bishop  Turner,  apparently  in  the  name  of 
Sancroft  and  his  brother  Bishops.  He  also  took  with  him  notes  as 
to  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  the  coast.  But  the  captain  of  the 
ship  which  was  engaged  to  take  him  over  thought  it  wiser  to  inform 
Lord  Caermarthen  what  he  was  doing,  and  just  as  the  messengers 
thought  they  were  safe  out  of  the  river,  a  vessel  of  remarkable  swift- 
ness belonging  to  Lord  Caermarthen's  son  suddenly  appeared  along- 
side, and  they  were  discovered  hidden  among  the  gravel  which  formed 
the  ballast  of  their  vesseL 

The  capture  of  Preston,  and  the  disclosure  of  the  Jacobite  plot, 
allowed  William  to  go  abroad,  leaving  the  complete  ^uj^,^., 
investigation  of  the  treason  to  his  ministers  in  England,   successfta 
On  the  Continent  his  diplomacy  had  been  singularly  ^^*^^ 
successful.     He  had  brought  together  a  great  coalition,  and  had 
succeeded  in  winning  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  King  of  France 
had  reckoned  among  his  allies,  and  whose  territory  closed  the  passage 
of  the  French  to  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy.    Success  would 
have  cemented  the  coalition,  and  induced  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
which  were  still  wavering,  to  join  it.    But  in  rapidity  of  action  a 
coalition  is  seldom  a  match  for  a  single  power,  and  Louis  was  able 
to  forestall  the  action  of  the  allies,  and  capture  the  important  fortress 
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of  MonSy  in  spite  of  all  William's  efforts  to  relieve  it.  But  this  first 
success,  though  damaging  to  the  coalition,  produced  no  very  important 
military  events ;  the  advantages  of  the  French  hoth  in  Spain  and 
Italy  were  counterhalanced  by  the  disasters  which  befell  their  allies 
Fint  crMi  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and  the  main  armies  in  Flanders 
th*  war  over,  under  William  and  Luxemburg  were  content  merely  to 
watch  each  other.  The  first  crisis  of  the  war  was  in  fact  over.  The 
centre  of  the  coalition  was  William;  his  strength  was  derived 
from  his  position  as  King  of  England ;  deprived  of  that  position, 
he  would  have  lost  most  of  his  influence,  and  the  only  chance  ot 
depriving  him  of  it  had  been  the  success  of  the  Irish.  It  was  in 
Ireland,  therefore,  that  the  real  crisis  of  the  war  had  arrived.  The 
defeat  of  James  at  the  Boyne  in  1690,  and  of  St  Buth  at  Aghrim 
almost  exactly  a  year  after,  had  thus  rendered  all  hopes  of  destroying 
William's  position  futile.  Once  again,  in  the  following  year,  the 
same  critical  situation  of  affairs  arose.  With  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
the  success  of  James  became  hopeless,  and  though  the  war  continued 
for  many  years,  there  iB  no  other  point  in  it  which  can  really  be 
called  critical. 

The  causes  which  led  James  still  to  cherish  hope,  and  which 
jiunei'ihopM  induced  him  to  persuade  Louis  to  contemplate  that 
ta^i^^of  tt!l  invasion  of  England  to  which  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
miBiitiT  put  an  end,  are  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the 

Jacobite  party  in  England :  for  while  WiUiam's  attention  was 
constantly  turned  to  the  Continent,  treason  found  its  way  among 
his  own  immediate  ministers.  Uncertain  even  yet  of  the  stability 
of  the  new  Government,  three  of  the  greatest  among  them  'de- 
termined to  be  safe  on  either  issue.  Admiral  Bussell,  and 
Godolphin,  head  of  the  Treasury,  succeeded  in  obtaining  written 
pardons  from  James ;  and  Marlborough,  whose  previous  treachery 
might  have  been  supposed  unpardonable,  made  such  a  show  of  repen- 
tance, that  he  obtained  the  same  favour,  promising  in  exchange,  when 
he  should  be  in  command  of  the  English  troops,  to  bring  them  over  to 
and  of  the  enemy.    But  even  the  treachery  of  Marlborough  pai- 

Mariboroiitfi.  ^q\^  Qf  j^q  greatness  of  his  character.  His  views  reached 
far  beyond  this  commonplace  act  of  treason.  He  was  already  devising 
plans  by  which  the  fate  of  England  and  of  Europe  should  be  in  his 
own  hands.  As  his  schemes  were  not  yet  ready,  though  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  mentioned  to  James  arose  in  Flanders,  he  contrived 
to  excuse  himself  from  performing  his  promise.  But  before  long 
circumstances  led  him  to  believe  that  he  might  cany  out  bis  treacher* 
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OTiB  plans  in  a  way  more  in  accoidance  with  his  own  wishes.  The 
session  of  Parliament  had  been  a  somewhat  stormy  one.  The  im- 
mense emoluments  of  place-holders  had  excited  the  anger  of  the 
Opposition,  and  although  the  extreme  measures  suggested,  which 
went  so  fififf  as  to  cut  down  all  official  salaries  to  j£500,  had  destroyed 
all  attempts  at  wholesome  reform,  there  was  much  continued  dis- 
content against  the  Court.  There  had  been  bitter  quarrels  also 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  upon  new  arrangements  of 
the  Treason  Law  which  had  been  suggested,  and  all  parties  seemed 
to  be  combined  in  mistrust  and  dislike  of  the  favours  lavished  on 
foreigners.  This  state  of  affairs  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  Marl- 
borough's intrigues.  Li  fact,  years  of  rivalry  and  several  bloody 
wars,  coupled  with  constant  outrages  on  one  side  or  the  other  on 
distant  colonies,  had  rendered  the  Dutch  at  least  as  hateful  to  the 
English  as  the  French ;  nor  was  the  feeling  diminished  by  seeing 
many  of  the  greater  and  more  lucrative  offices  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  hated  nation.  By  working  on  this  feeling,  Marl- 
borough hoped  to  induce  Parliament  to  petition  the  King  to  dis- 
charge all  foreign  troops,  a  line  of  conduct  which  at  a  subsequent 
period  was  actually  followed.  Once  rid  of  these  troops  (and  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  William,  situated  as  he  was,  could  with- 
stand a  formal  Parliamentary  request),  Marlborough  relied  on  his 
own  ability  to  induce  the  English  army,  which  was  very  jealous  of 
William's  liking  for  his  own  Dutch  troops,  to  further  his  views. 
The  absolute  authority  which  his  wife  exercised  over  the  Princess  Anne 
enabled  him  to  secure  her  adhesion  to  his  plans.  She  wrote  friendly 
and  repentant  letters  to  her  father.  With  the  army  at  his  command, 
and  with  the  Protestant  heiress  inclined  to  favour  his  projects, 
Marlborough  would  declare  for  James,  and  secure  his  return  without 
the  danger  of  foreign  invasion,  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of 
blood.  Such  at  least  was  the  story  he  told  the  Jacobites.  Men  who 
knew  his  character  mistrusted  Imn.  It  was  more  likely,  they  thought, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  his  real  plan,  that  he  would  declare  not 
for  Eling  James,  but  for  Princess  Anne  herself.  He  would  thus 
become  indirectly  the  ruler  of  England,  and  as  such  the  head  of  the 
European  coalition,  and  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 

Luckily  for  William,  even  the  Jacobites  looked  with  suspicion  on 
the  scheme ;  Bentinck  received  information  of  Marl-  iiMiiMMraigh 
borough's  treachery.    The  King,  placed  on  his  guard,  ^^''^|£^ 
stripped  him  of  all  his  offices ;  and  when  Anne,  who  '•>•  ^%  ^^ 
knew  well  the  reason  of  his  disgrace,  persisted  in  ignoring  it  and  in 
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bringing  the  Dudiess  of  Marlborough  to  Court,  the  spirit  of  the  Queen 
TiM  Qwm'i  was  roused,  and  a  bitter  quarrel  broke  out  between  the 
JJI^^^JJ^  sisters.  The  full  details  of  the  plot  were  not  at  the 
abiu.  tune  known,  and  a  false  plot,  invented  and  brought  to 

light  by  a  wretched  informer  of  the  name  of  Fuller,  gaye  Marlborough 
an  opportunity  of  ostentatiously  clearing  his  character.  He  was 
thus  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  the  jealousy  of  William,  and  to  an 
unreasonable  dislike  of  her  sister  on  the  part  of  the  Queen. 

Although  for  the  time  the  danger  of  Marlborough's  treason  seemed 
to  haye  been  escaped,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  and  of  the  feeling  prevalent  among  William*s  other 
ministers,  that  encouraged  James  still  to  retain  hopes  of  success  in 
England. 

Before  passing  to  the  events  to  which  those  hopes  gaye  rise,  an 
MaiMon  of  incident  must  be  mentioned  which,  though  it  had  but 
Giencoe.  little  effect  at  the  moment,  has  been  always  ^considered 

as  a  blot  on  William's  character,  and  added  point  to  the 
bitter  attacks  directed  against  him  towards  the  close  of  his  reign. 
Melville  had  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  Scotland,  and 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  that  country  had  passed  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Dalrymples,  father  and  son,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  having  been  lately 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Stair.  The  son,  knowD 
as  the  Master  of  Stair,  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Scotland,  resident 
in  London.  To  him  now  fell  the  duty  of  pacifying  the  Highlands, 
where  the  civil  war  continued  to  smoulder.  Unable  to  give  the 
Highlanders  any  effectual  support,  James  had  told  them  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  make  peace  with  the  conqueror.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  local  politics  had  more  to  do  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Highlanders  than  any  question  as  to  the  reigning  dynasty, 
and  that  their  hatred  directed  against  the  head  of  the  Campbell  clan 
arose  largely  from  the  condition  of  dependence  to  him  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  and  which  was  due  in  a  great  degree  to  unpaid 
arrears  of  rent.  It  was  determined  now  to  adopt  a  plan  which  had 
been  formerly  suggested,  and  to  expend  some  ^15,000  in  relieving 
them  from  their  difficulties.  The  distribution  of  this  money  was 
unwisely  intrusted  to  Breadalbane,  himself  a  Campbell,  and  too  much 
interested  in  the  encroachments  of  that  house  not  to  be  impopular. 
He  was  profoundly  and  justly  mistrusted  by  the  Highlanders,  and 
the  negotiations  for  the  distribution  of  the  money  proceeded  but 
slowly,  the  chief  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  settlement  being 
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Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  one  of  that  tribe  which  had  snfiered  most 
from  the  growth  of  the  Camplbells.  Pressure  was  put  upon  the 
Highlanders  to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  conclusion.  A  proclamation 
was  issued,  promising  pardon  to  all  who,  before  the  3l8t  of  December 
1691,  should  swear  to  live  peaceably  under  the  existing  Government 
All  who  refused  to  take  this  oath  were  to  be  regarded  as  public 
enemies.  As  the  Government  appeared  to  be  in  earnest,  the  chiefs 
yielded,  making  it  a  sort  of  point  of  honour  to  yield  as  slowly  as  possible. 
In  this  foolish  contest  of  honour  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  was  unfortu- 
nately the  victor.  Not  till  the  very  day  named  did  he  appear  at 
Fort  William  to  take  the  oaths.  When  he  arrived  there  he  found  to 
his  dismay  that  there  was  no  magistrate  to  receive  them,  and  he  was 
compelled  forthwith  to  set  out  through  the  winter  snow  to  Inverary 
to  find  a  magistrate.  The  journey  was  so  difficult  that  it  was  not  till 
the  6th  of  January  that  he  reached  Inverary.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  sheriff  there  consented,  though  after  the  prescribed  date, 
to  receive  the  oath,  and  sent  it,  with  a  certificate  stating  the  circum- 
stances to  Edinburgh.  The  slowness  of  Macdonald  had  played  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  the  Campbells.  Breadalbane  and  Argyle 
were  at  one  in  their  determination  to  use  their  advantage,  and 
they  found  a  ready  assistant  in  the  Master  of  Stair,  whose  views, 
free  fix)m  all  local  feeling,  were  of  the  sternest  description,  and  who 
thought  the  Highlanders  should  be  treated  as  uncivilized^barbaiians. 
He  had  been  disappointed  at  the  submission  of  the  clans,  and 
rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  making  one  example.  By  his  means 
the  certificate  granted  by  the  sheriff  appears  to  have  been  suppressed, 
and  an  order  was  drawn  up  and  laid  before  William,  in  which,  along 
with  other  instructions  to  the  commander  of  the  army  in  Scotland, 
were  these  words  with  regard  to  the  clan  of  Glencoe  :  '^  It  will  be 
proper,  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of 
thieves."  William  signed  the  order,  probably  without  carefully 
reading  it,  almost  certainly  without  understandkig  what  Dalrymple 
meant  by  extirpation.  His  scheme  was  one  of  the  utmost  barbarity. 
A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  into  the«  glen  as  though  on  a 
friendly  mission.  They  were  kindly  received  and  hospitably  kept 
for  more  than  a  week.  Then,  at  a  fixed  date,  when  other  troops  were 
to  have  stopped  all  the  passes,  they  suddenly  feU  upon  their  kindly 
hosts  and  cruelly  murdered  them.  The  plan  was  but  partially  carried 
out.  The  passes  had  not  been  stopped,  and  not  more  than  thirty- 
eight  of  the  Highlanders  were  actually  killed.  But  the  villages  were 
destroyed,  the  cattle  driven  off,  and  it  is  unknown  how  many  more 
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perished  as  they  fled  in  the  dead  of  winter  in  the  wild  mountains  which 
STiTTOiinded  their  glen. 

It  was  jiist  after  this  event,  in  March,  that  WiUiam  went  abroad 
jj^^^^^^^^  to  resume  the  Continental  war.  As  usual,  his  absence 
lavMioB  of  was  the  time  of  danger  for  England.  An  invasion  &om 
"'****'**'  France  had  long  been  planned,  and  was  on  the  point 

of  taking  place.  Excited  by  the  constant  untruthful  account  of  his 
agents  in  England,  encouraged  by  the  artful  and  well-planned 
treachery  of  Marlborough  and  William's  other  ministers,  James  had 
never  ceased  to  press  upon  Louis  the  wisdom  of  an  assault  upon 
England.  His  urgent  instances  had  always  been  met  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  war  minister  Louvois.  Conscious  that  his  superiority 
lay  in  the  organization  of  large  disciplined  armies  in  the  field,  and 
led  by  the  experience  of  his  life  to  look  to  the  great  operations 
of  regular  warfare  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy  as  the  real  sources  of 
greatness  for  France,  that  minister  had  always  set  his  face  against 
little  wars.  He  was  moreover  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Lauzun  at 
the  Court  of  St  Germains,  and  had  repeatedly  pointed  out  what  was 
very  true,  the  fedseness  of  the  Jacobite  accounts,  the  weak  character  of 
James,  the  total  untrustworthiness  of  his  resources,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  which  would  be  laid  upon  France  of  carrying  out  such 
an  invasion,  in  fact,  entirely  unaided.  He  had  dwelt  also  upon  the 
strong  natignal  feeling  of  the  English,  repeatedly  exhibited  when  an 
invasion  was  threatened,  and  the  uncertainty,  even  were  the  attempt 
successful,  of  the  continued  assistance  and  alliance  of  a  Prince  so 
ignorant  and  selfish  as  James.  Nevertheless,  in  this  instance  James 
was  right,  not  that  aU  and  more  than  all  that  Louvois  urged  was  not 
true,  but  that  the  separation  of  England  from  the  coalition,  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  the  blow  which  would  be  dealt  to  William's  influ- 
ence, were  worth  any  sacrifice  which  France  might  make.  Louvois' 
arguments,  however,  had  hitherto  prevailed  ;  the  assistance  given  to 
James  had  been  but  slight  But  Louvois*  death  (which  took  place  on 
the  16th  of  July  1691)  opened  brighter  hopes  to  the  exiled  King. 
Louis  was  at  length  persuaded ;  and  a  vast  plan  was  made  which, 
had  it  been  carried  out  as  intended,  might  well  have  been  successful. 
An  army  was  secretly  collected  during  the  winter  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy.  Two  fleets  were  assembled  at  Brest  and  at  Toulon,  num- 
bering together  80  ships  of  the  line,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tourville  and  D'Estr^es,  to  convoy  this  army  to  England. 
James,  misled  by  his  hopes  and  by  the  double-dealing  of  fiussell, 
believed,  and  made  Louis  believe,  that  the  English  fleet  was  thoroughly 
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disaffected.  Secure  in  tMs  belief,  it  was  without  much  anxiety  that 
the  inyadeis  found  the  spring  far  advanced,  while  still  the  weather 
prevented  the  junction  of  the  fleets. 

But  meanwhile  all  secresy  had  been  lost.  The  Queen  in  England, 
and  William  in  Holland,  had  put  forth  all  their  energy'-,  ^^^^  ^^ 
and  a  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleet  of  90  ships  La  Hognt. 
was  in  the  Channel  under  command  of  Bussell.  At  ''*^^* 
last  one  French  squadron,  that  of  Tourville,  consisting  of  44  ships, 
made  its  appearance.  It  was  supposed  that,  weak  as  it  was,  it  was 
sufficient  for  all  necessary  purposes ;  it  could  probably  beat  the 
Dutch  contingent,  and  the  English  fleet  was  of  no  account,  for 
neither  Bussell  nor  his  men  were  likely  to  flght  Belying  on  this 
£EJse  belief,  Louis  issued  peremptory  orders  to  his  admiral  to  cover  the 
invasion,  and  fight  the  enemy  wherever  he  met  them.  But  James's 
folly  had  already  gone  &r  to  thwart  any  hopes  based  upon  the 
temper  of  the  English.  He  had  issued  a  Declaration,  the  work  of 
his  counsellor  Melfort,  excepting  from  all  hope  of  pardon,  not  only 
a  long  list  of  gentlemen  by  name,  but  whole  classes  of  Englishmen,  all 
judges,  jurymen,  and^  lawyers  who  had  been  employed  in  any  of  the 
prosecutionB  of  Jacobites,  all  magistrates  who  did  not  instantly 
(regardless  of  where  they  might  be)  make  common  cause  with  him 
upon  his  appearance,  aU  spies  and  informers  who  had  divulged  his 
secrets,  even  the  insignificant  fishermen  of  Sheemess  who  had  hin- 
dered him  on  his  first  attempt  to  escape  from  England.  So  ridiculous, 
so  ill-judged  was  the  Declaration,  that,  far  from  suppressing  it,  the 
Tgngliah  Council  reprinted  it,  and  distributed  it  largely,  with  a  few 
pungent  criticisms  of  their  own.  Even  Jacobites  had  to  confess  that 
at  least  500  men  were  excepted.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  effect  of 
such  a  Dedaiation,  when  contrasted  with  William's  noble  Act  of 
Grace  of  the  preceding  year.  What  James's  folly  had  thus  half  done 
th/e  Queen's  sagacity  completed.  Urged  on  all  sides  to  apprehend 
known  Jacobites,  with  the  denunciations  of  a  plot,  perfectly  fictitious 
indeed,  but  none  the  less  very  plausible,  the  creation  of  a  rascal  of 
the  name  of  Toung,  just  placed  in  her  hands,  and  fully  conscious  of 
the  intrigues  of  BusseU  her  admiral,  she  wrote  a  noble  letter,  express- 
ing her  trust  and  reliance  on  the  patriotism  of  her  fleet,  and  sent  it 
to  Bussell,  with  orders  to  read  it  to  the  captains  of  his  fleet  Bussell, 
at  heart  a  Whig  and  a  devoted  lover  of  his  profession,  hesitated  no 
longer.  He  would  fight,  he  said,  though  Eong  James  himself  were  in 
the  hostile  fleet  He  went  from  ship  to  ship,  encouraging  the  crews, 
and  when  Tourville  bore  down  upon  him  there  was  no  sign  of  faint- 
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heartedness  in  the  English  fleet.  Overpowered  by  nnmbers,  the 
French  fleet  fled,  broke  into  fragments,  and  was  destroyed  piecemeal 
But  twelve  of  the  largest  ships,  with  Tonrville  himself,  took  refoge 
under  the  Forts  of  La  Hogue,  under  the  eyes  of  James  and  Marshal 
Bellefonds,  commander  of  the  army.  There,  as  they  lay  in  two  divi- 
sions in  shallow  water,  they  were  attacked  on  two  successive  days  by 
a  flotilla  of  English  boats,  under  Admiral  Rooke ;  and  under  the  guns 
of  the  forts,  which  were  supposed  to  render  them  quite  secure,  they 
were  taken  and  burnt,  while  James  looked  on  and  saw  the  destruction 
of  this  his  last  hope. 

This  great  victory  over  the  French,  the  first  which  the  nation  had 
Beeomd  oriiis  of  won  for  many  years,  drove  the  people  wild  with  delight 
tii«  war  ovMT.  ^j[2  the  more  heavy  was  their  disappointment  at  the  feeble 
manner  in  which  it  was  followed  up,  and  at  the  ill  success  of  the 
war  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  An  expedition 
8ai»e  uatm  ^^i^^t  St.  Malo  failed  through  the  jealousy  of  its  com- 
sncMM  of  tb«  manders.  The  broken  fleet  of  Tourville,  unable  to  keep 
*••*•  the  sea,  assumed  a  new  form.    French  cruisers  and  pri- 

vateers covered  the  ocean,  and  hundreds  of  English  merchantmen  fell  a 
prey  to  them.  The  commercial  world  suffered  more  heavily  from  the 
individual  enterprises  of  men  such  as  the  privateer  captains  Jean  Bart 
and  Dugouay  Trouin  than  from  the  great  united  fleets  of  France,  and 
almost  regretted  the  victory  which  had  called  to  life  such  enemies. 

The  chief  incidents  of  the  war  in  the  Netherlands — ^the  fall  of  the 
Fan  of  nm&w.  gi^eat  fortress  of  Namur,  and  the  battle  of  Steinkirk — 
June  80.  -^ere  very  characteristic  of  the  art  of  war  at  this  period. 

It  was  a  time  of  slow,  methodical,  and  scientific  movement  in  the 
field,  but  of  great  advance  in  the  art  of  attacking  and  defending 
fortresses,  which  in  the  hands  of  Yauban  and  Cohom  was  so  far 
perfected,  that  for  more  than  a  century  no  important  change  was 
made  in  the  system  they  advocated.  Louis  did  not  press  his 
advantage ;  after  taking  Namur  his  army  was  diminished  by  detach- 
ments sent  to  other  quarters,  and  William  thought  he  saw  an 
opportunity  of  striking  a  heavy  blow  against  his  weakened  opponent. 
A  traitor  in  the  English  army  had  habitually  informed  Marshal 
Luxemburg  of  every  movement  of  the  allied  troops.  His  corre- 
spondence was  discovered,  and  with  a  pistol  at  his  breast  he  was 
forced  to  write  false  information  which  William  dictated.  Having 
g^^^^  ^  thus,  as  he  hoped,  misdirected  the  vigilance  of  his  enemy, 

Bteinurk.  the  King  determined  upon  a  surprise.    The  unexpected 

A««.  4.  difficulties  offered  by  the  country  prevented  its  success. 
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Luzembnig  got  his  troops  into  order  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
the  Englifili  division  under  Mackay  soon  found  itself  hotly  engaged. 
It  was  successfol  in  its  first  efforts,  but  the  household  troops  of 
Louis  were  sent  against  it,  and  Count  Solmes  withheld  the  supports 
which  should  have  come  to  its  assistance.  The  division  was  nearly 
destroyed,  and  the  anger  of  the  English  blazed  up  fiercely  against  the 
Dutch  general,  who,  set  over  the  head  of  the  English  commanders, 
thus  basely  deserted  their  troops. 

It  was  thus,  with  many  causes  of  discontent,  that,  upon  the  return 
of  William  to  England,  t^e  Parliament  assembled.  Mis- 
management  had  neutralized  the  great  victory  of  La  Pu^iMMBi 
Hogue ;  the  discovery  of  Preston's  plot  had  not  been  "*^*  *" 
followed  by  a  single  act  of  justice  upon  the  Jacobites;  a  sharp 
quarrel  had  broken  out  between  the  Queen  and  her  sister,  which,  as 
Marlborough's  treachery  was  unknown,  seemed  merely  capricious  and 
causeless ;  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  had  been  a  mere  disastrous 
repetition  of  the  last  year's  campaign ;  William's  chief  misfortune  was 
commonly  attributed  to  the  mismanagement,  or  perhaps  the  treachery 
of  the  Dutch  general ;  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  alienated  by  the 
apprehension  of  two  of  its  members,  who  had  been  put  to  their 
lecognizances,  and  no  farther  charge  brought  against  them;  the 
harvest  in  England  had  failed,  so  that  com  had  doubled  its  natural 
price ;  and  the  police'had  grown  so  lax  that  highwaymen  in  gangs 
of  twenty  and  thirty  infested  the  country,  and  robbed  almost  within 
sight  of  London.  Both  Lords  and  Commons  consequently  entered 
warmly  upon  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  nation.  But  the 
continued  jealousy  which  existed  between  the  two  Houses  brought 
their  inquiries  to  nothing.  As  yet  neither  Ministry  nor  Opposition 
was  sufficiently  organized  to  secure  the  iadvantages  either  of  stable 
govenmient  or  of  thorough  reform.  The  administration  was  carried 
on  as  before  with  all  the  evils  of  a  Ministry  divided  against  itself,  in 
the  presence  of  a  factious  and  disorganized  Opposition. 

Some  important  steps  were  however  taken  with  regard  to  finance. 
There  was  still  a  tolerably  unanimous  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  war,  and  money  had  to  be  procured.    In  the  ^ 

arrangements  for  supplying  the  necessary  money,  the  financial  talents 
of  Charles  Montague,  a  young  and  rising  member  of  the  Whig  party, 
first  became  conspicuous.  Early  known  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  the 
author  in  company  with  Priot  of  "  The  Town  and  Country  Mouse," 
he  had  been  introduced  to  the  King  by  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and,  after  strengthening  his  position  by  a  marriage  with  the  Dowager 
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Countess  of  Manchester,  had  entered  political  life,  and  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Tieasnry  in  1691.  The  financial 
measures  recommended  consisted  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Land 
Tax  and  of  the  first  establishment  of  Government  loans.  The  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  Gbvemmenthadin  early  times  been  met  by  sub- 
sidies. These  subsidies  were  levied  both  on  moveables  and  on  land, 
but  were  chiefly  supported  by  an  assessment  on  the  land  at  the  nominal 
rate  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  Land  had  increased  greatly  in 
value  as  the  demand  for  it  increased,  while  gold  and  silver  had  fallen 
greatly  in  value  after  the  discovery  of  America.  In  the  assessment  for 
subsidies  neither  of  these  circumstances  was  taken  into  consideration. 
The  four  shilling  land  tax  had  come  in  reality  to  be  less  than 
twopence  in  the  pound.  During  the  Commonwealth,  and  sub- 
sequently, a  different  method  of  taxation  had  been  followed.  The 
sum  to  be  raised  had  been  first  determined,  and  each  landowner 
had  been  called  upon  to  pay  a  proportional  share.  In  1692  the  Land 
Tax  was  reintroduced  and  reorganized.  A  new  valuation  was  made, 
and  upon  this  basis  a  tax  was  annually  laid  upon  the  land  varying 
from  a  TniTiinnnm  of  oue  shilling  in  lime  of  peace  to  four  shillings 
orteiBofttie  ^  times  of  emergency.  Four  shillings  on  this  new 
Hattmud  i>6bt.  valuation- produced  about  j£2,000,000.  This  sum  fell 
jml  20. 1698.  considerably  short  of  what  was  required.  In  addition, 
therefore,  a  loan,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  National  Debt^  was  raised 
Money  was  plentiful  in  the  countiy,  and  was  so  easily  obtained,  that 
bubble  companies  and  stock-jobbing  had  become  rife.  Montague 
determined  to  turn  some  of  this  superfluous  wealth  to  the  use  of  the 
country,  and  to  spread  the  payment  of  the  debt  over  several  generations* 
The  plan  at  first  adopted  in  raising  these  loans  was  not  exactly  the 
same  as  our  present  method  of  perpetual  funding.  The  lenders  were 
tife  annuitants,  and  the  interest  of  the  loan  was  secured  on  new  duties 
on  beer  and  other  liquors.  As  each  annuitant  died  his  annuity  was 
divided  among  the  survivors,  till  their  number  was  reduced  to  seven, 
who  would  at  that  time  be  naturally  in  receipt  of  an  enormous  interest 
on  their  original  loan.  After  that,  on  the  death  of  each  of  those 
seven,  his  annuity  lapsed  to  GK)vemment.  The  whole  debt  woiQd 
therefore  be  extinguished  at  the  death  of  the  longest-lived  annuitant 
The  money  thus  collected  was  soon  spent  upon  another  disastrous 
iHiaitroQi  campaign.  Louis,  in  spite  of  the  exhausted  condition  ol 
mmpikigii  his  country,  made  extraordinary  efforts  in  all  directions. 

^'^  As  far  as  tibe  English  only  were  concerned,  the  two  great 

events  of  the  campaign  were  the  battle  of  Landen  and  the  destruo' 
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tion  of  the  Smyrna  fleet.    LoiiiBy  nsisg  his  late  conqnest,  Namnry 
for  hiB  point  of  departure,  had  formed  two  armies,  one  under  Boufflers, 
the  other  under  Luxemburg,  and  hoped  to  repeat  the  triumph  of 
former  years  by  the  capture  of  either  Li^ge  or  Brussels.    But  he  fotmd 
it  was  impossible  to  take  either  of  those  cities  without  fighting  a 
pitched  battle  with  WilHam.    In  spite  of  the  earnest  request  of  his 
generals,  he  withdrew  to  Versailles,  and  removed  the  army  of  Boufflers 
to  the  Bhine.    Though  thus  weakened,  Luxemburg,  by  a  threatened 
attack  upon  Li^,  induced  William  to  reduce  his  forces  ^^^^  ^ 
to  save  that  town,  and  then  falling  upon  him  at  Landen,  uaAm. 
defeated  him  after  a  battle,  the  stubbornest  and  bloodiest  '^  ^' 
of  the  war.    William's  skill  somewhat  neutralized  the  effect  of  his 
defeat,  and  Charleroi  was  the  only  new  acquisition  of  the  French 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  made  perhaps  eyen  greater  impression 
upon  the  English  than  the  defeat  of  Landen.  The  fleet,  in  which 
was  accumulated  more  than  a  year's  supply  for  the  Eastern  markets, 
and  which  numbered  400  ships,  was  to  be  convoyed  in  safety  from 
London  through  the  Straits  of  Qibraltar.  After  passing  the  Channel 
unopposed,  the  English  admirals,  supposing  that  the  ^^  ^^^^ 
danger  was  over,  withdrew  towards  England  with  their  smynia  fleet 
flhipB  of  war,  and  the  trading  fleet  passed  onward,  '^^' 
gnarded  only  by  Booke  with  about  twenty  men  of  war.  Off  St. 
Vincent  it  feU  in  with  the  whole  combined  navy  of  France,  for  the 
squadrons  of  Toulon  and  Brest  had  joined,  and  were  lying  in  wait 
for  their  rich  prey  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  convoy  was  completely 
broken  up,  many  vessels  destroyed,  while  the  others  fled  for  safely 
in  all  directions.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  estimated  at  many 
millions.  The  disaster  would  certainly  have  been  much  worse  had 
not  two  Dutch  ships  which  formed  part  of  the  convoy  gallantly 
sacrificed  themselves,  and  engaged  no  less  than  eighteen  of  the 
enemy's  fleet. 

Li  other  parts  of  Europe  the  armies  of  France  were  equally  suo- 
oessfoL  Catalonia  had  been  invaded  and  Bosas  taken.  Catinat  had 
defeated  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  great  battle  of  Marsiglia  (Oct.  3). 
The  Turks  had  compelled  the  Germans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  successes,  France  was  so  worn  out,  that  hints 
of  a  desire  for  peace  began  to  reach  the  English  King. 

The  possibility  of  being  called  upon  to  settle  this  great  point,  and 
the  necessity  of  taking  speedy  advantage  of  his  enemy's  weakness, 
brought  mox^  clearly  honte  to  William  the  great  difficulty  which  had 
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beset  Ms  reign.  For  tiie  position  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
wmiaai*!  to  engage  antboritatiyely  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  for 

rnnS^^  the  money  required  for  the  pay  of  his  army,  and  for  the 
pariiaaitttt.  subsidies  by  which  alone  the  allies  were  kept  true  to 
their  engagements,  he  was  dependent  upon  Parliament,  for  at  the 
Revolution  the  Parliament  had  taken  upon  itself  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  nation.  Yet  upon  that  Parliament  he  was  unable 
to  rely ;  for  the  representative  body,  though  conscious  of  its  power, 
had  not  yet  learnt  to  use  it  advantageously.  It  was  that  worst 
of  all  forms  of  supreme  power,  a  large  disorganized  assembly.  Well 
aware  that,  both  as  head  of  a  confederacy  and  as  a  general,  freedom  of 
addon  wJ  necessary  for  him,  Wiffiam^had  ke/as  fer'«.  possible 
the  management  of  foreign  affairs  in  his  own  hands,  and  had  sought 
to  win  the  favour  of  all  parties  by  a  judicious  impartiality.  In  the 
main  he  had  been  well  supported  in  his  foreign  policy ;  but  faction 
was  so  rife,  the  increasing  divergence  of  opinion  so  great,  and  the 
capricious  character  of  the  Lower  House  so  evident,  that  he  could 
take  no  important  step  with  confidence.  He  could  not  answer  for  a 
year's  continuance  of  the  war  spirit,  nor  be  certain  that  any  steps  he 
might  take  with  regard  to  peace  would  be  acknowledged  even  by 
his  own  ministers.  It  became  necessary,  if  possible,  to  introduce 
some  order  and  organization  into  this  uncertain  body.  It  would  be 
better  to  risk  a  formal  opposition  of  a  certain  number,  and  be  sure  of 
unanimity  in  his  own  administration,  than  to  be  at  the  caprice  of  a 
Heformia  popular  assembly.  William  therefore  listened  to  the 
united  Whig  BUggestious  of  Suuderlaud,  and  determined  to  place 
"*'****^'  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig  party,  that 

party  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  which  was 
pledged  to  the  continuation  of  the  war.  During  the  next  two  years 
a  change  in  ministry  was  gradually  carried  out,  which  ended  by  the 
establishment  in  1696  of  the  first  united  ministry  in  English  history. 
It  was  led  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party,  of  which  the  leaders 
were  Somers,  Halifax,  Bussell  and  Wharton  (known  afterwards  as 
the  Junto). 

Parliament  during  these  years  was  occupied  in  financial  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  constant  drain  of  the  war,  and  in  perpetual  party 
struggles  which  terminated  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Whigs, 
and  in  the  substitution  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  for  their  Tory 
rivals  in  all  the  chief  offices  of  the  administration.  The  first  trial  of 
strength  between  the  parties  arose  upon  the  question  ot  the  naval 
administration  of  the  former  year.    The  whole  nation  smarted  under 
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the  dieasteiB  which  had  followed  on  the  great  victory  of  La  Hogne, 
which  the  Whigs  had  attrihuted  not  only  to  the  malad-  _  .  . 
ministration  of  the  two  Tory  admirals  to  whom  the  fleet 
had  been  intrusted,  bnt  also  to  treachery.  It  was  impossible,  they 
argued,  that  Louis  could  have  denuded  the  Channel  of  his  fleet,  and 
allowed  a  junction  of  his  admirals  so  far  south  as  St.  Vincent,  unless 
he  had  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  rich  prey  he  desired 
would  fall  into  his  hands  but  weakly  guarded.  The  Tories,  who 
were  unable  to  deny  the  maladministration,  were  anxious  to 
exdnde  the  word  "treacherous"  from  the  motion.  The  Whig 
party  wias  however  triumphant,  and  by  a  considerable  majority  the 
word  was  retained.  But  though  the  general  assertion  of  treason  was 
thus  made,  the  Commons,  as  was  not  unusual,  shrunk  from  fixing  the 
treason  upon  any  particular  person,  and  each  individual  accused  was 
acquitted  by  a  small  majority.  Enough  had  been  done,  however,  to 
give  the  King  a  fair  opportunity  of  re-establishing  Bussell,  the  great 
enemy  of  Nottingham  the  Secretary,  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  tlms  taking  one  step  towards  his  Whig  ministry.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  Nottingham  to  remain  in  office  with  BusseU ;  he  was  conse- 
quently removed  from  the  Secretaryship,  and  a  fresh  vacancy  thus 
created,  which,  after  some  delay,  caused  by  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  felt  keenly  the  fault  he  had  once  committed  in 
tampering  with  the  Jacobites,  was  filled  by  that  nobleman,  one  of 
the  Whig  chiefs.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  therefore,  William 
found  himself  with  most  of  his  chief  officers  belongiug  to  the  Whig 
party.  Trenchard  and  Shrewsbury  were  Secretaries.  Eussell  was 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  Somers  was  Lord  Keeper,  and  Montague 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  only  two  Tories  of  importance  left 
were  Caermarthen,  Lord  President,  and  Gk>dolphin,  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury.  But  the  character  of  the  latter  minister  led  him  to  devote 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  his  official  business,  of  which  he  wap 
mafiter.  Caermarthen  was  therefore,  in  fact,  the  only  important 
element  of  discord  in  the  administration. 

Montague  owed  his  elevation  to  the  continued  success  of  hk  finan- 
cial plans.    A  fresh  loan,  known  as  the  Lottery  Loan — ^because  though 
the  whole  rate  of  interest  was  low,  in  exceptional  cases  chosen  by 
lottery  it  was  very  high — was  successfully  negotiated,  BrtabBthment 
and  more  important  than  this,  the  Bank  of  England  of  tb*  Bank  of 
was  triumphantly  established.    Banking  with  private  '^**^'^'"^ 
goldsmiths  had  come  into  fashion  within  the  last  two  reigns,  when 
the  convenience  of  cheques  in  the  place  of  ready-money  payments 
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had  become  obyioills,  while  the  advantage  to  the  banker  who  had 
the  use  of  the  ready  money  was  also  plain.  The  fSeiult  of  the  system 
was  its  insecniitj,  which  had  been  proved  by  the  not  nnfrequent 
bankruptcy  of  one  or  other  of  the  banking  goldsmiths.  A  Scotch- 
man of  the  name  of  Paterson  had  some  years  previously  suggested 
the  plan  of  a  national  bank,  by  which  the  Government  should 
obtain  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  banker,  and  the  public,  while 
gaining  the  convenience  of  cheques,  should  have  a  better  security 
than  private  goldsmiths  offered.  This  scheme  Montague  now  adopted^ 
He  borrowed  rather  upwards  of  a  million,  and  formed  the  lenders 
into  a  banking  company,  allowing  them  to  treat  the  loan  to  Govern- 
ment as  part  of  their  capital,  .the  interest  of  which,  secured  upon 
taxes,  gave  them  the  requisite  supply  of  ready  money.  They  were 
bound  to  pursue  no  other  business  except  banking,  yet,  even  with 
this  restriction,  so  desirable  did  the  plan  seem,  that  it  was  at  once 
triumphantly  carried  through.  As  a  contingent  advantage  to  Govern- 
ment, it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  company,  which  included  many 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  moneyed  interest,  were  pledged,  for  their  own 
preservation,  to  support  the  present  settlement  of  the  throne.  Their 
existence  depended  upon  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  upon 
their  loan,  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  Jacobites,  if  success- 
ful, would  pay.  The  importance  of  this  point  became  very  obvious 
afterwards,  when,  in  more  than  one  crisis,  the  credit  of  Government 
was  saved  by  advances  from  the  Bank.  One  other  important  measure 
The  TMeaniai  ^^  Carried  by  this  Parliament,  and  that  also  was  in  ac- 
ABt  paM«d.  cordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Whigs.  This  was 
^*^  "•*•  the  Triennial  Act,  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliament 

to  three  years.  The  King,  always  jealous  of  his  prerogative,  had  already 
once  refused  his  assent  to  this  Bill ;  but  now,  having  placed  himself 
in  Whig  hands,  he  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  the  Bill  was  passed. 
He  was  indeed  in  no  position  to  enter  into  a  struggle  with  his 
Parliament.  A  great  blow  was  falling  on  him,  which  unhinged  him 
more  than  any  difficulties  or  defeats  had  yet  done.    This  was  the 

Dea«hofQoe«B  ^®**^  ^^  ^  ^nl^  who  had  sickened  of  the  smallpox, 
ifu7.  and,  after  a  short  illness,  died  on  the  20th  of  December 

^^^  *^*  1694.    Her  death  caused  universal  sorrow  in  England 

and  among  the  Protestant  interest  on  the  Continent,  while  it  raised  the 
hopes  of  James  and  his  friends,  who  believed,  not  without  a  show  of 
reason,  that  William  succeeded  in  holding  his  place  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  popularity  of  his  Queen.  Their  hopes  proved  ill  founded,  for 
though  at  first  the  King  seemed  so  broken-hearted  that  he  declared 
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he  could  neyer  again  lead  an  army,  when  once  he  had  conqnezed  his 
fiiBt  giie^  he  resumed  his  old  enei^,  and  success  such  as  he  had 
never  yet  met  with  attended  his  efforts  hoth  at  home  and  abroad. 

Meanwhile  in  England  there  was  no  cessation  in  the  strife  of 
parties.  The  Whigs  pursued  their  triumphant  course,  Bxpouioa  of 
and  combined  to  remove  the  last  of  their  opponents  from  SlIS^**' 
the  Government.  Trevor,  a  Tory,  had  in  the  early  ifwdiiW 
part  of  the  reign  been  made  Speaker  of  the  House,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Caennarthen's  plans  of  corruption. 
Employed  in  corrupting  others,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should 
be  himself  above  corruption.  Suspicions  of  his  venality  having 
arisen,  the  Whigs  proceeded  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  City 
of  London  and  of  the  East  India  Company,  which,  after  much 
contest,  had  obtained  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  The  Committee 
found  tiiat  the  City  had  paid  Sir  John  Trevor  in  the  preceding 
session  1000  guineas  for  forwarding  a  local  BiU.  The  proof  was  too 
dear  to  be  questioned.  Trevor  from  the  chair  had  to  put  the 
question  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  of  high  crime  and  misdemean- 
our, and  to  declare  before  all  men  that  '^  the  Ayes  had  it."  He  saved 
himself  from  the  unutterable  ignominy  of  announcing  his  own  expul- 
sion by  feigning  illness.  A  new  Speaker,  Foley,  who  did  not  belong 
clearly  to  either  party,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

The  accounts  of  the  East  India  Company  afforded  the  Whigs  even 
greater  triumph.  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Com- 
pany, confessed  to  having  disbursed  very  large  sums  to  secure  the 
charter,  but  would  give  no  particular  accounts.  The  Commons, 
determined  not  to  be  thwarted,  passed  a  Bill  condemning  him  to 
refund  all  the  money  thus  spent,  in  addition  to  a  heavy  fine,  unless 
he  made  a  fall  confession.  In  the  Upper  House  tiie  Bill  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Lord  Caermarthen,  now  Duke  of  Leeds,  who, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  solemnly  averred  that  he  had  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter,  and  was  moved  by  public  considerations 
only.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  a  joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses  should  inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  money  that  had 
been  secretly  spent,  and  that  if  Cook  confessed  he  should  be  held 
guiltless.  The  joint  Committee  met ;  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  whose  guilt  in  the  matter  had  been  suggested  by  the  Tories, 
were  proved  perfectly  innocent.  But  ^5000  were  traced,  if  not  to 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  himself  at  all  events  to  his  confidential  man  of 
business.  Articles  of  impeachment  were  made  out  against  him. 
They  could  not,  however,  be  brought  forward,  because  the  man  of 
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buBJnefw,  who  would  hare  supplied  necessaiy  evidence,  had  made 
his  escape  to  Holland.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  continued  to  assert  hiB 
innocence,  but  confessed  that  he  had  allowed  money  to  be  paid  to  his 
steward,  considering  this  a  very  different  thing  from  taking  it  him- 
self. It  also  appeared  that  the  money  had  been  refunded  the 
very  morning  of  the  first  sitting  of  the  joint  Committee.  Though 
fckar.  foiled  of  their  impeachment,  the  Whigs  and  the  Commons 
martbu.  had  done  their  work.     Leeds  was  obliged  to  retire  from 

"**'•  active  life,  and  was  never  afterwards  employed  in  the 

administration.    The  sole  discordant  member  of  the  Government 
was  thus  got  rid  ol 

Abroad  likewise  affairs  took  a  turn  more  &vourable  to  England 
svoeen  abroad.  ^^^  ^^^  Whigs.  Just  before  the  death  of  Mary  the 
jnnaUM.  YF2k£  had  entered  into  a  somewhat  new  phase.  The 
navies  of  the  two  great  powers  had  transferred  the  scene  of  operations 
to  the  Mediterranean.  Thither  Tourville  •  had  gone  from  Brest, 
and  thither  Kussell,  with  the  English  fleet,  had  followed  him.  He 
had  found  means  to  keep  the  French  fleet  in  harbour,  and  to 
do  good  service  to  the  general  cause  by  the  relief  of  ^Barcelona, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  absence  of  the  French  fleet  from  Brest,  which  led  to  the 
TtaMhtry  of  Supposition  that  the  harbour  must  be  unguarded,  seemed 
icariboronflb.  ^0  ajford  an  opportunity  for  an  attack  in  that  quarter. 
An  expedition  was  planned ;  the  forces  were  intrusted  to  Tahnash, 
while  the  Duke  of  Leeds'  son  Caermarthen  commanded  the  fleet. 
It  gave  occasion  for  a  new  act  of  villany  on  the  part  of  Marlborough ; 
though  the  plan  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  he  contrived  to  worm 
it  out,  and  as  had  happened  once  or  twice  before  in  his  career, 
he  used  his  knowledge  only  to  lay  the  details  of  the  plan  before 
James,  and  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  English  expedition. 
Yauban,  the  great  French  engineer,  was  sent  down  to  re>fortify 
the  place.  Every  vantage-ground  was  crowned  with  batteries, 
and  into  the  trap  thus  laid  for  him  Talmash  had  rushed  head- 
long to  meet  his  death^  in  company  with  700  English  soldiers 
(June  7,  1694).  Marlborough's  treachery  in  this  instance  was 
rather  personal  than  politicaL  Talmash  alone  of  the  English 
generals  could  in  any  way  compete  with  him,  and  he  knew  that  at 
his  death  or  failure  William,  who  it  must  be  recollected  did  not 
know  the  fuU  extent  of  his  treachery,  would  be  obliged  to  restore 
him  to  his  command.  His  treacherous  plan  succeeded.  He  was 
again  employed,  though  so  thoroughly  mistrusted,  that  William 
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lefuaed  when  lie  went  abroad  to  give  the  regency  to  Anne,  which  he 
weJl  knew  wonld  he  hut  to  give  it  to  Marlborough.  Bat  the  death 
of  Mary,  which  occnired]  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  while  it  excited 
the  other  Jacobites  to  action,  for  a  time  rend^:ed  Marlborough  true 
to  William;  for  it  was  followed  by  a  reconciliation  between  the 
King  and  the  Princess  Anne,  and  Marlborough  was  now  content  to 
wait  till  the  King's  death  for  the  completion  of  his  designs.  The 
more  earnest  Jacobites  followed  a  different  course,  and  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  conspiracy  aimed  against  his  life  by  Fenwick,  Ohamock^ 
and  Porter,  that  William  set  out  for  Flanders  (May  1695). 

In  that  country  he  had  no  longer  the  same  formidable  enemy  with 
whom  to  contend.    Luxemburg  was  dead,  and  his  place  was  ill  sup- 
plied by  Yilleroy  and  Louis'  illegitimate  son,  the  Duke  of  Maine, 
who  was  sent  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  him.    As  Flanders  was 
expected  to  be  the  great  seat  of  war,  the  bulk  of  the  ^^^    ^ 
French  army  was  placed  under  Yilleroy  in  that  country,  namm. 
Boufflers,   with    12,000   men,   guarded    the   Sambre.  ^•••' 
William,   however,    had   set   his   heart   upon   regaining   Namur. 
Judicious  feints  deceived  Yilleroy  as  to  his  intentions,  and  suddenly 
his  own  army,  that  of  the  Brandenburgers  and  that  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  marched  straight  against  the  city.    Boufflers  had  just 
time  to  throw  himself  with  his  troops  into  the  town.    A  body  of 
troops  under  the  Prince  of  Yaudemont  had  been  left  to  watch 
Yilleroy  in  Flanders.    When  that  general  advanced,  the  Prince  could 
not  hold  his  isolated  position,  and  only  succeeded  in  making  good 
his  retreat  through  the  cowardice  of  the  Duke  of  Maine.    Yilleroy 
advanced  almost  unopposed.    He  took  the  towns  of  Bixmuyde  and 
Deynse,  the  garrisons  of  which,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
were  sent  prisoners  to  France ;   and  hoping  by  threatening  the 
capital  to  draw  William  from  Namur,  he  approached  and  ruthlessly 
and  uselessly  bombarded  Brussels.    But,  undisturbed  by  Yilleroy's 
manoeuvres,  William  energetically  pursued  the  siege.    He  was  assisted 
by  Cohom,  who  had  originally  fortified  the  town,  and  had  seen  it 
taken  by  the  skill  of  his  great  rival  Yauban.    Yauban  had  since 
much  increased  the  fortifications,  and  Cohom  was  eager  to  regain 
his  honour  by  capturing  it.    At  length,  after  some  fierce  assaults, 
m  which  the  English  under  Lord  Cutts,  who  for  his  bravery  under 
fire  got  the  nickname  of  *'  the  Salamander,"  had  greatly  distinguished 
themselves,  the  town  surrendered,  but  the  castle  still  held  out.    It 
became  evident  to  Yilleroy  that  the  actual  presence  of  his  army 
could  alone  raise  the  siege.    Drawing  troops  from  all  the  neighbouring 
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garriBozui^  he  appioadied  with  80^000  men.  But  William  now  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  give  him  battle  withont  withdrawing  from 
his  opeiations.  For  three  days  the  armies  remained  in  presence, 
and  William  lay  expecting  the  attack,  bat  Yilleroy  jndged  his 
position  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  withdrew.  The  &te  of  the  for- 
tress was  now  sSaled,  but  Bonfflers  thought  that  his  hononr  demanded 
that  he  should  stand  an  assanlt ;  nor  was  it  till  the  English  had 
succeeded  at  the  cost  of  2000  men  in  making  a  lodgment  in  the 

place  that  he  consented  to  treat,  and  for  the  first  time 
Hamv.  in  history  a  French  maTshal  surrendered  a  fortress  to 

^^**-  a  victorious  enemy.    Having  gone  through  the  cere- 

mony of  Buxrender,  Boufflers  was  much  surprised  and  enraged  at  beiDg 
arrested  on  his  road  to  France.  His  angry  exclamations  against  the 
breach  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  met  by  the  reply,  that 
William  was  only  following  the  example  of  Louis  with  regard  to 
the  ganisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse.  He  was  kept  in  honourable 
imprisonment  till  those  garrisons  were  restored. 

It  was  thus  no  longer  as  a  beaten  and  unfortunate,  though  skilful 
wmum'i  tri-  general,  that  William  returned  to  Englcmd.  TheTrien- 
vmphairt  raton.  nial  Bill  having  come  into  operation,  the  present  Parlia- 
^^^^^'  ment  would  have  come  to  a  natural  conclusion  the 

following  year.  It  had  on  the  whole  acted  so  much  in  favour 
of  William  and  the  Whigs,  that  William,  could  he  have  pro- 
longed it,  would  probably  have  been  willing  to  do  so.  But  he 
wisely  judged  that  it  would  be  better  to  call  his  new  Parliament 
while  still  popular  from  his  successes,  than  to  wait  the  chances  of  the 

future  year.  The  event  proved  that  he  was  right  A 
piE^MMBt.  brilliant  triumphant  progress  through  England  was  fol- 
HoT.  ta.  lowed  by  the  return  of  a  Parliament  with  an  immense 

majority  favourable  to  the  war  and  to  the  Whig  interests.  Four 
Whigs  were  returned  for  London.  Westminster  followed  the 
example  of  the  neighbouring  city,  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm 
that  even  the  great  Tory  leader  Seymour,  whose  interest  in  Devon- 
shire was  believed  to  render  his  return  for  Exeter  sure,  was  defeated 
in  that  town.  The  Parliament  thus  assembled  had  very  important 
work  before  it,  and,  acting  in  unison  with  the  King,  his  ministry,  and 
the  whole  country,  carried  it  through  to  a  noble  conclusion. 
This  important  work  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  currency. 

The  English  coin  had  originally  been  of  hammered 
^iSti^      metal,  it  was  constantiy  liable  to  inequality  in  weight, 

a^^d  being  left  with  raw  edges,  easily  dipped.     In 
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Charles  II.'b  reign  this  defect  had  been  partially  cured  by  the  use  oi 
machinery,  and  words  had  been  printed  round  the  edges  of  the  coin ; 
but  as  the  bad  hammered  coinage  was  Allowed  to  be  current  side  by 
side  with  the  new  milled  coinage,  the  better  coinage  had  either  been 
hoarded  or  had  left  the  country,  as  invariably  happens,  when  some 
part  of  the  coinage  of  the  country  is  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  the 
rest.  Consequently  the  evil  became  worse.  Coin  was  more  con- 
stantly clipped,  and  as  it  wore  out  was  more  easily  counterfeited. 
Its  defects  at  length  became  so  obvious  that  shopkeepers  refused  to 
take  it  except  by  weight ;  thus  causing  heavy  suffering  to  the  lower 
orders,  who  generally  received  their  wages  by  tale,  and  had  to  pay 
by  weight,  and  every  Httle  transaction  became  the  occasion  of  a  dis- 
pute. So  far  had  the  evil  gone,  that  when  trials  were  made  in  dif-^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  the  coinage  had  proved  on  an  average  to 
be  little  more  than  half  its  proper  weight.  A  re-issue  of  coin 
became  absolutely  necessary.  The  arrangements  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Somers  and  Montague,  of  John  Locke  the  philosopher,  and  Isaac 
Newton  the  mathematician.  In  devising  their  plan  two  great 
questions  met  them.  By  whom  should  the  expense  be  borne  ?  How 
could  the  inconvenience  of  the  short  supply  of  coin  which  must 
inevitably  follow  wjien  the  present  coinage  was  called  in  be  beet 
alleviated  ?  A  very  large  minority  wished  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by 
keeping  the  present  money  in  circulation,  but  lowering  its  nominal 
value.  This  plan,  which  was  in  fact  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  upon  all 
creditors,  was  not  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  four  sagacious  men 
with  whom  the  question  rested.  Two  schemes  recommended  them- 
selves chiefly  to  their  attention.  Locke  proposed  that,  after  a  certain 
fixed  date,  the  coin  should  be  valued  by  weight  only.  This  pre- 
vented any  deficiency  in  the  circulating  medium,  as  the  present 
money  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  but  it  threw  the 
whole  expense  of  bringing  the  nominal  and  real  value  of  the  coin 
into  harmony,  not  on  the  G^ovemment,  but  on  the  individual 
possessors  of  the  coin.  It  was  evidently  fedrer  that,  where  the 
evil  was  a  national  one,  the  nation  should  bear  the  expense. 
Somers  suggested  that,  with  extreme  secresy,  a  proclamation  should 
be  prepared,  saying  that  in  three  days  the  hammered  coin  should 
pass  by  weight  only,  but  that  those  who  held  it  might  bring  it  in 
parcels  to  the  mint,  where  it  should  be  counted  and  weighed,  and 
immediately  restored,  with  a  written  promise  of  a  future  payment 
of  the  difference  between  the  nominal  and  real  value  of  tiie  coin. 
Thus  the  money  would  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  only  for  the 
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short  time  necessary  to  count  it,  while  the  nation  wonld  subsequently 
pay  the  difference.  But  for  this  plan  secresy  and  suddenness  were 
necessary,  or  the  intervening  period  would  have  given  opportunity 
and  temptation  for  unlimited  mutilation  of  the  coinage.  Secresy 
would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  consult  Parliament,  and 
Montague,  in  the  existing  state  of  party  feeling,  shrank  from  the 
responsibility  this  implied.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  act  in  a 
perfectly  honest,  simple  and  straightforward  manner ;  and  immedi- 
ately on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  a  Bill  was  framed  in  accordance 
with  certain  resolutions  previously  taken.  By  these  it  was  dedaied 
that  the  old  standard  should  be  kept  up,  that  milled  coin  should  alone 
be  us^,  that  the  loss  should  fall  on  the  nation,  not  on  individuals, 
and  that  the  4th  of  May  following  should  be  the  last  day  on  which 
hammered  coin  should  be  allowed  to  be  used.  The  advantage  of  the 
good  understanding  between  the  Government  and  the  Bazik  now 
became  evident  To  meet  the  expense  of  the  new  coinage  £1,200,000 
was  wanted.  The  Bank  advanced  it  without  difficulty  on  the  security 
of  a  window  tax,  which  took  the  place  of  the  much  hated  hearth  tax, 
and  which  lasted  on  almoisrt  to  our  own  time.  At  last  the  critical  day, 
the  4th  of  May,  drew  near.  Fortunately  the  country  was  in  an 
enthusiastic  mood.  Two  great  Jacobite  plots,  closely  connected,  which 
had  been  concocted  during  the  previous  summer,  had  been  discovered. 
These  were  Berwick's  plot  for  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Jacobites 
and  for  an  invasion  from  France ;  and  a  plot  concocted  at  St.  Gtermains, 
intrusted  to  Barclay,  for  the  assassination  of  William  on  his  road  from 
Kensington  to  Richmond.  Invasion  and  assassrnation  are  the  two 
forms  of  conspiracy  which  the  English  people  cannot  bear ;  and  the 
full  discovery  of  these  schemes,  with  the  proved  certainty  that  both 
Louis  and  James  were  fully  conscious  of  all  their  atrocious  details, 
roused  the  nation  for  an  instant  to  an  unusual  unanimity  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  enabled  Parliament  to  set  on  foot  a  great  association,  signed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  the 
King,  to  support  the  war,  and  to  pursue  with  vengeance  any  attempt 
upon  his  life.  Qood  tempered  and  loyal  though  the  people  weie  the 
crisis  was  a  fearful  one.  The  operations  of  the  mint  were  very  slow. 
j£4,000,000  of  the  old  coinage  lay  melted  in  the  treasury  vaults.  As 
yet  scarcely  any  new  silver  had  appeared.  Money  was  not  to  be  had 
either  for  trade  or  for  private  payments.  Large  employers  somehow 
contrived,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  old  coinage  which  had 
not  been  dipped,  to  pay  the  wages.  But  the  greater  part  of  England 
lived  on  credit ;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  thus  the  crisis  would 
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scarcely  haye  been  got  over,  had  it  not  been  for  an  expedient  of 
Montague's,  who  issued  Govemment  secniitieSy  bearing  interest  at 
threepence  a  day  on  ;£100.  These  are  what  are  known  now  aa 
Exchequer  biUsy  and  form  a  floating  debt  due  by  Qovemment  They 
were  eagerly  used,  and  with  the  paper  issues  of  the  Bank  and  the 
£ree  use  of  dieques  and  credit  by  all,  the  dangerous  time  was  tided 
over. 

But  the  most  alarming  feature  was  not  the  difficulty  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  but  the  difficulty  felt  by  Qovemment  woiiAnii  w«at 
and  by  the  King  himself  in  provisioning  the  troops  and  ^  buim7. 
carrying  on  the  war.  In  the  midst  of  the  commercial  crifliB  the 
Bank  of  England  had  met  with  great  difficulties ;  the  goldsmiths,  who 
had  always  hated  their  great  rival,  took  the  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  destroy  it  by  villanous  means,  they  bought  up  all  tiie  Bank  paper 
on  which  they  could  lay  hands,  and  suddenly  bringing  it  forward,  de- 
manded immediate  payment.  The  Bank  directors  with  great  couiage 
gained  time  by  refusing  to  i>ay  the  nefarious  daim,  and  xefening  their 
enemies  to  the  courts  of  law.  By  means  of  calls  on  their  subscribers 
they  continued  to  pay  by  feir  the  greater  part  of  the  private  and  just 
claims  upon  them,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to 
assist  the  King  when  he  suddenly  wrote  home  to  say  that  j£200,000 
were  absolutely  necessary. 

William  had  hoped  that  his  wants  would  have  been  met  by  the 
establishment,  in  accordance  with  a  fi&vourite  plan  of  n«  Lud  Buk 
the  Tories,  of  a  Land  Bank,  as  a  rival  to  the  Bank  of  ^'^^i^ 
England.  This  somewhat  absurd  scheme  had  been  invented  by  a 
projector  of  tiie  name  of  Chamberlain,  who  supposed  that  every 
proprietor  of  land  possessing  that  security  ought  to  have  the  dis- 
posal of  at  least  as  much  money  as  his  land  was  worth,  and  therefore 
suggested  a  bank  which  should  lend  money  entirely  upon  landed 
security,  overlooking  the  difficulty  that  land  is  not  always  at  hand 
and  payable  on  demand  as  money  is.  Harley,  the  representative  of 
the  Tories,  now  offered  to  advance  the  Government  £2,500,000  at  7  per 
cent  The  payment  of  his  intesest  was  to  be  secured  by  a  tax  upon 
salt  If  half  that  sum  should  be  subscribed  before  August,  and  half 
of  that  half  paid  up,  the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated  as  the 
Land  Bank.  This  Bank  was  expressly  intended  to  suit  the  wants 
of  the  country  gentry,  and  to  injure  the  moneyed  interest.  The 
company  was  therefore  bound  to  lend  no  money  but  on  mortgage,  and 
to  lend  on  mortgage  at  least  half  a  million  a  year.  It  was  not  allowed 
to  receive  more  than  3^  per  cent,  interest  on  these  mortgages.    Now. 
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as  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages  was  nearly  7  per  cent 
it  was  plain  that  no  capitalist  would  lend  his  money  at  half  of  the 
ordinary  profits.  It  might  have  been  plain  also  that  the  landed 
gentry  whose  chief  object  was  to  borrow  were  not  likely  to  lend. 
It  was  not  therefore  rery  obvious  where  the  capital  was  to  come  from. 
The  King,  however,  hoping  to  obtain  money  on  easy  terms,  headed 
the  list  of  subscribers  with  ;£5000.  When  the  Land  Bank  was 
called  upon  to  advance  its  promised  loan,  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  subscriptions  consisted  of  no  more  than  £6200.  So  eager  was 
the  Government  for  money,  that  it  offered  to  give  the  Bank  its  charter 
in  exchange  for  a  loan  of  ^0,000  only,  but  the  subscriptions  never 
rose  beyond  ;£750O,  and  the  scheme  proved  completely  abortive. 

The  King  was  compelled  therefore  to  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
xh«  Buk  of  which  by  his  patronage  of  the  Land  Bank  he  had  done 
SemS^?*"**  ^  ^®^  ^  injure.  True  to  their  political  creed,  a  full 
Ans.  u.  court  of  subscribers  consented  to  advance  the  necessary 

£200,000,  without  one  dissentient  voice.  The  Government  was 
saved,  and  the  connection  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Whig  party  sealed  for  ever.  Meanwhile,  Newton's  efforts  as  Master 
of  the  Mint  had  been  ultimately  successfuL  Provincial  mints  had 
been  established,  and  &om  them  and  from  the  mint  in  London 
£120,000  of  coin  was -turned  out  every  day.  By  August  the  crisis 
was  over,  and  a  period  of  unbroken  commercial  prosperity  began. 

But  although  marks  of  commercial  prosperity  were  already 
visible,  the  financial  difficulty  was  not  entirely  over.  When 
William,  -i^ho  had  been  abroad  during  the  worst  of  the  difficulty, 
opened  Parliament  upon  his  return  (Oct.  20),  he  had  to  confess 
that,  although  the  crisis  had  passed  without  disturbance  in  England 
or  great  disaster  abroad,  there  was  stiU  need  for  some  exhibi- 
tion of  continued  firmness  on  the  part  of  Parliament.  In  fact,  the 
plan  of  reducing  the  standard  of  the  coin  was  so  plausible,  and  had 
impressed  itself  so  deeply  on  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  that  a 
very  large  party  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  were  still  anxious  to 
have  recourse  to  that  step,  and  till  all  chance  of  such  a  measure  was 
gone  no  speculators  were  willing  to  put  the  new  money  in  circulation, 
and  it  was  constantly  hoarded.  Consequently  a  scarcity  of  money 
still  prevailed ;  and  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe, 
there  was  a  very  general  feeling  that  England  was  ruined,  that  the 
source  of  wealth,  which  had  hitherto  supplied  the  European  coalition 
with  the  means  of  war  was  dried  up,  and  that  peace  was  inevitable. 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs  was 
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complete.  Tke  Parliament  stood  fino^  and  carried  by  a  triumphant 
majority  three  resolutions,  which  destroyed  all  the 
hopes  of  the  enemies  of  England.  First,  that  the  sngiaiid 
Commons  would  assist  the  King  to  prosecute  the  war  '••***'^^ 
with  vigour;  secondly,  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the 
standard  of  money  be  changed;  thirdly,  the  Parliament  pledged 
itself  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  in  Parliamentary  funds  estab- 
lished since  the  King's  accession.  The  first  promise  was  at  once 
abundantly  fulfilled  by  munificent  grants  for  the  war;  the  second 
caused  the  immediate  production  of  the  hoarded  coin ;  while  upon 
the  third  was  framed  Montague's  plan  known  by  the  name  of  the 
General  Mortgage.  Tares  set  apart  to  meet  the  interest  of  various 
loans  had  proved  insufficient.  The  deficit  was  no  less  than  £5,1 60,000. 
It  was  now  ordered  that,  should  the  proceeds  of  the  old  funds 
and  new  taxes  now  set  aside  for  the  purpose  prove  insufficient,  the 
general  funds  of  the  country  should  be  charged  with  the  liquidation 
of  the  debts.  By  such  means  as  these  the  credit  of  the  country  was 
finally  re-established. 

The  discovery  of  the  Assassination  plot,  and  the  enthusiasm  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  has  been  already  alluded  to.  It  was  n^  *.^-«mh 
one  of  two  Jacobite  conspiracies,  matured  in  the  middle  ^'^  ^^^ 
of  the  crisiB,  when  it  was  a  common  belief  that  the  Government  would 
never  be  able  to  pass  securely  throng  the  dangers  which  surrounded  it. 
One  of  these  conspiracies  was  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Jacobites 
and  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  England  from  France.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  plot  was  intrusted  to  James's  natural  son,  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  and  in  it,  had  it  been  carried  out,  would  have  been  involved 
all  the  best  of  the  Jacobite  gentry  of  England.  But  side  by  side 
with  it  was  a  baser  conspiracy,  among  the  more  unprincipled  and 
desperate  friends  of  James,  for  the  assassination  of  the  King.  The 
management  of  tMs  conspracy,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Assassination  Plot,  was  intrusted  to  Sir  George  Barclay,  a  Scotch 
refagee.  It  seems  certain  that  the  scheme  was  sanctioned  by  James 
himself,  as  Barclay  was  sent  over  with  a  few  select  followers  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  authorised  to  do  any  acts  of  hostility 
which  might  conduce  to  the  service  of  the  King.  It  was  also 
certainly  known  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  informed  of  every 
step  in  its  progress.  He  was  too  honourable  himself  to  take  a 
declared  part  in  it,  but  did  not  feel  called  upon  in  any  way  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter.  His  own  mission  proved  unsuccessfoL  The 
English  Jacobites  were  willing  to  rise,  but  not  tUl  a  French  anny 
GOV.  MOV  [d] 
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appeared  in  the  country.  On-  tlie  other  hand,  Berwick  could  only 
assure  them  that,  after  tJie  fedlures  which  had  already  taken  place,  no 
French  army  would  enter  the  country  till  the  Jacobites  were  actually 
in  arms.  On  this  point  the  negotiations  broke  down,  and  Berwick, 
unwilling  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  darker  schemes  of  Barclay, 
hastened  to  leave  England  before  the  fatal  day  should  arrive.  This 
day,  the  15th  of  February,  had  been  already  fixed.  Barclay  had 
succeeded  in  collecting  about  forty  men,  some  supplied  from 
France,  some  English  Jacobites  of  desperate  character.  With  these 
it  was  determined  to  assault  the  King  on  his  return  from  hunting  in 
Richmond  Forest  Every  Saturday  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
thither,  crossing  the  Thames  by  boat  near  Tumham  Green.  The 
spot  chosen  was  a  narrow  swampy  lane  leading  up  from  the  river. 
But,  just  before  the  time  fixed,  William  received  from  Portland 
information  that  there  was  a  design  upon  his  life.  He  was  induced 
to  postpone  his  hunting,  although  he  gave  little  faith  to  the  infor- 
ma^on,  which  had  been  received  from  most  untrustworthy  sources. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  following  week  fresh  information  was  brought 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pendergrass,  who  was  known  to  be 
an  honourable  man.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  allay  the 
suspicions  of  the  conspirators,  and  on  the  very  day  when  the  attempt 
should  have  been  made  several  of  the  leaden  were  arrested.  The 
troops  were  set  in  motion,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kent  repaired  to 
his  county,  and  Bussell  hastened  to  take  command  of  the  fleet  to 
oppose  the  intended  invacdon.  French  troops  had  been  already 
coUected  at  Calais,  and  Louis,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  scheme, 
though  he  had  not  actually  authorized  it,  had  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  its  success  would  offer. 

The  measures  taken  proved  sufficient.  When  the  King  went  in 
state  to  Parliament,  and  explained  what  had  been  done,  the  enthusiaam 
itT^4ft«-^*  IB  ®^  ^®  House  was  roused.  Two  Bills  were  rapidly  passed, 
itewutiy.  the  one  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  other 
'*^  '^  ordering  that  the  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved 

by  the  death  of  William,  and  an  association  was  set  on  foot  by  which 
the  House  of  Commons  bound  itself  to  stand  by  King  William,  to 
avenge  his  murder,  and  to  support  the  order  of  succession  settled  by 
the  Bill  of  Bights.  Throughout  the  country  the  feeling  excited  was 
very  strong.  Means  were  taken  in  all  the  cities  of  England  to  search 
thoroughly  for  conspirators,  the  house  of  one  of  them  was  razed  to 
the  groxmd  by  the  populace,  and  one  after  the  other  most  of  them 
vrere  captured.     Three  of  them,  Chamock,  King  and  Keyea,  were 
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brought  to  trial  Only  a  few  months  befoie,  a  Bill  which  had 
occupied  the  pnblic  attention  through  several  sessions  ^^^  ^^ 
had  received  tiie  royal  assent.  By  this  the  proceduro  txMatioBof  tiM 
in  the  case  of  trials  for  treason  had  been  changed  Before 
the  passing  of  that  Bill  a  prisoner  charged  with  treason  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see  the  indictment  before  he  was  brought  to  the  bar.  He 
could  not  put  his  witnesses  upon  oath,  nor  compel  their  attendance, 
nor  was  he  allowed  the  service  of  counsel,  while  the  Crown  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  of  which  he  was  deprived.  The  Bill  enacted  that 
all  the  above-named  disabilities  should  be  removed  The  opposition 
to  this  Bill  had  been  grounded  chiefly  upon  the  advantage  it  ap< 
peared  to  give  to  traitors  at  a  time  when  the  Government  was 
notoriously  open  to  their  attacks ;  and  Parliament  had,  by  way  of 
compromise,  postponed  till  the  25th  of  March  1696  (at  that  time  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year)  the  operation  of  the  Act.  The  prisoners 
claimed,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  a  postponement  of  the 
trial  till  that  date.  But  their  requestjwas  overruled,  the  trial  was  pro- 
ceeded with  at  once,  and  they  were  all  condemned  and  executed 
(March  24).  v 

But,  by  the  witness  of  two  of  the  informers.  Porter  and  Gk)odman, 
a  moro  important  person  had  been  implicated,  if  not  in  the  present 
plot,  yet  at  least  in  one  of  a  similar  naturo  which  had  ^^j^^,  u^ 
been  set  on  foot  immediately  after  the  Queen's  death.  John  vnivkk. 
This  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  a  man  highly  connected,  ^^ 
who  had  brought  himself  prominently  forward  as  a  Jacobite  intriguer, 
and  had  earned  the  personal  dislike  of  William  by  a  public  insult  to 
the  Qvieen.  By  the  law  of  Edward  YI.  two  witnesses  wero  necessary 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  treason,  and  Fenwick's  chief  hopes  lay  in  his 
being  able  to  bribe  either  Porter  or  Gk)odman  to  leave  the  country. 
EUs  first  attempt  on  Porter  foiled  Porter  informed  the  Qovemment, 
received  the  money,  and  gave  up  the  agent  who  offered  it  him. 
Fenwick  then  attempted  to  gain  time  by  makiug  a  confession.  This 
was  drawn  up  with  great  art :  while  none  of  the  real  facts  wero 
brought  to  light,  accusations,  only  too  well  founded  upon  feust,  wero 
brought  against  Marlborough,  Gk>dolphin,  Bussell,  and  Shrewsbury. 
It  was  asserted  that  Marlborough  had  promised  to  bring  over  the 
army,  Bussell  the  navy,  while  Gk>dolphin  only  held  office  by  the  leave 
of  the  exiled  King.  William,  with  great  wisdom,  although  he  knew  how 
much  truth  thero  was  in  these  accusations,  absolutely  ignored  them, 
and  ordered  the  trial  of  Fenwick  to  be  proceeded  with  without  dehiy. 
But  some  of  the  contents  of  the  confession  became  known,  and  the 
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Whigs  decided  that,  foi  the  honour  of  the  party,  it  could  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Qodolphin,  the  last  remaining  Tory  in  the  Qoyem- 
ment,  they  would  have  been  unwilling  to  acquit ;  he  was  induced  to 
resign,  and  the  course  was  now  clear.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  a  real  confession  should  be  got  from  Fenwick,  but  this  he  now 
refused  to  give,  as  he  had  just  received  information  that  his  agents 
had  contrived  to  get  Qoodman,  the  second  witness  against  him,  out  of 
the  country.  Exasperated  by  seeing,  as  they  thought^  the  enemy,  who 
had  tried  to  undermine  the  character  of  their  chiefs,  slipping  from  their 
grasp,  the  Whigs  brought  the  questionbefore  the  House.  The  confession 
was  voted  false  and  scandalous,  and  rather  than  let  their  victim  escape, 
in  the  heat  of  their  anger,  they  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  a  Bill  of  Attainder  (Nov.  13).  This  attempt, 
which,  as  it  superseded  the  law  of  the  land  by  an  exercise  of  the  power 
of  Parliament,  had  an  unconstitutional  and  revengeful  appearance, 
met  with  the  strongest  opposition,  but  was  carried  in  the  Lower 
House  by  a  small  majority.  The  question  became  one  of  party,  and 
finally,  after  a  long  struggle,  it  passed  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  only  seven.  Great  interest  was  made  for  the  piisoiier, 
H!i  •zmvHml  ^^^  William  refused  to  listen  to  any  request  for  pardon, 
Jan.  a8»  xew.  and  Fenwick  was  executed.  William's  inflexibility  ia 
better  explained  by  his  desire  to  shield  the  Whig  party,  whom 
Fenwick  would  certainly  have  accused  during  his  trial,  than  by  the 
supposed  existence  of  a  personal  hostility  between  himself  and  his 
prisoner. 

This  troublesome  business  having  been  got  rid  of,  the  session 
oompi«te  closed  in  complete  triumph  for  the  Whigs,  among  whose 

titom^  leaders  promotions  were  freely  distributed.  Somerswas 
April  If.  raised  to  the  Peerage  and  made  Lord  Chancellor,  Bussell 

became  Earl  of  Orford,  and  Montague  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  This  triumph  of  the  party  reached  its  climax  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  when  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the 
policy  of  William  and  the  Whigs  vindicated  by  the  signature  of  the 
Peace  of  Byswick. 

During  the  critical  year  1696  want  of  money  had  paralyzed  the 
action  of  both  armies  in  the  Netherlands,  the  destruction  of  the 
LMdi  dMrfiM  French  magazines  at  Givet  had  rendered  it  difficult  for 
PMC*.  Louis  to  maintain  his  troops,  while  William,  though 

England  was  by  no  means  exhausted  as  France  was,  was  as  complet^y 
hampered  by  the  want  of  ready  money.  Louis  had  indeed  in  the 
course  of  the  year  made  overtures  for  peace,  but  the  improvement 
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in  his  prospectSy  caused  by  the  condnct  of  the  Duke  o£  Sayoy, 
who  had  deserted  the  coalition,  joined  his  anny  to  the  French  under 
Marshal  Catinat,  and  successfdily  insisted  that  Austria  and  Spain 
shonld  declare  the  neutralization  of  Italy,  had  induced  him  to 
recede  from  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  peace — ^the  recog- 
nition of  William  as  King  of  England.  The  negotiations  had  been 
broken  off,  but  succeeding  events  induced  Louis,  in  1697,  to  renew 
his  proposals.  The  Assassination  Plot  had  fedled  \  William  was 
more  popular  and  better  supported  than  he  had  ever  been ;  the  country 
had  passed  successfully  through  its  period  of  crisis,  had  emerged  more 
powerful  than  ever  and  more  determined  to  support  the  war,  and  the 
great  French  military  project  for  the  capture  of  Brussels  had  been 
thwarted  by  the  rapidity  of  William's  movements.  Louis  therefore 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  offered  reasonable  terms,  consent- 
ing to  resign  many  of  the  conquests  he  had  made  during  the  war, 
to  give  back  Lorraine  to  its  Duke,  Luxemburg  to  Spain,  Strasburg 
to  the  Empire,  and  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  England.  William, 
who  was  never  carried  away  even  by  his  most  impetuous  oppodtton  of 
feelings,  much  as  he  hated  France,  at  once  recognized  the  ****  M«utioB. 
justice  of  these  offers  and  the  wisdom  of  accepting  them.  He 
found  however  much  difficulty  in  managing  the  coalition.  The  two 
great  powers  who  had  done  ^e  least  to  support  the  war  now  did  all 
in  their  power  to  frustrate  the  pacification.  Spain,  moved  by  a 
foolish  vanity  little  suitable  to  its  weak  condition,  made  demands 
which  it  was  impossible  that  Louis  should  grant,  while  the  Emperor, 
moved  by  selfish  policy,  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  continue 
a  war,  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  England,  tUl  the  death  of  the 
Spanish  King,  which  was  every  day  expected.  He  would  then,  he 
imagined,  be  able  to  secure  by  means  of  the  European  coalition  his 
succession  to  that  monarchy.  At  length,  after  many  difficulties, 
plenipotentiaries  from  France  and  the  coalition  were  assembled 
(March  1697),  the  one  party  at  the  Htigue,  the  other  at  Delft,  and 
conferences  were  held  at  Kyswick,  which  lies  nearly  equidistant 
between  these  two  towns.  But  the  ceremonies  of  diplomacy,  the 
ridiculous  details  of  precedence,  seemed  to  promise  that  the  negotia- 
tions would  be  dragged  out  to  an  interminable  length.  William 
was  not  to  be  so  treated.  Having  made  up  his  mind  that  peace  was 
desirable  and  that  the  terms  offered  were  fair,  he  was  determined 
that  the  peace  should  be  speedily  made.  While  the  plenipotentiaries 
were  wasting  their  time  at  Byswick,  a  series  of  private  meetings 
took  place  between  Portland  and  Marshal  Bouffiers^  between  the 
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annieSy  a  few  miles  from    BniflBels.    A  few  meetingB  sufficed  to 
settle  tlie  teims,  which  were  reduced  to  writmg  on 

Ttmi  ox  piSM. 

the  6th  of  July.  Beyond  the  general  terms  of  treaty 
already  offered  by  France,  some  personal  questions  between  William 
and  Louis  had  to  be  settled.  A  mutual  promise  was  exchanged 
that  neither  king  would  countenance  assaults  npon  the  other. 
William  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  King  of  England,  and  the 
Princess  Anne  as  his  successor.  Maiy  of  Modena  was  to  receive 
whatever  sum  of  money  the  -Bnglish  Law  Courts  held  to  be  her  due; 
and  though  Louis,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  refused  to  stipulate 
that  James  should  leave  France,  it  was  understood  that  he  should 
withdraw  either  to  Avignon  or  to  Italy.  Spain  and  the  Emperor 
still  refused  to  accept  the  proffered  terms.  Louis  declared  that^  unless 
they  were  accepted  by  the  21st  of  August,  he  should  no  longer  hold 
himself  bound  by  them.  The  day  passed,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  French  King  raised  fresh  demands ;  he  would  n6  longer  surrender 
Strasburg.  But  the  opposition  of  Spain  had  already  been  crushed* 
The  disasters  of  the  year  had  brought  that  country  to  reason; 
Yendome  had  captured  Barcelona,  and  a  French  fleet,  joined  by  the 
buccaneers  of  the  West  Indies,  had  taken  and  sacked  Carthi^ena. 
William  therefore,  though  much  vexed  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Emperor, 
which  involved  the  loss  of  Strasburg,  found  himself  able  to  accept 
the  new  terms,  in  concert  with  all  the  great  powers  of  the  coalition, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Emperor,  and  at  length,  on  the  10th  of 
Twatyof  September,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France, 

Bynviok.  Holland,  Spain  and  England,    France  surrendered  aU 

Sept.  xo.  ijjg  conquests  made  since  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  and 

placed  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Low  Countries  in  the  hands  of  Dutch 
garrisons;  William  was  recognized  as  King  of  England,  Anne  as  his 
successor,  and  all  assistance  was  withdrawn  from  James.  A  month 
later  the  Emperor  also  consented  to  treat.  By  this  second  treaty  all 
the  towns  acquired  since  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  with  the  exception 
of  Strasburg,  were  restored,  together  with  Fribourg,  Brissac,  Philips- 
burg,  and  all  French  fortifications  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine. 
Lorraine  was  restored  to  its  Duke,  Leopold,  who  granted  however 
a  passage  through  his  dominions  for  French  troops.  The  Elector 
of  Cologne  was  recognized,  and  the  rights  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
upon  the  Palatinate  compromised  for  money.  William  and  the 
European  coalition  were  thus  triumphant  Louis  had  for  the  first 
time  to  withdraw  to  his  own  boundaries,  and  the  succession  of  England 
was  secured.    At  the  same  time  France  gained  what  had  now  becomte 
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absolutely  necessary,  time  to  lecrcdt  her  strength,  and  leistue  to 
prepare  for  that  great  straggle  which  all  men  saw  to  be  imminent, 
when  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  withont  a  direct  heir,  shonld 
leave  the  succession  of  that  great  monarchy  to  be  disputed  among 
the  yarions  daimants. 

The  joy  of  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was  enthusiastio. 
The  King  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  London,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  enthusiasm.  The  crowning  point  of  his  reign  had 
been  reached.  Almost  without  knowing  it,  he  had  solved  the  great 
constitutional  question  of  the  time,  and,  supported  by  a  ministry  in 
harmony  with  the  Commons,  and  the  national  representatives  in 
harmony  with  the  people,  had  triumphantly  brought  to  conclusion 
the  great  objects  of  his  life,  established  the  Protestant  succession  in 
England,  and  proved  to  Louis  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

On  the  very  day  after  the  rejoicings  to  celebrate  the  Peace 
of  Byswick,  on  the  3rd  of  December  1697,  the  ParUa-  ^^  parfuagn* 
ment,  which  had  hitherto  shown  itself  so  firm  in  sup-  ndooM  um 
port  of  the  Crown,  so  unanimous  and  vigorous  in  its  ■*****^  **^* 
action,  met  for  its  third  and  last  session.  William  had  every  right 
to  expect  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
very  success  for  which  England  was  rejoicing  brought  with  it  the 
seeds  of  faction  and  division.  For  at  once  a  question  had  to  be 
settled,  on  which  the  Whig  party  was  itself  divided^  and  on  which  the 
national  feeling  was  on  the  whole  strongly  opposed  to  the  King. 
The  establishment  of  peace  naturally  involved  the  question  of  the 
fate  of  the  great  army,  numbering  more  than  80,000  me%  which 
England  had  kept  up  for  the  last  nine  years.  The  nation,  suffering 
heavily  &om  taxation,  was  not  likely  to  be  willing  to  continue  in 
peace  the  efforts  made  during  war.  It  was,  moreover,  a  deeply 
ingrained  feeling  among  the  country  gentry  of  both  parties  that  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  was  an  intolerable  eviL  The  Tories 
had  indeed  already  adopted  the  policy  which  long  marked  the  party. 
They  would  have  wished  England  to  confine  itself,  even  in  war,  to 
the  pursuit  of  success  upon  the  se^  which  they  regarded  as  her 
natural  element^  and  to  have  withdrawn  as  far  as  possible  from  all 
the  complications  of  Continental  policy.  But,  even  setting  aside 
this  view,  the  experience  of  both  parties  led  them  very  naturally  to 
regard  an  army  in  time  of  peace  as  the  inevitable  instrument  of 
tyranny.  While  the  Tories  remembered  with  horror  the  triumphant 
Ironsides  of  Cromwell,  the  Whigs  recalled  with  no  less  detestation 
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the  importation  of  Irish  troops  at  the  dose  of  the  last  reign,  and 
London  overawed  by  the  great  camp  at  Hounslow.  On  the  other 
hand^  William,  with  his  eyes  fixed  abroad,  with  a  profound  mistrust 
of  France,  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  rapid  approach  of  another 
great  Continental  quarrel,  could  not  bring  himself  to  approve  of  the 
breaking  up  of  an  army  which  he  had  brought  to  such  perfection. 
The  ministry,  under  his  immediate  influence,  and  guided  by  the  far- 
sighted  sagacity  of  Somers,  believed,  like  the  King,  in  the  approach 
of  fresh  danger,  and  thoroughly  disbelieved  in  the  efficacy  of  half^ 
drilled  militia  to  withstand  such  well-trained  troops  as  Louis  had 
always  at  his  disposal  The  national  feeling  was,  however,  too  strong 
to  be  withstood.  A  resolution  was  passed  that  the  number  of 
soldiers  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  amount  as  had  been  kept  on 
foot  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  a  resolution  which  was  liberally 
construed  by  the  Qovemment  to  mean  10,000.  On  other  points  the 
ministry  and  the  Parliament  remained  at  one.  It  was  in  vain  that 
an  attack  was  directed  against  William's  lavish  grants  of  Grown  lands, 
in  vain  that  an  accusation  of  peculation  was  directed  against  Montague, 
it  resulted  only  in  a  formal  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  of 
the  great  services  of  that  statesman. 

Montague's  success  as  a  financier  had  indeed  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  this  session  by  the  temporary  settlement  of  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  trade  which  had  so  long  excited  the  commercial 
vh»  But  public  in  England    It  has  been  incidentally  mentioned 

xndiMi  fend*.  that  the  renewal  of  the  charter  to  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  in  1693  had  produced  the  fall  of  Lord  Caermarthen.  The 
Company,  originally  consisting  chiefly  of  Whigs  and  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  had,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  exerted  an 
almost  dictatorial  authority  in  its  management,  allied  itself  closely  to 
the  Tories.  Its  monopoly  had  also  become  very  unpopular,  as  the 
increase  of  capital  and  the  great  receipts  of  the  Indian  trade  had 
excited  a  wish  among  the  mercantile  community  to  enter  moie  largely 
upon  that  branch  of  traffic.  As  early  as  1691  an  association  of  its 
eneioies  had  been  formed,  which,  although  it  was  not  chartered,  was 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  new  Company,  and  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  request  from  the  Parliament  to  the  King  that  he  would 
give  the  old  Company  the  three  years'  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  its 
charter  which  was  legally  required.  An  accidental  illegality  had  in 
fEUst  just  then  invalidated  the  charter.  It  was  to  procure  its  restora- 
tion that,  in  1693,  Cook,  to  whom  Child  had  now  relinquished  much 
of  his  authority,  had  so  lavishly  expended  the  secret  service  money. 
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Bome  of  which  had  been  traced  to  Caermarthen.  His  bribery  waa 
saccessfol.  The'charter  was  renewed  by  the  King,  but  the  Parliament, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  new  Company,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
question,  and  declared  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  trade,  unless 
debarred  by  Act  of  Parliament  This  declaration  of  the  limits  of  the 
constitational  power  of  the  Grown  in  matters  of  trade  William  oonld 
not  venture  to  oppose.  From  that  time  onwards,  therefore,  the  trade 
had  been  legally  free,  bnt  the  power  of  the  Company  had  been  so 
great  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  its  conduct  so  oppressive,  that  it  had 
been  impossible  for  free  traders  to  carry  on  their  business  with  any 
success.  Again,  in  1698,  the  question  was  strongly  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  again  the  old  Company  found,  strong 
supporters  in  the  Tory  party,  while  the  Whigs  upheld  the  demands 
of  those  who  wished  to  participate  in  its  advantages.  There  was  a 
division  in  the  views  of  the  opponents  of  the  Company.  Some  were 
eager  for  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  while  others  joined  in  the  general 
feeling  of  the  nation,  that;  although  the  present  monopoly  was  a  bad 
one,  some  sort  of  restriction  was  still  necessary.  It  was  understood 
that  to  advance  money  to  Government  was  the  surest  way  to  obtain 
its  support,  and  the  old  Company  offered  ;£700,000,  at  four  per  cent., 
as  the  price  of  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  But  Montague,  anxious  for 
money  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  the  Government,  anxious  to 
establish  a  second  great  Whig  society  of  capitalists,  who  tvmMM.  «f 
would  support  him  as  the  Bank  had  already  done,  be-  SJSlToSSI^ 
lieved  that  he  saw  his  way  to  gaining  those  ends  by  itM- 
opposing  the  Company,  and  brought  forward  a  plan  by  which  he 
hoped  to  secure  the  support  of  both  sections  of  its  opponents.  He 
soggested  the  formation  of  a  company,  to  be  called  the  General 
Company,  and  proposed  that  a  loan  of  j^2,000,000,  at  eight  per  cent, 
should  be  advanced  to  Government,  and  that  the  subscribers  should 
receive  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  but  be  free  from  the 
obligation  of  trading  as  a  joint-stock  society,  unless  they  should 
afterwards  wish  it  He  carried  the  Bill  for  its  formation  through 
Parliament,  and,  in  spite  of  the  forebodings  of  his  enemies,  found 
that  the  immense  sum  which  had  been  promised  was  readily  sub- 
scribed in  two  or  three  days.  The  Bill  was  carried  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  but,  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  the  greater  part  of  the 
subscribers  declared  their  desire  to  become  a  joint-stock  company, 
which  was  therefore  chartered  by  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  title  oi 
the  English  Company  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  The  struggle 
between  the  companies  was  found  to  be  so  destructive  to  English 
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tiade,  that,  in  1702,  arrangements  for  their  union  were  made.  A 
ni«  two  Com-  <^ii^ii^on  court  of  managers  was  establiBhed,  their  stocks 
pMiiet  «Dtt«4.  equalized,  and  trade  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the 
""'•  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 

Indies.  But  each'  company  still  traded  with  its  own  separate  stock. 
Many  inconveniences  still  attended  this  division  of  interests,  and  at 
last,  in  1708,  upon  the  award  of  Lord  Godolphin,  a  final  and  com- 
plete union  was  made ;  and,  as  the  separate  adventurers  who  had  not 
joined  either  company  were  bought  out,  the  monopoly  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  United  Company.  But  though  his  plan  was 
thus  ultimately  a  failure,  for  the  moment  Montague  had  all  the 
credit  of  another  great  financial  triumph,  and  the  Whig  party  might 
reasonably  expect  that,  in  spite  of  the  one  single  defeat  with  r^ard 
to  the  standing  army,  their  position  would  be  as  good  in  the  new 
Parliament  as  it  had  been  in  that  which  was  just  closing. 

Meanwhile  the  King's  personal  attention  had  been  as  usual  directed 
wuuam't  att«iir  rather  to  foreign  than  to  home  politics.  The  great  que»- 
SS^b^ImiS***  *io^  which  at  once  occupied  the  minds  of  diplomatists 
■necMiioii.  after  the  Peace  of  Kyswick  was  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  It  seemed  very  improbable  that  Charles  IL, 
a  miserable  hypochondriac,  should  live  much  longer.  At  his  death 
there  threatened  to  be  a  general  scramble  for  his  vast  possessiona 
Early  in  the  year,  an  embassy  of  unusual  grandeur  had  attended 
Portland  to  France.  The  question  had  been  there  opened,  and  a 
corresponding  French  embassy  under  Tallard  had  subsequently  and 
with  the  same  object  been  sent  to  London.  On  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  the  scene  of  negotiation  was  transferred  to  HoUand.  The 
question  was  one  of  great  intricacy  and  difficulty.^    It  was  not  easy 
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to  point  out  the  legitiiuate  successor,  even  had  it  been  possible  to 
allow  the  Spanish  monarchj  to  pass  unbroken  into  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  claimants.    The  eldest  of  Charles's  sisters  had  married  Louis 
XIY.,  a  younger  sister  had  married  Leopold  of  Germany.    Leopold 
was  himself  Charles's  first  cousin,  grandson  of  Philip  IIL    In  direct 
descent,  therefore,  the  Dauphin  stood  next  to  the  Spanish  king. 
Next  to  him  came  the  ofEieipring  of  Leopold's  first  marriage  with  the 
Spanish  Princess,  namely,  the  Electress  of  Bavaria,  but  she  gave  over 
her  right  to  her  son,  the  Electoral  Prince.    The  third  in  order  was 
the  Emperor  Leopold.    But  the  marriage  of  the  Infeuita  with  Louis 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  formal  renunciation  of  her  rights,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Cortes.    The  marriage  of  the  second  Princess  with 
Leopold  had  been  attended  by  a  similar  renunciation,  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Cortes.    The  marriage  of  Leopold's  mother  with  the  Emperor 
had  been  attended  by  no  renunciation  at  all    Thus,  if  the  renuncia- 
tions were  valid,  the  claims  in  accordance  with  them  came  in  exactly 
the  opposite  order  to  the  claims  by  order  of  descent    But  the  change 
in  the  balance  of  Europe  involved  in  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  of  a  prince  of  either  the  imperial  house  of  Germany  or  the 
royal  house  of  France  was'  of  fiEur  graver  importance  than  tiie  mere 
l^^al  rights  to  the  throne.    Both  Leopold  and  the  Dauphin,  consdous 
that  Europe  would  not  submit  to  their  acquiring  Spain  for  them- 
selves, had  handed  on  their  claims  to  representatives,  who  might  be 
considered  as  comparatively  harmless.    Leopold  had  substituted  for 
himself  the  Archduke  Charles,  his  son  by  a  second  marriage,  the 
Dauphin  his  second  son  Philip.    But,  in  spite  of  this  arrangementi 
Erance,  England  and  Holland  had  considered  it  dangerous  that  the 
Spanish  dominions  should  pass  entire  into  the  hands  of  either  of  the 
claimants,  and  the  negotiations  of  this  year  were  directed  to  form- 
ing ajplan  for  dividing  them  with  some  sort  of  equality  among  the 
three.    The  product  of  these  negotiations  was  the  First  s]„t  rutmoa 
Partition  Treaty,  definitively  signed  at  the  Hague  on  ^'•»^- 
the  11th  of  October.    By  this  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  dominions — 
Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands — ^was  to  pass  to  the  least 
poweifnl  of  the  three  claimants,  the  Electoral  Prince.    France  was  to 
receive  Guipuscoa  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  the  Two  Sicilies ;  the 
Austrian  competitor  was  to' be  satisfied  with  the  Milanese.    The 
treaty  had  been  arranged  as  quietly  as  possible,  but  the  republican 
institutions  of  Holland  were  not  favourable  to  secresy.    Bumours  of 
what  had  been  done  reached  Spain.    The  desire  of  the  King  and 
the  Castilians  was  to  preserve  at  all  hazards  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 
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Charles  was  therefore  persaaded  to  make  a  will,  and  to  declare  that 
candidate  whom  France  and  England  seemed  most  to  favour,  namely, 
the  Electoral  Prince,  heir  to  his  whole  dominions ;  and  thus  for  a 
time  the  matter  rested. 

Having  thus  temporarily  settled  his  position  abroad,  William  re- 
NewPwUftmeaft  ^^^mcd  to  England  with  the  hope  of  a  peacefdl  session. 
AuTTCMttoB.     The  hope  was  singularly  falsified  by  the  event.    The  great 
*^  Whig  party,  so  noble  and  nnited  in  adversity,  had  fallen 

to  pieces,  and  a  Tory  reaction  began.  The  greatness  and  success  of  its 
measures  had  left  room  for  faction.  The  unpopularity  both  of 
William  and  Montague  afforded  opportunity  for  the  attacks  of 
malcontents.  On  the  assembling  of  Parliament  after  the  new 
elections  (Dec.  6,  1698),  it  became  evident  that  a  large  number  of 
unknown  men  who  had  been  elected,  although  nominally  Whigs, 
intended  to  make  common  cause  with  the  extreme  Tories,  and  that 
TheooutTF  ^^  united  faction,  under  the  title  of  the  Country 
'»*^-  Party,  would  form  an  opposition  against  the  Crown. 

The  last  session  had  already  marked  out  the  lines  this  opposition 
would  take.  The  points  at  issue  would  be  the  maintenance  of  the 
army,  the  distribution  of  Crown  grants,  and  the  conduct  of  individual 
members  of  the  ministry.  On  the  first  of  these  points  the  King  did 
not  act  wisely.  Unable  to  understand  the  insuliur  politics  in  favour 
with  the  EngUsh,  he  insisted  that  the  ministry  should  propose  a 
standing  army  of  20,000  men.  Afraid  to  introduce  a  Bill  which  they 
knew  they  could  not  carry,  the  ministry  suffered  the  initiative  to  slip 
from  their  grasp,  and  a  private  individual  was  allowed  to  propose  that 
the  number  of  troops  should  be  further  lessened  to  7000,  and  that  all 
those  7000  should  be  bom  Englishmen.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
DimiBni  of  tii«  ministry  the  Bill  was  carried,  and  William  found  him- 
Dvfedigurdi.  Belf  compelled  to  order  the  departure  of  his  favourite 
Butch  guards.  Hurt  to  the  quick,  he  seriously  formed  the  intention 
of  quitting  England.  He  even  drew  up  his  farewell  speech,  and  was 
only  moved  to  remain  by  the  earnest  prayers  of  Somers  and  by  his 
own  returning  wisdom. 

Assured  of  their  majority,  the  Opposition  proceeded  to  attack  the 
late  ministry.  Their  favourite  object  was  Montague,  who  had  laid 
himself  open  to  their  assaults  by  the  pride  and  luxury  which  he  had 
exhibited  in  his  good  fortune,  and  still  more  by  the  indecent  rapacity 
with  which  he  seized  on  the  valuable  place  of  the  Auditorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  worth  at  least  ;£4000  a  year  ;  this  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother,  to  be  held  until  he  should  want  it    The  next  victim 
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was  Bnasell,  Lord  Orford,  whose  adminiBtratioii  only  escaped  censuie 
by  a  single  vote.  A:iid  before  the  session  dosed,  the  third  point, 
that  of  giants  of  Crown  lands,  was  touched  upon  in  a  way  lif  hich  pio- 
diiced  much  aft;er  disaster.  The  method  used  on  this  occasioii 
iUnstrates  a  point  deserving  of  notice.  The  Bevolntion  had  placed 
the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  Parliament ;  but  sivaity  b«twMn 
Parliament  itself  consists  of  two  elements,  of  two  Houses  ***•  **•  houm^ 
drawn  from  different  classes.  Besides  the  general  party  struggles, 
besides  the  frequent  contests  between  King  and  Parliament,  and 
subsequently  between  Parliament  and  people,  there  was  therefore  a 
class  liTalry  between  the  two  Houses,  which  had  shown  itself  already 
on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  reign,  and  was  rendered  more 
prominent  now  by  the  fact  that  Ihe  party  feeling  in  the  Upper  House 
i^as  on  the  whole  decidedly  Whig.  The  weapon  which  the  Commons 
intended  to  use  in  this  strife  was  their  exclusive  right  of  introducing 
money  Bills.  Those  Bills  the  Upper  House  had  the  power  of 
rejecting  entire,  but  not  of  amending.  The  Commons  now  ^  tacked  " 
or  appended  to  the  Bill  for  the  Land  Tax  a  clause  appointing  seven 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  forfeited  land 
in  Ireland  had  been  granted  out.  This  obnoxious  clause  the  Lords 
were  compelled  to  pass,  or  to  reject  the  Bill  entirely,  and  thus 
stop  the  supplies.  Though  keenly  feeling  the  coercion  put  upon 
them,  by  a  plan  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Upper  House 
had  not  the  good  feeling  of  the  nation  and  the  strength  of  popular 
opinion  ultimately  compelled  the  Commons  to  abandon  it,  the  Lordi^ 
passed  the  Bill,  feeling  probably  that  the  present  occasion  was  scarcely 
important  enough  for  a  great  constitutional  struggle.  The  Money 
BiU  having  been  passed,  the  King,  in  some  anger,  prorogued  the 
Parliament  (May  4). 

Afl  usual,  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  William  withdrew  to 
Holland,  a  habit  which,  now  that  the  war  no  longer  necessitated  his 
presence  there,  increased  his  unpopularity  in  England,  and  the 
session  of  Parliament  which  he  returned  to  meet  in  November  1699 
was  still  more  stormy  than  the  last. 

The  discontent  in  England  was  backed  up  by  more  serious  dis- 
content in  Scotland.  The  whole  of  that  nation  might  n^e  Duiea 
be  now  reckoned  among  the  enemies  of  the  Court.  For,  *cim»«- 
during  the  recess,  on  the  5th  of  October,  certain  news  had  reached 
England  of  the  fsdlure  of  the  great  Darien  scheme,  and  the  complete 
destruction  of  those  wild  hopes  of  wealth  and  greatness  which  had 
been  for  the  last  four  years  buoying  up  the  Scotch  nation.    Paterson, 
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the  Mune  man  whose  scheme  for  the  Bank  of  KnglanH  had  in  the 
hands  of  Montague  proved  so  saecessfiil,  was  the  onginatoT  of  thia 
disastrous  project.  He  had  peisnaded  himself  that  the  natural 
wealth  of  a  countiy  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  prosperity.  The 
commeroal  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  and  Venice  and  Holland  in 
modern  times,  had  risen  to  greatness  and  wealth  without  any  terri- 
torial possessions  of  importance.  He  believed  that  he  could  repro- 
duce tiiis  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  Scotland.  The  scheme  of 
Ck>lumbus  had  been  to  introduce  the  wealth  of  the  East  by  a  short 
and  diroct  route  into  Europe,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  traffic  of  the 
Venetians.  He  had  found  his  plan  thwarted  by  the  interposition  of 
America ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope  had  turned  all  men's  attention  in  that  direction,  and  had 
been  the  great  source  of  wealth  both  to  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese. 
But  the  plan  of  Columbus  had  never  been  quite  forgotten,  and 
Paterson  now  thought  to  renew  it  by  establishing  a  line  of  communi- 
cation across  the  Isthmus  ofDarien.  The  Scotch  wero  to  colonize  and 
occupy  the  isthmus,  which  would  become,  in  the  view  of  the  projector, 
the  great  emporium  of  the  whole  Eastern  trade.  Although  he  did 
not  explain  the  details  of  his  scheme,  it  was  listened  to  with  enthu- 
siasm by  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  in  1696,  an  extraordinary  Act 
passed  the  Scotch  Parliament^  and  received  tiie  assent  of  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  authoristng  the  formation  of  a  Corporation, 
half  the  capital  of  which  was  to  be  held  by  Scotchmen,  with  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Asia,  AMca,  and  America  for  thirty-one 
years.  With  the  exception  of  foreign  sugar  and  tobacco,  all  its 
imports  were  to  be  duty  free.  Every  servant  of  the  Company  was 
free  from  imprisonment  and  arrest.  The  Company  was  authori^ 
to  take  possession  of  unoccupied  territories  and  exercise  legal  rights, 
and  the  King  promised  to  obtain  satisfeiction  at  the  pubHc  charge 
if  foreign  powers  assaulted  it.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
;g200,000  and  upwards  wero  speedily  foriJicoming,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Company  established  itself  in  London.  There,  however,  the 
absurdities  of  the  plan  wero  at  once  discovered,  and  it  met  with  a 
very  cold  reception.  Any  colony,  to  be  useful,  must  be  either  in 
America  or  in  the  Spice  Islands  ;  now  interferonce  in  America  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  Spain,  nor  would  Holland  look  on  quietly  at  the 
occupation  of  the  Spice  Islands ;  a  maritime  war  was  in  fact  inevit- 
able ;  Scotland,  single-handed,  could  scarcely  hope  to  cany  on  such  a 
war,  and  England  would  almost  infallibly  be  drawn  into  it,  and  this  on 
behalf  of  a  Company  which,  by  changing  Scotland  into  a  free  port. 
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would  viitoally  make  it  an  enonnons  centre  for  smnggling  to  the 
extreme  detriment  of  Engllah  trade.  The  attention  of  the  E^ing  was 
drawn  to  the  subject.  He  ezpressed  his  entire  disapprobation  of  the 
scheme,  and  dismissed  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary ; 
but  the  law  was  made  and  could  not  be  rescinded.  In  1698,  in  the 
midst  of  wild  enthusiasm,  1200  colonists  set  out  from  Leith,  with 
Paterson  among  them,  and  reached  Darien  in  safety,  and  there 
established  their  colony,  blit  almost  immediately  came  into  contact 
with  the  neighbouring  Spanish  governor,  and  the  inevitable  war  began. 
At  first,  however,  the  reports  were  favourable,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  new  armament  of  four  ships  and  1800  colonists  left  Scotland 
for  Caledonia,  as  the  new  settlement  was  called.  They  had  not 
been  gone  long  before  news  arrived  at  New  York  that  the  colony  no 
longer  existed,  and  that  the  wretched  remnant  of  its  inhabitants  had 
sought  refuge  in  New  England.  In  fact,  the  climate  had  proved 
eminently  unhealthy,  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  Paterson.  Pro- 
visions had  fjEoled,  and,  worn  out  and  enfeebled,  the  colonists,  feeling 
themselves  entirely  unable  to  repell  the  assaults  of  Spain,  determined 
to  withdraw.  After  miserable  suffering,  a  few  of  them  reached  New 
York,  and  the  second  expedition  arrived  in  Caledonia  to  find  onl} 
uninhabited  ruins.  They  determined  upon  reoccupying  these,  rebuilt 
the  fort^  and  during  the  few  healthy  months  continued,  though  with 
heavy  losses,  to  carry  out  their  operations.  But  before  long  a 
Spanish  fleet  appeared  before  the  town,  and  an  army,  marching  across 
the  isthmus  from  Panama,  blockaded  it  on  the  land  side.  Besistance 
was  impossible.  Already  300  of  the  new-comers  had  died,  the 
survivors  promised  to  depart  within  a  fortnight,  and  on  the  11th 
of  April  left  the  colony  for  ever.  The  disaster  was  r^arded  by  the 
Scotch  as  a  national  injury  on  the  part  of  England.  The  Company 
had  throughout  excited  great  anger  in  the  Southern  kingdom ;  the' 
colonial  governors  had  done  all  they  could  to  discourage  the  colony 
when  it  arrived,  and  the  Scotch  were  ready  to  trace  this  opposition  to 
national  jealousy, — ^to  attribute  it  even  to  William's  partiality  for  his 
Dutch  subjects,  whose  trade  might  have  been  injured.  In  truth,  the 
whole  business  was  a  proof,  as  William  pointed  out  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  the  difficulty  of  managing  two  countries  with  different 
mterests  under  one  Chrown,  and  the  necessity  of  a  closer  union 
between  the  nations. 

It  was  thus,  supported  by  the  discontent  of  Scotland,  that  the  mal- 
contents of  Parliament  resumed  the  question  of  the  man-  Hew  Paxuamoit. 
Bgement  of  the  royal  property.    After  a  fruitless  attack  "•^-  *^  *•••• 
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upon  Somen,  'wko  had  indeed  received  a  grant,  bat  one  against  which 
no  reasonable  complaint  conld  be  made,  they  proceeded  to  follow  up 
the  work  of  the  last  session,  and  to  act  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  seven  Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  tacked  clause 
of  the  preceding  session.  The  Crown  lands  had  been  constantly  dealt 
with  according  to  the  King's  pleasure,  without  parlia- 
mentary interference.  In  early  times,  however,  they  had 
been  regarded  as  a  trust.  Parliament  had  frequently  demanded  that 
the  King  should  live  upon  his  own  revenues,  and  Acts  for  the  resump- 
tion of  grants  had  been  passed,  the  last  being  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  battle  of  Bosworth.  Since  then  the  gift  of  the  Crown  had  been 
considered  a  perfectly  sound  title.  Whatever  dislike,  therefore,  Wil- 
liam's lavish  grants  to  his  Dutch  fiEivourites  had  excited,  there  would 
have  been  very  great  difficulty  in  calling  in  question  his  right  to  make 
them.  The  use  to  which  the  forfeited  lands  which  had  fallen  into  Wil- 
liam's hands  after  the  Pacification  of  Limerick  had  been  put  was  more 
open  to  objection.  A  BUI  ordering  them  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
service  had  been  interrupted  and  left  incomplete,  and  the  King  had 
promised  that  the  Commons  should  have  another  opportunity  of 
considering  the  question.  As  they  had  since  taken  no  steps  in  the 
matter,  he  seems  to  have  considered  himself  free  to  act  as  he  pleased* 
Of  the  forfeited  lands,  which  amounted  to  about  1,700,000  acres,  a 
fourth  had  been  restored  to  its  ancient  possessors,  according  to  ijie 
Limerick  Pacification.  Some  of  the  rest  had  been  merdfolly  given 
back  to  Lishmen,  some  to  men  like  Qiokel  and  Qalway,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Irish  wars,  but  by  far  the  laiger 
portion  had  fallen  to  the  Bong's  personal  Mends,  such  as  Woodstock, 
the  eldest  son  of  Portland,  and  Keppel,  Lord  Albemarle.  The  Com- 
mission could  not  arrive  at  unanimity,  and  sent  up  two  reports.  But 
that  of  the  majority,  which  was  very  hostile  to  Gbvemment,  was 
alone  accepted  by  the  Commons.  It  ridiculously  over-estimated  the 
grants  at  a  sum  of  ;£2,600,000,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  that 
very  undue  leniency  had  been  shown  to  the  Irish.  Had  these  grants 
not  been  made,  and  the  confiscations  properly  exacted,  much  of  the 
present  heavy  taxation,  they  said,  might  have  been  spared.  The 
BflfimiitioB  Coi^mons,  longing  to  be  free  from  taxes  and  hating  the 
BiupaMAd.  Dutch  favourites,  took  up  the  matter  with  feu^ous 
April  10,  iToo.    ^armtii^  ^^^  ^^  Kesumption  Bill  was  passed,  vesting 

all  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  offering  large 
rewards  to  informers  who  would  point  out  lands  which  ought  to  have 
been  confiscated*    They  even,  with  palpable  injustice,  included  in 
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their  inqniiy  lands  which  had  never  been  forfeited.  Expecting 
opposition  from  the  Upper  House,  they  again  tacked  this  Bill  to  the 
Laoid  Tax  BilL  The  Lords  now  determined  upon  a  struggle.  Little 
as  they  liked  the  Dutch  favourites,  they  could  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  thus  overridden.  Their  opposition  was,  however,  unsuccessful ; 
the  nation  felt  with  the  Commons,  and  foreign  a£fairs  had  reached 
a  crisis  which  rendered  peace  at  hoine  necessary  to  the  King.  The 
quarrel  was  pressed  so  far  as  to  threaten  a  complete  breach  between 
the  Houses,  and  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Constitution.  By  the  .  „ 
influence  of  the  King  the  Loids  were  induced  to  3rield,  and  prorogued, 
the  triumphant  Commons  were  passing  to  fresh  assaults  ^"^  "'  "*"' 
on  the  King's  Mends,  when^  having  passed  the  Land  Tax  BiU  and  thus 
supplied  himself  with  money,  William  suddenly  prorogued  the  Houses. 
The  necessity  which  had  driven  him  to  this  step  was  the  reopening 
of  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession.  In  January  1699  the 
Electoral  Prince  had  died.  The  whole  question  thus  assumed  a  new 
shape^  find  William's  undivided  attention  was  reqtiired.  For  the 
same  reason,  probably,  and  to  allay  the  opposition  in  the  House, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  remove  Somers  from  office,  and  to 
place  the  Great  Seal  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Nathan  Wright.  The 
Second  Partition  Treaty,  which  the  King  was  now  engaged  in 
arranging,  was  such  as  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  death  of  the 
third  claimant.  The  bulk  of  the  Spanish  dominions  second  p»rtitiov 
was  now  to  be  given  to  the  Archduke.  It  was  to  him  »f^*y- 
that  now  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands  were  assigned,  while 
MUan,  which  had  formerly  faUen  to  his  share,  was  to  be  transferred 
to  France,  to  be  ultimately  exchanged  for  Lorraine,  a  German  fief, 
very  important  to  round  off  the  French  dominions.  But  again  these 
arrangements  were  upset  Portocarrero,  the  Spanish  minister,  was  in 
the  French  interest,  and  supported  by  Harcourt,  the  ablest  French 
diplomatist  By  playing  upon  national  feeling,  which  was  strong 
against  any  partition,  these  statesmen  excited  the  anger  of  the  Span- 
iards against  WiUiam,  who  had  already  incurred  their  enmity  by  his 
fancied  support  of  the  Darien  scheme ;  and  Charles  was  at  length 
impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  another  wilL  The 
events  of  the  late  session  had  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  William  was 
not  really  master  of  England,  while  the  visible  greatness  of  France 
seemed  to  afford  the  best  chance  of  keeping  the  Spanish  monarchy 
undivided ;  the  will  was  therefore  made  in  favour  of  the  Dauphin's 
son  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  declared  heir  to  the  whole  of 
the  Spanish   dominions.      The  treaty  was  not  well  received    in 

CON.  MON.  [e] 
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England.  While  one  party  clamoured  that  too  much  was  given  tu 
France,  another  complained  of  the  injufitice  of  forestalling  the  wishes 
of  the  Spanish  people,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  anger  at  the 
secresy  with  which  tiie  treaty  had  been  arranged,  a  treaty  which 
might  easily  draw  England  into  a  foreign  war,  and  which  had  been 
concluded  entirely  without  consulting  Parliament.  This  anger 
reached  its  highest  point  when,  in  November,  the  King  of  Spain  died, 
and  Louis,  in  defiance  of  all  his  treaties,  accepted  his  grandson's  great 
inheritance.  William  had  determined  that  the  whole  responsibility 
should  lie  with  himself,  trusting  in  his  own  diplomatic  skill ;  he  had 
been  beaten  at  his  own  arts,  and  his  great  treaty  was  absolutely  useless. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  time  when  the  King  had  been  so  unpopular 
wuiiui't  o^  bis  enemies  so  strong.    Nearly  every  class,  except  his 

npopgiuity.  QYm.  immediate  followers  among  the  Whigs,  were  alien- 
ated from  him ;  the  mass  of  the  people  had  suffered  from  heavy  taxa- 
tion, the  nobles  were  sore  at  the  unwise  preference  given  to  foreigners ; 
the  whole  nation  shared  in  this  feeling,  and  disliked  his  constant 
absences  from  home ;  the  scandal  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  just 
been  brought  to  light ;  the  country  gentry  remembered  with  anger 
the  failure  of  their  Land  Bank,  and  saw  with  envy  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  moneyed  interest  One  thing  was  plain,  that 
nothing  could  be  done  with  a  Parliament  so  adverse  as  the  last,  with 
H«w  miBiitry.  &  ministry  so  powerless  as  the  late  holders  of  power  had 
Dee.  iToo.  proved.  William  therefore  dissolved  the  Parliament, 
Bunmioning  a  new  one  for  the  following  February ;  and,  freeing  him- 
self from  the  old  ministry,  called  to  his  councils  Rochester,  the  late 
Queen's  unde  and  the  head  of  the  High  Church  Tories,  with  Gk)dolpliin 
and  Sir  Charles  Hedges.  For  the  present  his  only  hope  lay  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  general  European  war ;  of  this  as  yet  there  was  but  little 
sign.  Austria  had  indeed  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  King  oi 
Spain,  and  withdrawn  its  ambassador  from  Madrid,  but  in  other 
countries  it  seemed  as  if  the  will  of  the  late  Spanish  King  would  be 
quietly  accepted.  William  himself  could  do  nothing,  and  for  the 
time  was  compelled  to  submit.  His  new  ministry  entreated  him  to 
NewPtfUameiit.  acknowledge  Philip;  his  Parliament  showed  no  dis- 
Feb.1701.  position  to  support  him  in  any  hostile  steps  against 

France.  Two  questions  which  he  placed  before  them  in  his  opening 
speech  were,  the  succession  of  the  throne  of  England,  the  settlement 
to  which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  late  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  young  son  of  the  Princess  Anne  (July  29,  1700), 
and  the  position  which  Enj)[land  should  assume  in  tlie  face  of  the 
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altered  aspect  of  European  politics.  It  was  in  vain,  upon  this  lattei 
pointy  that  he  attempted  to  urge  them  to  energy.  The  King  of  France 
had  driven  the  Dutch  to  acknowledge  Philip,  by  suddenly  entering 
the  Low  Countries,  and  capturing  16,000  of  tiieir  troops  who  had  been 
intended  to  garrison  the  barrier  fortresses.  William  and  the  Dutch 
States  had  in  vain  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
and  the  surrender  of  the  strongholds.  But  even  this  act  of  aggres- 
sion did  not  arouse  the  Parliament  to  energy.  They  acknowledged 
the  obligations  of  England  under  the  Treaty  of  1677,  and  promised  to 
send  succours  to  the  Dutch,  but  there  seemed  no  immediate  prospect 
of  any  grants  for  the  purpose.  Nor  was  the  other  point  much  more 
yigorously  prosecuted.  A  Bill  of  Succession  was  indeed  -^^^  ^^ 
produced,  but  nearly  every  clause  seemed  evidently  aimed 
against  the  King's  former  conduct.  The  new  sovereign  was  not  to 
leave  the  kingdom  without  leave  of  Parliament;  no  person  not 
a  bom  Englishman  was  to  be  capable  of  holding  any  position  of 
trost,  or  of  receiving  any  grant  from  the  Crown.  England  was  not 
to  be  engaged  in  war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  not  belonging 
to  the  Crown  of  England.  All  matters  relating  to  the  Government 
were  to  be  transacted  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  countersigned  by  such 
members  of  that  body  as  should  advise  or  consent  to  them.  Having 
thus  secured,  as  they  thought,  the  insular  position  of  England,  the 
House  proceeded  to  settle  the  succession  upon  the  Electress  Sophia  of 
Hanover.  Thus,  though  the  Protestant  succession  was  secured,  a 
Bill  which  William  had  hoped  would  be  a  Biugnlar  expression  of 
popular  sympathy  with  his  own  efforts  was  in  fact  a  vote  of  censure 
on  many  of  the  acts  of  his  reign. 

While  public  business  was  thus  proceeding  languidly,  the  whole 
energy  of  the  House  was  directed  against  the  old  Whig   ^^  ftdun^nti 
leaders  and  against  the  House  of  Lords.     Impeach-  againtttiM 
ments  were  hurried  on  against  Lord  Portland,  Lord   ^"^'^^ 
Orford,  Lord  Somers,  and  Montague,  who  had  now  become  Lord 
HalifaT,      Against  each  of  these  the  main  charge  was  the  share 
they  had  taken  in  the  Partition  treaties.     But,  in  the  case  of 
Portland  and  Montague,  there  were  additional  charges  in  refer- 
ence to   the  grants  and  dilapidations  of  the  royal  revenue,  for 
vhich  they  were  said  to  be  answerable;   while   against  Somers 
"and  Orford  was  alleged  a  ridiculous  story  concerning  their  par- 
tidpation-in  the  notorious  exploits  of  Captain  Kidd.    This  man  had 
been  sent  out  by  private  enterprise  to  destroy  piracy  in  the  Indian  Sea, 
"and  had  there  himself  turned  pirate.    Botii  Somers  and  Orford  had 
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subBciibed  to  the  otigiiial  enterpxiBe.  Somers,  as  CbancelloT,  had 
sealed  Eidd's  commission.  It  was  now  ridiculoiislj  suggested  that 
they  had  all  along  known  of  his  piratical  intentions.  Bnt,  while 
sending  up  these  impeachments,  the  Commons  felt  absolutely  certain  ' 
that  the  Whig  majority  of  the  Lords  would  at  once  acquit  their 
victims,  for  it  was  well  undeistood  that  the  measure  was  not  one  of 
justice  but  one  of  faction;  they  therefore  passed  an  unjustifiable 
address  to  the  King,  praying  him  to  dismiss  the  four  Peers  &om  his 
Council,  even  before  the  impeachments  were  heard.  The  House  of 
Lords  produced  a  counter  address.  The  Commons  demanded  longer 
time  to  complete  their  impeachments,  but  the  Peers  were  determined 
to  bring  a  matter  on  which  their  judgment  was  in  fact  foregone  to  a 
speedy  issue,  and  had  now  both  law  and  right  on  their  side.  They 
therefore  positively  refused  to  extend  the  time,  and  the  17th  of  June 
was  fixed  for  Lord  Somers's  trial.  Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up 
with  the  usual  preparations  for  impeachment.  The  Lords  marched  in 
aU  pomp  to  their  judgment-seat  The  Commons,  declaring  they  had 
been  denied  justice,  refused  to  appear.  There  were  no  accusers,  and 
Somers  was  declared  acquitted. 

But  many  signs  had  begun  to  show  themselves  in  the  country 
which  induced  William  to  believe  that  the  popular  opinion  was 
turning,  and  he  ventured  to  put  an  end  to  the  very  dangerous  fight 
Th«  Koitiiii  between  the  Houses  by  a  prorogation  (June  24).  What 
Petifcion.  |g  known  as  the  Kentish  Petition  was  the  great  sign  of 

this  changed  feeling.  This  petition  had  been  sent  up  by  the 
Qrand  Jury  of  Kent.  It  hinted  that  public  business  had  been 
neglected,  and  the  pursuit  of  personal  vengeance  substituted,  and 
humbly  deprecated  the  least  mistrust  of  the  Eong,  and  implored  the 
House  to  give  effect  to  its  loyal  addresses  by  turning  them  into 
Bills  of  supply.  So  arbitrary  was  the  House  of  Commons  at  this 
time  in  the  assertion  of  its  privilege,  that  it  was  only  by  consenting 
to  remain  outside  the  House,  and  be  personally  answerable  for 
their  document,  that  the  five  gentlemen  who  brought  up  this  petition 
were  able  to  get  it  presented  at  all  (May  8).  It  raised  a  storm  of 
anger,  was  voted  scandalous,  infamous  and  seditious,  and  the  five 
gentlemen  were  dismissed  to  prison.  But  their  cause  was  taken  up 
by  the  whole  Liberal  party,  and  the  desires  expressed  in  the  petition 
were  brought  before  the  public  in  much  more  forcible  language  in  a 
The  Legion  memorial  written  by  Defoe,  and  called  from  its  signature 
Memorial.  «  ff^^  Legion  Memorial"    This  expression  of  opinion 

could  not  but  have  been  gratifying  to  the  King. 
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Hope  was  indeed  again  opening  before  liim.  Kot  only  could  he 
feel  certain  of  some  support,  however  weak,  at  home,  but  the  per- 
sistent retention  on  the  part  of  Louis,  in  spite  of  all  their  clamours, 
of  the  Dutch  barrier  fortresses  and  the  16,000  troops  he  had  captured 
had  begun  to  rouse  the  war  spirit  of  that  people.  Left  more  free  to 
act  now  that  Parliament  was  prorogued,  William  at  once  despatched 
10,000  troops  into  Holland,  under  command  of  Marlborough,  and 
before  long  went  thither  himself,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Grand 
Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the  Emperor.  Th«  onuMi 
This  treaty  was  completed  in  September.  But  the  terms  ^iuwm- 
of  it  proved  surely  how  low  William's  hopes  stUL  were.  It  only 
declared  that  it  was  desirable  that  satisfaotion  should  be  given 
to  the  Emperor  on  account  of  the  succession  of  Spain,  and  pledges 
given  for  the  security  of  England  and  her  allies.  It  allowed  two 
months  for  peaceful  i^egotiations.  After  that  time  the  contracting 
powers  pledged  themselves  to  attempt  the  recovery  by  force  of  arms 
of  Milan  for  Austria,  and  of  the  barrier  fortresses  for  Holland. 

At  this  moment  James  II.  of  England  lay  dying.   With  all  Europe 
submitting  with  ill-dissembled  dislike  to  the  late  acqui-  D^tii  of 
sition  of  ^pain  by  the  Bourbons,  and  ready  to  take  any  '■■^  °- 
opportunity  for  disturbing  the  newly-appointed  King,  to  acknowledge, 
in  contravention  of  the  Treaty  of  By swick,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
as  King  of  England,  was  a  step  fuU  of  danger  for  the  French  King.    It 
could  not  have  been  hidden  from  Louis,  as  it  certainly  was  not  hidden 
from  his  ministers,  that  the  real  strength  of  his  present  position  was 
the  depressed  condition  of  Williami,  thwarted  by  his  factious  Parlia- 
ment; and  Louis  must  have  known  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
change  that  weakness  into  strength  than  a  violation  of  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick, — ^the  destruction  of  the  one  great  advantage  which  England 
had  gained  by  nine  years'  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.    But  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been  won  lohii  Mknov- 
over  to  the  interest  of 'the  Stuarts,  and  a  certain  theat-  j^J£X«* 
rical  magnanimity  which  seldom  deserted  Louis,  proved  sept  is. 
stronger  than  prudence.    At  the  deathbed  of  James  he  promised  to 
uphold  the  claims  of  his  son,  and  three  days  afterwards  the  young  Prince 
was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Court  as  King  of  England. 

No  better  news  could  have  reached  William.    Again,  as  in  the 
time  of  his  first  landing  in  England,  his  enemy  had  done  bowm  Bacudi 
more  for  him  than  any  skill  or  diplomacy  of  his  own   p»toiotiMn. 
could  effect.    The  whole  nation  burst  into  a  flame.    Patriotic  and 
loyal  addresses  came  pouring  in  upon  him.    Public  bodies  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  passed  resolutions  full  of  affection  for  him.    The 
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conduct  of  the  late  majority  was  denounced  as  facfdons  wrangling, 
and  the  cause  of  the  great  iniBult  which  had  been  laid  on  the  country ; 
and  the  connection  between  the  Tory  party  and  Louis  seemed  to  be 
rendered  plain  when  the  French  ambassador  was  found  seated  at 
supper  in  a  well-known  Jacobite  tavern  surrounded  by  the  most 
ardent  members  of  the  Tory  party.  The  King  seized  the  moment  of 
excitement,  and,  though  conscious  of  the  delays  it  would  entail,  at 
once  dissolved  Parliament.  A  struggle  such  as  has  seldom  been 
seen  excited  England  from  end  to  end,  and  everywhere  it  became 
evident  that  the  reckless  conduct  of  Louis  had  secured  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Whigs.  London  returned  four  Whig  members,  Wharton 
again  won  back  his  supremacy  in  Buckingham,  even  the  virulent 
Howe  was  defeated  and  lost  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire.  The  flame 
of  indignation  still  blazed  high  when  William  met  his  new  Parlia- 
HewP»xiiMnait  ment  ou  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and,  in  words  of  un- 
•aA  BiBiatry.  usual  fire,  bade  them  drop  their  £eu^ous  disputes,  and 
know  no  other  distinction  than  that  of  those  who  were  for  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  present  Establishment,  and  of  those  who 
meant  a  Popish  prince  and  a  French  government  The  ministry 
was  largely  changed.  Qodolphin  left  the  Treasury  to  make  room 
for.Lord  Carlisle  ;  Manchester  was  made  Secretary  instead  of  Hedges, 
and  other  Whig  Lords  were  admitted  to  the  Privy  CounciL  It  is 
true  that  the  unanimity  was  by  no  means  perfect.  The  Tories  were 
still  strong  in  the  House.  There  was  still  some  fear  of  the 
ultimate  return  of  the  Stuarts.  But  the  Gk)vemment  was  strong 
enough  to  pass  a  Bill  for  attainting  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  a  still  more  important  Bill  abjuring  the  house  of  Stuart,  and 
pledging  those  who  took  the  oath  to  uphold  in  turn  each  successor 
named  in  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  acceptance  of  this  oath  was 
made  requisite  for  every  employment  either  in  Church  or  State. 

It  was  thus  in  the  full  flush  of  a  new  victory,  with  hopes  high, 
DMth  of  ^^^  ^^  &  well-grounded  belief  that  his  life's  work  of 

^^^^'^^^  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  would 

not  after  all  be  wasted,  that  William,  broken  down  by  disease  and 
suffering,  died.  He  had  long  been  so  ill  that  his  life  had  been 
despaired  of,  but  he  was  still  able  to  ride.  On  the  20th  of  February, 
his  horse,  stepping  upon  a  molehill,  fell  with  him,  and  his  collar-bone 
was  broken.  This  accident  rendered  his  recovery  hopeless.  He 
lived  just  long  enough  to  express  his  strong  desire  for  a  Union  with 
Scotland,  and  to  appoint  the  Commission  which  gave  the  royal 
assent  to  the  Abjuration  Act.  On  the  8th  of  March,  surrounded  by 
liis  faithful  friends,  he  breathed  his  last. 
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IN  passing  to  a  new  reign  we  pass  to  no  new  epoch.  No  new 
principles  are  at  work,  no  new  influences  visible,  po^er  of 
The  same  constitutional  growth  which  had  been  gradu-  Mariborongh. 
ally  developing  itself  since  the  Revolution  makes  its  way  steadily 
onwards.  The  sole  difference  is  the  difference  in  the  person  of  the 
sovereign.  In  the  yet  unfixed  state  of  the  Constitution  this  might 
hav«  introduced  important  changes,  and  did  in  fact,  by  the  absence  of 
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the  strong  personal  character  of  William,  tend  to  easier  and  more 
complete  development  of  parliamentary  action.  But  the  importance 
of  the  Queen  was  much  neutralized  bj  the  complete  mastery  exer- 
cised over  her  mind  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  The 
effect  of  Marlborough's  supremacy  was  to  reproduce  almost  exactly 
the  circumstances  of  the  former  reign.  Though  an  immoral  politician, 
a  self-seeking  and  avaricious  man,  Marlborough  was  too  great  not  to 
appreciate  the  grandeur  of  William's  European  schemes.  Thus,  as  far 
as  European  policy  was  concerned,  he  passed  almost  completely  into 
that  King's  place,  pledged  both  by  his  natural  intellect  and  by  his 
personal  interests  to  pursue  very  much  the  same  course  as  WUliam 
had  taken.  It  is  scarcely  going  beyond  the  truth  to  call  the  earlier 
part  of  Anne's  reign  the  reign  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and 
he  encountered  exactly  the  same  difficulties,  and  was  reduced  to 
exactly  the  same  straits,  as  his  predecessor  had  been  in  his  attempts 
to  carry  out  a  national  policy  without  regard  to  party. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  had  followed  as  a  natural  consequence 
Work  of  til*  int  upon  the  death  of  the  sovereign  who  had  smnmoned  it, 
parUMiMnt.  ^^^  \^  whom  it  was  regarded  as  depending.  The  new 
position  which  the  Parliament  had  occupied  since  the  Revolution 
had  naturally  modified  that  view.  By  a  law  passed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tiie  eighth  year  of  William's  reign,  Parliament  was 
allowed  to  sit  for  six  months  after  the  King's  death.  It  was 
therefore  with  the  same  Whig  Parliament,  which  had  come  into 
existence  just  after  Louis  had  acknowledged  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
that  Anne's  reign  began.  The  conduct  of  the  Parliament  during 
the  few  months  of  its  existence  was  entirely  &ee  from  feiction.  It 
completed  and  applied  the  Abjuration  Bill,  on  which  it  had  been 
busy  at  the  end  of  the  last  reign,  established  an  examination  of 
public  accounts,  and  granted  with  great  unanimity  the  same  revenue 
as  William  had  enjoyed ;  and  further,  took  a  first  step  towards  a 
measure  which  William  had  recommended,  and  which  the  failure  of 
the  Darien  scheme  had  rendered  almost  inevitable,  by  passing  a  Bill 
for  appointing  Commissioners  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  a  complete 
union  with  Scotland. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  both  the  tendencies  of  the  Queen 
and  Marlborough's  views  on  home  politics  would  lead  to  the  restoration 
of  Tory  influence.  On  the  Duke  himself  and  on  his  wife  honours  and 
offices  were  freely  lavished,  and  the  new  ministiy  was 
'®'^  ^'  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  Tory  party.  Thus 
Qodolphin,  Marlborough's  son-in-law,  was  made  Lord  Trea«urer; 
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Nottdngliaiii  and  Sii  Charles  Hedges,  Secretaries  of  State;  Lord 
Normanbj,  shortly  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Privy  Seal; 
Pembroke,  Lord  President  |  Jersey  waa  given  a  place  in  the  Council ; 
while  offices  were  found  for  Seymour  and  Levison  Gower  in  the 
Privy  Council,  from  which  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Orford  were 
excluded.  Tet  even  akeady  Marlborough's  intention  in  some  degree 
to  disregard  party  was  shown  in  the  retention  of  some  Whigs  in 
office,  among  othcors  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  kept  his  place  as 
Lord  Steward.  More  important,  with  regard  to  the  future  history  of 
the  reign,  was  the  division  which  even  thus  early  began  to  show 
itself  among  the  Tories  themselves.  Rochester,  who  had  come  over 
from  his  post  in  Lreland,  not  only  desired  a  much  more  complete  ex- 
clusion of  the  Whigs  &om  office,  but  also  opposed,  in  pursuance  of  the 
accepted  policy  of  the  High  Tories,  the  declaration  of  war.  Thus 
akeady,  before  the  dissolution  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  May, 
two  &cts,  which  together  form  the  key  to  the  political  history  of  the 
reign,  were  visible, — Marlborough's  determination  to  rely  upon  a 
mixed  Gk>vemment,  and  the  disinclination  of  one  section  of  the 
Tories  to  support  him  in  his  wax  policy. 

Li  pursuing  the  fature  history  of  the  reign  there  are  three  subjects 
which  require  special  attention,  the  European  war,  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  and  the  parliamentary  and  ministerial  history;  and 
although  the  war  and  the  history  of  the  ministry  constantly  affect 
one  another,  it  will  probably  tend  to  clearness  if,  for  the  first  few  years 
at  all  events,  these  three  subjects  are  treated  separately. 

The  opposition  of  the  Tories  to  the  war  had  been  entirely  useless. 
The  completion  of  the  negotiations  set  on  foot  by  William  ^^^^^ 
had  been  intrusted  to  Marlborough.  Immediately,  at  oftiMwar. 
the  beginning  of  the  reign,  he  had  gone  to  the  Hague,  ^ 
and  war  was  declared  in  London,  at  Vienna,  and  at  the  Hague  on 
the  4th  of  May.  Meanwhile  so  many  Princes  had  joined  the  Confe- 
deration, originally  consisting  of  England,  Holland,  and  Austria,  that 
war  was  declared  by  the  Diet  of  the  Empire.  The  Elector  of  Bran^ 
denbuig  had  been  induced  to  join  by  the  promise  of  the  royal  title ; 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  the  Elector  Palatine  had  also  given  in 
their  adhesion.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  brother  Electors  of  the 
Bavarian  House,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
had  at  first  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  Louis  felt  pretty  sure  of  the 
course  they  would  ultimately  take,  and  of  the  Mendship  of  Victor 
Amadeus  of  Savoy,  whose  daughter  had  mairied  the  new  King  of 
Spain,  and  the  position  of  whose  dominions  rendered  his  friend- 
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ship  of  great  value^  giving  as  it  did  an  access  into  Italy  to  the 
French. 

The  Queen's  love  for  her  husband  had  induced  her  to  wish  that  he 
should  be  made  Commander-in-chief  both  of  the  English 
appointed  and  Dutch  forces,  though  utterly  unfit  for  the  post,  and 

oommuider.  Marlborough  seems  to  have  honestly  attempted  to  pro- 
cure this  appointment.  But  the  Dutch  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
ultimately  Marlborough  took  the  field  in  July  as  Commander-in- 
chief,  with  Overkirk  as  his  Lieutenant  commanding  the  Dutch 
troops. 

Two  points  distinguish'this  war  from  the  preceding  one.  Hitherto 
poiitionof  ui  &U  great  confederations  against  the  French  the 
KoiiMid.  Spanish  Netherlands  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 

federates, but  as  Spain  was  now  in  close  alliance  with  France,  it 
became  necessary  to  conquer  this  part  of  the  Netherlands.  And, 
secondly,  the  death  of  William  had  been  followed  by  the  complete 
depression  of  the  house  of  Nassau  in  Holland,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  republican  party,  which  by  no  means  shared  in  the  late  King's 
hatred  to  France,  and  which,  from  jealousy  of  all  personal  authority, 
caused  the  general  to  be  accompanied  by  field  deputies,  with  a 
right  of  mixing  in  all  councils  of  war.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Marlborough's  difficulties,  as  the  deputies  seldom  failed  to 
hamper  him,  and  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  adven- 
turous plans.  Before  Marlborough  took  the  field  the  campaign 
had  opened.  The  French  had  command  of  the  Spanish  Low 
Countries,  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and,  through  the  friendship 
of  its  Elector,  of  the  territories  of  the  Elector  Clement  of  Cologne, 
who  was  both  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  Bishop  of  Li^e.  Both  the 
Rhine  and  Meuse  were  thus  in  their  hands  and  the  fortresses  held  by 
their  garrisons.  The  whole  southern  frontier  of  Holland,  which  left 
the  sea  near  Ostend,  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  cutting  off 
a  portion  of  Brabant,  joined  the  Meuse  somewhat  to  the  north  of 
Venloo,  was  thus  open  to  them,  while  by  way  of  the  Rhine  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Dutch  provinces  from  the  east. 
While  Holland  was  thus  assailable  on  two  sides,  the  advancing  angle  of 
the  French  dominions  exposed  them  in  a  similar  manner.  The  valley 
of  the  Moselle,  which  leads  directly  into  the  heart  of  Lorraine, 
could  be  attacked  either  from  the  north  or  by  a  German  army  coming 
from  the  south  by  way  of  Landau.  Anxious  to  secure  their  frontier 
towards  the  Rhine,  the  Dutch  had  early  in  the  year  besieged  and 
taken  the  fortress  of  Kaiserwerth,  and  bent  chiefly  upon  their  own 
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flecniity,  would  have  preferred  to  retain  Marlborough  and  the  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  river.  But  the  Duke  Baw  that  the  passage 
of  the  Meuse  where  it  makes  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Dutch 
Brabant,  and  an  advance  southwards  towards  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, would  necessitate  a  concentration  of  the  French  troops,  and 
transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  that  province.  In  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Dutch,  he  therefore  crossed  the  river  at  Grave,  and  proceeded 
directly  south  into  Spanish  Brabant  As  he  had  expected,  his  ap- 
pearance there  obliged  Boufflers  to  withdraw  from  Quelders  to  oppose 
him  ;  and  although  the  opposition  of  the  field  deputies  prevented  a 
general  engagement,  Marlborough  was  enabled  to  secure  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Holland,  to  take  the  fortresses  of  the  Meuse, — Yenloo, 
Ruremond,  Stevensweerth,  and  Li^ge, — ^to  overrun  Guelders,  Cleves, 
the  Electorate  of  Cologne,  with  the  exception  of  Bonn,  the  whole  of 
the  Bishopric  of  li^ge  and  the  Duchy  of  Limburg,  thus  cutting  off 
the  French  from  the  Lower  Bhine. 

Meanwhile  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  France  from  the  Upper 
Rhine.  The  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  having  crossed  the  river  with 
the  German  forces,  found  himself  opposed  by  Oatinat,  who  did  not 
show  his  usual  ability,  and  suffered  the  Margrave  to  besiege  and  take 
Landau  and  to  overrun  Alsace.  The  success  of  the  German  army 
was  marred  by  the  defection  of  Bavaria,  which,  throwing  aside  its 
neutrality,  declared  in  favour  of  France.  Yillars  was  detached  &om 
Catinafs  army  to  join  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  as  an  access  was 
thus  opened  to  the  French  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  Louis  of 
Baden  had  to  withdraw  from  his  conquests,  and,  turning  to  meet  the 
new  danger,  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  at  Friedlingen, 

While  such  was  the  course  of  the  war  in  Germany  and  Flanders, 
in  Italy,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  general  of  the  allies,  had,  even 
in  the    winter,  been  carrying   on  operations  against  Th«war 
Marshal  YilleroL  That  Marshal  had  been  taken  prisoner  *»i*^- 
at  Cremona,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Yendome.     A  great  but 
indecisive  battle  had  been  fought  in  August  at  Luzara,  after  which 
the  armies  were  left  feicing  each  other,  the  French  still  occupying 
the  Milanese.    The  maritime  war  had  been  as  inde-  _ 
dsive  as  that  upon  the  Continent ;  an  English  expedition 
under  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  been  sent  against  Cadiz;  it  had 
fidled  in  its  original  object,  but  on  the  way  home  had  succeeded  in 
destroying  a  Spanish  treasure  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Yigo.    In  the  West 
Indies,  an  event  occurred  almost  unprecedented  in  English  history. 
The  English  fleet  had'  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  not  by  the 
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superiority  of  the  enemj,  but  by  the  treason  of  its  own  commanders. 
Admiral  *Benbow,  who  had  engaged  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
after  a  fight  of  several  days,  was  deserted  by  Bome  of  his  captains. 
Wounded  and  dying,  he  was  forced  to  wiUidraw.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  have  his  captains  condemned  to  death  by  court  martial. 

The  campaign  of  thiA  year  was  thus  wholly  indecisive.  The 
English  and  Dutch  had  secured  the  possession  of  the 
Portugal  Join  Rhine  and  the  Mouse;  but  the  German  army  was 
til*  eoaution.  threatened  in  front  from  Alsace,  while  its  rear  and 
southern  flank  were  exposed  to  the  victorious  army  of  Yillars  and 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria :  in  Italy  the  French  still  hdd  the  Milanese 
against  the  attacks  of  Prince  Eugene.  But  before  the  nert  campaign 
opened  the  position  of  France  had  changed  considerably  for  the 
worse.  The  diplomacy  of  Louis  had  hitherto  secured  the  predomi- 
nance of  French  influence  in  both  Spain  and  Italy  by  the  adhesion 
of  Savoy  and  Portugal  to  his  cause.  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  had 
been  won  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  King  of  Spain ; 
but,  situated  in  the  midst  of  great  powers,  his  conduct  was  almost  of 
necessity  shifting,  and  his  policy  directed  rather  to  his  own  advantage 
and  to  the  interests  of  Italy  than  to  the  more  general  interests  of 
Europe ;  the  offer  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  give  up  to  him  the 
districts  of  Montferrat  and  Novara  induced  him  to  desert  Louis 
and  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  The  French  army 
in  the  Milanese  was  thus  separated  from  France,  and  its  energy 
paralyzed.  By  similar  means  the  fidelity  of  Portugal  was  also 
undermined.  A  promise  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  both  in  Spain  and  in  America,  and  a  treaty  known  as 
the  Methuen  Treaty,  securing  to  Portugal  great  advantage  in  her 
trade  with  England,  induced  her  to  join  the  Grand  Alliance.  The 
importance  of  this  adhesion  was  great,  as  it  afforded  an  opening  for 
the  allied  armies  to  act  directly  against  Spain,  the  possession  of  which 
country  was  the  real  object  of  the  war.  Nor  were  these  defections 
the  only  caiuses  of  danger  which  beset  France.  Disturbances  had 
broken  out  in  Louis'  own  dominions.  The  Protestants  of  the 
Cevennes,  driven  to  despair  by  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  Intendant, 
Marshal  de  Baville,  and  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  had  broken  into  open 
rebellion,  and  the  irregular  efforts  of  the  Candssards,  as  they  were 
called,  had  become  formidable  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Cavalier, 
a  baker's  lad,  who  showed  extraordinary  aptitude  for  partisan 
warfare. 

These  misfortunes  on  the  part  of  France  were  somewhat  balanced 
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by  the  defection^  already  mentioned,  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  and 
Louis  detennined  to  take  advantage  of  the  road  to  Gampaign 
Vienna  thus  opened  to  him,  and  to  throw  his  chief  efforts  «'"o^ 
in  that  direction.  Thither  therefore  Villars  marched  through  the 
Black  Forest,  having  previously  captured  the  fortress  of  Kehl  opposite 
Strasbourg.  The  movement,  however,  was  only  partially  successful ; 
while  YiUars  wished  to  march  upon  Vienna,  already  threatened  by 
an  insurrection  in  Hungary,  the  Elector  insisted  upon  moving  into 
the  Tyrol.  The  peasantay  of  that  mountainous  district,  deeply 
attached  to  Austria,  thwarted  all  his  efforts  to  advance,  and  when 
Louis  of  Baden,  leaving  the  lines  of  Stolhofen,  appeared  in  Bavaria, 
the  Elector  was  compelled  to  withdraw  and  rejoin  Villars.  Too  weak 
to  defeat  the  Margrave,  the  combined  generals  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  checking  the  German  troops  coming  «^ainst  them 
from  Franconia  under  Count  Stirum  at  Hochstadt  Villars,  who 
traced  the  ruin  of  the  campaign  to  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  clamoured 
to  be  recalled,  and  his  place  was  but  badly  filled  by  Marsin. 

Meanwhile,  Marshal  Tallard  had  been  repairing  last  year's  disasters 
in  Alsace.  Brisach  had  been  taken,  the  Prinoe  of  Hesse,  with  troops 
from  Stolhofen,  had  been  defeated  at  Spires  while  attempting  to 
relieve  Landau,  and  that  city  had  been  retaken  by  the  French  (Nov, 
17).  In  Flanders  Marlborough  had  formed  a  great  plan  to  conquer 
Antwerp  and  Ostend,  but  had  been  thwarted  by  the  slowness  of  the 
Dutch,  and  by  the  defeat  of  their  army  under  Opdam  at  Echeren. 
The  Duke  had  to  content  himself  with  the  capture  of  Bonn  upon  the 
Rhine,  and  with  further  progress  upon  the  Meuse,  where  he  captured 
Huy  and  Limburg. 

The  following  year,  1704,  saw  a  change  in  the  ministry  at  home. 
Finding  himself  thwarted  by  the  extreme  High  Tories,  Marlborough 
had  obtained  their  dismissal,  and  the  admission  of  Harley  and  St. 
John  to  the  ministry.  In  the  meantime  Louis  was  making  vast 
efforts,  and  had  set  on  foot  no  less  than  eight  armies.  There  was  to 
be  war  at  once  in  Flanders,  in  Bavaria,  in  Alsace,  in  Savoy,  in 
Lombardy,  in  Spain,  and  against  the  Cevennes.  To  Villars  was 
intrusted  the  reduction  of  the  Cevennes,  which  had  been  vainly 
attempted  the  preceding  year  by  the  Marshal  Montreval.  The  Duke 
of  Berwick  was  to  subdue  Portugal,  Vendome  to  act  against  Savoy, 
Villeroi  to  stand  on  the  defensive  in  Flanders,  and  the  great  effort 
t>f  the  year  was  again  to  be  in  Bavaria,  where  the  events  of  the 
preceding  year  promised  fresh  success.  There  a  considerable  French 
«rmy  under  Marsin  had  collected,  and  thither  now  was  proceeding 
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a  fresh  anny  under  Tallard,  which  would  raise  the  forces  in  the 
country  much  beyond  anything  the  Emperor  could  bring  to  meet 
them.  Early  in  May  Marshal  Tallard  led  15,000  troops  through  the 
Black  Forest,  and  liprmed  his  junction  with  the  Elector.  He  then 
hastened  back  to  Alsace,  where  30,000  men  had  been  left  to  oppose 
the  Margrave  of  Baden. 

The  position  of  the  Emperor  seemed  indeed  almost  hopeless. 
Critical  pmritiMi  While  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  advancing 
ofAutrift.  directly  towards  his  capital  on  the  west,  the  Hun- 
garians, under  Prince  Bagotski,  with  constantly  increasing  forces, 
were  approaching  Vienna  from  the  east,  so  that  in  June  it 
became  necessary  to  throw  up  works  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital.  Marlborough  watched  the  coming  crisis  with  much  anxiety, 
and  formed  a  plan  of  great  boldness  for  the  Emperor's  relief.  It  was 
no  less  than  to  march  the  whole  of  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  Bavaria,  interposing  between 
Vienna  and  the  advancing  Bavarians.  Previous  experience  had 
taught  him  that  there  was  no  hope  of  persuading  the  Dutch  to 
countenance  such  a  plftn.  To  the  States  he  therefore  suggested  only  a 
campaign  on  the  Moselle,  and  co-operation  with  Louis  of  Baden  in 
the  south;  to  Godolphin  alone  he  told  his  secret.  At  length  a 
threat  that  he  would  move  upon  the  Moselle  with  the  English  alone, 
backed  up  by  the  influence  of  Heinsius,  the  Grand  Pensionary,  who 
was  his  constant  friend,  induced  the  Dutch  to  give  their  consent  to 
the  part  of  the  plan  he  had  disclosed  to  them.  Other  obstacles  were 
The  maroii  to  ^^^t  with  from  the  other  allies,  but  they  were  all  at  length 
BieaiMim.  overcome,  and  early  in  May  Marlborough  set  out,  osten- 

sibly for  the  MoseUe.  To  keep  up  this  notion  he  went  first  to 
Cobleuz,  and  the  French  proceeded  to  collect  their  apnies  to  meet 
him.  He  then  went  on  to  Mayence,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  in- 
tended to  act  in  Alsace.  He  was  there  obliged  to  disclose  his  real  object. 
He  left  the  Bhine,  marched  up  the  Neckar,  and  advanced  through 
the  Duchy  of  Wurtemberg.  On  his  road  to  Mondelsheim,  he  had 
a  meeting  with  Eugene,  who  was  commanding  the  Imperial  army  on 
the  Rhine.  To  him  he  told  his  plans ;  and  the  intercourse  of  the 
two  great  chiefs  ripened  into  unbroken  friendship.  They  were  there 
also  joined  by  Louis  of  Baden,  a  punctilious  German  general  of  some 
ability,  but  belonging  to  an  older  school  of  tactics.  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  suggested  that  the  Margrave  should  retire  to  his  lines 
at  Stolhofen,  and  hold  them  against  Tallard,  while  Eugene  should 
bring  such  of  the  German  army  as  was  moveable  to  co-operate  with 
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the  Engli;jh.     The  Margiave,  however,  insisted  on  the  place  of 
honour.      Eugene  went  hack  to  the  Bhiue,  the  Mai^iave  joined 


^-x 


Marlborough  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  the  chief  command  woe  compro- 
ntised,  the  generals  were  to  command  on  alternate  daya.    After  making 


J 
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these  arrangements,  the  armies  proceeded  on  their  march  through  the 
rough  hill  country  of  Wurtemberg.  Having  crossed  the  Neckar  at 
Laufen,  they  followed  the  course  of  its  tributaries,  by  Gross  Heppach, 
Ebersbach,  and  the  difficult  pass  of  Qeislingen,  and  finally  emerged 
upon  the  plains,  reaching  the  Danube  at  Elchingen,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Ulm.  The  Elector,  expecting  an  attack  upon  that  city, 
garrisoned  it  and  withdrew,  still  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  to 
DilHngen,  farther  to  the  east.  But  Marlborough  had  no  intention  of 
attacking  XJlm,  he  continued  his  march  eastward,  determining  to  pass 
round  and  beyond  the  Elector's  army  and  to  secure  Donauwerth,  which 
would  supply  him  with  a  bridge  to  cross  the  river,  and  might  be  turned 
into  a  fortified  place  for  his  magazines.  Wit^  some  difficulty  he 
persuaded  Louis  of  Baden  to  march  in  this  direction.  His  intention 
being  at  length  evident,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  sent  12,000  men  to 
occupy  the  strong  hill  of  the  Schellenberg,  commanding  Donauwerth. 
When  the  day  broke,  the  English  army  were  at  Amerdingen,  still 
fourteen  ndles  from  Donauwerth.  It  was  however  the  day  of  Marl- 
borough's 'command.  At  three  in  the  morning  he  started  on  his 
march,  and  afraid  of  allowing  the  opportunity  to  slip,  though  his 
men  were  weary  from  their  long  journey,  Marlborough  determined 
to  assault  the  Schellenberg  that  same  afternoon.  The  battle  was  a 
fierce  one,  but  the  allies  were  entirely  successful.  The  Bavarians 
fled  in  disorder.  Some  thousands  crossed  the  bridge,  but  the 
weight  of  the  fugitives  broke  it  down,  and  a  vast  number  were 
drowned  in  the  river.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  now  withdrew  to 
Augsburg,  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  France. 
Marlborough  and  his  army  crossed  the  Lech,  and  proceeded  to  follow 
him.  Bavaria  was  at  his  mercy.  He  offered  the  Elector  terms  of 
capitulation.  They  were  however  refused,  and  Marlborough  was 
guilty  of  the  one  act  which  is  a  blot  on  his  military  career,  he  gave 
the  country  up  to  military  execution. 

The  two  French  generals  Villeroi  and  Tallard,  outwitted  by 
Marlborough's  march,  had  meanwhile  taken  counsel  together,  and 
once  more  Tallard,  leaving  Villeroi  in  Alsace,  led  a  reinforcement  of 
25,000  men  to  join  the  Bavarians.  He  was  watched  and  followed  by 
Prince  Eugene,  who  reached  the  Danube  at  Dillingen  almost  at  the 
moment  that  Tallard  had  formed  his  junction  with  the  Bavarians  at 
Augsburg.  As  Eugene's  reinforcements  were  necessary,  Marlborough 
fell  back  to  meet  him,  and  soon  Eugene,  leaving  his  troops  behind 
him,  appeared  in  person  in  the  camp.  Between  them  they  persuaded 
th'2  Margrave  of  Baden  that  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Ingolstadt 
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wu  necessaiy,  and  that,  as  it  had  hitherto  never  been  taken,  it  woiild 
be  much  to  his  honour  to  reduce  it  Thne  rid  of  their  pretention* 
colleague,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  arranged  their  junction,  which 
was  finally  made,  witliout  diBturbanoe  froin  the  French,  on  the  11th 
oF  August,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Hochstadt,  on  the  north  of  the 
Danube.  The  combined  armies  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  had 
also  betaken  themselves  to  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  were  now 
advancing  from  the  west  to  meet  the  allied  aimy,  should  they  « 


fight.     It  was  believed,  however,  that  such  was  not  Marlborough's 
intention.    Tallardthoughthe waswithdiawingtowards  ^^^^^^ 
Nordlingen,  and,  as  he  said  after  the  battle,  had  intended  Bimhtiiii. 
to  fell  upon  him  and  fight  him  on  his  way  thither.   *"•■'*■ 
When  it  became  evident  that  a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  the  French 
general,  advancing  from  Hochstadt,  took  up  a  strong  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Blenheim.      The  hills  which  lie 
along  the  north  of  the  Danube  there  fall  bajik  a  little,  encloaing  a 
small  plain.     Across  this  runa  a  brook  called  the  Nebel,  at  the  foot 
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of  a  spur  of  rising  land  which  rons  from  the  foot  of  the  receding  hills 
to  the  Danube,  where  its  termination  is  crowned  bj  the  village  of 
Blenheim.  The  course  of  the  Nebel  is  fall  of  morasses  difficult  to 
pass,  but  a  gradual  slope  of  firm  ground  leads  from  it  to  the  top  of 
the  rising  ground.  Along  this  ridge  the  French  and  Bavarians  took 
up  their  position.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  with  Marshal  Marsin, 
occupied  the  left,  where,  in  the  midst  of  woods,  the  rising  ground  joins 
the  hills ;  Marshal  Tallard  with  the  French  occupied  Blenheim  and 
the  right.  Considering  Blenheim  as  the  key  of  the  position, 
Marshal  Tallard  fortiiied  it  with  palisades,  and  placed  in  it  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  infiEintry,  thus  depriving  himself  of  their 
assLBtance  upon  the  battlefield,  and  weakening  the  centre  of  his  army. 
To  the  French  was  opposed  Marlborough  in  person,  while  Eugene,  in 
command  of  the  right  wing,  and  with  a  considerably  smaller  number 
of  troops,  led  the  attack  against  the  Elector.  The  difficulties  he  met 
with  prevented  Eugene  from  being  early  in  position,  but  news  were 
at  length  brought  that  he  was  ready  to  begin  the  battle,  and 
Marlborough  at  once  proceeded  to  the  attack.  The  battle  began  on 
the  part  of  the  English  with  an  assault  upon  the  intrenched  village. 
It  was  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  the  assailants  were  driven  back 
with  some  loss.  But  the  vigour  of  the  opposition  his  troops  had  met 
with  showed  Marlborough  his  enemy's  mistake.  He  determined  to 
direct  his  chief  assault  upon  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  infantry 
which  were  attacking  Blenheim  were  ordered  to  seek  shelter  behind 
some  rising  ground,  and  to  keep  up  such  a  feigned  attack  upon  the 
place  as  should  give  employment  to  the  troops  stationed  there. 
Meanwhile,  with  considerable  difficulty,  the  English  army  was 
brought  across  the  marshes,  and  establieJied  in  position  upon  the 
firm  ground  beyond.  In  the  French  line  cavalry  and  infan^  were 
interlaced ;  this  arrangement  was  copied  by  the  assaiLants.  The 
first  effort  of  the  English  to  ascend  the  slope  was  defeated,  but  after 
a  fierce  interchange  of  fire,  a  second  attempt  broke  the  French 
cavalry,  and  destroying  the  in&ntry,  pierced  the  centre  of  the  French 
line.  The  battle  was  in  fieu^t  won,  no  help  could  be  sent  to  Tallard 
by  the  Elector,  a  decisive  charge  of  cavalry  drove  the  enemy's  horse 
off  the  field,  and  the  army  fled  in  two  bodies,  one  towards  the 
river,  the  other  towards  Hochstadt  Both  were  hotly  pursued, 
and  of  those  who  fled  towards  the  river  thousands  perished  in 
the  stream.  Blenheim  still  held  out,  but,  cut  off  from  all  succour, 
surrounded  by  the  whole  English  army,  and  threatened  by  the 
approaching  artillery,  the  gallant  garrison  was  compelled  to  capitu- 
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late^  and  11,000  men  laid  down  their  arms.  The  right  wing  being 
completely  destroyed,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  found  it  necessary 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  battle,  although  they  had  hitherto 
held  their  position  against  the  fierce  attacks  of  Eugene.  In  the  con- 
fusion he  managed  to  retire  without  much  loss.  The  victory, 
however,  was  a  very  complete  one ;  60,000  strong  in  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  on  the  r4th  the  French  and  Bavarian  generals  found 
themselves  at  the  head  of  no  more  than  20,000  men.  All  their  tents 
and  baggage,  and  most  of  their  artillery  and  colours,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies.  The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side 
of  the  allies  was  about  12,000.  Marshal  Tallard  himself  was  among 
the  prisoners.  Again,  even  after  this  defeat,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
declined  all  terms,  and  his  wife,  as  Begent,  had  to  submit  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Qerman  Emperor  chose  to  impose.  So  great  was 
the  blow,  that  the  French  retreated  with  extreme  rapidity ;  they  gave 
up  the  strong  fortress  of  Ulm,  and  withdrew  beyond  the  Rhine, 
whither  they  were  pursued  by  the  allies,  who,  following  separate  routes, 
again  assembled  at  Philipsburg ;  nor  even  there  did  YUleroi  withstand 
them,  but  still  falling  back,  allowed  them  to  recapture  Landau,  during 
which  operation  Marlborough  completed  his  work  by  rapidly  marching 
into  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  and  conquering  Treves  and  Trarbach. 

Events  of  some  importance  had  been  taking  place  in  three  of  the 
other  seats  of  war.    In  Spain,  Berwick  had  completely  progren  of  th* 
worsted  the  Portuguese,  who  had  been  so  badly  succoured  JJTo^^JSJjJ* 
by  the  English  under  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  that  he  «<!  itaiy. 
bad  been  recalled,  and  Euvigny,  Earl  of  Galway,  a  French  refugee,  put 
in  his  place ;  while,  to  balance  this,  a  fleet  under  Sir  George  Booke, 
having  on  board  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  and  some  troops,  while 
returning  from  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Barcelona,  made  an  easy 
conquest  of  Gibraltar,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  English,  to  whom  it  has  ever  since  belonged.    In  the  Cevennes, 
a  mercifol  policy  had  brought  the  rebellion  to  an  end,  and  Cavalier 
having  been  offered  the  commission  of  colonel  in  the  French  army, 
which  he  at  first  accepted  and  then  declined,  had  been  allowed  to 
leave  the  country.    He  entered  the  English  army,  rose  to  the  rank 
of  general,  and  was  subsequently  Governor  of  Jersey. 

Meanwhile  affairs  in  Italy  had  been  assuming  a  shape  which  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  the  great  interest  of  the  war  would  be  trans- 
ferred thither  in  the  following  year.  Vendome  had  been  rapidly 
reducing  the  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  One  after  the  other 
his  fortresses  had  been  captured,  and  no  hope  seemed  left  him  but  in 
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immediate  succour,  either  from  the  Emperor,  who  was  not  likely  to 
^ve  it,  or  from  Marlborough  himsell 
As  was  natural  after  his  great  successes,  Marlborough  expected  that 

KariiMroiub't  *^®  ^^^^  ^^^  would  be  one  of  much  importance.  Seeing 
piiuii  for  the  impossibility  of  himself  assisting  Savoy,  he  had  con- 

3-70B.  trived  to  persuade  the  King  of  Prussia  to  allow  8000  of 

his  troops  to  proceed  to  Italy,  and  to  serve  under  Eugene,  who  had 
been  despatched  thither.  His  own  intention  was  to  follow  up  his 
late  victory  by  an  invasion  of  France.  He  had  intended  that  this 
invasion  shotdd  be  by  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  upon  which  a  joint 
attack  was  to  have  been  made,  by  himself  up  the  river,  and  by  Louis 
of  Baden  coming  from  Landau.  The  plan  had  been  so  far  foreseen, 
that  the  ablest  of  the  French  generals.  Marshal  Yillars,  was  stationed 
on  the  Moselle,  while  Flanders  was  intrusted  to  Yilleroi,  and  Marsin 
continued  in  Alsace.  The  weak  co-operation  of  the  Qerman  Prince 
rendered  the  plan  abortive,  nor  did  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
nor  the  succession  of  Joseph  the  young  King  of  the  Romans,  increase 
for  any  length  of  time  the  vigour  of  the  Lnperial  armies.  But 
while  Marlborough  was  still  waiting  for  the  Margrave's  assist- 
ance, YiLleroi  had  suddenly  assumed  the  offensive,  had  retaken 
some  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Mouse,  and  invested  Li^ge.  As  usual, 
on  the  slightest  sign  of  danger,  the  Dutch  were  clamorous  for  Marl- 
borough's return.  His  disappointment  on  the  Moselle  inclined  him  to 
listen  to  them,  and  his  appearance  in  Flanders  at  once  re-established 
affairs.  Though  disappointed  in  his  main  object,  he  still  intended  to 
fight  a  great  battle ;  but,  as  usual,  jealousy  of  the  allied  commanders, 
and  the  constant  slowness  and  opposition  of  the  Dutch  general,  pre- 
vented him  from  bringing  on  an  engagement.  He  however  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  great  line  of  French  fortifications  extending  from 
Antwerp  to  Namur  upon  the  Meuse,  and  in  advancing  to  the  attack 
of  Brussels  across  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  where,  but  for  the  opposi- 
tion he  met  with  among  his  own  colleagues,  a  great  battle  n4ght 
have  been  fought :  he  writes,  that  he  felt  sure  that,  had  he  fought 
such  a  battle,  it  would  have  been  a  greater  victory  than  that  of 
Blenheim.  However,  his  difficulties  were  more  than  he  could 
overcome.  The  year  passed  away  without  great  events,  and  the 
French  began  to  think  that  he  had  owed  his  victories  to  chance. 
Upon  the  Rhine,  Louis  of  Baden,  though  he  had  been  so  backward 
in  Ms  support  of  Marlborough,  showed  the  ability  which  he  really 
possessed  by  winning  a  great  battle  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  Hagenau, 
unfortunately  too  late  to  assist  Marlborough  in  his  plans.    In  Italy, 
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tlioiigh  Eugene  won  the  battle  of  Cassano,  the  position  of  the  Duke  of 
Sayqybecamecontinuallymore  precarious,  and  thecrisishad  not  passed. 
It  was  in  &ct  not  with  either  of  the  great  regular  armies  that  the 
allies  this  year  won  any  great  successes,  but  with  the  pet«rboroiigii't 
small  and  mixed  forces  in  Spain,  which  had  been  placed  •«««•*«  e^yn. 
under  the  eccentric  but  vigorous  command  of  Lord  Peterborough. 
Leaving  Qalwaj  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  west,  this  general,  who 
held  with  Sir  Cloudealey  Shovel  a  joint  command  oIL  the  fleet  also, 
drew  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  from  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  round  the 
east'of  Spain*  After  some  successes  on  the  eastern  coast,  he  was 
eager  to  march  direct  upon  Madrid.  But  the  Archduke  Charles, 
now  calling  himself  Charles  III.,  who  was  with  him,  listened  in 
preference  to  the  suggestions  of  Darmstadt,  who  had  once  been 
Qovemor  of  Catalonia,  and  trusted  much  to  his  influence  in  that 
province.  The  plan  of  an  attack  upon  Madrid  was  therefore 
overriden,  and  the  army  proceeded  to  besiege  Barcelona.  Serious 
quarrels  occurred  between  the  leaders,  for  which  Peterborough's 
want  of  caution  was  no  doubt  much  to  blame,  and  the  siege 
was  on  the  point  of  being  given  up.  Already  the  heavy  cannon 
were  withdrawn  from  the  trenches  and  carried  on  board  ship,  when 
suddenly  Peterborough  appeared  in  the  tent  of  the  Prince  of  Darm- 
stadt^  with  whom  he  was  not  on  speaking  terms,  and  telling  him 
that  he  intended  to  attack  the  enemy  that  night,  challenged  him  to 
follow  him.  Laying  aside  his  animosity,  the  Prince  at  once  accom- 
panied hiuL  Peterborough's  intention  was  to  capture  the  citadel  of 
Montjuich,  a  fort  at  some  little  distance  &om  the  town  itself,  and 
this  he  trusted  to  do  by  a  sudden  attack  when  the  enemy  were  off 
their  guard.  The  attempt  was  perfecdy  successful.  The  English 
troops  followed  the  defenders  pell  mell  into  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 
Scarcely  was  the  eJax>nghold  taken  than  the  Spaniards  began  to 
advance  from  the  town  to  retake  it.  Peterborough  rode  forward  to 
reconnoitre ;  a  panic  seized  his  troops  in  his  absence,  and  they  were 
akeady  relinquishing  the  fort,  when  he  galloped  back  and  rallied 
them,  and  fortunately  found  that  their  absence  had  been  unperceived. 
The  possession  of  this  citadel  was  followed  before  long  by  the  fall  of 
the  dty,  which  capitulated  on  the  dth  of  October  (1705).  The  greater 
portion  of  the  troops  in  Barcelona,  and  much  of  the  open  country, 
at  once  declared  for  King  Charles.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia 
followed  this  example,  and  in  the  capital  of  that  province  Peter- 
borough subsequently  took  up  his  abode.  Nor  did  his  successes  end 
there.     In  the  following  year,  the  French,  under  Marshal  Tesse  and 
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King  Philip  himself,  attempted  to  regaiui  Baroelona.  The  Count  of 
Toulouse,  a  natural  son  of  the  French  King,  blockaded  it  from  the 
sea.  Peterborough,  moving  from  Valencia  with  but  3000  regular 
troops,  did  his  best  to  employ  Tessa's  army,  which  was  20,000  strong. 
But  the  siege  went  forward  uninterruptedly.  Already  the  trenches 
were  within  150  yards  of  the  wall,  and  an  immediate  assault  was  to 
be  expected,  when  the  English  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leake,  second  in 
command,  approached.  Though  his  numbers  were  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  Leake,  a  prudent  commander,  wished 
to  wait  for  expected  reinforcements  under  fiyng.  But  Peterborough, 
feeling  that  delay  would  be  ruinous,  determined  upon  a  strange  step 
to  compel  inmiediate  action.  He  got  on  board  an  open  boat  and  pro- 
ceeded in  quest  of  the  English  fleet  After  searching  for  a  whole 
day  and  night  in  vain,  he  at  length  reached  the  squadron.  Having 
produced  a  new  commission  which  had  been  given  him,  which  gave 
him  full  command  over  Leake  whenever  he  was  himself  on  board, 
he  at  once  hoisted  his  flag  and  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  But 
meanwhile,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  English,  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  had  withdrawn  his  fleet,  the  town  could  be  easily  ax>- 
proached  from  the  sea,  and  Tess^  thought  it  better  to  raise  the  siege. 
After  this  briUiant  exploit,  Peterborough  again  wished  to  march 
upon  Madrid  from  Valencia,  but  King  Charles,  on  the  advice  of 
his  Qerman  council,  whom  Peterborough  speaks  of  by  the  con- 
temptuous name  of  ''  the  Vienna  crew,"  determined  upon  advancing 
straight  through  Aragon,  and  called  upon  Peterborough  to  move  his 
troops  from  Valencia  to  join  him  on  the  march.  Meanwhile  the 
army  of  the  west,  under  Qalway  and  Das  Minas,  had,  after  consider- 
able delay,  moved  upon  Madrid  also,  and  had  occupied  it.  They 
found,  however,  the  feeling  there  strongly  in  favour  of  King  Philip. 
As  Aragon  and  Catalonia  had  favoured  Charles,  so,  in  the  spirit  of 
hereditary  opposition,  the  Castilians  devoted  themselves  to  the 
interest  of  Philip.  So  strong  was  the  opposition  they  met  with, 
that  the  allies  had  to  leave  the  capital  and  feJl  back  eastward  towards 
the  approaching  army  of  Charles,  with  whom  they  formed  a  junction. 
But  in  the  combined  army  there  were  feur  too  many  commanders  for 
vigorous  action.  Peterborough,  the  only  man  of  genius  among  them, 
found  himself  constantly  thwarted :  he  put  no  restraint  upon  his 
tongue.  Bitter  quarrels  were  the  consequence,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  army  and  betake  himself  to  Italy,  which  had 
been  his  original  destination,  in  order  to  negotiate  with  the  Genoese 
for  a  supply  of  money. 
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The  same  year  which  saw  these  sudden  and  unexpected  successes 
in  Spain  was  marked  by  still  more  complete  success  against  the 
French  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Marlborough  was  determined  to 
wipe  out  the  bad  impression  which  the  inactivity  of  the  last  cam- 
paign had  caused.  His  own  ardent  wish  was  to  march  with  the  army 
as  he  had  in  the  Blenheim  campaign,  and  to  throw  himself  into 
Italy,  where  the  critical  position  of  affairs  still  continued.    Finding 
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it  impossible  to  gratify  this  wish,  he  determined  that  he  would  at  least 
do  something  vigorous  in  Flanders  which  might  serve  as  a  diversion  to 
his  friend  Eugene  in  Italy.  Bringing  his  army  therefore  across  the 
lines  which  he  had  broken  the  year  before  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sources  of  the  little  river  Gheet,  he  came  in  sight  of  V illeroi,  with 
whose  army  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  having  lofit  aU  troops  of  his  own, 
was  now  serving.    The  place  where  the  armies  met  was  Bamillies. 
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Thither  ViUeroi  had  drawn  hia  troops,  with  the  intention  of  cover- 
Batue  t  ™^  Namur,  which  Marlborough's  advance  seemed  to 

RamjiiiM.  threaten.   The  French  general  had  received  instructions 

May  28,  HOd.  ^  j^j^  ^  battle  to  save  that  town,  and  therefore  afforded 
Marlborough  the  opportunity  he  so  much  desired.  The  French  army 
was  very  strongly  posted  upon  a  range  of  heights  forming  a  semi- 
circle round  the  sources  of  the  little  Gheet  river.  Their  right  almost 
touched  the  Mehaigne  river,  and  was  covered  by  the  villages  of 
Tavi^re  and  BamiUies.  Across  it  ran  an  old  road  known  as  the  road 
of  Queen  Brunehaud,  closely  adjoining  which,  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  position,  was  a  barrow  known  as  the  Tomb  of  Ottomond :  &om 
this  point  the  position  swept  round  till  it  terminated  at  the  village 
of  Autre-Eglise,  being  covered  from  that  point  by  the  Gheet  and  the 
marshes  in  which  it  rises.  The  steepness  of  the  heights  at  Autre- 
Eglise,  and  the  river  and  marsh  in  its  front,  rendered  the  position 
almost  impregnable,  but  at  the  same  time  made  it  difficult  for  the 
troops  stationed  there  to  act  upon  the  offensive.  Marlborough  at 
once  saw  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  occupying  the  inside  of  a 
circle,  so  that  to  any  given  point  the  movement  of  his  troops  was 
shorter  than  that  of  his  enemy's  could  be.  He  saw  also  that  the 
Tomb  of  Ottomond  was  the  key  of  the  position.  If  this  was  once  in 
his  possession,  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy  could  be  enfiladed.  He 
ordered  therefore  a  vigorous  but  false  assault  on  Autre-Eglise.  His 
feint  succeeded ;  both  the  French  generals  rode  to  that  part  of  the 
field,  believing  it  to  be  the  point  of  danger.  Then  Marlborough 
ordered  the  real  attack  to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavi^re, 
Ranullies,  and  the  road  of  Brunehaud.  He  was  enabled  to  draw 
troops  from  his  right  to  strengthen  his  left  in  their  attack,  and  after 
some  warm  fighting,  especially  about  the  village  of  Eamillies,  the 
position  was  forced,  the  English  troops  formed  at  right  angles  to 
their  original  position,  and  pressed  onward  along  the  high  groujid 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Yilleroi  and  the  Elector  found  it  impossible 
to  save  the  day.  Fresh  difiiculty  was  caused  by  the  breaking  down 
of  the  French  ba^age  as  it  was  withdrawing  northwards  towards 
Judoigne.  Thus  interrupted,  the  retreat  became  a  rout ;  the  enemy 
were  pursued  far  beyond  Judoigne  to  within  two  leagues  of 
liouvain.  They  did  not  even  rest  there;  a  hurried  comrultation 
was  held  by  torchlight  in  the  market-place,  and  the  flight  im- 
mediately continued  towards  Brussels.  The  river  Dyle,  which  Marl- 
boroi:^;h  had  fedled  to  paas  the  preceding  year,  was  thus  left  open. 
The  consequences  of  this  victory  were  unexpectedly  great.   Brussels 
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opened  its  gates  to  the  advancmg  conquerois ;  King  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed King  in  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  even  the 
line  of  the  Scheldt  was  deserted,  and  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Oudenarde, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies ;  the  great  naval  strongholds,  Ant- 
werp and  Ostend,  which  had  before  now  sustained  memorable  sieges, 
surrendered,  the  one  .on  account  of  some  quarrel  within  its  walls, 
the  other  because  of  its  inability  to  withstand  the  advancing  allies. 
The  list  of  conquests  is  concluded  by  the  strongholds  of  Menin  and 
Ath.  In  fact  the  effect  of  the  battle  was  to  drive  the  French  entirely 
out  of  the  Netherlands ;  Mons  and  Namur  being  the  only  towns  of 
importance  still  remaining  in  their  hands. 

The  battle  even  influenced  affairs  in  Italy.  The  complete  disorgani- 
zation of  the  French  army  in  Flanders  made  a  change  of  commanders 
imperatively  necessary.  Yendome,  regarded  in  some  ways  as  the  ablest 
French  general,  was  summoned  from  Italy,  where  he  had  been  acting 
successfully  against  Eugene.  He  had  driven  the  Imperial  army  to 
retreat  behind  the  Adige ;  the  Milanese  had  thus  been  saTea  z«gec« 
cleared,  and  Piedmont  conquered  with  the  exception  of  ^  '^^^ 
Turin.  Into  that  last  fortress  the  unfortunate  Duke  had  withdrawn. 
For  the  purpose  of  taking  it,  a  well-appointed  army,  under  the  Duke  de 
la  Feuillade,  son-in-law  of  Chamillart  the  war  minister,  but  without 
other  claims  to  the  command,  crossed  the  Alps  and  invested  the  town. 
It  was  of  the  last  importance  that  it  should  be  relieved,  and  Eugene 
determined  upon  a  march,  bold  even  to  rashness,  for  the  purpose. 
Crossing  the  Po  not  far  from  its  mouth,  he  followed  the  river  up- 
wards upon  its  south  bank.  The  obstacles  he  encountered  were  many ; 
but  Yendome  at  this  critical  moment  was  recalled  to  Flanders,  and 
Marsin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  took  the  command,  allowed 
Eugene  to  cross  river  after  river  without  opposition,  contenting 
themselves  with  following  his  movements  upon  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  At  length  Eugene  approached  Turin,  formed  a  junction 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  laxity  of  the  siege  had  allowed 
to  leave  the  city  with  10,000  men,  and  passing  beyond  Turin,  turned 
his  back  upon  France,  and  marched  against  the  investing  army.  The 
siege  had  been  carried  on  without  skill,  the  lines  were  of  immense 
length,  and  severed  into  various  sections  by  the  numerous  rivers 
which  join  the  Po  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin.  Orleans  was 
eager  to  lead  the  troops  out  of  the  trenches  and  risk  a  pitched  battle, 
which,  as  the  French  had  a  considerable  advantage  in  niunbers, 
might  easily  have  resulted  in  Eugene's  defeat  He  was  overruled 
b>  Marsin,  who  unexpectedly  produced  a  commission  as  commander- 
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in-chief,  and  the  army  awaited  the  asBault  in  their  trenches.  Even 
in  this  position  they  were  badly  commanded.  Three  generals, 
issuing  sometimes  contradictory  ordeis,  prevented  the  proper  concen- 
tration of  troops,  and  when  Eugene  marched  against  that  section  of 
the  works  which  ky  between  the  Doria  and  the  Stora,  not  more  than 
a  third  of  the  French  army  is  said  to  have  been  ready  to  oppose 
him.  The  route  of  the  French  was  complete,  200  guns^  and 
much  stores  and  money,  fell  a  prey  to  the  victors  (Sept.  7).  The 
effect  of  the  victory  was  greater  than  the  victory  itself.  It  was  found 
impossiMe  to  lead  the  broken  troops  into  the  Milanese ;  they  fell  back 
in  confusion  behind  the  Alps,  thus  leaving  the  force  on  the  Adige  to 
be  surrounded  by  enemies.  Piedmont  returned  to  its  allegiance, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  of  Italy  was  irretrievably  lost  to  France,  and 
compelled  to  join  the  Grand  Alliance. 

The  disasters  of  France  had  been  continuous.  Blenheim  had 
TiM  4U4itm  •!  "^^^'"^  Germany,  and  in  this  year  of  1706,  Ramillies 
ih«  ttwik  la  had  been  followed  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the 
^^^  Netherlands,  Turin  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of 

Italy,  the  relief  of  Barcelana  by  the  occupation  of  Madrid  by 
the  allied  forces,  although  they  had  subsequently  been  com- 
■utuitfi  pelled  to  ML  back  towards  Valencia.  So  great  were 
^MinpHM.  the  French  disasters  that  Louis  began  to  think  of 
troating,  and  suggested  as  tenns  on  which  peace  might  be  made 
a  new  Partition  Treaty,  by  which  he  would  consent  to  acknowledge 
(juoon  Anne  in  England,  to  give  the  Dutch  the  barrier  they  demanded, 
to  gniut  great  oonuneroial  advantages  to  the  maritime  powers, 
and  to  tuntuider  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the  Archduke  Charles, 
If  only  he  could  preserve  for  his  grandson  Philip  a  kingdom  in 
lUly  oonsiating  of  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  These  terms  were 
vt»ry  attmotive  to  the  Dutch,  who  thought  they  had  already  secured 
aU  th«y  riHiuired,  but  were  hy  no  means  satisfactory  to  the 
Km|wwf,  who  saw  that  the  barrier  given  to  the  Dutch  must 
of  l\oot^«Aity  be  taken  Ihun  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  Netherlands, 
m\  \\\\\v(Jk\\K\  (W\itt  his  brother  :^  nor  to  Marlborough,  who,  though 
U«  oouIWa^vU  Uo  dia  not  believe  that  the  King  of  France  would  ever 
JUrtKo  jHmiHk  without  seouring  son^e  kingdom  for  his  grandson,  was 
a«»iUvvu  t\ir  hi»  own  sake  to  oontinue  the  war,  and  thought  the 
ii««>«v«^v«M^       Fivuch  demand  for  ^e  Mikaeae  after  the  great  victories 

lJl#r  ^  ^^^^^^'^  ^*^^  ^"^^  ^^^  unreasonable.    With  some  diffi- 

\>\Uty  he  v^Nteuaded  HonsiuB  to  reject  the  terms,  and 

*W  w*^^  \^\hhhhU>v1  w\  \t»  ovMiT««.     It  might  have  been  better  to  have 

I,,  nu'ui!  \  '''^*  ^^'''^^''''*  ^'^^'^*'*  ^*'-  •^'^  '•^  <3urte8  III.  of  Spain  in  opposition 
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accepted  LouIb'  teims.  Never  again  were  the  affaiis  of  the  allies  in 
80  prospeions  a  condition,  although  the  continuation  of  the  war 
undoubtedly  told  in  their  favour  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  it  pro- 
duced in  France. 

It  seemed  indeed  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  as  if  the  tide  of 
nctory  had   wholly  turned.      Peterborough   had   re-  neudcof 
turned    to    Spain,  and  viewing  the  altered  state    of  ▼ictonr  tnrni. 
affidrSy  was  now  as  eager  to  act  on  the  defensive  as  he  had  been  before 
to  urge  an  advance  upon  Madrid.    His  advice  was  again  disregarded 
The  introduction  of  Sunderland  into  the  ministry  at  home  was 
un&vourable  to  him,  and  he  was  recalled,  leaving  the  command  of 
Spain  in  the  somewhat  incompetent  hands  of  Das  Minas  and  Galway. 
These  generals,  determining  to  act  on  the  offensive,  marched  out  of 
Valencia  towards  Madrid,  but  were  met  near  Almanza  by  the  lately 
reinforced  army  of  Berwick,  and  suffered  a  complete   Ai»«>f.«^ 
defeat.    The  consequence  was  the  loss  of  Valencia  and  ^J***  **»  ^'®^- 
Saragossa,  so  that  Charles  was  only  able  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
province  of  Catalonia.    The  battie  of  Almanza  was  fought  on  the  25th 
of  ApriL    On  the  22nd  of  the  following  month,  Marshal  stoihofeiL 
VUlcura  completely  surprised  the  Margrave  of  Bareuth,  ■•*'  *^ 
who  had  succeeded  the  late  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden  in  command 
of  the  Imperial  troops  on  the  Rhine.    The  lines  of  Stolhofen,  which 
had  been  so  long  held  against  the  French,  were  taken  and  destroyed. 
Nor  was  the  advance  of  the  allied  army  of  Italy  into  the  south 
of  France  more  successful     Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  reached 
Toulon  and  besieged  it.    But  sickness  had  much  decreased  the  number 
of  the  allies ;  a  considerable  detachment  had  been  sent  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  the  appearance  of  Marshal  Totiion. 
TessS  with  a  large  army,  and  the  threat  of  an  assault  upon  ^^-  ^^• 
their  rear,  induced  them  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  beyond  the  Alps. 
Nor  was  there  anything  done  in  Flanders  to  redeem  the  ill-success 
which  had  met  the  allied  arms  elsewhere.     Marlborough  in  vain 
attempted  to  bring  the  French  to  a  pitched   battie.      The  Dutch 
had  lost   confidence   after  receiving  the    news  of   Almanza   and 
Stolhofen,  and  renewed  their  old  dilatory  policy ;  the  rains  also 
somewhat  impeded  the  campaign,  which  was  closed  without  any 
important  event. 

One  valuable  diplomatic  service,  however,  Marlborough  had  per- 
formed.    Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  in  the  midst  ^^^,^^^  ^ 
of  his  victorious  career.    Having  defeated  the  Bussians  divwto  chAriM 
at  Narva,  he  had  succeeded  in  driviag  Augustus,  Elector 
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of  Saxony,  from  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  enteiing  Saxony  itselJ^ 
was  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic.  Sweden  was  the  oM  ally 
of  Fiance,  and  Louis  did  not  let  Charles  forget  it  For  a  moment 
there  seemed  a  chance  that  Charles  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Gustavus  AdolphuB,  throw  himself  and  his  victorious  army  into 
Qermany,  and  rain  the  cause  of  the  allies.  To  deter  him  &om  this 
step  Marlborough  visited  him  at  his  camp,  and  successfully  directed 
his  ambition  towards  his  old  enemies  the  Russians,  against  whom  he 
shortly  marched  to  meet  his  ruin  at  the  battle  of  Poltowa. 

The  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  was  marked  by  a  new  incident 
ibrMtaaad  in  the  War.  The  hopes  of  Louis  were  raised  by  the 
SSii^**'  reports  of  the  general  discontent  prevalent  in  Scotland ; 
I'^os-  a  large  portion  of  that  nation  had  seeU  with  dislike  the 

late  completion  of  the  Union,  and  assurances  were  brought  to  France 
of  the  readiness  of  the  Jacobite  party  to  rise  in  arms.  An  invasion 
was  determined  on  and  actually  set  on  foot.  The  fleet  was  all  ready 
to  sail,  when  Prince  James  Edward,  afterwards  called  the  Old  Pre- 
tender, but  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
who  was  to  accompany  it,  was  taken  ill  of  the  measles.  The  expedi- 
tion was  postponed  for  some  weeks,  and  these  weeks  were  enough  to 
destroy  its  chance  of  success.  Byng  with  a  powerful  fleet  appeared 
in  the  Channel,  troops  were  brought  over  from  t&e  Continent  and 
others  collected  in  England,  and  though  the  little  squadron  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  fleet  and  reached  the  Firth  of  Forth,  there  was  no  sign 
of  a  general  rising  of  the  Jacobites,  and  it  had  to  return  from  its 
Gruitless  expedition,  glad  to  escape  with  safety. 

This  threatened  invasion  had  of  course  retained  Marlborough  in 
ouniMign  of  England.  It  was  not  till  somewhat  late  that  he  could 
1708.  jqIj^  ^q  army.    With  a  slight  change  of  generak  the 

war  continued  its  old  course.  Yillars  was  employed  to  reduce 
Piedmont,  Berwick  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  were  on  the  Rhine, 
Spain  had  been  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  while  in  Flanders, 
which  was  this  year  selected  as  the  great  battlefield,  Yendome  was 
to  oppose  Marlborough,  having  with  him  as  nominal  commander-in- 
chief  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  heir  to  the  French  throne. 
Marlborough  had  again  formed  a  great  scheme  for  the  campaign. 
His  intention  was  that  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  after  the  defeat 
of  Stolhofen  had  taken  command  of  the  Imperial  troops,  should 
remain  on  the  Rhine,  and  that  Eugene,  with  whom  he  again  longed 
uariboroiigb'i  to  act  in  co-operatiou,  should  form  a  new  anny  and  assist 
oi»L  him  on  the  Moselle.    The  two  generals  met  in  April  at 
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the  Hagae,  and  there  agreed  that  they  would  make  an  ostensiUe 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  Lorraine^  but  that  they  should  in  fiEtct  join 
their  two  armies,  and  act  rapidly  and  decisiyely  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  ^Netherlands.  Eugene  met  with  infinite  difficulties  in 
forming  his  new  army,  and  Marlborough  was  still  single-handed 
when  Yendome  began  an  offensive  movement 

The  French  army  had  been  concentrated  at  Mons,  on  the  south- 
west of  the  Netherlands.  It  thence  advanced  northward  towards 
Brussels.  Fearing  for  the  capital,  Marlborough  took  up  a  position 
to  cover  it,  but  suddenly  the  French  marched  off  eastward,  and 
threatened  Louvain.  This  was,  however,  but  a  feint.  The  real 
intention  of  the  French  was  to  act  upon  the  western  frontier,  upon 
the  river  Scheldt  The  Dutch  had  made  themselves  highly  un- 
popular in  the  Netherlands  since  they  had  had  possession  of  that 
province;  the  disaffected  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns  on  the 
Scheldt  had  opened  correspondence  with  Yendome,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  surrender  their  cities  to  him.  Having  therefore  drawn 
Marlborough  towards  Louvain,  he  suddenly  marched  westward 
to  Alost,  across  the  front  of  the  English  army,  sending  forward  on 
his  march  detachments,  to  which  Ghent  and  Bruges  surrendered 
without  a  struggle.  As  the  town  of  Oudenarde,  somewhat  higher 
np  the  river,  would  complete  the  security  of  these  new  acqui- 
sitions, it  was  determined  to  besiege  it.  Marlborough  had  followed 
close  ^upoB  the  heels  of  the  French,  circling  round  Brussels  so  as  to 
defend  the  capital  He  had  not  ceased  to  urge  Eugene  to  join  him 
with  his  troops,  which,  according  to  agreement,  should  have  been 
with  liiTn  many  weeks  before.  The  delay  was  no  fault  of  the  Prince's ; 
he  was  already  hurrying  to  join  Marlborough,  when,  hearing  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  fight  a  battle  in  defence  of  Oudenaide,  and 
unable  to  bring  up  his  troops,  he  hastened  forward  alone  and  joined 
the  English  army.  Between  Marlborough's  army  and  Oudenarde  ran 
the  river  Dender,  which  the  French  determined  to  hold  to  cover 
the  siege.  Alost,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  Oudenarde, 
they  already  possessed ;  at  about  an  equal  distance  to  the  south, 
also  on  the  river  Dender,  was  the  entrenched  camp  of  Lessines. 
Gould  they  occupy  this  they  would  be  in  a  good  position  to  cover 
die  siege.  Marlborough  foresaw  their  intention,  and  determined  to 
forestall  them.  Although  the  river  between  Lessines  and  Alost 
makes  a  considerable  curve,  and  Marlborough,  on  the  convex  side  of 
it,  had  almost  twice  the  distance  to  traverse  that  the  French  had,  he 
pushed  on  with  such  rapidity  that  he  secured  Lessines  and  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  river  before  the  French  colurims  appeared  in  sight.  It 
was  now  evident  to  the  French  generals  that  Marlborough  intended 
to  fight  They  drew  in  their  detachments,  and  marched  rapidly  to 
cross  the  Scheldt  at  Qavre,  to  the  north  of  Oudenarde.  Marlborough 
marched  direct  upon  that  city,  so  that  the  converging  lines  of  march 
wonld  speedily  meet.  It  was  known  that  there  was  much  disputing 
and  ill-feeling  between  Yendome  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
that  the  latter  Prince  intended,  if  possible,  to  avoid  an  engagement 
With  all  speed  Marlborough  sent  forward  General  Cadogan  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  prepare  bridges  for  his  army.  After  he 
had  performed  this  duty,  Oadogan  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and 
saw  the  French  troops  crossing  at  Gavre,  and,  in  ignorance  of  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  English,  quietly  sending  out  foragers.  With 
such  troops  as  he  had  he  drove  in  the  outlying  posts  of  the  enemy, 
who  now,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  Marlborough,  found  a  battle 
inevitable. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Oudenarde  the  river  Norken  joins  the 
Battle  of  Scheldt,  after  a  course  almost  parallel  to  that  river. 

oodAiuurd*.  Between  the  Norken  and  the  Scheldt  an  irregular  semi- 
juiy  u,  1701.  (jijcie  of  luUg  sweeps  with  the  convex  side  of  one  of  its 
arms  at  Oudenarde,  while  the  other,  surmounted  by  the  village  Oycke, 
overhangs  the  Norken ;  it  contains  in  its  hollow  two  little  brooks 
which  fiedl  into  the  Scheldt  just  north  of  Oudenarde.  On  the  other 
side  of  these  brooks,  closing  the  opening  of  the  semicircle,  is  an 
irr^ular  mass  of  rising  ground  sloping  away  northward  towards  the 
junction  of  the  Scheldt  and  Norken.  Yendome  gave  orders  to  occupy 
this  irregular  mass  and  the  valleys  of  the  brooks,  the  arm  of  the 
semicircle  between  Oudenarde  and  the  course  of  the  brooks  being 
occupied  by  Cadogan.  But  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  counter-ordered 
his  commands,  and  arranged  his  troops  upon  what  was  doubtless  a 
stronger  position,  the  range  of  hills  beyond  the  Norken.  But  though 
stronger  for  defence,  it  was  much  less  favourable  for  an  offensive 
battle.  These  contradictory  commands  cost  the  French  their  first 
loss.  Seven  battalions  of  their  troops  having  pushed  forward  towards 
Oudenarde  as  far  as  Eyne,  were  fedlen  upon  and  destroyed  by 
Cadogan,  who  thus  crossed  the  brook  and  ascended  the  irregular 
high  land  beyond  it  Had  Yendome*s  order  been  carried  out  the 
position  of  Cadogan  would  have  been  very  precarious.  He  was 
almost  unsupported,  although  Marlborough  was  coming  to  his 
assistance  with  some  cavalry,  which  he  led  forward  for  several  miles 
at  a  gallop.    As  it  was,  however,  the  English  army  came  up  by 
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degrees,  and  took  position  with  their  left  on  the  semicircle  of  MUb, 
and  their  right  supporting  Cadogan  beyond  the  brook.  Thwarted 
in  his  first  schemes,  Yendome  now  wished  to  remain  beyond  the 
Norken,  knowing  that  the  enemy  were  wearied  with  a  long  march 
(it  was  already  four  in  the  afternoon),  and  that  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  quietly  in  the  night  towards  France. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  again  thwarted  him.  He  commanded  the 
right  wing,  and  insisted  upon  sending  his  troops  forward  across  the 
Norken  into  the  valleys  where  the  brooks  ran.  The  country  was 
there  broken  up  with  enclosures,  and  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  battle 
was  fought  with  the  English  right,  which  Marlborough  had  intrusted 
to  Eugene.  The  exhibition  of  all  the  English  cavalry  upon  the 
high  lands  beyond  the  brooks  held  the  French  left  entirely  in  check ; 
and  while  Eugene  and  the  English  were  disputing  the  hedges  and 
enclosures  in  the  valley,  Marlborough,  passing  to  the  left,  observed 
that  the  extremity  of  the  semicircle,  which  overhung  the  Norken  and 
was  occupied  by  the  village  of  Oycke,  was  unguarded  by  the  French. 
He  caused  Overkirk  with  the  Dutch  reserve  to  march  round  the  hills 
to  occupy  this  point,  and  thus  completely  envelop  the  French  right 
The  effect  was  the  total  annihilation  of  that  part  of  the  French  army, 
and  it  was  owing  to  an  accident  alone  that  any  part  of  it  escaped.  The 
two  extremes  of  the  enveloping  English  line  came  so  dose  together, 
that  in  the  darkness  they  fired  upon  each  other.  The  mistake  was 
happily  soon  discovered,  but  fearing  a  repetition  of  the  accident, 
the  general  gave  orders  rather  to  let  the  French  escape*  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  renewing  such  a  disaster.  Some  9000  men  liius  broke  through 
at  a  gap  in  the  semicircle  of  hiUs  near  the  Castle  of  Bevere,  and 
made  their  escape  to  France.  The  rest  of  the  beaten  army  retired 
toward  Qhent. 

Both  armies  were  speedily  reinforced.  Eugene's  troops  arrived 
from  the  Moselle,  and  joined  the  English ;  Berwick,  with  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Bhine,  which  had  been  observing  them,  reinforced  the 
French,  but  the  relative  numbers  of  the  troops  were  not  much  changed. 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  now  to  settle  upon  a  farther  plan  of 
action.  Before  them  lay  the  great  city  of  Lille,  one  of  the  earliest 
conquests  of  Louis  XIY.,  newly  fortified  with  all  the  skill  of  Yauban. 
8i«g«ofLi]]«.  That  the  allies  should  cross  the  frontier  and  enter 
Deo.  9, 1708.  Frau^  was  speedily  determined.  But  while  Marl- 
borough suggested  the  bold  plan  of  leaving  troops  to  mask  Lille,  while 
the  main  army  marched  direct  to  Paris,  Eugene,  though  by  no  means 
a  timid  general,  urged  the  more  regular  course  of  besieging  and 
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eaptaiing  the  great  fortress  which  lay  in  their  way  before  proceeding 
further.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  plan  were  too  plausible  to 
be  disregarded.  It  was  decided  that  while  Eugene  in  person  under- 
took the  siege,  Marlborough  should  command  the  covering  army. 
Even  to  bring  the  siege  material  to  the  spot  was  a  matter  of  no  smsdl 
difficulty  ;  the  artillery  alone  required  16,000  horses,  and  the  progress 
of  the  siege  was  watched  by  a  French  army  of  100,000.  When  these 
preliminary  difficulties  were  triumphantly  overcome,  there  still 
remained  the  great  fortress  itself,  occupied  by  16,000  men,  under  the 
able  command  of  Boufflers.  At  one  time  the  Dutch  deputies  were  so 
alarmed  at  the  slowness  of  the  progress  made  that  they  urged  the 
renunciation  of  the  project  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  the  allied  commanders  was  the  provisioning  of  the  army  ; 
the  land  communication  with  Brussels  was  entirely  cut  off,  all 
provisions  had  to  be  brought  from  Ostend,  whither  they  had  been 
conveyed  by  sea.  The  French  determined  to  interrupt  this  line  of 
commimication  also,  and  to  destroy  one  of  the  convoys  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  Qeneral  Webb,  with  a  most  insufficient  detachment  of 
troops.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Marlborough  was  here  playing 
one  of  his  old  tricks,  that,  in  his  jealousy  of  Webb,  he  wished  for  his 
destruction,  and  had  intentionally  exposed  him  to  this  danger.  If 
such  was  the  case  he  was  thoroughly  disappointed.  When  the  French 
troops  fell  upon  the  convoy  at  Wynendale,  Webb  made  a  most 
gallant  defence  and  beat  them  ofL  The  very  slight  notice  taken 
by  Marlborough  in  his  despatches  of  this  gallant  action  gives 
some  colour  to  the  rumour.  The  victory  of  Wynendale  was  at  aU 
events  the  turning-point  of  the  siege ;  from  this  time  rapid  progress  was 
made.  On  the  22nd  of  October  Bouffiers  found  it  necessary  to  capi- 
tulate for  the  town,  while  retaining  the  citadel,  and  on  the  9th  of 
December  he  marched  out  of  his  last  stronghold  with  all  the  honours 
of  war.  The  re-conquest  of  Qhent  and  Bruges  followed  upon  the 
fell  of  LiUe. 

In  other  directions  the  war  had  been  languid.  In  Spain  only  had 
anything  been  done.  There  Stanhope  had  taken  the  oai»tare  of 
command  in  conjunction  with  Staremberg,  the  Imperial  '"*  M»h«n. 
general,  and  had  succeeded  without  much  difficulty  in  capturing 
Port  Mahon  in  Minorca,  a  place  then  regarded  as  more  valuable 
than  Gibraltar,  and  of  the  highest  importance  as  affording  a  safe 
winter  harbour  for  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

For  some  years  the  exhaustion  of  France  had  been  great.    The 
finance  ministers  had  been  reduced  to  the  most  ruinous  expedients 
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to  nwrnitajn  the  war,  and  the  whole  people  were  TOffeimg  terribly. 
To  crown  their  misery,  the  winter  of  1708  was  of  ex- 
tiaordinaiy  severity  and  dniation.  The  com  crops  were 
frozen  in  the  ground,  the  very  apple  Uees  perished 
with  cold.  Famine  threatened  to  destroy  what  the  war  had  spared. 
Louis  became  very  anxions  to  treat ;  and  as  for  some  years  it  had  been 
supposed  that  the  Dutch  were  inclined  to  accept  a  separate  padfica- 
tion,  it  was  to.them  that  Louis  addressed  himself.  The  war  paiiy  was 
however  for  the  present  in  the  ascendant,  and  Heinsius,  who,  as  Grand 
1,^^  J),,  Penrionary  of  Holland,  exercised  a  predominant  influ- 
to  trM*.  enoe  in  the  Council  of  the  Dutch,  let  it  be  clearly  iinder^ 

stood  that  the  Republic  would  treat  only  in  conjunction  with  the  allies, 
and  that  the  allied  demands  would  be  very  high.  Louis  however  de- 
spatched an  ambassador  to  see  what  termscould  bemade,buthemet  with 
a  cold  reception.  The  Govemment  in  England,  especially  the  Whig 
members  of  it,  were  indignant  at  the  threatened  invasion  of  Scotland  in 
the  previous  year,  and  induced  the  Parliament  to  vote  that  the  Queen's 
title  and  the  Protestant  succession,  the  dismiBflal  of  the  Pretender  from 
France,  and  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk, should  be  necessary  elements  in  any  treaty :  while 
the  Dutch  claimed  a  line  of  ten  fortresses  on  the  flemish  frontier 
(including  some  still  in  the  possession  of  France^  and  the  restoration 
of  Strasbuig  and  Luxemburg.  Nor,  in  exchange  for  these  high 
demands,  was  any  specific  promise  of  peace  given.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  French  Qovemment,  that  even  these  terms  were  taken 
into  consideration,  and  Torcy  the  French  minister  offered,  though 
he  could  get  no  proper  passport,  to  go  himself  privately  and  see 
what  could  be  done  to  ameliorate  them.  He  found  the  allies  deter- 
mined to  demand  at  least  the  resignation  of  the  whole  Spanish 
succession,  together  with  the  restoration  of  Newfoundland  to  England. 
This  demand  put  Louis  in  a  difficult  position.  It  was  no  longer,  he 
declared,  in  his  power  to  surrender  Spain,  for  his  grandson  King 
Philip  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and,  although  he  might  have  been 
induced  to  resign  Spain  for  an  Italian  kingdom,  did  not  choose  to 
become  altogether  crownless.  Louis  now  reaped  the  fruits  of  his 
former  bad  faith  as  a  negotiator.  The  allies,  believing  that  this 
excuse  was  fictitious,  and  alleged  merely  to  gain  time,  drew  up  their 
demands  in  accordajice  with  the  preliminaries,  and  would  promise 
in  exchange  for  the  great  concessions  demanded  from  Louis 
only  two  months'  truce.  If  in  that  time  Philip  could  not  be 
induced  to  resign  Spain,  the  French  King  was  to  pledge  him- 
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self  to  join  with  the  allies  to  expel  him  by  force  of  arms.  When 
Torcy  retuzned  with  these  terrible  terms,  a  Oouncil  stj^ted 
was  held  at  Yersailles,  and  amidst  tears  of  indignation  at  ^  ^<^^^ 
the  ignominious  propositions,  it^was  determined  that,  in  spite  of  the 
necessity  of  the  moment,  it  was  impossible  to  accept  them.  Louis 
declared,  if  he  had  to  fight,  he  would  rather  fight  against  his  enemies 
than  against  his  own  children.  And  now  at  length,  humbled  by 
reverses,  he  threw  himself  on  the  patriotism  of  his  people ;  a  stirring 
proclamation  was  circulated  through  the  provinces ;  the  King  set 
the  example  of  patriotism  by  turning  his  plate  and  costly  works  of 
art  into  money;  the  whole  nation  was  touched  by  his  humility, 
and  the  war  began  again  with  renewed  vigour.  The  allies  had 
indeed  pressed  their  demands  beyond  what  was  either  generous  or 
politic. 

Yillais,  the  only  great  French  marshal  as  yet  undefeated,  was 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  checking  the  victorious  advance  of  Eugene 
and  Marlborough.  His  name,  and  the  newly  roused  Batti«of 
patriotism  of  the  country,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  army,  «^pi»q«». 
though  they  were  in  want  of  nmny  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Yillars, 
determined  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  saw  Toumay  fall  without 
moving.  Thence  the  conquerors  advanced  to  Mons,  the  capital  of 
Hainault.  It  seemed  necessary,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  siege  of 
this  town.  The  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  the  allies  prevented 
Yillars  from  attaining  that  object,  but  the  investment  was  scarcely 
formed  when  he  crossed  the  Scheldt  at  Yalenciennes,  and  appeared 
with  his  army  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  comer  of  the 
country  between  the  Haine  river  on  the  north,  and  the  Trouille  on 
the  east,  in  which  Mons  stands,  is  crossed  by  a  barrier  of  high  ground, 
rendered  more  difficult  by  large  woods  and  forests.  To  approach 
Mons  &om  the  south  and  west  this  ridge  has  to  be  crossed,  and  the 
only  convenient  passage  is  by  the  Trou^y  or  open  gap,  between  the 
woods  of  Lani^re  towards  the  east,  and  Taisni^re  towards  the  west. 
Between  these  woods  the  high  land  falls  by  several  ravines  into  the 
plain  of  Mons.  On  the  crown  of  the  ridge  k  the  heath  and  village  of 
Malplaquet  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  supposing  that  the  object  of 
Yillars  would  be  to  pass  through  this  gap  and  attempt  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Mons,  brought  their  army  to  the  foot  of  the  ascending  ravines. 
But  Yillars,  under  whom  Boufflers,  though  his  senior  in  rank,  was 
serving  as  a  volunteer,  feeling  certain  that  at  all  events  a  battle 
would  be  fought,  determined  to  adopt  a  defensive  position,  and 
during  the  night  and  day  after  his  arrival  at  Malplaquet  strongly 


fortified  the  flanking  wooda  and  the  crown  of  the  hiU.     Marlborough 
was  anxious  to  attack  before  the  fortifications  were  complete,  hut 


Ei^ene  thought  it  necessary  to  await  the  arrival  of  troops  coming 
from  the  si^  of  Toutuaj.  A  day  was  thus  lost,  and  time  allowed 
to  render  the  fortiftcations  much  stronger.    The  battle,  which  began 
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upon  the  11th  of  September,  was  the  most  bloody  and  hardly  contested 
of  the  war.  In  their  first  assaults  the  allies  were  repeatedly  driven 
back,  but  the  pressure  upon  the  wood  of  Taisni^re  was  so  strong, 
especially  when  it  was  outflanked  and  threatened  from  the  extreme 
right  of  the  allies  under  Withers,  that  Yillars  had  to  weaken  his  centre 
to  hold  his  ground.  Marlborough  perceived  the  weakness  and  took 
advantage  of  it  The  entrenchments  in  the  centre  of  the  line  were 
broken  through  and  captured,  and  thus  the  position  forced.  Yillars 
had  been  severely  wounded,  and  the  command  had  devolved  upon 
Boufflers,  who  brought  off  the  French  army  in  perfect  order,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  hard-earned  victory  was  nothing  but  the  field  of  batUe. 
The  English  encamped  the  following  night  upon  the  French  position, 
having  lost  in  their  disastrous  victory  20,000  men.  Mons  fell,  but 
the  campaign  had  then  to  be  dosed. 

Thus  iax  it  has  been  possible  to  follow  without  interruption  the 
general  course  of  the  war,  but  from  this  time  forward  ^^^^^^^ 
the  state  of  politics  in  England  exercised  so  decided  an  poutieai  pwUm 
influence  upon  it,  upon  the  negotiations  which  were  to  ^"^  *'°'* 
bring  it  to  a  close,  and  upon  the  position  and  conduct  of  Marl- 
borough, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  back  and  trace  the  history 
of  parties  since  the  Queen's  accession.  Speaking  quite  generally, 
that  history  consists  in  the  gradual  substitution  of  a  Whig  for  a  Tory 
Gk>vemment.  Rochester  and  the  extreme  high  Tories  were  disinclined 
to  a  great  offensive  war,  and  consequently  directly  apposed  to 
Marlborough.  The  Duke,  not  wishing  to  break  with  any  great 
section  of  English  politicians,  attempted,  as  William  had  done, 
to  govern  by  means  of  the  moderate  men  of  both  parties.  But 
there  was  a  second  question  which,  even  after  the  dismissal  of 
the  Tories  who  disliked  the  war,  prevented  the  completion  of  his 
plan.  The  Tories  were  desirous  that  stringent  measures  should  be 
taken  to  support  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  English  Church,  and 
in  this  point  were  strongly  supported  by  the  feelings  of  the  Queen. 
The  WMgs,  on  whom  Marlborough  was  induced  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war  more  and  more  to  rely,  were  on  the  other  hand  inclined 
towards  more  liberal  measures.  It  was  upon  this  point  that  the 
second  secession  of  the  Tories  took  place,  leaving  Marlborough 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  in  a  certain  degree  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Queen.  It  was  the  Whig  determination  when  triumphant 
to  suppress  the  expression  of  High  Church  feeling  that  produced  the 
complete  overthrow  of  Marlborough's  ministry.  At  the  same  time, 
as  in  the  former  reign,  disputes  between  the  Houses  continued. 
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especiallj  when  a  Toiy  majority  in  the  Lower  Honse  came  into 
colliaion  witii  the  constant  Whig  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Already,  before  the  Parliament  called  by  the  late  King  had  been 
dissolved,  Rochester  and  the  extreme  high  Tories  had  iihown  their 
disinclination  to  the  war,  and  had  besides  given  proof  of  a  more 
exclusive  party  spirit  than  suited  the  views  of  Marlborough,  to  whom, 
as  to  William,  the  affiedrs  of  Europe  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  were 
all  in  all,  and  who  had  no  taste  for  party  conjQict.  As  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  character  of  the  ministry,  a  strong  Tory  majority 
was  returned  in  October  to  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Queen's  reign« 
But  Rochester's  views  were  not  shared  by  the  whole  of  his  party ; 
Tory  pirii*-  indeed,  the  strength  of  party  feeling  tended  for  the  time 
to  give  Marlborough  the  support  of  the  Tories.     In 
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their  eagerness  to  throw  blame  upon  the  late  King, 
they  could  not  refrain  from  contrasting  him  with  the  Duke. 
Marlborough  had  by  this  time  begun  his  successful  career  by  cap- 
turing the  towns  of  the  Meuse,  and  tiie  Commons  proceeded  to 
congratulate  the  Queen,  saying,  ''The  wonderful  progress  of  your 
Majesty's  armies  under  the  conduct  of  Marlborough  have  singularly 
retrieved  the  ancient  honour  of  the  English  nation.'*  The  word 
re<n«t«(2,  intended  to  imply  censure  on  the  late  King,  was,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Whigs,  carried  by  a  large  majority.  For  the 
present  tiien,  if  merely  out  of  opposition  to  William,  the  Tories  as 
^^,^,  ^  a  whole  seemed  pledged  to  support  Marlborough,  liberal 
BodiMker.  grants  were  made,  and  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
^^^^'  session,  the  Government,  resting  upon  the  general  feeling 

in  its  favour,  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  get  rid  of  Rochester. 
Displeased  at  receiving  no  more  important  office  than  that  of  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  lefb  his  government  there,  and  remained 
in  England.  He  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  his  enemies  to  order 
Tn'm  to  return  to  his  duties.  On  his  refusing  to  do  so,  the  command 
was  repeated  in  a  more  peremptory  manner,  and  in  his  anger  he  sent 
in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

Before  this,  however,  the  question  of  Church  government  had  been 
raised  in  the  House,  and  the  storm  it  excited  had  caused  a  somewhat 
hasty  prorogation.  It  had  been  the  habit  of  dissenting  members  of 
corporations  so  £Eir  to  do  violence  to  their  conscience  as  to  receive  the 

Sacrament  according  to  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England 
oonf ormity  BUI  upou  their  appointment  to  municipal  offices.  Having 
ttuownont.  thusduly  qu£dified  themselves,  they  had  continued  to 
hold  office,  but  had  gone  back  to  their  old  forms  of  worship.    This 
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habity  known  as  occasional  conformity,  was  yiewed  with  great 
jealonsy  by  the  Tories.  In  the  first  session  of  the  Parliament  a  bill 
was  brought  in  to  render  occasional  conformity  illegal,  and  to  inflict 
heavy  fines  upon  those  who  held  office  on  such  terms.  The  chief 
sapporter  of  the  measure  was  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  so  well 
known  as  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  BiU  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  its  amendment  by  the  House  of  Lords  produced  such 
violent  altercations,  that  the  Queen  found  it  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  the  session.  It  was  during  this  session  that  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Union  with  Scotland  first  held  their  sittings.  The  progress 
of  the  negotiations  which  produced  the  Union  in  1706  will  be  given 
subsequently. 

The  Parliament  reassembled  in  November  1703,  a  month  rendered 
remarkable  by  the  greatest  storm  ever  known  in  England;  it  is 
calcxdated  that  no  less  than  8000  lives  were  lost  in  it,  while  800 
houses  and  400  windmills  were  reduced  to  ruins.  The  devastation 
caused  among  the  forests  in  the  country  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  Defoe,  travelling  through  Kent,  counted  17,000  uprooted  timber 
trees,  and  then  desisted  from  reckoning  them  from  weariness. 

The  session  was  again  the  scene  of  a  great  contest  between  the 
Houses.  The  war  was  stiU  well  supported,  and  the  grants  were  upon 
a  very  liberal  scale,  rendered  necessary  by  the  additional  troops 
required  for  Portugal  and  Spain,  since  Portugal  had  joined  the  Qreat 
Alliance,  first  under  a  treaty  with  Austria,  and  subsequently  under 
the  well-known  Methuen  Treaty  with  England.  This  n,  KHkum 
treaty,  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  diplomacy,  was  com-  *••*»• 
pleted  by  Mr.  Methuen,  the  English  minister  at  Lisbon,  at  the  close 
of  1703.  It  was  in  exact  accordance  with  the  commercial  views  of 
the  time,  and  contained  but  two  articles.  By  the  first  English 
woollen  manufactures  were  admitted  into  Portugal,  by  the  second  it 
was  arranged  that  the  duty  on  Portuguese  wines  should  always  be 
less  by  one-third  than  that  on  the  wines  of  France.  It  was  supposed 
that  this  would  not  only  secure  the  friendship  of  Portugal,  but  would 
also  bring  much  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  Peninsula  was  the 
great  emporium,  into  England,  an  object  regarded  as  of  the  first 
impcNTtance  under  the  mercantile  system.  It  was  when  the  Bill 
against  occasional  conformity,  which  had  been  dropped  oooadonai 
in  the  preceding  session,  was  reintroduced  that  the  ^^^^^^ 
contest  began.  The  ministers  who  had  heen  eager  o«t. 
the  preceding  year  that  the  Bill  should  be  carried,  had,  since  the 
resignation  of  Rochester  and  the  opposition  offered  by  his  friends, 
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grown  less  eager  in  their  Tory  views.  In  spite  of  their  very  lokewaxm 
support,  the  Bill  again  passed  the  Honse  of  CommonB  by  a  large 
majority.  But  again  it  met  with  great  opposition  ^m  the  Lords, 
and  was  finally  thrown  out  by  a  msgority  of  eleven.  As  no  amend- 
ments had  been  proposed,  there  was  no  room  for  angry  conferences 
Dinmt-imfli.  ^tween  the  Houses.  But  an  opportunity  for  quarrel 
AyUibiiry  was  found  in  questions  arising  £rom  the  Aylesbury  elec- 
•leetton.  ^^^    rpj^^  returning  officers  for  that  borough  had  been 

notoriously  guilty  of  tampering  with  the  returns  in  favour  of  their 
own  Mends.  At  the  last  election  the  vote  of  Matthew  Aihby  had 
been  rejected.  He  brought  an  action  against  the  returning  officer, 
and  a  verdict  was  found  in  his  favour.  The  case  was  removed  into 
the  higher  court,  and  three  of  the  four  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
decided  that  all  decisions  with  regard  to  votes  rested  entirely  with 
the  House  of  Commons.  Upon  this  Ashby  brought  his  case  by  a 
writ  of  eiTor  before  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  decision  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  was  set  aside,  and  the  case  finally  settled  in  fetvour 
of  Ashby.  On  this  the  Commons  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  and 
declared  that  Ashby,  by  appealing  to  the  law,  was  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  privilege.  The  Lords  replied,  declaring  that  the  right  of  voting, 
like  any  other  right,  might  be  maintained  by  an  action  at  the 
common  law.  There  for  the  present  the  quarrel  was  left.  It  seems 
tolerably  clear  that  on  this  point  the  Lords  were  in  the  right,  but  the 
newly  won  position  of  the  House  of  Commons  inspired  its  members 
with  most  overweening  views  of  their  own  importance.  In  February 
of  this  year  (1704)  the  Queen  celebrated  her  birthday  by  surrendering 
her  cMm  to  the  first-fruits  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  were 
hereafter  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  which 
have  since  been  administered  under  the  well-known  name  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty. 

It  was  with  the  knowledge  and  co-operation  of  Marlborough — 
jjjjijjjj^^  ^  though  he  had  himself  taken  the  opportunity  afforded 
Nomnc^ham,  by  the  prorogation  to  go  abroad  to  fight  the  great  battle 
8^m  of  Blenheim — that  his  Mends  in  the  ministry  succeeded 

Kay  1704.  \^  relieving  themselves  of  the  rest  of  the  extreme 
Tories.  For  the  removal  of  Rochester  in  the  previous  year  had  by  no 
means  cleared  the  Government  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  active 
prosecution  of  the  war.  His  views  were  accepted  and  supported 
by  Nottingham  and  Jersey  in  the  Upper  House,  by  Hedges  and 
Seymour  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nottingham,  true  to  his 
.painciples,  had  thrown  every  obstacle  in  his  power  in  the  way 
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of  a  plan  which  had  come  before  the  Council  for  utilizing  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  war  the  insurrection  of  the  Oevennes. 
Thwarted  in  his  opposition,  aft;er  the  close  of  the  session,  he  haughtily 
demanded  of  the  Queen  the  immediate  diamiflsal  of  aU  the  Whigs  iu 
the  Goyemment,  threatening  in  case  of  refusal  to  retire.  The  Queen, 
who  loved  the  Tories,  would  probably  have  wished  to  retain  him, 
but  she  was  irritated  at  the  tone  of  his  demand.  Her  irritation  was 
fostered  by  Gh)dolphin  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  she 
brought  herself  to  dismiss  both  Nottingham  and  his  followers,  Jersey 
and  Seymour.  The  ministry  had  to  be  reconstructed.  |^-^g,<|  ,^ 
But  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  were  by  no  means  modante 
disposed  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs ;  "^^^^ 
they  therefore  called  to  office  another  section  of  the  Tories  not 
adverse  to  the  war.  Harley,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  Mansell  replaced  Seymour,  the  Earl 
of  Kent,  n  moderate  Whig,  succeeded  Jersey,  while  the  Secretary  of 
War,  an  unimportant  person,  made  room  for  St.  John. 

These  changes  did  not  improve  the  position  of  the  ministers,  as  the 
Tory  Party  had  still  a  strong  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Marlborough's  own  popularity  with   the  House  was  puUMnent. 
shaken,  and  in  the  autumn  session  of  1704,  the  pre-  ^^^  *'»  *^^ 
vailing  feeling  showed  itself  in  the  form  given  to  the  vote  of  thanks 
with  which  the  Commons  met  the  victory  at  Blenheim ;  this  was 
so  expressed  as  to  place  on  a  level  with  the  great  general  who  had 
saved  the  Empire  the  Tory  Admiral  Booke,  idio  had  fought  an 
indecisive  battie  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  which  many  men  thought 
he  deserved  rather  blame  than  praise,  for  though  almost  as  strong  as 
the  enemy,  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  battie  without  effecting 
anything.    The  Tory  temper  of  the  House  was  again  shown  by  the 
increased  passion  with  which  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  was  intro- 
duced and  supported.    A  considerable  number  of  the  most  vehement 
Tories  were  eager  to  adopt  their  old  method,  and  to  tack  it  to  a  Bill 
for  the  Land  Tax.     The  Government,  and  that  section  of  the  Tories 
who  followed  the  newly-appointed  ministers,  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  defeat  this  movement,  and  the  Bill  met  its  usual  fate  in  the  House 
(^  Lords.    As  in  the  preceding  session,  unable  to  quarrel  with  the 
House  of  Lords  for  exercising  their  undoubted  right,  the  Commons 
found  means  of  attacking  them  by  renewing  the  question  of  the  Ayles- 
bury election.    Besting  upon  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  otbei 
inhabitants  of  Aylesbury  had  sued  the  returning  officers.    The  House 
of  Commons  had  committed  them  to  Newgate.    The  Queen's  Bench 
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had  refused  to  interfere;  the  prisoners  demanded  a  writ  of  error. 
The  Commons  addressed  the  Queen  against  the  writ,  and  put  the 
prisoners  into  the  custody  of  their  own  serjeant-at-arms.  The  heat 
of  the  dispute  rendered  a  prorogation  necessary  (March  14). 

But  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  majority  had  tended  still  fcirther  to 
Gradnai  Intro-  i'wsline  the  ministry  towards  the  Whigs*  Booke  was 
dnetionof  superseded  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet.  Sir 
wnig  miniiten.   QQii^ggiey.  Shovel,  a  Whig,  put  in  his  place,  and  as 

the  three  years  of  the  Parliament  were  now  run  out,  the  Government 
influence  was  exercised  at  tiie  elections  against  all  those  who  had 
voted  for  tacking  the  Occasional  Conformity  BilL  Even  stronger 
signs  were  visible  of  the  intention  of  the  Qovemment  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Whigs ;  the  ministers  began  an  intrigue  with  the 
Junto,  promising  before  long  to  give  the  Great  Seal  to  WUIiam 
Cowper  (a  promise  which  was  shortly  after  fulfilled),  and  admitted 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  ministry  as  Privy  Seal  in  the 
place  of  the  Tory  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Nor  was  it  the  Gbvem- 
ment  only  which  was  changing  its  views.  The  nation  at  large, 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  war  and  disgusted  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Tories,  returned  at  the  new  elections  a  large  majority  of 
Whigs.  The  growing  influence  of  the  Whigs  was  supplemented 
by  a  family  tie  which  connected  Marlborough  with  that  party;  as 
Godolphin,  whose  son  had  married  one  of  his  daughters,  formed  a  link 
with  the  Tories,  so  Sunderland,  who  had  married  anolJier,  connected 
him  with  the  Whigs.  It  seemed  as  though  a  bargain  advantageous  to 
both  sides  might  be  struck  between  the  Duke  and  the  Whig  party. 
The  accession  of  Sunderland  to  the  ministry  would  on  the  one  side 
strengthen  Marlborough's  personal  position,  and  render  it  more 
possible  for  him  to  carry  on  his  plan  of  government  without  parties ; 
while,  on  the  other,  it  would  secure  to  the  Whigs  a  means  of  at  once 
influencing  the  character  of  the  administration.  It  was  determined 
therefore  that  Sunderland  should  enter  the  ministry,  and  as  there 
was  then  no  vacant  office,  he  was  employed  at  once  as  extraordinary 
ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  (1706) 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  His  appointment,  and 
the  gradual  inclination  of  the  Government  to  the  Whigs,  was  followed, 
icaritMrovgii'i  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1707,  by  the  creation  of 
mSS^.'  several  Whig  Peers,  and  by  a  final  breach  with  the  High 

1707.  Tories,  when  the  names  of  Buckingham,  Nottingham, 

and  Rochester  were  struck   from  the  list  of  the  Privy  OounciL 
Marlborough  seemed  now  to  have  gained  his  object.    The  adminis- 
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tration  was  a  thoroughlj  composite  one.  On  the  one  side  were  a 
number  of  Whigs  led  by  Lord  Sunderland,  on  the  other  a  section  of 
more  moderate  Tories  headed  bj  Harlej  and  St.  John. 

But  Marlborough  underrated  the  difficulty  of  managing  a  coalition. 
In  his  necessary  absence  abroad  this  difficult  operation  was  in  the 
hands  of  Gk)dolphin,  always  a  timid  minister,  without  any  real  poli- 
tical convictions,  and  ill  qualified  for  a  great  party  struggle.  And 
Bach  a  party  struggle  was  now  inevitable.  All  the  ministers  were 
indeed  at  present  willing  to  uphold  the  war.  On  other  points  their 
views  were  diametrically  opposed,  and  both  sections  were  anxious 
for  a  more  complete  admission  to  power  of  their  own  friends.  It 
was  the  persontd  influence  of  the  Churchills  alone  which  could 
support  so  strange  a  coi^unction.  That  influence  depended  upon 
the  favour  of  the  Crown,  which  by  its  indirect  power  of  influencing 
Parliament  was  practically  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by 
the  Bevolution.  If  that  &vour  could  be  withdrawn  the  ill-assorted 
ministry  must  inevitably  faU.  This  truth  was  clear  to  Harley,  a 
man  of  intriguing  character  and  the  leader  of  the  Tory  section  of  the 
Oabinet.  He  perceived  that  it  might  be  possible  to  Eariey,  Maing 
rise  upon  the  fjBdl  of  the  Churchills,  and  saw  how  their  **■  we«^«M, 
power  might  be  undermined.  The  Queen  was  a  devoted  High 
Church  woman;  Marlborough  and  his  Mends,  especially  since  his 
growing  predilection  for  the  Whigs,  were  avowedly  careless,  if  they 
were  not  Low  Church ;  Harley,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  religion  and  orthodoxy.  Again  and  again  patronage  had 
been  bestowed  on  what  the  Queen  considered  Latitudinarian  principles. 
Displeased  and  hurt,  she  was  yet  too  timid  to  stand  alone,  Harley 
supplied  her  with  the  support  she  wanted.  His  cousin,  Mrs.  Abigail 
HUl,  who  was  a  cousin  and  prot^g^e  also  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, ingratiated  herself  with  the  Queen;  she  was  appointed 
bedchamber  woman,  and  married  with  the  Queen's  influence,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  Mr.  Masham,  a 
member  of  Prince  George's  household.  Her  quiet,  even  jj^^^j^ 
temper  formed  a  happy  contrast  to  the  termagant  vio-  against 
lence  of  the  Duchess,  and  Harley  succeeded  in  making  ""*^'®^^- 
her  his  instrument.  He  roused  vn  the  Queen  a  dread  of  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Church,  and  she  found  courage  to  make  several  Bishops 
without  consulting  her  ministers. 

The  Whig  Junto  was  even  more  angry  than  the  ministers  themselves 
at  this  conduct  They  suspected  Harley's  design,  and  determined  to 
drive  him  &om  the  ministry.    Both  parties  felt  that  the  crisis  had 
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arrivedL  One  or  other  of  them  muflt  become  predominant.  They  both 
determined  to  make  their  power  felt,  and  bj  a  strange  mancBuvre 
the  extremes  of  both  sides  joined  to  attack  the  ministry.  The  chief 
points  of  attack  were  the  naval  administration, — ^which,  as  it  impli- 
cated her  husband,  was  always  a  tender  point  with  tiie  Queen, — and 
the  detennination  of  Marlborongh  to  pursue  tiie  course  William  had 
Fuiw*  of  marked  out,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  chiefly  in  Flanders. 

«h«  eompoiito  It  was  in  this  session  of  Parliament,  which  began  on 
"*'*''*^'  October  23, 1707,  that  the  joint  assault  upon  the  Goyem- 

ment  was  made.  The  maladministration  of  the  navy  was  the  chief 
topic,  but  the  Tories  also  introduced  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
recommending  a  change  of  the  seat  of  war  from  Flanders  to  Spain, 
where  the  battle  6f  Almanza  had  lately  proved  disastrous  to  the 
allied  armies.  Marlborough  pointed  out  in  vain  that  this  would 
produce  an  immediate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  who  would  feel  their 
coimtry  open  to  invasion  from  France;  and  although  the  Whigs, 
pledged  as  they  were  to  support  the  policy  of  William,  could  not  join 
in  such  a  motion,  Somers  drew  up  a  declaration,  embodying  both  the 
disapprobation  felt  for  the  management  of  the  fleet,  and  as  much  of 
the  Tory  feeling  in  f&vour  of  a  change  in  the  seat  of  war  as  was  possible 
for  his  party  to  accept  The  declaration  stated  that ''  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee  that  no  peace  can  be  honourable  or  safe  to  her 
ICigesty  or  her  allies,  if  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  be  suffered  to 
continue  in  the  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon."  But  the  manoeuvre 
of  the  Whigs  in  joining  in  the  assault  against  Gk^vemment  had 
been  successful ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  press  the  hostile  resolution. 
GkxLolphin  had  been  thoroughly  frightened,  and  recognized  the 
necessity  of  breaking  up  the  unnatural  friendship  and  of  allying  him- 
self with  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties.  With  the  war  stUl  con- 
tinuing he  could  not  but  choose  the  Whigs.  At  once  entering  into 
negotiations  with  the  chief  of  that  party,  he  induced  Somers,  as 
President  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  throwing  the 
late  resolutions  into  the  form  of  an  address,  to  change  the  resolutions, 
by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  words,  from  an  attack  upon  Government 
into  a  pledge  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  till  the  French  had  been 
entirely  broken.  The  suggested  resolutions  mentioned  the  West  Indies, 
reflecting  on  the  comparative  weakness  of  our  naval  efforts,  and  Spain, 
implying  a  change  of  the  scene  of  war.  The  introduction  of  the 
Htoiey  «ad  hii  woids  '^  or  any  other  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy," 
J22f***  entirely  destroyed  these  hostile  aUusions.    The  Whigs 

Feb.  11, 1701.      had  shown  their  power,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  refuse 
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thein  their  reward.  It  became  necessary  to  break  with  Harley  and 
the  moderate  Tories.  The  discovery  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gregg, 
a  clerk  in  Harle/s  office,  was  in  treasonable  correspondence  with 
France,  threw  some  suspicions  on  his  master's  fidelity,  and  Marl- 
borongh  and  Gk>dolphin  agreed  on  Harley's  dismissal.  The  Queen 
was  more  difficult  to  moye.  It  required  a  threat  of  resignation  on 
the  part  of  the  ministers  to  induce  her  to  give  up  one  who,  as  she 
believed,  thought  entirely  with  her  on  Church  matters,  but  she  was 
not  yet  free  fJNim  the  influence  of  the  Churchills,  and  she  yielded 
With  him  retired  St  John,  Harcourt,  and  Mansell,  whose  places  were 
taken  by  Boyle,  a  zealous  Whig,  as  Secretary  of  State,  John  Smith  as 
ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Bobert  Walpole  as  Secretaiy  of 
War.  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  apparently  triumphed  by 
means  of  the  Whigs,  but  their  victory  was  won  at  the  price  of  the 
Queen's  fSavour  and  of  submission  to  the  dictation  of  the  Whig  party, 
who  at  once  set  to  work  to  secure  office  for  themselves ;  nor  were 
they  scrupulous  in  the  means  they  used,  the  threat  that  they  would 
turn  their  assault  on  the  naval  administration  directly  and  by  name 
upon  her  husband,  then  on  his  deathbed,  induced  the  Queen  to  remove 
Pembroke  and  give  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  to  Somers.  Sunder- 
Ijmd,  though  himself  a  minister,  intrigued  with  the  Scotch  Jacobites  to 
throw  out  the  ministerial  candidates  at  tiie  election  of  Peers  held  in 
accordance  with  the  Union.  To  all  this  the  G^eral  and  Treasurer 
had  to  submit.  The  administration  was  completed  upon  a  Whig  basis^ 
when  Orford  was  forced  upon  the  Queen  as  head  of  the  Admiralty. 

Marlborough  was  folly  alive  to  the  insecurity  of  his  position.  It 
is  often  attributed,  though  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
the  desire  to  keep  up  his  personal  ascendancy,  that  he  refused  the 
terms  offered  by  Louis;  and  in  the  following  year  the  jj^^^^^^^i 
disastrous  victory  of  Malplaquet  has  also  been  con-  Mariborou^'i 
sidered  a  political  battle.  A  truer  view  of  the  case  seems  ^"'**"*' 
to  be  that,  afraid  of  taking  any  decided  steps,  he  chose  to  occupy 
merely  the  position  of  an  agent  of  Government,  and  obey  even  against 
his  own  convictions  the  dictation  of  the  Whig  party.  At  the  same 
time,  he  made  two  dei^erate  efforts  to  obtain  a  position  independent 
of  home  politics — he  applied  to  the  Archduke  Charles  for  the  office 
of  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  would  have  produced 
about  j£60,000  a  year,  and  he  also  demanded  from  Queen  Anne  the 
position  of  Cajytidn  General  for  life.  In  both  cases  his  efforts  &iled. 
As  for  as  England  was  concerned,  he  probably  owed  his  disappoint- 
ment chiefly  to  the  conduct  of  his  wife.    Finding  herself  supplanted 
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by  Mis.  Masham,  she  lost  all  command  of  her  temper,  and  perpetually 
outraged  the  feelings  of  the  Queen  by  her  violent  complaints. 

The  triumph  of  tiie  Whigs,  which  had  seemed  so  complete,  was  of 
-  „  - .,.  very  short  duration.    Their  faU  was  caused  by  a  fault 

FaII  of  fht  *  « 

wugB.  which  had  been  too  prevalent  among, them  since  the 

"^®-  Revolution — ^whenever  they  had  the  upper  hand,  they 

became  dictatorial  and  overbearing.  Already  they  had  made  them- 
selves distasteful  to  the  Queen  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  had 
forced  themselves  into  power,  and  an  unnecessary  exhibition  of  that 
power  rendered  them  distasteful  to  the  people.  A  certain  Dr.  Henry 
SachevereU,  a  strong  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  had 
preached  two  sermons,  one  at  the  Assizes  of  Derby,  one 
before  the  mayor  and  aldermen  at  St.  Paul's.  The 
mayor,  who  sympathized  with  his  views,  suggested  that  he  should 
print  the  sermons,  and  though  the  common  council,  when  consulted, 
declined  to  authorize  this  step,  the  preacher  acted  on  .the  mayor's 
suggestion  and  published  both.  They  became  a  sort  of  political 
manifesto,  which  was  largely  circulated  through  the  country.  The 
Whigs  were  naturally  angry  at  this  semi-official  production  of 
doctrines  subversive  of  all  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  They 
determined  to  take  notice  of  the  sermons,  and,  foolishly  disregarding 
the  advice  of  Somers,  they  proceeded  by  the  extraordinary  method 
of  impeachment  instead  of  the  common  process  of  law.  This 
naturally  raised  the  foolish  utterances  of  a  clergyman  to  the  d^nity 
of  a  party  question ;  and  when  they  further  insisted  upon  a  cere- 
monious hearing  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  trial  became  the  fashion- 
able topic  of  the  day.  The  excitement  throughout  England  was  very 
great.  All  other  public  business  came  to  a  standstill,  and  when  the 
Lords,  though  they  found  SachevereU  guilty,  took  a  very  moderate 
view  of  his  guilt,  and  punished  him  only  with  three  years'  suspension, 
the  verdict  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  acquittal,  and  celebrated  as  a 
party  triumph.  The  exhibition  of  feeling  called  forth  by  this  trial 
proved  both  to  the  Queen  and  to  her  secret  advisers  how  great  a 
hold  the  Tory  party  had  upon  the  country.  Encouraged  by  Harley, 
who  loved  an  underhand  intrigue,  and  by  his  creature  Mrs.  Masham, 
she  proceeded  to  act  upon  her  new-found  knowledge,  and  it  became 
evident  how  formidable  the  power  of  the  Crown  still  was.  Without 
DimdiMd  of  consulting  Qodolphin,  she  made  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
ISJiSS*  "*  ^^^  ^^^  Chamberlain.  Godolphin,  instead  of  resign- 
Avg.  s.  ing  at  this  marked  act  of  distrust,  put  up  with  the  affiant. 

Still  further  emboldened  by  this  weakness,  the  Queen  dismissed  Lord 
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Sunderlandy  whom  she  had  always  disliked,  and  followed  up  the  blow 
hj  the  dismissal  of  Gbdolphin  himsell    The  office  of  Lord  Treasurer 
was  for  the  time  kept  in  abeyance,  bB.t  Harley  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  virtually  Prime  Minister.    For  a  little 
while  Harley  attempted  negotiations  with  the  Whigs,  who  still 
retained  office,  but  finding  them  impracticable,  he  determined  to 
rest  upon  the  Tories  only,  induced  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
and  formed  an  entirely  Tory  ministry,  the  most  im-   HwUy'gTory 
portant  members  of  which  were  Harcourt,  who  became  minirtxy. 
Lord  Chancellor,  Rochester,  Lord  President,  and  St  "*^* 
John,  who  succeeded  Boyle  as  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  with  this  ministry  that  Louis  attempted  to  renew  the  in- 
terrupted negotiations  of  1709.  The  battle  of  Malpla-  0onf«r«iic«  »t 
quet  and  the  fall  of  Mons  had  forced  him  to  this  o«rtrayd«niMrg. 
course,  and  to  consent  that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  ^^^^* 
Gertruydenberg.  At  first  Holland  refused  to  treat  except  upon  the 
preliminaries  of  the  preceding  year,  and  they  still  demanded  the 
assistance  of  Louis  in  ejecting  his  grandson  the  King  of  Spain. 
Finally,  both  English  and  Dutch  seemed  to  have  waived  this  point, 
but  the  opposition  of  Austria  and  Savoy  rendered  any  general  nego- 
tiation impossible,  and  the  war  was  resumed. 

In  Flanders  it  produced  nothing  beyond  the  capture  of  Douay,  but 
in  Spain  it  was  of  more  importance.  There  Stanhope  succeeded  with 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  his  colleague  Staremberg  and  ^^  ^^nx 
the  Archduke  Charles  to  advance  towards  Madrid.  *»  Spain. 
They  defeated  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  French  assistance  was  with- 
drawn during  the  negotiations,  at  Almenara  and  Saragossa.  They 
pushed  on  into  Castile,  and  again  occupied  Madrid.  Thus,  inasmuch 
as  the  war  had  been  fairly  successful,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  Whigs, 
although  the  successes  having  been  chiefly  in  Spain  (the  pursuance 
of  the  war  in  which  country  was  a  part  of  the  Tory  programme),  they 
were  less  important  politically  than  they  would  have  b6en  had  they 
taken  place  in  Flanders.  Bat  whatever  advantage  the  Whigs  might 
have  obtained  from  the  war  was  neutralized  when,  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  events  occurred  in  Spain  which  entirely  altered  the  com- 
plexion of  affairs  in  that  coimt^.  Stanhope's  hopes  for  a  successful 
issue  of  his  enterprise  were  based  on  the  active  co-operation  of  the  army 
of  Portugal  PhiHp,  with  his  Spanish  army,  having  retired  north- 
wards, there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  armies. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  English  general,  the  Portuguese 
would  not  move,  and  as  the  hope  of  any  successful  issue  to  the  nego- 
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tiations  dwindled,  LouIb  again  allowed  assistance  to  be  sent  to  Spain, 
and  a  considerable  army,  which  the  national  spirit  of  the  Castilians 
had  fonned  round  Philip,  was  placed  nnder  the  able  command  of 
Vendome.  He  at  once  saw  the  necessity  for  preventing  the  proposed 
union ;  and  his  advance  to  the  Bridge  of  Almaraz  rendered  it 
henceforward  impossible.  Stanhope  was  for  wintering  in  Castile, 
and  the  army  withdrawing  from  the  capital  amidst  the  joyful  shouts  of 
the  inhabitants,  took  up  a  position  in  accordance  with  Stanhope's 
wishes.  But  the  ^J^hduke  Charles,  who  was  as  uxorious  as  his  rival, 
could  not  bear  separation  &om  his  wife,  and  hurried  home  with 
upwards  of  2000  cavalry,  the  arm  in  which  the  allied  troops  were 
already  overmatched.  When  it  became  evident  that  no  hope  was  to 
be  expected  from  Portugal,  the  general  saw  that  to  winter  in  Castile 
was  impossible,  and  withdrew  towards  Aragon.  But  Yendome, 
smarting  under  the  disgrace  he  had  suffered  at  Oudenarde,  outdid 
himsel£  With  extreme  rapidity,  he  pressed  upon  his  enemy,  who 
was  retreating  in  two  parallel  armies,  one  under  Staremberg,  the 
other  under  Stanhope.  With  vastly  superior  forces  he  came  upon 
the  latter  general,  as  he  was  resting  his  troops  at  Brihuega,  without 
the  least  notion  of  the  close  approach  of  Yendome.  Stanhope  made 
a  most  gallant  defence,  expecting  to  be  relieved  by  Staremberg,  but 
hours  passed  by,  and  for  some  unexplained  reason,  Staremberg  did 
not  appear;  thus  having  continued  his  defence  till  ammunition 
failed.  Stanhope  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  surrender  was 
already  completed  before  Staremberg  appeared.  His  slowness  had 
ruined  his  cause,  but  he  did  what  he  could  to  re-establish  it ;  and  at 
Yilla  Yiciosa  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  both  parties  claimed 
the  victory.  But  no  fresh  victory  could  have  given  Yendome  more 
perfect  success.  Staremberg  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  reached 
Barcelona  with  7000  men  only,  the  relics  of  the  army  which  had  been 
so  triumphant  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year. 

The  elections,  made  while  the  ferment  of  the  trial  of  Sacheverell  was 
still  unsubdued,  produced  a  strong  Tory  majority.  And  it  was  thus^ 
ftariey'i  policy  Strong  at  home  and  assisted  by  disaster  abroad,  that 
for  peace  Harley  and  his  Government  were  able  to  set  on  foot 

their  change  of  policy,  and  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  prelimin- 
aries at  Qertruydenberg,  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  final  peace. 
It  seems  probable  that  from  the  first  Harley*s  policy  was  directed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  as  well  as  to  a  return  to  the  main 
feature  of  their  foreign  policy,  friendship  with  France.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  his  intercourse  with  the  Jacobites  was  merely 
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intended  to  secure  his  parliamentary  position,  but  certainly  his  con- 
duct was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that  he  was  in  earnest. 
The  tortuous  and  underhand  manner  in  which  the  peace  was  first  set 
on  foot  points  in  this  direction,  still  more  so  do  the  letters  of  the  Abb^ 
Gaultier,  written  in  the  year  1710,  which  declare  that  aiidra«tor»ti<m 
the  new  ministry  had  a  great  consideration  for  the  <"ti»«B*«*rtfc 
Pretender,  and  that  some  members  of  it  were  working  for  him  only. 
The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  would  be  rendered  easier  by  three 
things.  In  the  first  place  it  was  scarcely  possible  without  the  assis- 
tance of  France.  This  seems  to  explain,  better  than  the  mere  wish 
to  follow  the  traditional  Tory  policy  of  peace,  the  immediate  steps 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  very  favourable  terms 
granted  to  Louis  after  his  disasters.  Secondly,  it  could  not  be  under- 
taken without  the  support  of  the  High  Church  party,  which  was 
very  strong.  This  explains  the  constant  support  given  by  the  Gbvem- 
ment  to  that  party.  And  thirdly,  the  success  of  such  a  scheme  would 
have  been  best  secured  by  the  assistance  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
known  to  have  already  frequently  intrigued  with  the  Court  of  St. 
Germains.  On  the  other  hand  the  Duke  would  be  the  most  formidable 
opponent  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to  secure  his  assistance,  and 
when  that  was  found  impossible,  his  complete  ruin  became  the  object 
to  be  sought. 

On  his  return  from  his  somewhat  unfruitful  campaign,  Marl* 
borough  seemed  inclined,  with  his  usual  selfishness,  to  ,£npi,„^,-^ 
submit  to  anything  for  the  continuation  of  his  personal  <»iy  aazioiu  to 
position.    We  are  told  by  St.  John  that  he  expressed  '^""^  *^  ****** 
his  sorrow  for  his  former  wrong  step  in  joining  the  Whigs.    He  even 
attempted  to  soften  the  angry  vehemence  of  his  wife,  but  her  fate 
was  in  fEU^t  determined  by  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Queen.    No 
entreaties  of  the  Duke,  who  even  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her,  could  induce  the  Queen  to  go  back  from  her  wish  to  deprive  the 
Duchess  of  all  her  offices.    She  was  compelled  to  surrender  her  gold 
key,  and  left  her  apartments  at  St.  James's,  having  first  gratified  her 
spite  by  carrying  off  the  brass  locks  and  marble  chinmey-pieces. 
The  Duke  himself,  though  he  had  suffered  many  indignities,  was 
permitted  to  continue  the  conduct  of  the  war,  being  assured  that 
he  should  be  well  supported. 

Having  thus  for  the  time  secured  themselves  from  his  opposition, 
the  Government  proceeded  to  open  secret  negotiations  gaorat  p«m« 
with  the  Court  of  Versailles.     The  agent  employed  was  nwtiatioiu. 
a  priest  named  Gaultier,  who  had  been  Tallard's  chaplain,  and  was  a 
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warm  friend  of  the  Pretender's  cause.  Tliis  sudden  idea  of  peace 
was  most  unexpected  and  welcome  to  the  French.  '^Asking  us 
whether  we  wished  for  peace,"  says  Torcy, "  was  like  asking  a  sick  man 
whether  he  wishes  to  recover."  Gaultier  returned  with  the  message 
that  Louis  could  not,  so  soon  after  the  failure  of  the  late  treaty, 
suggest  peace  to  the  Dutch,  but  he  would  gladly  listen  to  the  me^- 
ation  of  England ;  a  shrewd  answer,  which  at  once  tended  towards 
separating  England  from  her  allies.  The  knowledge  that  a  peace 
with  France  was  likely,  and  that  all  further  help  from  England  was 
hopeless,  induced  a  French  refugee  of  the  name  of  Guiscard,  who 
had  been  prominent  in  arranging  attacks  upon  France  and  assistance 
to  the  rebels  in  the  Cevennes,  to  turn  traitor.  His  correspondence 
was  discovered,  and  in  despair,  upon  being  examined  in  the  Council, 
he  determined  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  authors  of  his  misfortune, 
and  stabbed  Harley  with  a  penknife.  Harle/s  popularity  was  raised 
still  higher  by  this  attack  on  him ;  he  was  made  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  shortly  after,  on  the  supposed  success  of  his  financial  scheme  for 
incorporating  the  pubUc  creditors  into  a  company  to  trade  in  the 
South  Seas,  was  made  Lord  Treasurer.  The  High  Church  temper 
of  the  time  was  further  illustrated  by  the  passage  of  a  Bill  for  erect- 
ing fifty  new  churches  in  London,  and  of  the  Occasional  Conformity 
Act,  now  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  had  always  previously 
obstructed  it. 

The  negotiations  opened  by  Gaultier  were  also  continued.  Prior 
was  sent  to  Paris,  and  a  more  specific  scheme  was  set  on  foot  than 
had  been  produced  by  the  verbal  negotiations  of  the  spring, 
although,  unmoved  or  ignorant  of  the  action  of  the  Government, 
Marlborough  was  attempting  to  continue  his  great  career.  He  had 
Mariborongii'i  planned  a  combined  movement  with  Eugene  against 
SSSJiSn^*  Villars,  who  had  constructed  lines  near  Anas  and 
im.  Cambrai  so  strong  that  he  boastfully    said  he    had 

brought  Marlborough  to  the  "non  plus  ultra."  TJie  vigour  of 
the  campaign  was  checked  by  the  withdrawal  of  Eugene,  who 
was  required  to  superintend  and  guard  the  Electoral  Diet  at 
Frankfort,  which  had  been  summoned  to  elect  the  successor 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  had  died  on  the  17th  of  April.  It 
was  Marlborough's  intention  to  reduce  Bouchain  and  Le  Quesnoy, 
to  winter  in  France,  and  in  the  spring  press  forward  towards 
Paris.  His  schemes  were  only  partially  successful,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  slowness  of  the  Imperialists.  By  some  skilful 
manoeuvres    he  succeeded  in  passing  the    formidable    lines,   and 
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besieged  and  took  BoTicham,  but  was  tinable  to  cany  his  great 
project  farther. 

On  his  airival  in  Paris,  Prior  found  that  Louis  had  authority  to 
treat  for  Spain  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  proceeded  FropoMAtama 
to  explain  the  conditions  demanded.  England  no  o'P«*e«> 
longer  insisted  upon  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  crown,  but 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  pledge  that  the  two  crowns  should 
never  be  united ;  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Newfoundland'  must  be 
aecoied  to  England ;  Dunkirk  demolished,  and  four  towns  granted 
for  trade  in  South  America.  Great  commercial  advantages  must 
be  granted  both  to  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  fortified  towns 
given  as  barriers  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  for 
Austria  on  the  Bhine.  AU  this  was  as  yet  kept  profoundly  secret. 
The  negotiation  was  subsequently  transferred  to  London,  and  there, 
in  September,  eight  preliminary  articles  were  drawn  up.  Louis 
was  to  acknowledge  Anne  and  the  Protestant  succession;  a  new 
treaty  of  commerce  was  to  be  made ;  Dimkirk  was  to  be  demolished, 
some  £Eur  equivalent  being  given ;  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Newfound* 
land,  with  the  exception  of  some  fishing  rights,  were  to  be  secured  to 
the  English.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Assiento,  or  grant  of  the 
slave  trade  with  America,  was  withdrawn  by  Spain  from  France  and 
given  to  England.  A  second  set  of  preliminaries  was  prepared  for 
Holland,  omitting  the  chief  advantages  gained  by  England,  but  in- 
troducing stipulations  to  secure  a  barrier  and  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  The  Dutch,  thou^  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  desertion  of  the  English,  were  compelled  to 
give  m  their  adhesion,  and  Utrecht  was  appointed  as  the  place 
where  the  conference  was  to  be  held.  Austria  was  even  more  out- 
spoken in  its  anger,  and  the  Imperial  minister  in  London,  who  was 
rash  enough  to  express  the  indignation  of  his  Court  in  a  published 
appeal  to  the  people,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country. 

Affairs  had  reached  this  point  when  Marlborough  returned  from 
his  campaign.    Entering  into  communication  with  his  old  friends 
the  Whigs,  he  found  that  they  had  formed  a  coalition  ^^^^^ 
with  a  section  of  the  Tories  under  Nottingham,  who  MarHHwrwigh 
was  much  displeased  at  having  been  excluded  from  aU  **  "*  "*«». 
the  late  ministerial  arrangements.      Maiiborough's  object  was  no 
doubt  to  join  the  strongest  side.    The  present  position  of  the  Whig 
party  seemed  to  him  so  promising  that  he  gave  it  his  adhesion.    Nor 
was  he  mistaken  as  things  then  stood.    On  the  opening  puuaawBt 
of  Parliament,  Nottingham  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  ^•«'  ^- 
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the  Address,  the  old  Tory  resolution  that  no  peace  could  be  safe  or 
honourable  to  Great  Britain  or  Europe  if  Spain  or  the  West  Indies 
were  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  after  a  hot  discus- 
sion succeeded  in  beating  the  Government  by  a  majority  of  eight.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  com- 
manded a  large  majority.  Harley  and  St  John  had  now  to  con- 
sider what  steps  to  take  against  this  hostile  coalition  in  the  Lords, 
They  determined,  in  the  first  place,  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at 
Marlborough,  and  the  report  of  a  Commission  which  had  been  issued 
to  examine  into  the  public  accounts  afibrded  them  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  Basing  its  assertion  on  the  deposition  of  Sir  Solomon 
Medina,  who  had  contracted  to  supply  the  army. in  Flanders  with 
bread,  the  Commission  reported  that  the  Duke  had  received  on  those 
contracts  large  sums  of  money,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  £63,000, 
while  his  secretary,  Cardonnel,  had  also  received  large  douceurs. 
It  also  declared  that  Marlborough  had  received  2^  per  cent,  on  all 
subsidies  to  foreign  troops,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  £177,000. 
Acting  on  this  report,  the  ministry  stripped  Marlborough  of  all  his 
offices.  Marlborough  was  so  notoriously  avaricious,  and  his  character 
was  so  mean,  that  these  charges  seemed  to  the  public  probable ;  but, 
in  fact,  his  reply  was  tolerably  complete.  The  bread  money  had 
habitually  been  received  by  every  commander-in-chief  in  Flanders, 
and  had  been  expended  chiefly  in  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
enemies'  plans.  The  percentage  on  the  subsidies  was  a  free  gift 
from  the  princes  to  whom  they  were  paid,  and  Marlborough  had  not 
accepted  them  without  the  royal  warrant.  In  the  state  of  feeling 
at  the  time  these  excuses  were  not  much  regarded.  Having  got 
rid  of  their  most  powerful  enemy,  the  ministry  made  use  of 
the  royal  prerogative  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  Lords. 
Twelve  new  Peers  were  created,  which  gave  them  a  permanent 
majority. 

Having  by  these  strong  measures  secured  their  position  in  Parlia- 
ment, Harley  and  St  John  proceeded  with  their  negotiations.  There 
oommaad  of  tht  was  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
jrajr^ven  to  ^^  while  the  Congress  was  sitting.  The  command  had 
1712.  been  given  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  a  man  of  strong 

Jacobite  principles ;  he  was  privately  instructed  not  to  undertake  any 
offensive  operations  against  the  French,  and  he  consequently  informed 
Yillars  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  attacks  from  the  English, 
although  the  pressure  which  Eugene  put  upon  him  was  so  strong 
that  he  could  not  refuse  to  join  in  the  siege  of  Quesnoy.    His  strange 
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lukewann  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  seemed  rather  like  friendship 
than  hostility,  did  not  pass  unnoticed  in  England.    But  all  complaints 
were  answered  by  the  assertion  that  the  Queen  would  shortly  lay 
before  Parliameni  the  conditions  of  a  peace.    In  fact,  she  was  only 
waiting  tUl  Philip  of  Spain  should  have  made  up  his  mind  whether  to 
accept  an  equivalent  for  the  Spanish  crown,  and  retain  his  rights  on 
France,  or  remain  where  he  was  and  renounce  those  THeOneai 
claims.    When  the  answer  arrived,  preferring  the  latter  S»^**  ^^ 
alternative,  the  Queen  went  down  to  the  House  and  Jimee. 
explained  the  proposed  treaty.    Though  violently  opposed,  addresses 
of  confidence  were  carried. 

An  armistice  was  at  once  declared,  and  the  English  troops  ordered 
to  separate  from  Eugene.  It  was  not  without  a  considerable  feeling 
of  disgrace  that  12,000  English  troops  withdrew  from  their  old  com- 
rades in  arms ;  the  EngUsh  stipendiaries  refused  to  obey  the  command, 
and  remained  with  the  Prince.  A  visit  of  St.  John,  now  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  to  Pans,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  negotiation,  and  peace 
was  virtually  declared.  The  campaign,  completed  by  Eugene  alone, 
was  unsuccessfuL  His  defeat  at  Denain,  and  farther  successes  won 
over  the  aUies  by  YiUars,  inclined  the  new  Emperor  to  look  more 
favourably  upon  the  peace.  The  treaties  were  ultimately  p^,^^^, 
signed  at  Utrecht  on  the  31st  of  March  1713.  The  utredit 
Emperor's  peace,  by  which  the  Electors  of  Cologne  and  "^*' 
Bavaria  were  reinstated,  was  postponed  for  a  year,  and  was  fmally 
completed  at  Bastadt  in  the  following  March.  It  is  certain  th&t  the 
terms  gained  were  infinitely  less  advantageous  than  the  lengthened 
and  victorious  war  might  have  justified,  or  than  those  which  could 
have  been  obtained  at  the  negotiations  of  Gertruydenberg.  The 
desertion  of  the  Catalans,  who  had  risen  in  insurrection  chiefly  at  the 
instigation  of  the  English,  was  undoubtedly  an  act  of  selfishness ;  and 
Gbvermnent  would  even  have  sacrificed  the  advantages  of  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  and  granted  commercial  terms  far  more  in  favour 
of  France,  had  not  the  moneyed  interest  proved  too  strong  for  it. 
At  the  same  time,  though  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  not  a  glorious 
one,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour ;  the  changed  position  of 
Europe,  by  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  Imperial  crown,  had  in 
truth  put  the  questions  at  issue  upon  a  totally  new  footing  ;  it  would 
have  been  quite  as  disadvjintageous  to  the  general  European  balance 
that  Spain  and  Austria  should  have  been  joined  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperial  house  as  that  Spain  and  France  should  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bourbon  Princes. 
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After  the  close  of  the  great  war,  the  question  of  succession^ 
rendered  more  pressing  by  the  failing  health  of  the 
Queen,  came  prominently  forward.     In  the  midst  of 
the  negotiations  the  Pretender  had  written  a  letter  to  Queen  Anne, 
and  Bolingbroke  had  been  throughout  in  correspondence  with  him. 
Hariey'i  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  Harley  was  reaHj 

oondnct.  mixed  up  in  the  plot  of  changing  the  succession.    That 

he  had  frequently  expressed  himself  as  friendly  to  the  Pretender  is 
certain ;  but  his  indolence  in  business,  his  constant  difficulty  in 
maMng  up  his  mind,  and  his  love  of  intrigue,  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  strong  or  definite  line  in  the  scheme  for  the  Stuart  restora- 
Boun^brok*'!  tion.  With  BoHugbroke  the  case  was  different  He 
Tiewt.  y^j^g  unaffected  by  any  Church  views,  for  he  did  not 

believe  in  Christianity;  he  knew  that  the  part  he  had  already 
played  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  he 
had  therefore  little  hope  of  office  after  the  Queen's  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  certain  of  being  a  trusted  minister  of  the  new 
Stuart  king.  To  help  him  in  the  Cabinet  he  had  Bmmley, 
Onnond,  and  probably  Harcourt.  But  for  the  success  of  his  plan 
extreme  care  was  necessary ;  for  the  general  feeling  of  the  country, 
though  Tory  and  High  Church,  was  nevertheless  Protestant  and 
Hanoverian.  An  over-hasty  declaration  of  Jacobitism  would  pro- 
bably destroy  his  ministry. 

A  new  Parliament  assembled  in  February.    It  was  again  Tory  in 
New  To  ^  views ;  and  it  shows  the  res^  object  of  Bolingbroke's 

pwiiMaaift.  tactics,  that  the  Pretender  during  the  elections  wrote 
^^^^  to  his  friends  to  use  their  best  efforts  in  favour  of  the 

Government  The  new  appointments  aLso,  which  were  made  on  the 
occurrence  of  vacancies  by  deaths,  show  the  same  Jacobite  tendencies. 
Wyndam  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Athol  and  Mar  two  of 
the  chief  officials  in  Scotland.  Nor  was  the  Jacobite  scheme  con- 
fined to  the  appointment  of  ministers,  more  immediate  practical 
measures  for  securing  the  change  of  Government  were  taken.  The 
,_   ^  Cinque  Ports  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ormond,  and 

rMurgaaiMi  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  force  into  England  thus  ren- 
*•  "■^*  dered  easy;  the  army  was  remodelled,  and  the  greater 

part  of  those  troops  which  William  had  organized  disbanded ;  while 
a  plan  was  set  on  foot  for  obliging  officers  in  the  army  known  to  be 
friendly  to  Marlborough  to  sell  their  conunissions,  which  only  fsdled 
because  Harley,  either  through  indolence,  or  because  he  really 
shrunk  from  supporting  the  Jacobites,  neglected  to  have  the  fund? 
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ready  for  the  purchase.  The  Whigs,  on  their  side,  also  organized 
themselves  for  the  coming  crisis.  General  Stanhope  was  regarded 
as  their  leader.  They  seem  to  have  been  ready  for  aU  emergencies, 
intending  even  to  employ  force,  if  necessary,  to  secure  the  throne  for 
the  Hanoverian  Elector.  In  spite  of  the  caution  of  Bolingbroke,  the 
scope  of  his  plans  began  to  be  discovered,  and  it  became  necessaxy  still 
farther  to  blind  the  nation.  Pretending  to  treat  as  libels  all  sugges- 
tions that  he  was  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  he  intro- 
duced a  resolution  that  the  Protestant  succession  was  in  no  danger, 
but  his  credit  was  too  far  shaken  to  allow  of  a  complete  victory.  The 
motion  was  indeed  passed,  but  the  small  majority  proved  how  large 
a  section  of  the  Tories  were  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  house,  and 
were  willing  on  that  point  to  make  common  cause  Ivith  the  Whigs. 
That  party  were  encouraged  to  take  a  farther  step.  Thinking  it  of 
the  last  importance  that  the  Electoral  Prince  should  be  in  England 
to  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  his  house  on  Anne's  death, 
they  induced  the  Hanoverian  minister  to  demand  his  writ  of 
summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  English  Peer  in  virtue  of 
his  title  of  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  Government  was  thrown  into 
great  perplexity ;  to  refuse  it  seemed  to  confess  their  Jacobite 
tendencies,  to  grant  it  was  certain  to  enrage  the  Queen,  who,  like 
other  childless  sovereigns,  was  morbidly  touchy  about  the  succession, 
and  it  would  moreover  deal  a  heavy  blow  at  their  own  plans.  The 
writ  was  given,  but  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to  the 
Electress  Sophia,  couched  in  such  an^ry  language  that  it  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  that  princess,  now  far  advanced  in  years. 

But  a  schism  within  its  own  body  was  gradually  undermining  the 
ministry.  Harley,  undecided  upon  all  points,  and  strongly  bound  by 
old  ties  to  the  Low  Church  and  dissenting  interest,  could  not  throw 
himseK  heartily  into  the  vigorous  policy  of  Bolingbroke;  he  wag 
moreover,  jealous  of  the  ever-increasing  importance  of  his  energetic 
colleague.  The  Schism  Act,  a  measui'e  conceived  in  the  most  ex- 
clusive High  Church  spirit,  brought  their  rivalry  to  a  crisis.  It 
enacted  that  no  person  should  keep  a  public  or  private  school,  or  act  as 
tutor,  unless  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  licensed  by  his 
Bishop,  thus  in  £Eu;t  throwing  the  whole  education  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  the  Church.  Harley,  bred  a  dissenter,  and  iJways 
relying  much  on  the  support  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  could  not 
give  it  his  hearty  support.  With  his  usual  indecision,  he  played  fast 
and  loose  with  the  Bill.  But  he  had  losf  the  ear  of  the  Queen, 
Bolingbroke   aiLd   Mrs.    Masham   had   supplanted   him,  and  the 
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favourite  so  played  upon  the  Queen's  High  Church  propensities, 
that,  after  a  hot  altercation  in  the  Council  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Queen,  she  was  induced  to  dismiss  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

In  the  dismissal  of  his  dilatory  rival  Bolingbroke  saw  the  removal 
of  the  last  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  his  schemes,  and  he  was 
preparing  to  form  a  ministiy  wholly  in  the  Jacobite  interest,  when 
the  Queen's  sudden  illness  upset  all  his  plans.  Had  the  matter 
come  to  the  decision  of  arms,  Marlborough,  who  had  just  returned 
from  abroad,  might,  after  the  treatment  ho  had  received  at  the 
hand  of  the  Tories,  have  been  trusted  to  do  his  best  for  the 
Whigs.  But,  fortunately,  the  question  was  destined  to  meet  with  a 
peaceful  solution.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in  his  time  the 
leader  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently  guilty  of 
treacherous  correspondence  with  the  Stuarts,  continued  his  vacillat- 
ing policy.  The  part  he  had  taken  in  1708,  in  persuading  the  Queen 
to  rid  herself  of  the  Whigs,  had  given  him  the  confidence  of  the  Tory 
party.  But  he  had  never  ceased  to  regret  the  one  false  step  of  his 
life,  and  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  His 
position  in  the  ministry  enabled  him  for  the  time  to  become  really 
master  of  the  situation,  and  to  thwart  all  the  schemes  of  Bolingbroke. 
With  this  end  in  view  he  arranged  a  plan  with  the  Dukes  of  Argyle 
and  Somerset.  As  the  Council  was  sitting  to  consider  what  steps  to 
TheQneMi'i  ^^^^  ^  consequence  of  the  Queen's  illness,  the  two 
deatti.  Dukes  suddenly  made  their  appearance,  claimed  their 

right  as  Privy  Councillors,  were  by  Shrewsbury's  advice  admitted, 
and  at  once  proposed  that  the  Queen,  who  had  for  the  moment 
recovered  consciousness,  should  be  requested,  in  view  of  the  coming 
crisis,  to  make  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  Lord  Treasurer.  A  deputa- 
tion, of  which  the  Duke  was  himself  a  member,  went  to  her  bedside, 
and  persuaded  her  to  give  him  the  White  Staff.  Vigorous  measures 
were  at  once  taken.  Troops  were  collected,  the  Elector  summoned 
over,  and  eveiything  was  ready  to  withstand  armed  invasion,  and  to 
hasten  the  peaceful  acceptance  of  the  legal  heir,  when  the  Queen 
died  on  the  1st  of  August 

For  several  sessions  the  Parliament  had  been  acting  under  the 
new  title  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  Union 

lli6  UnioBa 

with  Scotland  having  been  completed  in  1707.  Quite 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  in  1702,  leave  having  been  given  both 
by  the  Scotch  and  English  Parliaments,  Commissioners  had  met  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  Union,  which  had  always  been  a  favourite 
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project  of  William's.  Neither  party  were,  however,  much  in  earnest, 
and  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  laz  in  their  attendance. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the  main  points,  but  upon 
trade  and  finance  the  claims  advanced  by  the  Scotch,  who  seemed  to 
wish  on  the  one  hand  for  equality  of  duties,  and  on  the  other  for  ex- 
emption from  liabilities,  were  regarded  as  untenable,  and  in  February 
1703  the  Commissioners  ceased  to  meet. 

On  the  6th  of  May  in  that  year  the  Scotch  Parliament  met,  imder  the 
Presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  as  Lord  Com-  ^^^^ 
mifisioner.  Its  temper  was  anything  but  conciliatory.  Parliament. 
The  ill  feeling  excited  by  the  Daiien  Scheme  had  by  ^^*^*' 
no  means  subsided.  The  late  futile  efforts  of  the  joint  Commission 
had  still  further  roused  the  angiy  feelings  of  the  people,  and  there 
was  an  idea  afloat,  by  no  means  without  foundation,  that  the  High 
Church  Tories,  who  were  just  coming  into  power,  would  seize  the 
opportunity  for  an  assault  upon  the  National  Church.  All  these 
causes  influenced  the  temper  of  the  Parliament,  and  instead  of  taking 
measures  tending  towards  the  Union,  it  seemed  bent  upon  doing  all 
that  was  possible  to  render  the  kingdoms  quite  separate.  The  Queen's 
letter,  in  which  she  recommended  toleration,  was  contemptuously 
n^lected,  and  a  strong  declaration  passed,  confirming  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  ''as  the  only  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Kingdom." 
Politically,  the  conduct  of  the  Parliament  was  even  less  conciliatory. 
Resolutions  were  passed  declaring  that,  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  no 
King  of  England  should  make  peace  or  war  without  consent  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament;  though  the  nation  was  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
war  with  France,  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  French  wine  were  re- 
moved; Fletcher  of  Saltoun  introduced  what  were  known  as  the 
Limitations,  by  which  the  authority  of  the  Crown  was  seriously  com- 
promised ;  its  power  of  appointing  to  the  great  offices  of  Government 
was  transfeired  to  the  Parliament ;  and  finally,  a  Bill  of  Security 
with  regard  to  the  succession  was  introduced,  authorizing  Parlia- 
ment  to  name  a  successor  from  among  the  Protestant  descendants 
of  the  royal  line,  but  asserting  that  whoever  that  successor  might  be 
he  was  not  to  be  the  same  as  the  successor  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
unless  proper  security  was  given  for  the  freedom  of  religion  and  trade. 
The  nomination  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  hazarded  by  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  was  received  with  derision  and  anger.  All  these  Bills, 
except  the  last,  received  the  royal  assent  But  the  refusal  to  pass 
the  Bill  of  Security  was  so  unpopular,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
adjourn  the  House  without  securing  any  subsidy. 
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In  the  following  year  the  Parliament  again  met.  It  was  hoped 
that  a  new  Commissioner  would  manage  it  more  successfally, 
Beotoh  *^^    *^®    Marquis   of   Tweeddale  was   appointed  to 

Parliament  succeed  Queensberrj.  The  policy  of  conciliation  was 
July  1704.  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  Qodolphin,  always  a  timid 

minister,  allowed  Tweeddale  to  give  the  loyal  assent  even  to  the 
Act  of  Security. 

The  hostile  feeling  exhibited  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  only  went 
jj^^  still  farther  to  prove  what  the  Darien  Scheme  had  made 

pariianMBt  evident,  that  the  Union  was  imperatively  necessary. 
Oct.  1704.  Whigs  and  Tories  therefore  combined,  when  the  Englii^ 

Parliament  met,  in  attacking  Oodolphin  for  his  weakness ;  and  in 
December,  Somers  brought  forward,  and  succeeded  in  passing  through 
both  Houses,  a  law  which  seemed  to  threaten  war  between  the 
countries.  After  Christmas  1705,  all  Scotchmen  were  to  be  regarded 
as  aliens,  the  importation  into  England  of  the  chief  Scotch  products — 
cattle,  coal,  and  Hnen — ^was  prohibited ;  and  as  a  still  stronger  threat, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  Border  towns  should  be  fortified  and  put 
into  a  state  of  security,  and  the  militia  in  the  northern  counties 
called  out.  This  severe  threat  was  not  without  its  effect.  But  the 
anger  of  the  Scotch  at  the  time  only  grew  more  vehement.  In  April 
of  the  following  year,  1705,  Thomas  Green,  a  captain  of  a  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  new  East  India  Company,  had  been  seized  by  the  agents 
of  the  Darien  Company,  charged  with  piracy  in  the  Eaist,  and  with 
the  murder  of  a  Darien  captain.  It  was  afterwards  proved  that  the 
captain  was  alive ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  orders  from  the  English 
Council,  the  Scotch  ministers  were  overawed  by  the  popular  feeling, 
and  the  unfortunate  man,  with  some  others  of  his  crew,  was  hanged. 
But  England  was  now  determined  that  the  Union  should  be  effected. 
Tweeddale  was  removed  from  his  commissionership,  and  Argyle, 
assisted  by  Queensberry,  put  in  his  place.  This  gave  Tweeddale  an 
Scotch  opportunity  of  forming  a  thirl  party  in  the  Parliament, 

pariiamcBi  wMch  attempted  to  hold  the  balance  between  those  who 
™^*  were  for  the  Union  and  those  who  opposed  it,  and  was 

known  by  the  name  of  the  Squadrone  Yolante.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, this  party  acted  with  the  Government.  The  Queen  had  in- 
structed the  Parliament  to  consider  the  question  of  the  settlement 
of  the  succession,  and  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  treat 
With  regard  to  the  first  point  it  proved  obstinate,  it  insisted  on 
first  discussing  the  condition  of  trade,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
name  any  successor.    With  some  slight  alterations,  it  passed  again 
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the  Limitations  suggested  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  added  further, 
that  &  Scotch  amba<«ador  should  be  present  at  all  treaties  inT«lving 
the  two  nations.  But  upon  the  second  point,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Squadrone  Volante,  the  Government  was  successfoL  The  threatened 
Alien  Bill  indeed  began  to  have  its  effect ;  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Commissioners  should  not  begin  to  act  till  that  Bill  was  repealed. 
As  it  seemed  to  have  done  its  work,  this  suggestion  was  attended  to, 
and  in  November  the  English  Parliament  repealed  the  Act 

Thus  then,  the  chief  obstacles  being  removed,  in  April  1706,  the 
Commissioners,  thirty-one  on  each  side,  met  The  Eng-  ^^^  commto- 
lish  Commissioners  at  once  suggested  as  the  prime  object  Awsn  meet, 
of  negotiation,  that  there  shotQd  be  one  Kingdom,  one  ^^' 
Parliament,  and  one  Successor.  The  Scotch  seemed  first  to  desire 
a  Federative  Union,  but  yielded,  on  condition  that  their  religion 
should  be  free,  and  that  their  trade  should  enjoy  a  general  equality 
of  advantage.  It  was  the  details,  especially  of  taxation  and  trade, 
which  gave  the  greatest  trouble.  The  Scotch  insisted  on  discussing 
them  in  detail.  It  was  finally  s^eed  that  they  should  be  exempt 
from  terminable  taxes,  and  receive  an  equivalent  for  any  present 
loss  they  might  sustain,  by  taking  their  share  in  the  pubHc  debt  oi 
England,  which  was  larger  than  theirown.  The  revenue  of  England 
was  about  £6,700;00O,  that  of  Scotland  about  ;fil60,000.  The  debts 
of  England  amounted  to  j£l  7,700,000,  those  of  Scotland,  taken  roughly, 
to  ^160,000 ;  that  is,  Englimd  owed  three  and  a  half,  Scotland  only 
one  year's  revenue.  The  equivalent  fixed  was  ;£398,000,  which  was 
employed  to  pay  off  the  whole  Scotch  debt,  to  dissolve  the  Darien 
Company  and  indemnify  its  shareholders,  and  for  other  Scotch  pur- 
poses. The  other  questions  were  easily  settled.  The  title  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  to  be  Great  Britain,  the  national  flags  were 
to  be  incorporated  in  one.  The  Scotch  taxes  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a  fortieth  of  the  English.  Had  this  been  observed  as  a 
basis  of  representation,  they  would  have  had  but  thirteen  members  of 
Parliament.  But  this  being  held  too  few,  they  were  granted  forty-five 
members,  which  was  about  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons. 
The  same  proportion  was  taken  for  the  basis  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  Upper  House,  and  thus  of  the  whole  Scottish  Peerage  sixteen 
were  to  be  elected  to  sit  in  the  united  House  of  Lorda 

When  the  Treaty  had  been  settled  by  the  Commissioners,  it  was 
brougnt  before  the  Scotch  Parliament,  where  it  met  with  violent  oppo- 
sition. In  one  way  or  another  it  was  objectionable  to  many  classes. 
The  Jacobites  saw  in  it  the  final  destruction  of  all  their  hopes  of  a 
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change  of  dynasty.  The  extreme  PresbyteiianB  did  not  believe  in  a 
Union  which  would  leave  their  Church  untrammelled.  The  views 
of  the  Eevolution  had  gone  farther  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  active  spirits  had  adopted  republican 
views;  to  them  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  backed  by  the 
strength  of  England  was  distasteful,  as  rendering  any  fulfilment  of 
their  hopes  impossible.  And  the  Edinburgh  tradesmen  recognized 
to  the  full  the  loss  they  would  sustain  by  the  removal  of  Parliament 
to  London.  The  discussion  on  the  various  points  went  on  through- 
scotch  ^^  *^®  whole  of  the  year.  The  final  effort  of  the 
Parliament.  Opposition  was  to  be  a  great  protest,  to  be  produced 
^^*  ^^*^**  at  the  debate  upon  the  share  Scotland  was  to  have  in 
the  national  legislature.  This  protest  was  to  be  presented  by 
Hamilton,  as  premier  Peer,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  secession  of  the 
minority.  But  Hamilton's  heart  fetiled  him  at  the  appointed 
moment,  the  protest  was  not  presented,  and  on  the  7  6th  of  January 
1707  the  measure  was  finally  carried  by  110  votes  to  69. 

Having  been  successfully  passed  throt^h  the  Scotch  House,  the 
£lL1  had  now  to  be  ratified  by  the  English  Parliament.  So  many 
changes  had  been  made  that  it  was  possible  there  might  be  much 
difficulty  in  securing  the  easy  passage  of  the  Bill  But  as  the  Whigs 
and  the  Government  were  determined  that  at  all  hazards  it  should 
become  law,  they  accepted  without  question  all  the  Scotch  amend- 
ments. When  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  had  thus  been  carried  through 
the  House,  there  yet  remained  the  Act  of  Ratification  to  complete 
it.  It  was  stUl  possible  for  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  to  reopen 
discussion  upon  each  article  in  detail.  The  skill  of  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  the  Attorney-General,  thwarted  this  disastrous  intention, 
by  so  wording  the  Bill  that  the  articles  themselves  were  not  called 
in  question,  but  their  ratification  alone  demanded.  He  induced  all 
parties,  who  were  on  the  whole  agreed  that  in  some  shape  or  other 
the  Bill  had  better  pass,  to  accept  it.  With  little  opposition  therefore 
it  was  carried  through  both  Houses,  and  became  law,  and  the 
succeeding  Parliament  took  the  name  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  Party  feeling  was  at  the  time  very  high,  and  accusations 
of  bribery  were  lavishly  flung  abroad,  but  a  closer  ezamination 
appears  to  prove  that  these  charges  were  unfounded. 


GEOEGE   I. 

1714-1727. 


George  n. 


Franet, 

Louis  XIV.,  1648. 
Louis  XV.,  1715. 


Bom  1660  =  Sophia  of  Brunswick. 


Sophia  =  Frederick  William. 


CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 


Germany. 
Charles  VI.,  1711. 


Spain. 
Philip  v.,  1700. 


Rusiia. 

Peter  the  Great,  1689. 
Catherine  I.,  1724. 


Demrnark. 
Frederick  IV.,  1699. 


Frederick  William, 
1718. 


Sweden. 


Charles  XII.,  1697. 
Frederick  I.,  1720. 


POPES.— Clement  XI.,  1700.    Innocent  XIII.,  1721.    Benedict  XIII.,  1724. 


ArcKbiahops. 

T.  Tenison,  1694. 
W.  Wake,  1716. 

Fint  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

1714.  Halifax. 

1715.  Carlisle. 
1715.  R.  Walpole. 

1717.  Stanhope. 

1718.  Snnderland. 
1721.  B.  Walpole. 


Chancellors. 

William  Cowper,  1714. 
Lord  Macclesfield,  1718. 
Lord  King,  1725. 


CJutncellors  of  tTie  Exchequer. 

1714.  R.  Walpole. 

1717.  Stanhope. 

1718.  Aislabie. 
1721.  R.  Walpole. 


Secretaries  of  State. 

,-,.  (Stanhope. 
^'^^(Townshend. 
i>nAiStanhoT)e. 
^^^^  i  Methuen. 
tTitri  Sunderland. 
^^"  \  Addison. 
■,i*iqJ  Stanhope. 
"^^iCiaggs. 
1-701  JTownshend. 
^^^M  Carteret. 
t*TOA  i  Townshend. 
^^^*t  Newcastle. 

ENGLAND  had  been  slow  to  accept  the  principle  of  succession 
by  parliamentary  instead  of  hereditary  right ;   p,^^,,iut_  ^  ^ 
since   1688  the  struggle  had  been  continuous,  it  had  reitoration  of 
reached  a  crisis  in  the  closing  years  of  Queen  Anne.   *'**^*"***^ 
The  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  secured  to  them  by  the  constant  successes 
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of  the  War  of  Succeasion,  had  lendered  them  over-confident,  and  an 
act  of  foolish  severity  had  been  followed  by  their  complete  over- 
throw. The  natural  inclinations  of  the  Queen,  and  the  weakness  of 
her  character,  which  rendered  her  constantly  liable  to  be  subjugated 
by  the  influence  of  those  around  her ;  the  talents  and  intriguing 
ambition  of  St.  John,  and  the  energy  and  compactness  of  the  Jacobite 
body  resting  upon  the  general  Conservative  feeling  of  the  nation, 
had  rendered  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  a  very  probable 
event.  A  few  weeks  only  were  wanting  for  the  completion  of  the 
plot,  and  James  Edward  would  probably  have  been  received  as  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  the  work  of  the  Revolution  have  been  undone. 
The  unexpected  illness  of  the  Queen,  the  rapidity  and  energy  with 
which  the  Hanoverian  Lords  of  the  Council  had  carried  out  what 
was  virtually  a  cov/p  d'etat,  had  destroyed  these  hopes.  When  the 
Lord  Treasurer's  staff  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  all  hope  of  carrying  out  this  counter-revolution  with 
the  aid  of  the  executive  was  at  an  end.  Although  he  had  more 
than  once  faltered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Whig  party,  it  was  now 
well  understood  that  he  was  endowed  with  something  not  far  short 
of  a  dictatorship,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
enactments  of  the  Act  of  Succession.  Everything  was  done  as 
arranged  by  that  Act.  There  was  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
regency;  sealed  packets  containing  the  names  of  those  who  were 
to  act  as  the  Council  of  Eegency,  chosen  by  the  Protestant  sue- 
oovneu  of  cessor,  were  in  his  hands.     On  their  being  opened,  the 

^•senay.  names  of  eighteen  Lords,  almost  exclusively  of  the  Whig 

party,  were  found,  who,  together  with  the  seven  great  officers  named 
in  the  Statute,  were  to  act,  under  the  title  of  Lords  Justices,  as  an 
interim  Government  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  King.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  not  among 
them. 

Parliament  was  to  continue  for  six  months  before  dissolution,  and 
peaoefni  everything  for  the  present  passed  off  quietly ;  the  Civil 

accession  List  was  voted  as  in  the  preceding  reign ;  and  on  the 

of  the  Kin*.  ^^^  ^^  September  the  King  and  Ids  eldest  son  arrived 
in  England.  He  was  not  a  man  to  excite  enthusiasm.  An  unosten- 
tatious man,  used  to  a  Court  where  his  will  was  law,  but  where  the 
manners  were  singularly  primitive  and  plain,  he  was  little  suited  to 
the  peculiar  position  of  an  English  Parliamentary  sovereign,  from 
whom,  along  with  the  possession  of  but  little  real  power,  much 
dignity  and  some  magnificence  were  required.    Unable  therefore  to 
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comprelieiid  the  working  of  that  constitution  over  which  he  had 
come  to  preside,  and  without  ability  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  policy  of 
his  own,  he  naturally  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  party  to 
which  he  owed  his  Crown.  The  great  offices,  several  of  which  had 
been  for  the  last  month  united  in  the  hands  of  Shrewsbury,  were 
therefore  distributed  among  the  Whigs.  Townshend  was  new  wuc 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  with  him  were  ™*»>i»*»t. 
Halifax,  General  Stanhope,  Lord  Cowper,  Nottingham,  and  Lord 
Townshend's  brother-in-law.  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  ;  while  Sunderland 
was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
(though  the  King  had  already  shown  his  well-founded  mistrust  of 
him)  reassumed  the  offices  of  Commander-in-chief  and  Master  of 
the  Ordnance.    His  power,  however,  was  gone. 

The  establishment  of  the  Hanoverian  house  had  thus  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  triumph  of  a  faction.  There  were  Trinrnph  of 
no  attempts  at  conciliation,  such  as  had  been  made  after  **^*  ^''^^^• 
the  Eevolution,  no  efforts  to  give  a  general  and  national  character  to 
the  Government.  The  King  came  forward  as  the  head  of  the  trium- 
phant Whig  party.  This  attitude  naturally  at  the  time  excited 
much  ill-feeling,  yet  on  the  whole  it  was  wise.  George  was  not  the 
man  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  comprehensive  government  which  had 
already  twice  failed  in  the  abler  hands  of  William  and  of  Marl- 
borough. The  questions  at  issue  were  too  vital  to  admit  of  com- 
promise, and  the  Whig  party  were  wise  in  their  view  of  the  crisis. 
A  crushing  victory  was  necessary  to  teach  both  their  conscientious 
and  factious  opponents  a  lesson, — the  one  must  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  the  other  must  discover  that  their  only  road  to  office 
lay  in  concession  to  principles  which  they  were  too  weak  to  shake. 
Conscientious  upholders  of  the  Stuarts  must  be  taught  that  their 
choice  lay  between  submission  and  the  leHiguation  of  their  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  Englishmen ;  those  who  used  the  Stuarts  as  a  road 
to  power  must  be  led  to  see  that  they  m^ost  henceforward  limit  their 
opposition  to  points  of  minor  importance,  tiiat  the  main  principles 
of  government  were  fixed  for  ever. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  King  and  of  the  Wliigs,  though  wise,  was 
such  as  to  drive  the  Jacobites  to  extiemitles,  and  to  sioteintiw 
render  an  appeal  to  arms  sooner  or  later  tdniost  certain.  «<>™*»y. 
The  irritation  of  the  high  Tories  at  once  slLowed  itself.  In  January, 
as  the  six  months  had  elapsed,  the  House  was  dissolved,  and  on  the 
meeting  of  the  new  House  in  March,  it  «7as  found,  as  was  at  that 
time  usually  the  case,  that  the  party  in  power  commanded  a  large 
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majority.  This  however  had  not  been  secured  without  seiious  riots. 
In  Manchester  and  the  midland  counties  the  riots  assumed  the 
form  of  an  attack  upon  the  dissenters,  and  were  so  serious  as  to 
necessitate  the  passing  of  a  Biot  Act.  By  this  Act,  which  is  BtUl  in 
force,  it  is  enacted,  that  "  If  any  twelve  persons  are  unlawfully 
assembled  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  sheriff,  &c.,  shaU  think  proper  to  command  them  by  proclama- 
tion to  disperse,  if  they  contemn  his  orders,  and  continue  together 
for  one  hour  afterwards,  such  contempt  shall  be  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy." 

Having  secured  their  majority,  it  became  evident  that  the  Whigs 
xmiMMhrnent  intended  to  use  their  regained  ascendancy  to  the  utter- 
2^e^  °^ost.  The  Address,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in 
K«cii.  the  Commons,  was  obviously  pointed  against  the  Earners 

of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  before  three  weeks  were  over  a  secret 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  that  peace.  Bolingbroke  had 
already  fled  and  taken  service  with  the  Pretender.  Ormond,  who 
till  this  time  had  remained  in  England,  putting  himself  ostenta  tiously 
forward  as  the  leader  of  the  Jacobite  opposition,  followed  his  example. 
Oxford  alone  awaited  his  trial.  The  two  fugitives  were  proceeded 
against  by  bill  of  attainder.  The  impeachment  of  Oxford  was  after 
a  while  dropped ;  in  fact,  it  was  difficult  to  substantiate  the  chai^ 
of  treason  against  him.  It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  any  real 
proof  existed  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Pretender;  and 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  twist  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Peace,  the  desertion  of  the  Catalans,  even  the  surrender,  unasked,  of 
Toumay,  one  of  our  conquests,  into  crimes  under  the  law  of  treason ; 
nor  was  the  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers  as  yet  suffi- 
ciently established  to  allow  the  majority  at  once  to  answer  Oxford's 
solemn  declaration,  that  he  had  acted  distinctly  upon  the  royal 
authority.  It  is  true  that  the  plea  had  been  overruled  in  the  case 
of  Danby ;  but  even  in  the  last  reign  the  Whigs  had  themselves 
sought  shelter,  after  the  battle  of  Almsuiza,  behind  the  royal  authority, 
and  it  was  not  till  more  than  twenty  years  of  regular  party  govern- 
ment had  intervened  that  the  doctrine  was  thoroughly  understood 
and  adopted. 

Meanwhile  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  TV  higs  was  hurrying  09 
Jacobite  Ml  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  which  the  timely  death 

eonapiracy.  of  the  late  Queeu  had  checked.  It  was  widespread. 
Ormond,  until  his  flight,  had  been  busily  engaged  in  organizing  it 
in  England,  while  Bolingbroke  had  taken  it  in  hand  in  France: 
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for  then,  as  alwa3rB,  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted^  that  any  insor- 
rection  would  be  useless  without  material  help  from  Fiance.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  paiticiilarly  in  the  west,  the  feeling 
against  the  Hanoverian  succession  was  strong,  and  measures'  had 
been  taken  to  secure  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  other  great  western 
towns.  In  Scotland  the  difficulty  was  rather  to  restrain  than  to  urge 
forward  the  Jacobite  feeling.  Many  causes  combined  to  create  a  wide- 
spread discontent  in  that  country.  In  the  north  the  iHrfffr^^ 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  an  hereditary  chief  was  part  of  the  ^  soouand. 
national  character,  inwoven  with  the  whole  system  of  clanship. 
The  national  pride  was  flattered  by  the  thought  of  a  Stuart,  a 
Scotchman,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  England.  Moreover,  there 
was  one  chief  of  predominant  powet  whose  interests  had  been  always 
Whig,  and  jealousy  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  clan  Campbell,  and 
of  its  head,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  or  Mac  Galium  More,  on  this,  as 
on  several  other  occasions,  tended  to  throw  all  rival  clans  into  the 
aims  of  any  party  of  which  he  was  the  declared  enemy.  In  the 
Lowlands  other  influences  were  at  work.  The  Presbyterians  were 
not  likely  to  foiget  the  unsparing  cruelty  of  the  later  Stuarts,  and 
now  that  they  had  the  upper  hand,  the  tolerated  Episcopalians  met 
with  no  great  courtesy  at  their  hands;  a  constant  source  of  quairel 
was  thus  opened,  and  the  Episcopalians  and  Catholics  might  be 
well  expected  to  seek  refuge  from  the  intolerance  of  their  viC' 
torious  rivals,  and  a  restoration  even  of  their  former  superiority, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  exiled  dynasty.  But  more  than  that, 
everything  English  was  unpopular.  Two  great  imaginary  injuries 
were  rankling  in  the  nationid  mind.  The  nation  had  never  forgiven 
King  William's  treatment  of  the  Darien  Scheme,  and  were  stiU 
smarting  under  the  supposed  yoke  which  the  "Dnion  had  laid  upon 
tiiem.  Whoever  was  King  of  England  was  their  natural  enemy,  so 
that,  except  in  those  places  where  settled  industry  had  already  felt 
the  advantage  of  the  union  with  England,  there  was  great  readiness 
to  join  in  any  enterprise  which  would  be  injurious  to  her.  There 
were  therefore  ready  to  join  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  north  all 
the  great  dans  except  tiie  Campbells,  and  in  the  south  the  Episco- 
palians, and  those  nationalists  who  regurded  as  righteous  any  act  of 
antagonism  to  England. 

But  the  movement,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  was  held  to 
dq;)end  on  the  conduct  of  Fiance,  and  it  was  probable  Faavtofo* 
that,  under  Bolingbroke's  able  management^  assistance  ^^i^df^'^ 
would  come  from  that  country.    The  King  was  indeed  MdrtMM*. 

cow.  MOW.  [l] 
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far  different  from  the  Louis  of  other  da3rB.  Enfilaved  by  the  religious 
influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  surrounded  by  bitter  party 
disputes  with  regard  to  the  legitimization  of  his  bastards,  his  energy 
was  gone,  while  war  and  taxes  and  persecution  had  much  depressed 
the  power  of  France.  Still,  irritated  by  the  Whig  assault  upon  his 
Mends  in  England,  the  champion  as  he  believed  himself  of  legitimacy, 
and  angry  at  the  opposition  raised  by  the  English  ministry  to  his 
new  fortifications  at  Mardyke,  he  had  used  his  influence  witii  Spain 
to  procure  sums  of  money  for  the  conspirators,  had  himself  supplied 
arms,  and  had  allowed  a  small  squadron  to  be  equipped  at  Havre  at 
the  expense  of  France.  The  flight  of  Ormond,  the  first  blow  to  the 
conspiracy,  was  followed,  on  the  Ist  of  September,  by  the  death  oi 
Louis.  The  Government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Begent  Orleans, 
whose  policy  was  of  a  purely  personal  character,  his  chief  aim  being 
the  exdusion  of  the  Spanish  house  from  the  succession  should  the 
young  King  die.  To  secure  his  plans  at  home  external  peace  was 
necessary.  Personal  friendship,  both  for  Stair  the  English  anibas- 
sador,  and  for  Stanhope  the  English  secretary,  rendered  him  still 
more  disinclined  to  break  with  England.  Hope  from  France  was 
gone.  Bolingbroke  saw  at  once  the  course  affairs  were  taking,  and 
despatched  a  messenger  to  tell  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  that,  as 
Scotland  could  not  rise  without  England,  and  England  could  not  rise 
without  France,  and  France  had  no  intention  of  moving,  all  thoughts 
of  insurrection  had  better  be  dropped. 

His  prudent  message  came  too  late.  The  Pretender,  weary  of 
waiting,  had  taken  matters  into  his  own  hands,  and  a  leader  had 
^^^^  already  been  despatched  to  raise  the  northern  counties 
«ii0  iBsurcettMi  of  Scotland.  This  leader*  was  the  Earl  of  Mar.  At 
In  sootiMd.  Anne's  death  Mar  was  Secretary  for  Scotland,  a  man  of 
no  very  great  ability,  but  who,  for  his  skill  in  trimming  Ms  sails  to 
the  wind,  had  earned  the  nickname  of  '^  Bobbing  John.''  He  once 
more  tried  to  play  his  old  game,  but  found  himself  mistrusted,  and 
had  to  give  place  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  He  now  hurried  to 
London,  sought  feivour  at  Court,  took  a  wife  from  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  having  thus  thrown  people  off  the  scent, 
hurried  back  to  Scotland  to  organize  the  insurrection.  His  chief 
influence  was  in  Aberdeenshire,  north  of  the  Grampian  hills ;  and 
there,  early  in  September,  he  contrived  a  meeting  of  the  chief  clans 
of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  joined  by  Tullibardine,  the  heir  of 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  who  brought  with  him  the  Murrayb,  and  by  the 
^eat  clan  of  the  Gordons,  with  Lord  Panmure,  from  the  north  of  Perth- 
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shiie,  towards  which  ccmnty  he  at  once  began  to  march.  The  Pre- 
tender could  not  refhse  to  support  Mar's  open  movement  on  his  behalf. 
In  October  he  hurried  across  France,  evading  an  attempt  of  Orleans 
to  arrest  him,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  English  ambassador 
"to  assassinate  him.  He  reached  St.  Malo  in  safety.  Thence  an  expe- 
dition under  Ormond  was  to  have  been  thrown  upon  the  English  coast 
Twice  Ormond  was  thwarted  by  the  weather ;  his  third  attempt  was 
too  late,  the  English  fleet  lay  before  the  port.  Had  he  sue-  Tigorou 
ceeded  in  landing,  no  better  fortune  would  have  awaited  ^^^^^ 
him ;  the  English  Government  had  already  heard  of  the  ctovenu&Mit 
gathering  of  the  Highland  clans,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended, the  more  active  Jacobites  arrested;  such  troops  as  were 
then  in  England,  some  8000  in  number,  were  hurried  to  the  west 
(for  the  Scotch  outbreak  was  looked  upon  only  as  a  feint);  some 
6000  troops,  due  from  Holland  as  a  guarantee  for  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession, were  demanded ;  fresh  regiments  were  rapidly  formed ;  and 
the  command  in  Scotland  wfts  given  to  Argyle,  the  natural  opponent 
of  the  Jacobite  clans.  The  vigorous  measures  of  the  Government 
had  in  fEust  already  broken  the  neck  of  the  conspiracy. 

But  there  was  still  real  danger  in  the  North,  for  Mar  had  an  over- 
whelming superiority  of  forces,  and  before  the  end  of  uw'i  race«n  !■ 
October  he  had  the  complete  command  of  Scotland  as  ***•  w«"»«>*^ 
far  as  the  Forth.  Argyle,  desirous  of  confining  the  rebellion  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  north  and  east^  attempted  to  hold  the  line  of  that 
river.  Mar^  to  whom  immediate  success  was  everything,  and  who 
overrated  the  strength  of  his  party  in  England,  was  desirous  of  cross- 
ing the  Border  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  rally  the  disaffected 
round  him.  He  had  now  about  12,000  men  with  him,  but  these 
were  poorly  armed,  and  even  this  poor  equipment  was  due  to  no  care 
of  Mar's,  but  to  a  gallant  dash  by  the  Master  of  Sinclair  upon  an 
English  ship  lying  in  the  Forth.  With  these  troops  he  would  pro- 
bably have  beenimable  to  have  passed  Argyle  at  Stirling,  even  if  he 
had  not  been  prevented  from  moving  by  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
Pretender.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  a  detachment  under 
Brigadier  Mackintosh  should  be  thrown  across  the  Firth,"  ^^  detoch- 
and  marched  direct  for  England,  while  the  main  body  nrat  oi*rciiei 
should  threaten  and  retain  Argyle  upon  the  upper  river.  *"**  s»«»«^ 
The  movement  was  well  executed,  and  1500  men  passed  over  at  a 
broad  x>att  of  the  estuary  near  North  Berwick.  They  thence,  after 
an  ineffectual  march  upon  Edinburgh,  proceeded  unopposed  directly 
south  to  Eelso,  as  Argyle  was  kept  from  following  them  by  Mar's 
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moTeme]i1&  Thej  ven  here  joined  \ff  eome  hone  under  Lord 
Kenmure,  andhjra  fevEog^  haEenen under  Mr.  Foisfcer,  ^th 
whom  vae  Lord  Derwentwater.  Qneeuueatleartoftfaeinsazreetioii 
is  deail J  poinfted  out  \ff  a  pvodamatiim  which  was  here  issaed,  in 
which  tbe  chief  stress  was  laid  upon  the  foreign  domination  imposed 
upon  the  nation  hj  the  late  IJniom.  Some  difficulty  was  fonnd  in 
pecBiuiding  the  Higfaknden  to  cross  the  Border,  and  the  march  was 
directed  therefore  in  a  more  westeil j  directum,  foUowing  slong  the 
hack  of  the  Caieriots,  and  eroosing  into  En^^bnd  near  Longtown  in 
the  direction  of  Osilisle.  Even  in  spite  of  this  concession  to  their 
feelings^  seTcral  hundreds  of  the  Highlanders  deserted,  and  the  rest 
had  to  he  tempted  forward  hj  a  promise  of  paj.  From  QarlisLe  they 
marched  up  the  Talley  of  tfatt  Eden  to  Penrith,  crossed  the  hills  to 
Ijmcsster,  where  the j  were  weU  received  hj  the  many  Catholic 
fisoiiilies  in  the  nei^houihood,  and,  foolishly  leaving  this  strong  place 
hehind  them,  pushed  on  for  Preston  on  the  Bibhle.  Since  entering 
Eng^d,  the  oommand-in-chief  had  devolved  on  Mr.  Foester,  and  the 
insoigentB  knew  that  they  were  heingfollowed  hy  General  Carpenter 
with  hetween  2,000  and  3,000  men.  Foistei^^a  very  inefficient 
commander— directed  his  attention  only  to  the  pursuing  army,  and 
discipline  was  much  relaxed.  On  the  11th  of  November,  Gkaieral 
Wills  was  marching  upon  Preston  notihward  from  Wlgsn.  To  reach 
Preston  he  had  to  cross  the  Bihhle  hy  a  hiidge,and  then  pass  upward 
along  a  lane  which  is  described  hy  Cromwell,  in  1648,  as  ''very  deep 
andill,*  and  which  it  had  cost  him  fo«r  hours  to  dear.  Wills  met 
no  opposition  till  he  reached  the  town,  where  a  gallant  defence  was 
•atte«rtMta4  made  hehind  hazricadesL  The  neglect  of  all  proper 
«iimiM.  precautions  is  somewhat  explained  hy  the  £eu^  that 
^^^'  ^  Mr.  Footer  was  unahk  to  attend  a  council  of  war  held 

that  morning,  having  heen  compelled  to  take  to  his  hed  on  account 
of  ''some  damage**  iHiich  he  had  received  "at  a  convivial  entertain- 
ment On  the  13th,  however.  Carpenter  joined  WHls,  the  town  was 
completely  sunounded,  and  the  insmgents  saw  the  neoessi^  of  a  sur- 
render. Much  dispute  has  arisen  about  the  terms  of  that  sur- 
render. It  seems  pvohaUe  that  Wills  used  ambiguous  language, 
understood  by  the  insoigentB  to  eontain  a  promise  of  clemency — hy 
himself,  as  insisting  upon  an  uneonditiQnal  surrender.  Colond. 
Oxhuigh,  Mr.  Foratei^  negotiatoi^  declared  upon  the  scaffold  that 
the  words  used  were :  "You  cannot  hotter  entiUe  yourselves  to  that 
clemency  than  hy  suzrendeiing  jourselveB  prisoners  at  discretion." 
ISOO  rebels  gave  themselves  up,  amoi^  them  eight  noblemen.     As 
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howeyer  a  considerable  nixmber  of  Engligh  Catholics  had  joined 
the  Scotch  since  entering  Lancashire,  a  good  many  of  the  rebels  must 
have  made  good  their  escape. 

On  the  same  13th  of  November  on  which  Generals  Carpenter  and 
Wills  had  joined  their  forces  the  insurgent  operations  in  the  North  had 
also  come  to  a  disastrous  conclusion.  Mar  had  moved  slowly  south 
and  west  along  the  great  valley  of  Strathmore,  which  leads  direct  from 
Perth  to  Stirling.  He  was  approaching  Dunblane  when  he  heard 
that  Argyle  with  4000  regular  troops  was  already  occupying  it.  On 
a  neighbouring  eminence  called  Sheriffinuir,  a  spur  of  the  Ochil 
hills,  the  armies  encountered.  The  royaHst  left  wing  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  rush  of  the  clansmen,  and  immediately  withdrew 
towards  Stirling.  The  insurgents  had  held  that  their  lurig  defeated 
own  left  wing  was  secured  by  some  marshy  ground,  but  •*  siwriftmjr. 
Aigyle  perceived  that  a  light  night-firost  had  rendered  the  morass  pas- 
sable. He  fell  with  his  cavalry  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  drove  them  from  the  field.  The  battle  was  thus  equally  balanced, 
the  peculiar  curve  of  the  ground  rendered  any  general  view  of  the 
action  impossible,  and  Mar,  on  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
right  wing,  finding  his  own  left  destroyed,  determined  to  retreat, 
leaving  to  Argyle  the  full  advantages  of  the  victory. 

The  battle  of  Preston  had  proved  the  impossibility  of  rel3ring  upon 
any  formidable  insurrection  in  England.  As'the  royalist  troops  were 
collected  and  armies  strengthened,  the  chances  of  success  ne  mtendw 
became  less  every  day.  Mar  remained  quiet  at  Perth,  ^S^onT^ 
and  Argyle  and  the  English  saw  that  delay  was  wholly  Argyu. 
in  their  favour.  But  in  January  a  new  colour  was  given  to  the 
afl&iir  by  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender  at  Peterhead.  He  at  once 
aKomed  the  rtjrle  of  royalty,  iwuing  prodamatioBS  and  appointing  a 
day  for  his  coronation.  The  English  ministry  could  not  believe  that 
so  bold  a  step  would  have  been  taken  without  promised  support  from 
France.  Immediate  action  became. therefore  necessary,  and  through 
villages  burnt  by  the  Pretender's  order,  and  deep  snow  which  Mar 
believed  impassable,  Argyle  moved  northwards,  gradually  threatening 
Perth.  From  the  first  James  had  shown  but  little  military  spirit, 
and  now,  although  the  clansmen  offered  to  fight  for  him  to  the  last, 
on  the  30th  of  January  (1716)  the  army  was  withdrawn  from  Perth 
across  the  frozen  Tay,  and  marched  along  the  coast  to  Montrose, 
whence  James  and  Mar  withdrew  secretly  to  France,  deserting  their 
followers,  who,  still  retiring  northward,  were  whoUy  broken  up  as  an 
army  when  Argyle  reached  Aberdeen  on  the  8th  of  February.    Lik« 
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every  man  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  Stuart,  with  fair  abilitiea, 
James  was  selfish  and  self-seeking  to  the  last  degree.  Faithless  to  his 
friends,  a  slave  to  his  sensual  passions,  he  was  respectable  only  in.  a 
certain  gift  of  personal  bravery,  in  a  sort  of  grandeur  of  obstinacy, 
and  in  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  his  religions  creed  and 
his  hereditary  rights.  • 

As  is  always  the  case  on  the  defeat  of  a  domestic  treason,  strong 
PnUhncBft  of  piessure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ministers  to  in- 
th«  raMik  duee  them  to  act  leniently  towards  the  prisoners.  The 
seven  noble  prisoners — ^Derwentwater,  Eenmure,  Nithsdale,  Wintoun, 
Widdrington,  Camwath  and  Nairn — were  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  all  but  Lord  Wintoun  pleaded  guilty,  and  sentence  was 
pronounced.  Then  every  means  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  King 
— ^private  petitions  from  tiie  wives  of  the  accused  noblemen,  supported 
by  the  influence  of  all  the  ladies  of  the  Courts  petitions  of  ladies  to 
Parliament,  and  lastiy,  an  address  from  the  majority  of  the  Lords, 
urging  him  to  reprieve  if  possible.  These  eflEbrts  were  so  fisLr  success- 
ful that  all  were  reprieved  with  the  exception  of  Derwentwater, 
Eenmure,  and  Nithsdale.  The  two  first  were  executed,  the  escape 
of  the  last  was  contrived  by  the  skill  of  his  wife,  who  conveyed  a 
woman's  dress  to  her  husband,  in  which  he  passed  safely  out  of  his 
prison,  personating  a  lady  Mend  who  had  accompanied  tiie  Countess 
on  her  visit,  and  who  remained  in  his  place.  .  Three  other  important 
prisoners.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and  Lord  Wintoun  also  made  good 
their  escape,  which  seems  to  indicate  either  a  strong  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  gaolers,  or  perhaps  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  (Govern- 
ment to  avoid  the  necessity  of  more  executions.  Of  the  lesser 
prisoners,  many  of  the  common  men  were  executed  or  transported ; 
officers  who  had  been  in  the  King's  service  were  summarily  shot; 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  captured  in  Scotland  being 
brought  for  judgment  to  Carlisle,  in  contravention,  ifwas  asserted, 
(^  the  terms  of  the  Union,  were  punished  lightly  or  released,  for 
fear  of  exciting  fresh  national  quarrels. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  excitement  on  the  part 
_.-.-..  of  the  Jacobites,  or  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Hano- 
Ai^  verians,  was  by  any  means  allayed,  and  as  by  the  exist- 

Avrii  26,  xn«.  ^  statute  of  6  William  and  Mary,  Parliament  would 
be  dissolved  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  and  a  new  election  held  in  the 
spring  of  1717,  there  seemed  great  probability  of  a  renewal  of  the 
contest,  or  at  least  of  very  serious  riots  during  the  election  time. 
With  this  in  view,  the  ministers  proposed  that  the  existing  Parlia- 
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ment  ahould  be  continued  foi  a  term  of  seven  instead  of  three  yeais. 
This,  which  was  meant  foi  a  tempoiary  measure,  has  never  been 
repealed,  and  is  still  the  law  under  which  Parliaments  are  held. 
It  has  been  often  objected  to  this  action  of  Parliament,  that  it  was 
acting  arbitrarily  in  thus  increasing  its  own  duration.  ''  It  was  a 
direct  usurpation/'  it  has  been  said,  ''of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
analogous  to  the  act  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  declaring  itself  in- 
destructible." It  has  been  r^arded  rather  as  a  party  measure  than 
as  a  forward  step  in  liberal  government.  We  must  seek  its  vindica- 
tion in  the  pecidiar  conditions  of  the  time.  It  waft  useless  to  look  to 
the  constituencies  for  the  support  of  the  popular  liberty.  The  return 
of  .members  in  the  smaller  boroughs  was  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  or 
corruptible  freemen ;  in  the  counties,  of  great  landowners ;  in  the 
larger  towns,  of  small  place-holders  under  Government  A  general 
election  in  fact  only  gave  fresh  occasion  for  the  ezerdse  of  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  House  of  Lords — ^freedom  and 
independence  in  the  presence  of  these  two  permanent  powers  could 
be  secured  only  by  the  greater  permanence  of  the  third  element  of  the 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Commons;  It  was  thus  that,'  though  no  doubt 
in  some  degree  a  party  measure  for  securing  a  more  lengthened  tenure 
of  office  to  the  Whigs,  the  Septennial  Act  received,  upon  good  consti- 
tutional grounds,  the  support  and  approbation  of  the  best  statesmen 
of  the  time.  It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  Lord  Somers  declared 
that  the  measure  would  be  the  greatest  possible  support  to  the  liberty 
of  the  country,  and  Speaker  Onslow,  with  a  clear  view  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Act,  believed  that  it  would  emancipate  the  House  of  Commons 
from  its  former  dependence  on  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  however  probably  the  more  far-sighted  only  who  saw  the 
advantages  to  which  the  Septennial  Act  would  lead.  It  was  meant 
for  a  temporary  Act,  and  the  reasons  for  its  necessity,  as  set  forth  in 
the  preamble,  are  the  expenses  of  frequent  elections,  the  constant 
renewal  of  party  animosities,  and  the  probability,  "  at  this  juncture, 
when  a  restiess  and  Popish  Action  are  designing  and  endeavouring 
to  renew"  the  rebellion  within  and  invasion  without,  of  an  election 
being  likely  to  prove  destructive  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Government.  At  the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  men's  eyes  were  being 
opened  to  the  threatened  loss  of  independence  of  the  Lower  House, 
for  a  private  Bill  was  introduced,  and  subsequentiy  carried  through 
in  a  modified  form  by  Government,  to  forbid  the  holders  of  pensions 
withdrawable  at  will  from  sitting  in  the  House. 
No  sooner  was  the  great  question  which  had  held  the  Whig  party 
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.together  settled  by  the  suppresaioii  of  the  msuneetioi^  than  certam 
nntaicuaf  elements  of  disunion  whichalieadj  existed  ill  the  Cabinet 
tiMteMikiaffmy  began  to  make  themselves  felt,  and  a  train  of  ciienm:- 
of«b«(taUa«t.  g^QQ^;^  began,  which  ended  in  the  dismption  of  the 
ininistiy.  The  tomnlt  of  pazdon  and  exeeation  had  scarcely  subsided, 
when  the  King,  to  the  great  dislike  of  his  ministeis,  giving  way  to 
those  natuial  inclinations  which  weie  for  many  yeais  to  be  the  chief 
weakness  of  our  Hanoverian  Princes,  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
dause  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  which  restrained  the  £ing  fromleaving 
England,  and  huitied  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  Stanhope  accom- 
j^^  ^^  panied  him  as  representative  of  the  English  ministry, 
stMhop«  fo  Townshend  being  left  at  home.  This  separation  of  the 
iosmmtw.  ministry  of  itself  afforded  room  for  intrigue,  and  the 
state  of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad  supplied  a  more  than  usually 
appropriate  occasion  for  it ;  for  the  hereditary  family  quarrel  had 
already  broken  out  between  G^rge  and  his  eldest  son.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  to  ignore  his  claims  to  the  regency  during  his 
father's  absence,  nor  would  Townshend  permit  them  to  be  over- 
looked. The  King  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  put  the  Gk>vem- 
meat  in  his  hands,  with  the  inferior  title  of  Guardian  of  the  Bealm 
and  Lieutenant,  and  under  considerable  restrictions.  The  minister 
in  England  was  thus  at  once  put,  in  some  sort,  in  opposition  to  the 
King,  and  in  a  position  which  gave  great  opening  for  the  intrigues 
of  his  enemies  who  surrounded  the  King ;  for  a  clique,  consisting 
of  the  King's  Hanoverian  courtiers,  Bemsdorf,  Bothmar,  Qeorge's 
private  Secretary  Bobethon,  and  Madame  de  Schulenberg,  Duchess 
of  Kendal,  the  royal  mistress,  were  full  of  animosity  to  the  minister, 
like  the  Scotch  followers  of  James  I.,  they  r^arded  England  as  a 
sort  of  promised  land,  and  took  umbrage  at  the  attempts  of  the 
English  ministry  to  check  their  rapacity.  The  mistrust  thus  engen- 
dered was  rapidly  increased  by  subsequent  events,  chiefly  connected 
with  the  affEurs  of  the  Continent 

As  the  King  entered  Hanover  with  Stanhox>e,  the  minister  was 
H«got!atioiit  11^6^  ^y  ^3  Abb^  Dubois,  an  agent  of  the  Begent  Orleans, 
wttb  FrMM*.  ancl  negotiations  began  for  the  establishment  of  Mendly 
relations  with  France,  which  mark  an  entire  change  in  the  politics 
of  Europe.  To  complete  the  security  of  the  new  succession,  it  was 
regarded  as  necessary  that  the  Pretender  should  be  removed  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  that  aJl  hope  of  assistance  to  his  cause  £n>m  France 
should  cease.  Open  hostilities  to  gain  this  end  seemed  out  of  the 
question.    Austria  was  much  irritated  by  the  Barrier  Treaty,  by 
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which  the  Dutch  were  secuied  a  line  of  foztresseB  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  ganisoned  by  the  Dutch,  but  paid  by  Austria.  The 
Emperor,  too,  was  naturally  jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  three  of  whom  had  acquired  kingdoms;  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  King  of  Poland,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Elector. of  Hanover  King  of  England.  The 
temper  of  Austria  thus  forbade  all  hope  of  re-establishing  the  Grand 
All&nce.  The  withdrawal  of  support  from  the  Pretender  had  to  be 
sought  by  peaceful  means;  and  the  Begent,  intent  on  his  personal 
aims,  was  willing  to  surrenderthe  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  works  at  Mardyke  as  the  price  of  peace  with  England.  On 
these  terms  n^otiations  for  a  treaty,  in  which  Holland  was  to  share, 
were  begmi. 

The  Qerman  objects  of  the  King  rendered  its  speedy  conclusion  an 
object  of  the  first  importance.     After  his  4efeat  at  j^^^„^ 
Pultowa,  Charles  XII.  had  withdrawn  to  Bender,  where  hmow 


he  had  vainly  attempted  to  rouse  the  Turks  to  assist  him'  ^'^^^ 
against  the  Bussians.  In  his  absence,  Bussia,  Poland,  and  Denmark, 
the  countries  which  in  turn  he  had  conquered,  combined  against 
his  deserted  country;  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  his  own  ends  no 
doubt,  but  with  some  appearance  of  keeping  the  balance  between 
the  parties,  succeeded  in  neutralizing  Pomerania,  and  in  obtai^- 
ing  the  sequestration  into  his  own  hands  of  the  strong  town  of 
Stettin.  This  arrangement  by  no  means  pleased  Charles,  who  hastened 
home  from  Bender,  hoping  by  an  alliance  with  England  to  keep  his 
enemies  at  bay.  The  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  destroyed 
this  hope.  The  Elector  of  Hanover  had  obtained  from  Denmark 
Bremen  and  Yerden,  part  of  the  spoils  of  Charles,  and  was  pledged 
by  his  own  interests  to  opx>ose  him.  He  insisted  upon  an  English 
fleet  being  sent  to  the  Baltic,  though  the  question  was  obviously  one 
of  Gkrman  interest  only.  Not  content  with  opposing  Sweden,  Qeorge 
eagerly  desired  that  the  fleet  should  be  used  against  Bussia,  for  that 
country  had  invaded  Mecklenburg,  and  intended  apparently  to  appro- 
priate it  Agaui  it  was  evident  that  the  question  was  chiefly  of 
Qerman  interest  Townshend  placed  the  English  view  of  the  affair 
before  the  King — it  did  not  matter  much  who  possessed  Mecklenburg, 
but  to  attack  Bussia,  the  chief  opponent  of  Sweden,  was  to  leave 
Charles  XII.  free  for  dangerous  designs  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  in 
which  he  was  now  almost  openly  engaged.  Fortunately  diplomacy 
induced  the  Czar  to  withdraw,  and  the  question  was  thus  solved. 
But  while  eager  for  war  with  Sweden  and  Bussia,  Qeorge  was 
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naturally  anzLooB  for  the  condiudoii  of  the  peace  with  France,  and 
thought  himself  purposely  thwarted  by  his  minister,  when  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Dutch  constitution  threw  delays  in  the  way  of  its 
completion,  and  Townshend  refused  to  break  futh  and  conclude  the 
trea^  without  the  accession  of  the  Dutch.  The  King's  dislike  for 
DijoBinai  «r  Townshend,  excited  by  his  opposition  to  his  German 
^^inn^MaA,  plans,  was  sedulously  fomented  both  by  his  Hanoyerian 
courtiers  and  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who,  thoroughly  dis- 
contented with  his  subordinate  position  in  the  ministry  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Lreland,  had  joined  the  King  at  Hanover,  and  had 
entered  busily  into  the  intrigues  going  on  there.  A  letter  from 
Townshend,  in  which,  in  order  to  allow  the  longer  absence  of  the 
King,  he  recommended  that  additional  powers  should  be  given  to 
the  Prince  in  England,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Townshend  was 
dismissed  from  his  office,  and  offered  in  exchange  the  viceroyalty  of 
Ireland.  For  the  sake  of  the  party,  and  upon  some  sort  of  apology 
from  the  Eong,  Townshend  accepted  his  new  office,  and  the  quarrel 
wan  temporarily  healed. 

During  this  brief  reconciliation,  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
carried  on  at  the  Hague  and  Hanover  were  completed,  and  a  Triple 
Alliance  was  signed  in  January  1717,  by  which  the 
AUiaaee.  dauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  having  reference  to  the 

Jan.  iTiT.  Protestaut  succession  in  England,  to  the  French  succes- 
sion, and  to  the  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  Eing  to  his  claims  oy 
the  French  throne,  were  guaranteed. 

But  Walpole  and  the  other  Mends  of  Townshend  took  an  earljc 
chaiiMt  in  opportunity  of  showing  their  discontent  at  the  treatment 
tbe  miniitrr.  of  their  leader,  and  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss  them. 
AvciL  rpj^g  direction  of  the  Ghyvenunent  tiius  fell  into  the 

hands  of  Stanhope,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Sunderland  and 
Addison  became  Secretaries  of  State,  and  James  Oraggs  Secretary 
at  War.  The  occasion  of  the  final  schism  was  a  demand  for  a  supply 
to  oppose  the  intrigues  of  the  Eing  of  Sweden.  The  lukewaimness 
of  Walpole's  support  was  so  marked  that  his  Mends  and  those  of 
Townshend  voted  against  Qovemment,  and  the  supplies  were  carried 
by  a  majority  6i  four  only.  The  fraction  of  the  Whigs  who  thus  left 
office  at  once  passed  into  vigorous  opposition ;  yet  the  crisis  was  one 
which  should  have  overpowered  party  feeling. 

The  state  of  Europe  was  such  as  to  threaten  difficulty,  even  danger, 
Daagw  to  to  England.  Two  statesmen  of  unusual  ability  were  at 
SSiSfaS!"  ^^^^  '^  Europe;  to  both  of  them  the  fall  of  the  new 
uid  AiiMronL      Qovcmment  in  England  was  an  object,  and  when  their 
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intxigaes  for  a  moment  brought  them  together,  there  was  a  brief 
interval  of  real  danger.  These  were  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and 
Alberoni,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Spain. 

CSiarles  had  found   himself  thwarted  in  his   schemes   for   re- 
estaUishing  his  power  by  the  opposition  of  the  English 
King.     The  samB  opposition  had  checked  the  Ozar  in 
his  ambitiioas  sAemes  on  Mecklenburg.    In  nnion  with  his  minister, 
QortZy  an  adventurer  who  had  passed  into  his  service  from  that  of 
the  Fjince  of  Gk)tthorp,  Charles  determined  on  a  new  combination  of 
the  North  to  suit  the  altered  politics  of  Europe.    He  allied  himself 
with  his  old  enemy  the  Czar,  and  despatched  Gortz  to  Holland,  to  see 
what  he  could  do  in  France  and  England.    In  each  of  those  countries 
he  found  it  possible  to  enter  into  communication  with  a  large  dis- 
eontented  minority.    In  France,  the  Duke  of  Maine,  irritated  at  the 
loss  of  the  position  which  the  late  King's  will  would  have  given  him, 
bad  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  older  and  graver  statesmen, 
who  clung  to  the  old  policy  of  enmity  with  England.    In  England, 
the  Jacobites  were  still  looking  out  for  foreign  support.    To  both 
countries  Gortz  sent  an  agent, — ^while  Spaar  was,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
duce a  change  of  government  in  France,  GyUenborg  was  instructed 
in  England  to  promise  the  Tories  the  assistance  of  12,000  men  under 
the  x>er8onal  command  of  the  King  of  Sweden.    In  seeking  assistance 
for  his  plans,  GK)rtz  had  come  across  another  intrigue  tending  in  the 
same  direction.    He  found  in  Alberoni  a  man  whose  views  were  for 
the  time  identical  with  his  own,  and  Spanish  money  found  its  way 
largely  both  to  the  Pretender  and  to  the  Swedish  agents.    Fortun- 
ately the  English  Government  obtained  information  of  what  was 
going  on.    Justiy  holding  that  his  ambassadorial  rights  were  for- 
feited by  his  treason,  they  apprehended  GyUenborg  and  seized  his 
papers,  and  persuaded  Holland  to  act  in  the  same  manner  with 
regard  to  GK)rtz.    The  papers  thus  seized  afforded  full  justification 
for  what  they  had  done.    But  though  thwarted  in  this  scheme,  both 
Charles  and  the  Czar  continued  to  act  in  unison  with  Spain  against 
the  interests  of  England.    It  was  to  meet  this  plot  that  the  supply 
was  demanded  which  caused  the  final  schism  in  the  English  ministry. 
The  death  of  Charles  in  September  1718,  at  the  siege  of  Friedrichs- 
halle,  whither  he  had  gone  in  his  haste  to  secure  Norway,  the  pos- 
session of  which  was  a  part  of  his  bargain  with  Russia,  prevented  the 
Northern  branch  of  the  intrigue  from  bearing  fruits,  and  a  revolution 
in  Sweden,  whidb  changed  it  into  little  more  than  an  oligarchical  re- 
public, removed  it  for  more  than  sixty  years  from  the  scene  of  history 
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Alberoni*8  plots  were  of  more  impoxtanca,  He  was  one  of  thoae 
statesmen  who  owe  their  rise  to  the  democratic  character  of  the  Boman 
Church.  The  son  of  a  market  gardener,  of  a  singnlarly  nndigm'fiftd 
..^     ,  exterior,  he  had  found  means  to  make  himaelf  indis- 

pensable  to  the  Duke  of  Yendome  during  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  and  had  subsequently  established  his  position  in 
Spain  by  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  Elizabeth  of 
Parma.  His  object  was  entirely  patriotic;  he  desired  to  replace 
Spain  in  the  list  of  great  European  nations.  For  this  purpose  he  set 
to  work  with  remarkable  success  to  revive  the  industry  and  wealth  of 
the  country.  But  his  views  reached  further  than  this ;  he  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  By  that  treaty  Austria 
had  gained  almost  all  that  Spain  had  lost  It  was  therefore  against 
Austria  that  his  designs  were  chiefly  directed.  Knowing  of  the 
irritation  which  existed  between  Austria  and  England  with  regard  to 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  believing  that  France  would  be  unwilling  to 
do  anything  to  tiie  disadvantage  of  a  Bourbon  kiogdom  of  its  own 
creation,  he  supposed  that  Austria  would  be  without  allies.  To 
secure  friendship  with  England,  he  even  granted  her  great  commercial 
advantages.  The  defensive  alliance  between  England  and  Austria, 
in  1716,  was  the  first  blow  to  his  plan.  The  subsequent  concluEdon, 
in  1717,  of  the  Triple  Alliance  opened  his  eyes  to  the  probable  poli^ 
of  Fiance.  It  was  then  that  he  threw  himselF  into  the  intrigues  of 
the  Jacobites  and  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  and  put  himself 
into  communication  with  Charles  of  Sweden.  Alberoni's  chief  object 
was  to  destroy  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy.  Conscious  that  Spain 
had  gained  in  strength  by  the  loss  of  her  widespread  foreign  depen- 
dencies, he  had  no  intention  of  conquering  that  country.  But  he  wished 
to  restrict  the  Austrian  power  there,  firstly,  by  the  establishment  of 
younger  branches  of  the  Spanish  house  in  Sicily  (at  the  instant  be- 
longing by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy),  and 
in  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany,  where  the  reigning  houses  were 
drawing  towards  extinction,  and  to  which  Elizabeth  Famese  had 
claims ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  increase  of  the  territory  of  Savoy,  which 
he  designed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  SicUy  by  the  cession  of  a  por- 
tion of  Lombardy.  The  possession  of  Sicily  was  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  to  him.  But  Austria  had  already  been  negotiating  with  the 
powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  for  the  exchange  of  that  island  for  Sar- 
dinia. Alberoni  himself  desired  to  wait  till  Spain  had  acquired  more 
power  at  home,  but  the  apprehension  by  the  Austrians  of  a  newly 
appointed  Spanish  inquisitor  roused  the  anger  of  Philip  V.,  and, 
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against  his  will,  Alberoni  was  hnmed  into  war.  To  preyent  the 
exchange  of  Sicily  he  at  once  took  possession  of  Sardmia,  and  would 
probably  have  proceeded  to  attack  Sicily,  when  the  Powers  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  intervened. 

Their  offer  of  mediation  involved  the  renunciation  on  the  part  of 
Austria  of  aU  claims  on  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  o_^f|^  ^ 
had  never  hitherto  been  dropped, — on  the  part  of  Spain  «h«  lupi* 
of  all  claims  on  the  Italian  provinces.  The  exchange  of  ^'^'*'^* 
Sicily  for  Sardinia  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  Parma  and  Tuscany  to 
be  given  to  Don.  Carlos.  Enraged  at  this  offer,  the  work  of  men,  as 
he  said, ''  who  cut  and  pared  countries  as  they  would  Dutch  cheeses,'' 
Alberoni  at  once  set  to  work  all  the  apparatus  his  intrigue  had  pre- 
pared. The  anger  of  Savoy  was  aroused  at  the  loss  of  Sicily;  the 
Turks,  already  at  war  with  Austria,  were  subsidized  and  urged  to 
farther  exertions;  Bagotski,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  was  brought 
forward  to  demand  his  hereditary  dominions,  to  hamper  Austria  on 
the  east;  the  Spanish  envoy  in  France  busily  stirred  up  faction 
there;  Qiarles  XIL  and  the  Czar  were  urged  to  immediate  action; 
and  an  expedition  against  England,  headed  by  Ormond  or  the  Pre- 
tender himself,  was  set  on  foot  The  whole  of  Europe  seemed  involved. 
The  mediating  Powers  found  themselves  likely  to  be  drawn  into 
war.  Stanhope  was  removed  from  his  position  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department, 
whicb  included  foreign  afl^drs,  and  on  June  4^  1718,  Admiral 
Byng  set  sail  from  England  for  the  Mediterranean* 

The  crisis  was  so  threatening  that  the  Austrian  Emperor,  who  had 
refused  to  accede  to  the  mediation  of  the  Powers,  yielded,  romatioii  of 
England  procured  for  him  the  Treaty  of  Passowitz,  £1212?*'^ 
which  secured  him  from  the. Turks,  bought  off  at  the  Avgintint. 
expense  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom  they  had  conquered  the  Morea; 
and  a  Quadruple  Alliance  bet^^een  England,  France,  Austria,  and 
Holland  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  old  project  of  mediation, 
with  this  difference,  that  Parma  and  Tuscany  were  to  be  held  by  Don 
Carlos  only  as  fiefs  of  the  Empire.  Without  open  declaration  of  war, 
France  and  England  had  virtually  joined  the  Austrian  alliance. 
Alberoni,  however,  persisted  in  his  schemes,  but  fortune  had  turned 
against  him.  The  Spanish  fleet,  not  knowing  whether  it  was  peace 
or  war,  was  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  by  Byng  off  Cape  Passaro; 
Savoy,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  accepted 
Sardinia  in  exchange  for  Sidly ;  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  broke  up 
the  Northern  Alliance ;  the  conspiracy  in  France  was  discovered  when 
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approaehing  matarity,  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Maine  apprehended;  of  the  Pretender's  expedition,  scat- 
tered in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  two  Mgates  only  reached  Loch  Alsh  in 
Scotland*  A  few  hundreds  of  the  Highlanders  gathered  to  their 
standard,  but  the  appearance  of  English  troops  put  them  to  flight ; 
the  chie£i  escaped  to  Spain,  the  Highlanders  were  allowed  to  fly 
j^^  nnmolested  to  their  hills,  the  Spanish  troops  were 

MSbumL  taken  prisoners  of  war.    War  having  now  been  rega- 

Dm.  int.  j^jy  declared,  the  French  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 

again  and  again  defeated  the  Spanish  troops ;  and  at  length.  Philip 
was  compelled  to  dismiss  his  great  minister,  and  on  the  19th  of 
January  1720  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Qnadraple  Alliance. 

The  affairs  in  the  North  of  Europe  were  settled  in  a  similar  high- 
handed fEUBhion.  There  too  a  nation,  straggling  to  regain  its  old  pre- 
ponderance, had  to  be  crushed.  The  death  of  Charles  XII.,  and  the 
revolution  which  followed  it,  put  an  end  to  any  chance  of  Sweden's 
regaining  its  position  in  Europe.  The  new  Qovemment  fell  back 
upon  the  old  policy  of  the  country ;  Bremen  and  Yerden  were 
aUowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Qeorge,  and  an  alliance  with 
England  and  France  was  entered  into.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
the  late  allies  of  Sweden  again  became  its  enemies.  But  the  Mend- 
ship  of  France  and  Eng^Umd  drove  them  to  peace.  Orders  were  even 
issued  to  the  English  Admiral  of  the  Baltic  to  fedl  upon  the  fleet  of 
the  Ozar  without  declaration  of  war,  unless  with  Denmark,  his  ally,  he 
consented  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Too  weak  to  resist,  Denmark 
accepted  a  sum  of  money  and  retired  from  the  contest ;  and  the  Czar, 
BnropMttpMM.  1^0^  standing  alone,  withdrew,  though  still  in  arms,  to 
1120.  await  a  better  opportunity  for  action.     The  foreign 

policy  of  Stanhope  had  thus  been  successful,  and  though  unjust  and 
domineering,  secured  for  Europe  a  peace  of  twelve  years. 

Meanwhile  the  minister  had  carried  out  with  consistency  the 
stanhope't  polltics  of  his  party  at  home.  In  acting  thus  he  w^^  met 
boiM  policy.  ^th  considerable  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand  he  had 
to  manage  and  repress  the  meddlesome  and  rapacious  G^man  coterie 
which  surrounded  the  King,  on  the  other  he  was  met  by  a  strong 
opposition  headed  by  that  party  of  the  Whigs  which  had  left  office 
with  Townshend. 

In  all  the  chief  measures  of  his  administration  he  found  an  eager 
oppoiition  of  c^d  at  times  a  successful  antagonist  in  Walpole.  It  was 
Wftipoio.  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  impeach- 

ment of  Oxford  came  to  an  imtimely  end.  The  Lords  were  persuaded 
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to  refuse  to  listen  to  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  of  misde- 
meanour before  they  had  heard  that  on  the  graTer  charge  Mai  of  osforc 
of  treason.  They  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  '"»•  ""• 
Commons  to  support  the  more  important  charge.  A  quarrel  between 
the  Houses  ended  in  the  refusal  of  the  Lower  House  to  proceed  to 
the  impeachment  The  Lords  gravely  assembled  on  the  appointed 
day  in  Westminster  Hall,  sat  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then,  as  no  accusers  appeared,  declared  the  impeachment  at  an  end. 
Again,  Walpole,  regardless  of  party  ties,  vehemently  upheld  the 
charges  of  peculation  brought  against  Lord  Cadogan  by  the  Jacobites 
in  the  House  headed  by  Shippen.  And  again,  with  great  inconsistency, 
he  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act.  The  Act  for  ^^^^  ^^^ 
restraining  Occasional  Conformity  passed  in  the  last  sdi^mAei 
reign,  and  the  Schism  Act  of  1714,  by  which  it  had  been  '*^  ^^'' 
followed,  pressed  very  heavily  on  the  Dissenters ;  and  Stanhope,  whose 
views  appear  in  some  respects  to  have  been  more  liberal  than  those 
in  vogue  at  the  time,  went  so  feir  in  his  wish  to  relieve  them  as  even 
to  dream  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
However,  wisely  yielding  to  the  advice  of  Sunderland,  he  confined 
himself  to  an  attempt  to  get  the  Schism  Act  repealed,  and  succeeded, 
after  much  opposition,  in  both  Houses ;  but  his  narrow  majorities 
show  that  a  more  extensive  measure  would  have  been  useless.  The 
Test  Act  continued  in  force,  though  rendered  practically  nugatory 
after  the  beginning  of  George  II.'s  reign  by  'a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
passed  almost  every  year  in  favour  of  those  who  had  evaded  it. 

On  the  two  last  named  occasions  Walpole's  opposition  had  been 
useless.  On  the  more  important  question  of  the  Yh»Y9ntm» 
limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  create  Peers  am  reacted, 
by  the  Peerage  Bill,  he  fortunately  proved  too  strong  ^*^  ^^^** 
for  the  minister.  Like  the  Septennial  Act,  the  Peerage  Bill  was 
introduced  partly  on  theoreticfll,  partly  on  party  grounds.  '  The 
Revolution  had  been  an  aristocratic  rather  than  a  popular  movement 
The  power  or  rather  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  not  been  destroyed, 
but  was  in  abeyance,  the  Hanoverian  monarchs  being  as  it  were  in 
«  state  of  tutelage  to  the  Whig  party,  whose  strength  was  in  the 
Upper  House.  Popular  in  language,  but  aristocratic  in  feeling,  this 
purty  regarded  political  liberty  as  best  secured  by  its  own  pre- 
dominance, rendered  permanent  by  such  institutions  as  a  Septennial 
Parliament  and  an  exclusive  hereditary  nobility.  It  feared  alike  the 
power  of  the  King  and  the  power  of  the  people,  and  already  the 
adoption  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  carried  by  the  popular  will  and 
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by  a  large  creation  of  Peers,  had  flhown  the  posdbility  of  a  onioiL 
between  King  and  people  which  might  sooner  or  later  destroy 
its  influence.    To  guard  against  such  a  danger  was  the  primary 
object  for  which  Stanhope  introduced  his  Peerage  BilL    Bat  tem- 
porary party  interests  had  as  much  weight  with  him  as  general 
theory.    Stanhope  and  his  Mends,    especially  Sunderland,  were 
in  dread  of  the  conduct  which  might  be  pursued  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  when  he  came  to  the  throne.    He  was  on  bad  terms  with 
his  fiither,  and  regarded  Sunderland  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  royal 
jealousy.    It  was  generally  believed  that  his  accession  would  be 
followed  by  a  creation  of  peers  from  among  his  own  farouiites. 
Thus  both  on  public  and  party  grounds  the  ministry  thought  it 
desirable  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative.    As  was  natural,  the  Tories, 
in  their  dislike  to  restrictions  on  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the 
party  of  Walpole,  who  opposed  it  because  it  was  a  Government 
measure,  made  common  cause  against  the  BilL    By  its  enactments 
the  Crown  was  to  be  restrained  from  the  creation  of  more  than 
six  beyond  the  existing   number  of  178  English  peerages  (the 
power  of  creating  a  new  peerage  whenever  sin  old  one  became  extinct 
being  reserved),  no  new  peerage  was  to  be  created  with  remainders 
except  to  the  original  recipient  and  his  heirs  male ;  while,  to  place 
the  Peerage  of  Scotland  on  the  same  footing,  the  sixteen  representetive 
Peers  of  that  country  were  to  give  way  to  twenty-five  hereditary 
Peers  nominated  by  tiie  Crown.    The  Bill  met  with  little  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  Lower  House,  where  Walpole  pointed  out  ^Hhat  one  of  the 
most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue  would  be  taken  away,  since  there 
would  be  no  arriving  at  honour  ^but  through  the  winding-sheet 
of  a  decrepit  lord,  or  the  grave  of  an  extinct  noble  fiunily." 

At  the  present  time  a  defeat  on  so  important  a  measure  must 
stNBgfhof  ^^®  driven  the  ministry  from  office.  3ut  the  theory 
ttt  BBiaistry.  ^f  party  government  was  as  yet  so  little  perfected,  that 
not  only  did  Stanhope  retain  his  place,  but  his  administration  was 
so  strong,  that  the  Whig  malcontents  thought  it  better  to  renew 
their  old  connection  with  it,  and  both  Walpole  and  Townahend 
re-entered  the  Government,  the  one  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  the 
other  as  Lord  President.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  short  of  some 
great  convulsion  could  shake  so  powerful  a  Qovemment,  and,  though 
little  apprehended,  such  a  convulsion  was  near  at  hand. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  history  of  finance.  It  was  only  of  late 
years  that  the  moneyed  interest  had  become  so  important  in  the 
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coimta7  ^  ^  admit  of  the  dischaige  of  the  public  liabilities  by  means 
of  large  and  regular  loans.  But  when  once  the  prac-  y^  sovth  sea 
tice  had  been  begun  it  had  been  largely  adopted,  and  »<*•■•• 
during  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  debt  had  risen 
from  sixteen  to  £fty-two  millio}is.  Ignorant  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  of  the  ease  with  which  such  a  debt  might  be  supported, 
the  financiers  of  the  day  were  in  constant  terror  of  its  rapid  increase. 
A  member  of  the  House,  a  certain  Mr.  Broderick,  was  expressing 
the  general  feeling  when  he  said,  ^^I  agree  with  the  ministers, 
that  until  the  National  Debt  is  discharged,  or  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
so,  we  cannot  properly  call  ourselves  a  nation."  But  besides  the 
general  dread  of  the  amount  of  the  debt,  there  was  a  very  well- 
grojinded  dislike  to  the  high  terms  on  which  much  of  it  had  been 
contracted.  The  money  haying  been  borrowed  in  time  of  war  and 
difficulty,  the  terms  offered  to  the  lender  had  been  proportionately 
favourable.  A  settled  Govemlnent,  the  success  of  the  Hanov^nan 
succession,  and  the  continued  and  rapid  increase  of  wealth  which 
had  followed  it,  had  rendered  money  much  cheaper,  and  Govern- 
ment was  paying  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  upon  its  loans,  when 
private,  individuals  could  borrow  on  good  security  at  four  per  cent. 
But  the  manner  in  which  much  of  the  money  had  been  raised  forbad 
any  effort  at  changing  the  rate  of  interest.  The  loans  had  been 
largely  contracted  in  the  form  of  annuities,  many  of  them  for  ninety- 
nine  years ;  and  of  these  a  considerable  portion  were  irredeemable, 
that  is  to  say.  Government  was  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
as  originally  arranged,  unless  some  change  could  be  made  with  the 
consent  of  ^e  creditors. 

Financiers  had  therefore  two  objects  in  view, — ^to  lessen  the  whole 
amount  of  debt,  and  to  lower  the  interest  payabllS'on  what  remained. 
The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  shown  the  value,  in 
a  mercantile  point  of  view,  of  the  Government  credit  It  became  an 
understood  principle  that  money  lent  to  Government,  and  thus 
secured  upon  the  credit  of  Government,  was  an  excellent  form  of 
capital ;  and  when  advances  were  required,  or  when  it  became  con- 
venient to  substitute  a  single  great  creditor  for  a  number  of  little 
ones,  this  principle  had  been  brought  into  use.  Two  such  attempts 
had  been  made,  the  one  by  Harley  in  1711,  the  other  by  Walpole  in 
1717.  Harley,  when  Lord  Treasurer,  had  found  a  floating  debt 
(a  debt,  that  is,  payable  on  demand  of  the  creditor)  of  ten  millions, 
and  had  got  rid  of  the  danger  of  immediate  demand  by  forming  a 
company  of  the  creditors  of  this  floating  debt.    The  ten  millions  were 

OON.  MON.  [Kj 
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funded^  that  is,  the  interest  and  not  the  capital  was  paid ;  the  interest 
was  secured  upon  the  customs,  and  the  fund  of  ten  millions  became 
FomutioB  of  the  capital  of  the  company  of  creditors,  who  were  in- 
oonpi!^  "**  duced  to  allow  their  claims  to  be  thus  funded  by  the 
ITU.  promise  of  the  monopoly  in  the  mercantile  advantage 

which  Spain  had  granted  England  at  Utrecht.  This  came  to  but 
little, — the  Assiento,  or  supply  of  slaves,  and  the  admission  of  a  yearly 
ship  of  600  tons  burden  to  the  American  colonies.  Even  this 
advantage  was  lost  in  the  difficulties  which  arose  with  Alberoni 
The  first  ship  did  not  sail  till  1717,  and  as  far  as  the  South  Sea 
trade  went  Barley's  plan  was  a  failure.  But  the  credit  gained  by 
the  Company  in  llie  transaction  was  good,  other  lines  of  trade  were 
opened  up,  and  the  Company  became  great,  flourishing  and  powerfuL 
In  1717  Walpole  had  been  very  desirous  to  diminish  the  National 
Debt  He  established  the  first  sinking  fund,  borrowing  j£600,000  at 
only  four  per  cent.,  using  this  money  to  pay  off  liabilities  bearing  a 
higher  interest,  and  applying  the  money  thus  saved  to  the  extinction 
of  the  debt  He  also,  taking  advantage  of  the  value  of  Government 
credit,  induced  both  tiie  Bank  and  the  South  Sea  Company  to  accept 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  the  money  they  had  already  advanced, 
and  to  advance  between  them  nearly  j£6,000,000  more,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  off  as  far  as  possible  those  holders  of  redeemable  debts 
ftroui  bm  ^^0  refused  to  accept  the  lowered  rate  of  interest.  The 
8eii«m«.  great  South  Sea  Scheme  of   1720  was  in   principle 

^'^'  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  this  manoeuvre.    The  South 

Sea  Company,  believing  devoutly  in  the  power  of  credit,  was  anxious 
to  extend  itself  as  far  as  possible.  The  Gk)vemment  was  so  eager  for 
the  reduction  of  thQ  debt  that  the  King  had  made  special  mention  of 
it  in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  Parliament  in  the  close  of 
1719.  Under  these  circumstances  the  proposition  of  Blunt,  director 
of  the  South  Sea  Company,  found  a  ready  hearing  with  the  ministers. 
Between  them  an  arrangement  was  devised,  perfectly  justifiable  and 
harmless  as  far  as  the  principle  of  it  went  The  bulk  of  the  Govern- 
ment debt  consisted  in  redeemable  and  irredeemable  annuities,  on 
all  of  which  large  interest  was  paid,  and  on  which  that  interest  must 
continue  to  be  paid  unless  the  holder  of  the  annuity  voluntarily 
reduced  it  There  \&  said  to  have  been  about  sixteen  millions  of  each 
class  of  security.  Qovemment  wished  to  bring  the  whole  mass  into 
one  general  fund,  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  the  South  Sea 
Company  was  so  greedy  of  the  Government  credit,  that  it  expressed 
itself  anxious  to  add  the  whole  of  this  enormous  amount   to  its 
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capital  It  is  plain  that  any  transaction  of  the  sort,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  irredeemable  annuities,  must  have  been  entirely  voluntary.  All 
that  the  Government  could  do  was  to  allow  the  Company  to  persuade 
the  holders  to  exchange  their  annuities  for  shares  in  tiie  Company. 
With  r^;ard  to  the  holders  of  redeemable  annuities,  payment  in  full 
must  be  offered,  but  that  payment  might  be  given  in  shares  of  the 
Company.  In  other  words,  tiiose  who  accepted  the  exchange  became 
proprietors  in  the  Joint-stock  South  Sea  Company  to  the  amount  of 
tiieir  claim  on  the  Government.  With  regard  to  the  Government, 
the  South  Sea  Company  alone  became  creditor,  instead  of  a  multitude 
of  old  annuitants,  and  was  contented  to  receive  henceforward,  instead 
of  the  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  the  annuitants  had  received,  five  per 
cent,  till  the  year  1727,  and  after  that  four  per  cent  till  the  capital 
as  weU  as  the  interest  should  be  returned,  for  the  fond  was  made  a 
redeemable  one.  If  the  transaction  were  thoroughly  successful  the 
capital  of  the  South  Sea  Company  would  be  increased  by  about  thirty- 
two  millions,  advanced  to  Government  at  five  per  cent,  and  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  five  per  cent  interest  instead  of  seven  or 
eight,  besides  having  the  power  of  redeeming  the  capitaL 

So  great  were  the  advantages  understood  to  be  gained  by  this 
accession  of  capital  in  Government  hands,  that  other  oo„p^uoB 
companies  wished  to  share  in  them.  It  waa  voted  by  of  oaar 
a  large  majority  that  these  advantages  should  be  put  up  '^i'*^**' 
to  public  competition.  The  Bank  of  England  and  the  South  Sea 
Company  *set  to  work  outbidding  each  other,  the  latter  finally  pro- 
posing terms  which  were  virtually  a  payment  to  €k>vemment  of 
seven  millions  and  a  half.  This  money  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
public  service,  to  pay  off  debts  contracted  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1722,  and  after  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  capital  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  itsell  It  is  plain  that  for  the  success  of  this  scheme 
two  things  were  requisite.  In  the  first  place,  a  readiness  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  accept  the  Company's  shares  in  exchange  for  their 
Government  annuities ;  without  that  €k>vemment  would  not  be  freed , 
nor  would  the  Company  get  its  increased  capitaL  But  this  exchange 
would  of  course  bring  in  no  ready  mon6y.  Secondly,  therefore,  a  large 
number  of  new  shareholders  would  be  required  to  subscribe,  paying 
for  their  shares  in  ready  money,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
those  holders  of  redeemable  annuities  who  refused  all  exchange,  and 
to  cover  the  heavy  premium  of  j£7,000,000.  Now  both  of  these 
objects  were  dependent  on  the  popularity  of  the  Company's  shares ; 
and  it  was  in  this  that  the  mistake  of  the  arrangement  lay ;  Govern- 
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meat  bad  in  SmkX  made  too  good  a  ^*— g*»»  By  an  exke&EiYe  syBtem 
of  biibca  laige  aoms  of  fictitiona  capital  weie  invented  and  dis- 
tnlmted  giatia  among  infioantial  — ""^i*—  of  the  QoTemment^  and 
fltill  nme  laigdj  aaKiDg  the  hnngij  Hanovezian  eoiixtieE8y  whose 
inflnmee  it  ma  icgaided  aa  aU  iB^ostaat  to  aeeuie.  All  fear  of  the 
sneeeai  of  the  adieme  waa  ahnoafe  imnediafcelj  lemoved.  So  great 
waa  the  belief  in  the  vaai  Oonqpany, backed  np  bjthiB  huge  aeceaaion 
of  Govjemment  credit^  ao  well  had  the  dixeetoca  done  their  business, 
that  a  Terf  huge  nuyorilj  of  the  annnitants  preaaed  with  ertreme 
haate  to  accept  the  terma  offeiedy  thoo^^  thoee  tezma  were  very  low. 
The  pablie  wcace  then  invited  to  anbecribe  the  new  ci^taL  Five 
separate  adbacrqitiona  of  npwaida  of  a  million  were  in  snoceasian 
opened,  and  all  filled,  with  equal  rapidity. 

It  waa  however  in  ita  secondary  effects,  rather  than  in  its  inunodiate 
conaeqnencesiy  that  the  acheme  exerted  the  moat  extraordinary  in- 
flnencei  There  waaagreatdealof  money  in  the  country,  and  there 
waa  no  satisfiBctory  way  of  using  iL  Mnch  had  been  hoarded,  for 
there  were  not  then  as  now  nnmeioiia  indnstiial  investments  in  the 
market  in  which  amall  soma  coold  be  employed.  The  apparent 
ife«rac»ftr  success  of  the  Sonth  Sea  Company,  and  the  promises 
^^n^^'Ifi^^'M^  which  it  held  out  for  rapid  fortone-making,  excited  the 
spirit  of  speculation  to  the  highest  degree^  and  companies  sprang 
into  existence  with  nnexampled  rapidity.  Some  were  real  and 
seiions — waterworks,  paviog  companiesi  and  companies  for  the 
improvement  of  all  branches  of  mannfiictiire.  Some  were  mere 
transparent  impostures — as  a  company  for  the  importation  of 
Spanish  donkeys,  f»r  the  fixing  of  qnicksilyer,  or  for  wheels  of 
perpetual  motion.  It  did  npt  matter  much  what  they  were,  for 
the  rage  for  stock-jobbing  was  such  that  any  hardy  promoter  of  a 
company  might  hope  to  float  it  at  all  events  till  he  had  himseK 
realized  a  handsome  fortone.  Change  Alley  became  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  excitement— people  in  all  lines  of  life  hoxzying  to  buy  and 
sell  as  during  the  railway  mania  of  our  own  time.  But  among  all 
the  companies  the  South  Sea  Company  maintained  its  pre-eminence, 
and  its  shazas  rose,  till  in  August  the  «£100  share  was  worth  jf  1000. 
The  Company  continued  to  promise  largely,  even  fifty  per  cent 
profits.  The  abstodifcy  and  danger  of  such  reckless  proceedings  began 
to  become  obvious.  The  nominal  value  of  all  the  shares  in  all  the 
companies  then  existing  was  held  to  be  £500,000,000,  or  twice  the 
value  of  all  the  land  in  England.  But  many  of  these  companies, 
being  unchartered,  were  illegal,  and  had  no  right  to  issue  shares, 
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and  the  legitimate  companies,  especially  the  South  Sea,  looked  with 
jealousy  at  their  illegal  competitors.  Apparently  unconscious  how 
much  tilieir  own  success  depended  upon  the  universal  delusion,  they 
proceeded  to  prosecute  some  companies  which  had  acted  Bvntiiig  of 
illegally.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  nation  *»»*«*w^ 
began  to  retam  to  its  senses ;  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  stocks  of 
all  unchartered  companies  fell  with  extreme  rapidity.  In  the 
universal  ruin  they  carried  with  them  the  South  Sea  Company. 
The  panic  was  as  rapid  as  the  eagerness  to  purchase  had  been. 
Before  the  end  of  September  South  Sea  stock  was  at  176.  The 
difference  between  that  sum  and  the  jflOOO  which  they  had  touched 
will  give  some  measure  of  the  loss  involved.  The  ruin  among  all 
classes  was  unspeakable. 

So  great  was  the  desolation  that  it  was  found  necessary  for 
Parliament  to  intervene.  Not  that  the  great  Company  itself  was  in 
any  way  bankrupt,  its  shares  were  stiU  at  a  large  premium,  they 
never  fell  below  176 ;  not  that  any  law  of  political  economy  had 
been  broken ;  (Government  had  never  pledged  itself  to  support  the 
credit  of  the  Company,  dr  to  force  either  its  shares  or  its  ei^;agements 
on  the  public;  but  simply  because  private  speculation  PoBUbrntBt  of 
had  caused  so  vast  an  amount  of  misery,  and  because  ***»  «r««fco». 
the  nation  was  exasperated  at  it,  interference  became  absolutely 
necessary.  Examination  into  all  the  details  of  the  plan  no  doubt 
proved  a  considerable  amount  of  venality  on  the  part  of  the  ministry, 
of  bribery  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  directors.  But  even  thus  it 
was  fireely  acknowledged  that  under  no  old  law  had  any  crime  been 
committed,  and  it  required  a  retrospective  Act  of  Parliament  and 
the  creation  of  a  temporary  crime  to  bring  the  directors  within  the 
reach  of  punishment.  As  Gibbon  said,  the  steps  taken  were  in 
fact  an  act  of  popular  vengeance  and  contrary  to  justice.  They 
consisted  in  the  appropriation  of  the  private  property  of  the  directors 
to  the  amount  of  j£2,000,000  for  distribution  among  the  sufferers, 
the  remission  of  the  ^£7,000,000  due  by  the  Company  to  Qovemment, 
the  payment  of  all  the  just  liabilities  to  the  Company,  and  a  division 
of  tiie  capital  that  then  remained,  about  thirty-three  per  cent., 
among  the  proprietors. 

These  measures  are  due  exclusively  to  Walpole,  the  one  man 
specially  fitted  from  his  financial  abilities  to  deal  with  the  g^pr^^^i^ 
present  crisis,  and  in  whose  favour  it  was  remembered  of  w«ipoie. 
that  he  had  been  out  of  office  when  the  plan  was  set  on 
foot    The  official  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  the  South  Sea 
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Scheme  left  him  indeed  in  a  position  of  undisputed  supremacy  in 
the  House.  Several  members  of  the  Gk>Temment  were  implicated 
in  the  feauds  of  the  Company;  Aislabiey  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  found  guilty  and  expelled  the  House.  The  younger 
Craggs  died  of  smallpox  before  the  inquiry  was  completed,  and  his 
father  committed  suicide.  Charles  Stanhope  was  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  three  only,  and  although  Sunderland  was  declaj?ed 
innocent  by  a  large  migorily,  public  opinion  was  so  strong  against 
him  that  he  had  to  leave  tiie  ministry.  In  the  following  year  he 
died.  During  the  angry  debates  whidi  arose  on  these  matters  Lord 
Stanhope  had  been  attacked  with  virulence  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton, 
and  the  anger  which  he  had  felt  had  been  such  as  to  cause  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head,  of  which  he  died  shortly  before  his  relative  Charles 
Stanhope  was  acquitted.  There  remained  no  possible  rival  to 
Walpole,  who  with  his  brother-in-law  Townshend  returned  to  power 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Thus,  when  the  new  Parliament 
assembled,  he  found  himself  absolute  master  of  the  field,  at  the  head 
of  an  xmbroken  Whig  party,  supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  for  twenty  years  maintained  his  position,  to  the  inmiense  advan- 
tage of  England  and  to  the  lasting  security  of  the  reigning  house. 

Not  that  the  Jacobites  were  as  yet  extinct,  but  they  were  silenced 
B«viv»i«f  u^  Parliament,  and  had  to  rely  upon  conspiracy  or 
jMoUtotopM.  foreign  assistance.  Their  hopes  in  fact  were  at  this 
moment  in  some  respects  higher  than  ever,  for  the  disturbance  and 
discontent  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  together 
with  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  House  of  Stuart  in  the  person  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  seemed  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  for 
greater  activity.  The  Stuart  papers  prove  the  existence  of  a  well- 
^  organized  intrigue,  under  the  management  of  a  Committee  of  five, 

•^-'^^•^"^'-'-^Lord  Orrery,  the  Earl  of  Arran  Lord  Orford's  brother.  Lord  North, 
Lord  Cower,  and  Atterbury  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  letters  display 
in  a  very  curious  manner  the  false  hopes  with  which  the  party  were 
constantly  buoyed  up.  Atterbury  indeed  showed  signs  of  considerable 
jy^^j^  wisdom,  the  reintroduction  of  Walpole  and  Townshend 

Attartonry'i  to  the  ministry  seemed  to  him  a  great  blow  to  the  cause. 
*****  "The  reconciliation,''  he  writes,  "is  not  yet  hearty 

and  sincere,  but  I  apprehend  it  will  by  degrees  become  so.  The 
Tories  have  no  good  foundation  on  which  to  stand.  Disaffection 
and  uneasiness  will  continue  everywhere,  and  probably  increase. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  will  be  ever  in  the  true  interest  and  on  the 
side  of  justice.    The  present  settlement  will  perhaps  be  detested 
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every  day  more  and  more,  and  yet  no  effectual  step  will  or  can  be 

taken  to  shake  it."    The  great  South  Sea  Scheme  also  seemed  to 

him  a  difficulty.    ''That  body  of  men,  who  have  increased  their 

capital  by  £40,000,000,  begin  to  look  formidable.    They  cannot  but 

be  the  governors  of  the  kingdom."    He  therefore  urged  instant  action 

before  the  Whig  settlement  had  time  to  ripen  or  the  financial  plans 

to  be  brought  to  successful  conclusion.    Even  a  few  years  later  the 

Earl  of  Orrery  wrote,  "  It  is  not  an  extravagant  computation  that 

four  out  of  five  of  the  whole  nation  wish  well  to  you."    Nevertheless 

all  these  Jacobite  writers  were  obliged  to  confess,  even  after  the  failure 

of  the  scheme,  that  the  united  Whigs  were  too  powerful,  and  the 

general  prudence  of  all  classes  too  great,  to  allow  of  any  successful 

movement  without  assistance  from  abroad.    It  is  plain  also  that 

there  were  numerous  sections  and  much  want  of  discipline  in  the 

Jacobite  camp.    Atterbury's  influence  was  disapproved  of  by  many ; 

Gower  had  a  band  of  followers  of  his  own ;  and  James  was  so  alive 

to  this  source  of  weakness  that  he  earnestly  pressed  fo^  the  election 

of  a  responsible  head,  naming  the  Earl  of  Oxford  as  the  fittest  person 

for  the  purpose.    These  divisions,  and  the  want  of  self-reliance  in 

the  face  of  the  powerful  €k>vemment,  constantly  prevented  the 

Jacobites  from  obtaining  success;  their  agents  were  Fauvtof 

perpetually  soliciting  foreign  countries  for  help,  and  *>»««MP«»«y. 

the  chain  of  foreign  diplomacy  which  Stanhope  had  wrought  was 

80  dose,  that  such  ill-advised  requests  could  scarcely  foil  to  reach  the 

ears  of  the  English  ministry.     Thus  a  determination   to   take 

advantage  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  by  the 

death  of  Stanhope,  which  was  supposed  to  have  broken  the  litiTr  with 

France,  and  by  the  new  election  for  Parliament,  was  brought  to 

Walpole's  knowledge.    The  Regent  had  been  asked  to  supply  5000 

men,  but  Dubois  was  not  likely  to  overthrow  the  diplomatic  edifice 

he  had  so  carefully  built  up.    He  at  once  informed  the  English 

minister  at  Paris.    And  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament 

Qeorge  was  able  to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  conspiracy,  involving 

an  expedition  headed  by  James  and  Ormond  from  Spain  and  Italy, 

the  seizure  of  the  Tower,  the  Bank  and  the  Exchequer,  and  the 

declaration  in  London  of  King  James ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 

could  state  that  some  of  the  chiefs,  especially  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 

were  already  under  arrest. 

The  superiority  of  the  Whig  party  was  now  shown  in  the  Bills 
that  were  passed  relative  to  this  conspiracy.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended  for  a  whole  year,  the  longest  time  on  record ; 
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gums  were  granted  for  an  increase  of  the  army ;  a  tax  of  ^£100,000, 
to  be  collected  from  all  Nonjurors,  was  enacted ;  and  as  the  evidence 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  go  before  a  Court  of  Law,  Bills  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  were  introduced  against  some  of  the  subordinate 
agents,  and  against  Atterbuiy  himself,  who  was  forced  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  At  Calais  he  met  Bolingbroke,  who  had  just 
received  his  pardon  and  was  returning  to  England.  He  had 
been  dismissed  by  the  Pretender  after  the  &ilure  of  1716,  and 
had  vowed  never  again  to  serve  so  ungrateful  a  master.  None 
the  less  did  he  continue  for  the  rest  of  his.  life  to  hamper  by  his 
intrigues  the  Whig  party.  The  chief  cause  of  his  irritation  was 
QniTCibrtirtai  *^**  ^  Overtures  were  rejected  by  Walpole,  who  already 
oartont  ud  began  to  show  that  thirst  for  power  and  jealousy  of  men 
wayota.  ^£  great  talents  which  was  one  of  his  marked  character- 

istics, and  which  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  falL  Carteret,  who 
with  Townshend  was  now  Secretary  of  State,  was  his  first  victim — a 
man  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  and  of  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
foreign  afhirs.  He  had  succeeded  to  much  of  the  influence  as  well 
as  to  the  views  of  Stanhope.  Abroad  he  was  inclined  to  plunge 
England  into  the  complications  of  Hanoverian  policy.  It  was  in 
fact  natural  that  with  his  great  knowledge  of  foreign  affiairB  he 
should  be  led  to  consider  them  more  important  than  other  English 
statesmen,  who  then  as  now  were  inclined  towards  a  policy  of  isolA- 
tion.  At  home,  too,  his  views  were  less  exclusively  those  of  a  Whig 
partisan  than  tihose  of  his  fellow  ministers.  He  feared  probably 
less  than  the  occasion  demanded  the  strength  of  the  Jacobites.  He 
looked  upon  the  sole  possession  of  power  by  the  Whigs  on  the 
Hanoverian  succession  as  a  necessary  but  only  temporary  eviL  He 
was  desirous  of  a  far  larger  admission  of  the  Tory  element,  and 
would  willingly  have  admitted  Bolingbroke  and  those  Tories  who 
would  have  accompanied  him  among  the  ranks  of  the  ministry,  or  at 
all  events  among  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  supporters.  But  to 
Walpole  such  views  were  exceedingly  distasteful.  He  well  knew 
Bolingbroke's  ability  and  feared  him  as  a  personal  rival  He  felt 
also  that  if  Bolingbroke  were  instrumental  in  destroying  the  Tory 
opposition,  the  T^irig  could  not  but  feel  under  considerable  obligations 
to  him,  and  that  his  own  exclusive  influence  would  be  shaken. 
Bolingbroke's  overtures  were  therefore  most  coldly  received,  and  he 
withdrew  again  to  Paris,  where  an  intrigue  was  going  on,  in  which  he 
took  a  prominent  part,  and  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  his  friend 
Carteret.    The  intrigue  itself  was  of  a  very  despicable  character,  and 
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was  connected  with  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Madame  de  Platen, 
sister  of  the  King's  nustress,  the  Oonntess  of  Darlington.  To  conn- 
teiact  Carteret,  who  was  employing  the  English  ambassador  in  the 
Countess's  interest,  Townshend  sent  Horace  Walpole  as  his  agent  to 
Paris.  The  existence'  of  two  rival  ambassadors,  one  only  properly 
accredited,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  King,  in  spite  of  a  strong 
personal  Mendship  for  Carteret,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence 
of  Walpole,  and  hiis  rival  had  to  withdraw  to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland. 

But  although  the  ofiELce  given  to  Carteret  was  regarded  as  a  retire- 
ment, in  the  present  instance  it  promised  to  be  no  sinecure.  Ireland 
was  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement,  lashed  to  fury  by  the  HMttymtiit 
exceedingly  able  but  untrue  writings  of  Swift,  who  in  *■  iwIm*. 
his  Drapier's  Letters  had  by  exaggeration  and  falsehood  given  an 
aspect  of  tyrannical  nusgovemment  to  a  commonplace  and  legitimate 
fin«.-nm<Ll  act  There  was  great  need  of  a  new  small  coinage  for 
Ireland,  and  Walpole  had  given  a  patent  in  1722  to  a  certain  William 
Wood,  giving  him  power  to  coin  farthings  and  hal^>ence  to  the  value 
of-  j£108,000.  The  contract  and  quality  had  been  declared  satisfac- 
tory by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Master  of  the  Miat.  The  Irish  Parliament 
declared  that  the  patent  would  occasion  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  an  extraordinary  assertion  based  upon 
the  fieust  that  a  pound  of  rough  copper  in  Ireland  was  worth  twelve 
pence,  while  a  pound  of  coined  fine  copper  was  to  be  worth  thirty 
pence.  But  the  mint  in  London  gave  eighteenpence  a  pound  for  its 
copx>er.  The  charge  of  coinage  was  fourpence,  the  duties  upon 
copper  imported  into  Ireland  were  twenty  per  cent,  and  the  difference 
of  exchange  between  England  and  Ireland  rendered  a  slight  diminu- 
tion of  the  weight  reasonable.  Of  course,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
the  patentee  made  something  by  the  bargain,  especially  as  the 
voracious  Duchess  of  Kendal  had  been  bribed  to  obtain  it  But  all 
fisusts  and  all  reasoning  were  useless  against  the  storm  raised  by  Swift's 
Letters,  and  it  was  not  till  Walpole  had  exhibited  his  usual  prudence 
in  accepting  inevitable  defeat,  and  cancelling  the  patent,  that  Ireland 
was  quieted. 

It  was  not  in  Ireland  only  that  the  financial  measures  of  Walpole 
met  with  opposition.    For  years  the  tax  upon  malt  had  been  with 
great  difficulty  collected  in  Scotland*      This  tax  had  D|^,my,^„^ 
been  changed  into  a  charge  of  threepence  upon  every  in  sedUMid. 
barrel  of  ale.    Edinburgh  was  in  commotion,  and  the  ^^^ 
brewers  refused  to  brew.    Lord  Isla,  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  brother, 
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was  acting  as  Walpole's  agent  in  the  matter.  He  pmdently 
declined  to  interfere,  certain  that  love  of  profit  would  speedily  break 
up  the  combination.  A  public  meeting,  Walpole  tells  us,  was  held, 
and  the  question  put  by  the  chairman,  ''Brew  or  not  brewl"  He 
began^  by  asking  the  man  on  his  right  hand.  But  he  and  many 
who  followed  him  refused  to  vote,  till  at  last  one  bolder  than  the 
rest  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  majority  and  yoted  ''Brew."  The 
assembly  broke  up  in  some  confusion,  but  before  morning  there  were 
forty  brewhouses  hard  at  work  in  Edinburgh  and  ten  in  Leith. 

Hie  remainder  of  the  reign  offers  but  little  of  interest  in  domestic 
history,  but  before  Walpole  could  enter  unchecked  on  that  course  of 
peaceful  policy  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  long  tenure  of 
office,  he  had  yet  t>ne  difficulty  with  Spain  to  overcome,  while  at 
home  there  was  already  springing  up  that  opposition  of  discontented 
Whigs  combined  with  the  Tory  party,  which,  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  Bolingbroke  behind  the  scenes,  and  led  in  Parliament 
by  the  ability  of  Pulteney,  formed  the  formidable  opposition  to 
SMiiiBii  which  Walpole  ultimately  succumbed.    Since  the  adhe- 

«iflcidtiM.  sion  of  Spain  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  and  the  fall  of 
1T2B.  Alberoni,  a  Congress  had  been  sitting  at  Cambrai  to 

arrange  the  details  of  the  final  settlement  of  Europe.  The  chief 
points  at  issue  were  the  renunciation  of  the  title  of  King  of  Spain,  to 
which  the  Austrian  Empire  fondly  dung,  the  Grand  Mastership  of 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  wMch  the  Emperor  also  claimed,  and 
the  restoration  to  their  owners  of  certain  Italian  provinces  of  which 
the  Emperor  had  taken  possession.  To  gain  these  ends,  Spain, 
absolutely  renouncing  the  policy  of  Alberoni,  attached  itself  closely 
to  France  and  England,  purchased  the  favour'  of  the  latter  country 
by  a  treaty  of  commerce,  renewing  the  Assiento  and  the  annual 
ship  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  of  the  former  by  a  marriage-treaty. 
This  marriage-treaty  Orleans  was  induced  to  accept  in  pursuance  of 
his  plan  for  keeping  continual  hold  of  the  regency ;  all  views  of 
ultimate  succession  were  gradually  fading  from  him  as  the  young 
King  improved  in  health.  It  was  a  threefold  arrangement ;  the 
Infanta  Mary  Anne,  then  only  three  years  old,  was  to  marry  Louis  XY., 
the  two  daughters  of  the  Eegent  were  to  marry  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  heir  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  Don  Carlos,  presumptive 
heir  to  Parma  and  Tuscany.  Spain  had  thus  done  so  much  that  she 
awaited  with  confidence  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Cambrai 
But  that  Congress  was  very  slow  in  its  operations,  and  the  hasty 
Queen  of  Spain  and  her  ambitious  husband  began  to  weary  of  the 
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Ol  sacceflB  of  their  concessiensy  and  to  think  that  perhaps  after  all 
matters  might  be  brought  to  a  more  speed7  termination  by  direct 
action,  without  mediators,  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  Spanish 
€k>yemment  was  the  more  inclined  to  this  step,  because  it  had  been 
persuaded  that  the  Austrian  court  would  lend  no  unwilling  ear  to 
direct  negotiations. 

This  belief  had  been  forced  upon  the  King  and  Queen  by  a 
strange,  adventurous,  but  very  able  foreigner,  who  was  xbMgMi  «f 
rapidly  rising  into  somewhat  the  same  position  in  Spain  **vp*'^ 
that  i^beroni  had  held.  This  was  the  Baron  Ripperda.  A  Dutchman 
b J  origin,  a  soldier  by  profession,  he  was  unusually  well  yersed  in 
the  details  of  business  and  of  political  economy.  He  had  taken  up 
all  Alberoni's  views  as  to  the  possible  expansion  of  the  resources  of 
Spain,  and,  thinking  there  was  more  room  for  his  ability  in  that 
country  than  in  Holland,  had  had  himself  naturalized  there.  He 
followed  the  King  during  his  temporary  resignation  of  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  returned  with  him  on  his  son's  death  to  the  possession 
of  ftdl  power.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  throughout  Ripperda 
bad  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Austrian  court,  and  it  was  chiefly  at  his 
instigation  that  the  Congress  at  Cambrai  was  deserted  and  direct 
negotiations  between  the  courto  opened.  He  had  set  before  the 
King  and  Queen  Very  plausible  reasons  not  only  for  a  negotiation 
but  for  a  change  of  policy,  no  less  complete  than  an  entire  desertion  of 
the  mediating  Powers  and  of  the  principle  of  the  Quadruple  AlHance, 
and  a  close  friendship  with  the  House  of  Austria.  Spain  would 
thus  be  freed  from  the  constant  encroachments  of  England  upon  her 
trade,  and  the  interference  of  France,  which  had  been  very  irksome 
to  the  Spaniards  since  the  Bourbon  accession,  would  be  avoided. 
The  old  question  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  was  exciting  the  animosity 
of  England  and  Austria ;  for  Austria,  in  distinct  contravention  of 
the  commercial  articles  of  that  treaty,  which  forbade  to  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  the  trade  of  India,. had  established  a  great  Ostend  India 
Ck>mpany.  And  there  was  another  object  very  dear  to  the  Emperor's 
heart  towards  which  Spain  could  lend  important  aid.  It  could 
guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  pledge  itself^  that  is,  to  preserve  the 
Austrian  succession  to  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  a  pledge  which 
in  the  case  of  Spain  meant  a  great  deal,  as  Spain  had  &ir  claims  to 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  succession  on  the  extinction  of  the 
direct  male  line  of  the  Austrian  house.  With  these  hopes  and  with 
these  offers  Bipperda  set  out  for  Vienna,  with  the  intention  of  entirely 
destroying  the  present  arrangements  of  Europe,  of  breaking  the 
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existing  mamage-treaty  with  the  Orleans  princesses,  of  substituting 
for  them  the  Austrian  archduchesses,  and  of  restoring  Europe  to 
its  ancient  attitude  by  the  dose  alliance  of  Austria  and  Spain  in 
opposition  to  France  and  England. 

The  success  of  Ripperda's  scheme,  the  completion  of  his  great  act  of 
treachery,  was  rapidly  secured  by  an  act  of  a  very  similar  description 
on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  That  prince  had  an  almost 
insane  dread  of  the  possible  succession  of  the  Orleans  house  to  the 
French  throne ;  to  preclude  its  possibility  he  desired  the  immediate 
marriage  of  the  young  king.  But  his  betrothed  Spanish  bride  was 
but  a  baby ;  regardless  therefore  of  all  treaty  obligations,  the  Duke 
sent  her  back  almost  without  explanation  to  Spain,  and  married  the 
young  King  to  Maria  Leczinska,  daughter  of  the  ex-King  of  Poland. 
The  rage  of  the  Spanish  king  Imew  no  bounds  ;  he  sent  peremptory 
Treaty  of  Orders  to  Bipperda  to  bring  the  treaty  with  Austria  to  a 

▼immik  conclusion  upon  any  terms.    Under  these  circumstances 

Ai«ii80.  iTM.  ^^  gj^^  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  made  on  the  30th  of  " 
April  1725.  It  consisted  of  three  separate  treaties,  two  public  and 
one  private. '  By  the  public  treaties  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was 
guaranteed ;  the  Spanish  ports  opened  to  Gkrman  commerce ;  the 
succession  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  promised  to  Don  Carlos ;  and 
Austria  pledged  herself  to  use  her  best  influence  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  Had  this  been  all  it  would 
haye  been  fair  enongh,  somewhat  humiliating  to  the  countries  left 
negotiating  uselessly  at  Cambrai,  but  not  otherwise  than  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principles  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

On  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  secret  treaty  the  English 
Th«  sMr«t  Opposition  desired  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  the 
tn^'  transaction,  and  reprobated  the  action  of  the  Qovem- 

ment  in  forming  a  counter  treaty  as  Hanoverian.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  secret  treaty.  Its  tenor  was  after- 
wards disclosed  by  Bipperda.  In  it  the  marriages  between  the  two 
houses  were  arranged ;  Austria  and  Spain  pledged  themselves  to 
assist  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  to  compel,  if  necessary  by 
force,  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  The  existence  of 
this  treaty  before  long  reached  the  ears  of  the  English  ministers. 
For  some  little  time  the  Jacobites  had  been  extremely  active.  An 
envoy  had  come  to  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  clans,  and  had  fomid 
them  not  disinclined  to  revolt ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  one  of  the 
Jacobite  leadeid,  had  gone  abroad  and  held  ostentatiously  secret 
meetings  with  Bippeida.    Bipperda's  own  tongue  was  none  of  the 
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quietest,  and  he  boasted  constantly  of  his  great  plans.  The  threat 
against  the  power  of  England  was  rendered  more  dangerous  by  the 
attitude  of  Bussia,  where  the  Empress  Catherine^  who  was  receiving 
large  subsidies  from  the  Spanish  court,  was  eager  to  win  for 
her  son-in-law  the  Duke  of  Holstein  the  province  of  Sleswig,  which 
the  Danes  had  taken  from  him. 

•  To  meet  this  threatening  alliance  therefore,  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, the  counter  Treaty  of  Hanover  was  signed  TheTrM^ 
between  England,  France  and  Prussia,  for  mutual  assist-  •'  bmwwt. 
ance  should  either  of  the  countries  be  attacked.  The  real  intention 
was  to  compel  the  Emperor  to  relinquish  the  Ostend  Company, 
and  to  withstand  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Pretender. 
Bipperda  had  returned  in  triumph  to  Madrid ;  but  his  success  was 
shortlived.  He  found  himself  unable  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had 
made  to  the  Austrians ;  the  people  of  Spain  hated  him ;  he  was 
driven  from  office,  and  had  to  seek  refuge  at  the  British  embassy, 
where  Ms  confessions  completely  justified  the  precautions  the 
Government  had  taken  in  bringing  about  the  Treaty  of  EEanover. 
In  spite  of  his  Ml  the  treaty  he  had  arranged  still  continued 
effective. 

It  seemed  as  if  Europe  was  upon  the  verge  of  a  great  war,  divided 
as  of  old  into  North  and  South,  Protestant  and  Catholic.  Ezeitamoit 
The  indignation  excited  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  •*»«•?•• 
England  was  very  great  As  it  was  weU  put  in  the  King's  speech, 
it  appeared  as  if  the  appropriation  of  the  English  trade  was  to  be 
given  to  one  country,  aM  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  to  another,  as 
a  price  for  asaiating  the  Stuart  Pretender  to  the  English  throne. 
Very  large  subsidies  were  granted,  and  the  army  and  navy  increased. 
A  British  squadron  blockaded  Porto  Bello,  another  squadron  entered 
the  Baltic  to  overawe  the  Bussians;  the  Spanish  galleons  were 
seized.  The  f ooHsh  publication  of  a  direct  appeal  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  to  the  English  people  excited  the  anger  even 
of  the  Opposition,  and  secured  the  speedy  dismissal  of  Palm, 
the  Austrian  ambassador.  A  Spanish  army  proceeded  to  invest 
Gibraltar. 

But  the  skilful  though  selfijsh  policy  of  Prussia,  and  the  pacific 
tendencies  of  Walpole  and  of  the  new  French  minister  Fleury, 
produced  an  arrangement.  The  Emperor  found  that  his  position 
was  becoming  dangerous.  Prussia,  at  once  the  leader  of  the  princely 
opposition  to  the  Imperial  house,  and  yet  thoroughly  German 
in  its  tendencies,  determined  to  be  neutral.    It  could  not  assist  the 
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Emperor  in  supportiiig  a  treaty  which  by  its  marriage  cLuuei 
threatened  to  put  a  Spanish  prince  on  the  Imperial  throne.  The 
King  had  hopes  of  gaining  £rom  France  some  portion  of  the  Jnliers 
succession.  But  the  house  of  Brandenbui^  had  become  of  great 
»,,ni»«»«>i>ff  importance  in  European  politics ;  neither  party  could 
of  PMM6.  well  act  without  it.    Its  neutrality  induced  the  Emperar 

u»if  SI,  iTiT.  ^  consent  to  the  signature  of  preliminaiies  of  peaoe^ 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  31st  of  May  1727.  He  agreed  to  suspend  the 
Ostend  Company  for  seven  years,  and  to  refer  other  disputes  to  the 
general  Congress.  The  jnciflc  policy  which  had  produced  this 
arrangement  was  Walpole's.  llie  skill  which  had  formed  the 
Treaty  of  Hanover,  the  dread  of  which  had  undoubtedly  produced 
the  peace,  belonged  to  Townshend.  And  here  began  the  ill-feeling 
between  the  brothenhin-law  which  ultimately  produced  the  dis- 
ruption of  their  Mendshipi 

The  period  of  this  exciting  foreign  crisis  was  rendered  interesting 
in  Kuglaud  by  the  rising  power  of  the  Opposition  to  Walpole.  At 
the  back  of  that  Opposition  was  constantly  Bolingbroke.  Enormous 
omKMitoa  to  ^^  ^^  secured  for  him  the  favour  of  the  Duchess  of 
waipidohMdM  EendaL  Great  stress  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
byBoUasinroki.  "^alpole  to  conseut  to  his  complete  restitution.  But 
Walpole  would  go  no  farther  than  to  allow  a  restoration  of  property, 
the  attainder  and  consequent  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Peers 
was  kept  constantly  suspended  over  his  head.  His  anger  against 
the  minister  who  thus  thwarted  him  knew  no  bounds.  He  set 
himself  to  work  to  form  an  Opposition.  William  Pulteney,  an  old 
Mend  of  Walpole's,  but  like  Ourteret  cast  off  as  too  able,  lent  himflelf 
to  Bolingbroke's  plans,  and  became  his  mouthpiece  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Between  them  they  established  the  Opposition  paper, 
the  Orafitmomy  and  under  their  influence  every  measure  of  the 
Qovemment  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Jacobite  or  Wliig 
members.  Underhand  intr^^ue  promised  to  be  even  more  effectual 
than  overt  opposition.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal,  by  dint  of  bribing, 
had  grown  to  be  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Opposition.  She  was 
constantly  at  work  on  the  King,  urging  the  full  restoration  of 
Bolingbroke,  urging  even  the  admission  of  him  and  his  friends  to 
the  ministry,  and  the  dismisflal  of  Walpole.  -Gkorge  indeed  held 
bravely  to  his  old  minister.  He  showed  him  the  insidious  attacks 
which  the  Duchess  put  into  Ids  handi,  and  allowed  him  thus  to  meet 
and  counteract  them.  But  Walpole  himself  felt  that  the  constant 
importunity  of  the  favourite  would  sooner  or  later  have  its  effect. 


i 
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He  was  even,  it  is  said,  thinkiTig  of  withdrawing  to  the  Upper 
HoTise,whentheKiiig'sdeathat08nabrack,oiihisretuni  ^,,^, 
nome  rrom  HanoyeTy  put  an  end  for  a  moment  to  the  amUl 
almost  successfol  intrigue.  '"*  *'  '"'*'' 

England  had  been  singularly  fortunate  in  escaping  the  dangers 
wMch  generally  accompany  a  violent  change  of  dynasty.  bcvImt  of 
The  attention  of  the  new  Government  is  usually  so  *>>•'•*«»■ 
constantly  directed  towards  the  maintenance  of  its  position  in  the 
£bu^  of  the  eager  opposition  of  its  worsted  rivals,  that  it  neglects  the 
external  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  nation  sinks  for  a  time 
into  insignificance.    In  the  first  days  of  the  Bevolution  the  nation 
had  fortunately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  great  statesman,  whose 
wide  policy,  carried  out  with  consummate  ability  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  had  raised  it  to  a  very  high  position.    At  j^^^jj,^ 
Utrecht  it  had  treated  as  one  of  the  first  European  importuiMof 
nations.    The  skill  of  Stanhope  had  secured  the  prestige  "*»«*»"*  •*'»^ 
thus  won.    It  was  England  which  was  the  chief  power  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  her  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  which  gave  the 
first  great  blow  to  the  plans  of  AlberonL    Twice  the  appearance  of 
her  fleet  in  the  Baltic  had  overawed  the  North,  and  when  the  new 
European  combination  brought  about  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  had 
threatened  the  existing  arrangements  of  Europe,  it  was  the  diplomacy 
of  England  which  called  into  existence  the  counter  Treaty  of  Hanover. 
At  home  the  survey  of  the  reign  is  not  so  satisfactory.    There  was 
deep  depravity  in  both  domestic  and  public  Ufe.    The  p^^^^  ^^^ 
licentiousness  which  had  marked   the  whole  Stuart  wmja 
period  had  lost  nothing  of  its  wickedness,  but  a  good  ^' 

deal  of  its  elegance,  in  its  union  with  the  corruption  of  a  small 
German  court.  With  a  king  without  wit,  without  taste  for  the  arts, 
without  knowledge  of  literature,  without  perception  of  beauty,  and 
swayed  by  two  ugly,  ignorant  and  rapacious  mistresses,  we  hear  with 
no  surprise  tales  of  the  eoaiseness  of  the  time.  If  possible,  the 
depravity  of  pubHc  life  was  greater  than  the  private  immorality.  It  is 
enough  to  mark  the  character  of  the  reign  that  the  Lord  Chancdlor,  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  was  towards  its  close  convicted  of  disgracing  the 
seat  of  justice  by  receiving  bribes,  and  was  removed  with  ignominy 
from  his  ofiELce ;  tiiat  three  ministers  at  least,  if  not  more,  were  compro- 
mised in  the  iniquitous  transactions  of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
and  that  the  King's  mistress  amassed  an  immense  fortune  from  the 
bribes  by  which  her  favour  was  purchased.  But  even  worse  than 
this  shameless  venality  was  the  political  infidelity  which  universally 
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prevailed.  It  is  tkU  which  is  the  leal  danger  of  a  disputed  succes- 
sion. There  is  au  uncertainty  as  to  which  party  may  ultimately  be 
successful,  which  engenders  a  spirit  of  political  gambling,  while  for 
any  fancied  insults,  or  any  real  loss  of  power,  inmiediate  revenge  can 
be  sought  by  a  mere  transfer,  and  frequently  a  secret  transfer  of 
allegiance.  To  this  may  be  added  the  tendency  of  compulsory  oaths, 
which  men  persuade  themselves  that  they  may  accept  as  a  matter 
of  form,  and  which  therefore  weaken  all  sense  of  conscientious 
engagements.  There  was  hardly  a  statesman  of  note  who  had  not 
more  or  less  tampered  with  the  Jacobite  party.  Even  Walpole  is 
not  quite  clear  of  the  charge,  while  the  whole  body  of  High  Tories 
were  in  constant  danger  of  drifting  into  Jacobitism. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  cause  leading  to  low  political  morality, 
xaflnenee  of  ^^  reigning  King  was  a  foreigner  in  all  his  habits  and 
tiM  Eioiovtriui  in  all  his  tastes.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  Hanoverian 
covrtttn.  court,  who  regarded  England  as  an  instrument  for  the 

aggrandizement  of  Hanover,  and  formed  a  centre  for  all  intrigues  to 
X  th«  royal  favour  at  the  expense  of  patriotic.  It  k  ^nuige, 
indeed,  that  their  influence  was  less  directly  felt  in  English  politics, 
and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  those  very  Hanoverian  predilections  of 
the  King,  which  are  so  often  urged  against  him,  that  their  influence 
was  not  greater.  He  was  so  thoroughly  German  in  language  and  in 
thought,  he  was  so  incapable  of  comprehending  the  English  Con- 
stitution and  manners,  that  Iub  real  interests  were  entirely  centred 
on  his  Hanoverian  dominions,  and  in  all  matters  in  which  they  were 
not  concerned  he  left  England  to  work  out  its  own  revolution,  and 
was  compelled,  moreover,  to  throw  himself  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
that  party  on  whom  the  revolution  rested,  and  with  whom  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  secure  the  completion  of  that  revolution, 
and  to  maintain  the  security  of  the  Parliamentary  Eling.  It  was 
fortunate  that  that  party  was  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  Walpole. 
That  jealousy  of  power  which  was  his  chief  weakness  was  itself  an 
advantage,  since  it  tended  to  exclude  from  power  the  Tory  party,  and 
gave  a  united  character  to  the  Government,  which  proved  the  hope- 
lessness of  success  to  all  who  did  not  accept  it. 
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THE  ascendancy  of  Walpole  was  in  great  jeopardy  on  the  death  of 
Qeoige  I.    Bolingbroke's  intrigues  against  him,  backed  by 
WAipoie  ^  ^^  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  had  indeed 

nutathii  been    thwarted   by   the    straightforward    manner   in 

p«^tt<^  which  George  I.  had  put  all  complaints  against  him  into 

the  minister's  own  hands — a  striking  instance  of  that  love  of  justice 
and  fidelity  to  old  friends  which  were  the  redeeming  traits  of  his 
otherwise  iminteresting  character.  But  Walpole  had  now  to  do  with 
a  sovereign  whom  as  Prince  of  Wales  he  had  always  opposed,  and 
who  had  been  known  to  use  strong  expressions  of  disapprobation 
with  regard  to  him.  George  II.,  a  little,  dry  man,  gifted  with  the 
hereditary  bravery  and  obstinacy  of  his  feonily,  but  with  very 
limited  abilities,  and  a  mind  £u  more  easily  touched  by  little  things 
than  by  broad  interests,  could  not  be  expected  to  forget  Walpole's 
opposition,  nor  to  appreciate  his  calm,  tolerant  wisdom*  When 
Walpole  brought  him  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  he  was  at  once 
directed  to  apply  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  a  dull,  orderly  man. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Treasurer  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Walpole  was  wise  enough  to  profess  friendship  for  the  new 
favourite,  who  even  employed  the  ability  of  his  predecessor  to  draw 
up  the  speech  which  the  King  was  to  deliver  to  the  CounciL  For 
some  days  it  was  believed  that  Walpole's  power  was  gone.  His 
usual  throng  of  followers  deserted  him  and  crowded  to  Sir  Spencer 
Compton's  levde.  But  before  any  definite  arrangements  had  been 
made,  Sir  Spencer  unwisely  gave  Walpole  opportunities  for  personaUy 
explaining  himself  to  the  King.  He  was  thus  able  to  remove 
the  bad  impression  the  King  had  received  as  to  his  foreign  policy, 
and  to  outbid  his  rivals  in  the  arrangements  he  proposed  to  make  for 
the  Civil  list,  a  point  very  close  to  the  King's  heart.  He  completely 
succeeded  in  winning  the  Queen  to  his  interests ;  and  when  she  heard 
that  Compton  had  had  to  appeal  to  his  assistance  in  arranging  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  she  took  the  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
George  the  absurdity  of  employing  a  minister  who  was  obliged  to 
lean  for  support  upon  his  rival.  The  Queen's  influence,  which  was 
very  great,  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour.  The  ministry  continued 
unchanged.  Compton,  feeling  his  brief  importance  at  an  end, 
withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  shortly  afterwards  accepted  the 
position  of  President  of  the  Council  as  Lord  Wilmington. 

The  offer  which  had  proved  so  effective  a  means  for  securing 
i]iore«M  of  um  WalpoVs  power  consisted  of  j£130,000  to  the  Civil  List, 
ovu  uit  and  a  jointure  of  ;£100,000  to  Queen  Caroline.    The  Civil 
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Listy  whidi  had  been  setUod  after  the  Revolation  at  ^00,000  a  year 
fiom  all  BomceSy  had  proved  inBufficient,  saddled  as  it  then  was  with 
a  variety  of  expenses,  such  as  the  judges'  and  ambassadors'  salaries, 
beyond  the  mere  expenses  of  the  Court  Anne  had  been  j£l,200,000 
in  debt,  George  L  j£l,000,000  Walpole  now  offered  to  induce  the 
House  to  raise  it  to  j^00,000  a  year,  allowing  the  King  to  claim 
anything  beyond  that  sum  which  BhotQd  arise  from  the  hereditary  * 
revenues. 

Before  long  Walpole  won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  King  himseli', 
but  it  was  at  first  chiefly  on  the  friendship  of  the  Queen  that  he 
relied.    She  was  a  woman  of  very  considerable  ability.    Her  intellec- 
tual fault  indeed  was  an  attempt  to  know  too  much.   The  iniiaeiiM 
She  collected  around  her  men  of  learning  of  all  sorts,  o'tt^Q"*"* 
dabbled  in  divinity,  dabbled  in  metaphysics,  patronized  poetry,  and 
delighted  in  listening  to  theological  discussions,  in  which  she  kept  the 
part  of  strict  neutrality,  believing  it  is  thought  but  little  on  either 
vide.    But  her  influence  in  bringing  forward  men  of  ability,  especially 
in  the  Church,  was  very  great.    Her  sense  was  excellent,  and  by 
means  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  King's  royal  immorality,  she  contrived 
to  rule  him  absolutely.    She  thoroughly  appreciated  Walpole,  and 
together  they  pursued  that  policy,  which  was  no  doubt  the  right  one 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  This  o^,^„^gt„  ^f 
consisted,  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  every  direction —  waipoie'i 
peace  abroad,  peace  at  home.    If  any  point  was  strongly  "™*"^* 
contested  it  was  given  up;  if  any  abuse  was  unobserved  it  was 
suffered  to  rest  untouched;  and  in  general  their  object  was  to 
let  the  nation  learn  by  its   material   prosperity  the  advantages 
of  an  orderly  and  settled  Gk>vemment    As  a  consequence  of  this 
policy  the  period  of  Walpole's  government  was  uneventful,  and  was 
occupied    rather  with  the  great  Parliamentary  struggle  between 
himself  and  the  Opposition  under  Pulteney  than  by  any  great 
national  affairs. 

The  chief  strength  of  that  Opposition  consisted  of  the  discontented 
Whigs,  most  of  whom  were  driven  to  oppose  Walpole  cshuaetor  of 
by  his  insatiable  love  of  power.  We  have  already  seen  ***•  opp«*tto»- 
Pulteney  and  Carteret  forced  from  the  ranks  of  the  Government,  and 
all  overtures  with  Bolingbroke  rejected.  In  1 730,  Walpole  quarrelled 
with  his  old  friend  and  brother-in-law  Townshend,  who  was  only 
restrained  by  his  patriotism  from  joining  the  Opposition.  In  1733, 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  added  to  the  list.  These  leaders  had  behind 
them  a  certain  quantity  of  supporters  who  took  the  name  of  Patriots, 
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and  wished  to  be  legaided  as  the  true  old  Whigs,  looking  upon 
Walpole  with  his  large  majority  as  seceders  from  them.  There 
was  much  phrasibility  in  this  view :  fbi  the  Whig  party  nnder 
Walpole  seemed  to  have  become  closely  attached  to  the  Crown,  and 
was  supported  principally  by  Crown  influence.  As  the  original 
principle  of  the  Whigs  had  been  antagonism  to  the  over-great  power 
of  the  Crown,  it  could  be  pkusibly  urged  that  they  had  now  assumed 
the  position  of  their  former  enemies.  The  Hanoverian  line  had 
ascended  the  throne  with  a  parliamentary  as  contrasted  with  a 
hereditary  title  ;  it  had  therefore  naturally  found  its  chief  supporters 
among  the  Whigs.  With  the  Hanoverians  that  party  had  entered 
upon  power.  But  the  Revolution,  while  practically  subordinating 
the  power  of  the  King  to  that  of  Parliament,  had  constitutionally 
left  it  untouched.  The  Hanoverian  kings  did  not  indeed  employ  it 
to  its  full,  but  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  minister,  who,  by  means 
of  the  royal  influence,  practically  ruled  England  with  as  unques- 
tioned a  sway  as  any  great  minister  of  the  Stuarts.  The  difference 
lay  in  this,  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  consisted  in  the  immense 
influence  it  possessed  by  means  of  pensions,  places,  and  the  command 
of  the  public  money,  and  worked  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  not  in  opposition  to  it.  The  patriot  Whigs  were  conscious  of 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  were  true  to  their  principles  in  opposing 
it.  Their  error  lay  in  this,  that  they  did  not  understand  that  that 
power  was  formidable  only  so  long  as  there  was  a  venal  House  of 
Commons.  Eager  as  they  thought  for  liberty,  they  formed  a  dose 
connection  with  the  High  Tories  and  Jacobites,  the  greatest  enemies 
of  liberty ;  and  in  their  eagerness  for  office  did  their  best  to  oppose 
that  Government,  which  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  was  the  only 
safeguard  against  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  for  the  events  of  1746 
render  it  plain  that  danger  from  the  Jacobites  was  as  yet  by  no  means 
over.  In  fieust,  however,  principle  had  little  to  do  with  the  matter, 
it  was  personal  animosity  to  the  minister,  and  anger  at  exclusion 
from  office,  which  inspired  the  Opposition.  Even  the  party  names 
"  Whig  "  and  "  Tory  "  were  beginning  to  lose  their  meaning.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  House  was  thoroughly  attached  to  the 
Hanoverian  succession.  Some  fifty  Jacobites  sat  in  it  under  the 
guidance  of  Shippen,  and  a  certain  number  of  country  gentlemen, 
with  Wyndham  at  their  head,  still  retained  the  title  of  Hanoverian 
Tories.  But  the  Parliamentary  struggle  lay  in  fact  between  different 
sections  of  the  Whigs,  either  of  which,  whatever  their  pretensions 
may  have  been  when  out  of  office,  would  probably  have  acted  in 
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mach  the  same  way  had  they  sacceeded  in  obtaining  it.  It  was  not 
till  the  close  of  this  reign  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  that  the  old 
party  names  began  again  to  acquire  significance.  It  had  become 
evident  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Crown,  but  little 
diminished,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  Revolution,  had  as  it  were  been 
placed  in  commission  in  the  hands  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Whig 
party,  who  by  means  of  their  own  Parliamentary  influence,  added  to 
the  King's  power  which  they  wielded,  had  assumed  a  monopoly  of 
the  Qovemment  antagonistic  at  once  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  people. 
Those  who  regarded  this  condition  of  things  as  a  disturbance  of  the 
old  balance  of  the  Constitution  began  to  rally  round  the  King,  and 
when  George  III.  resumed  into  his  own  hands  the  power  of  the 
Crown  and  broke  with  the  Whig  oligarchy,  he  found  his  support  in 
thiB  new  Tory  party. 

To  oppose  the  many  able  men  whom  enmity  to  the  ministers  had 
driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  Patriots,  the  Government  Btrengtb  of 
had  little  more  than  the  inert  strength  of  an  unfailing  theoovenimtrt. 
majority  to  show.  Besides  Walpole  himself,  whose  talents  were 
unquestioned,  the  Government  consisted  of  somewhat  second-rate 
men,  such  as  Newcastle,  whose  fussy  silliness  was  a  constant  theme . 
of  jest.  Stanhope,  Lord  Harrington,  an  excellent  diplomatist  but 
no  politician,  and  Lord  Harvey,  a  clever  but  bitter  and  effeminate 
courtier.  But  the  Government  was  supported  on  almost,  every 
question  of  importance  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  House,  whose  votes 
the  surpassing  skill  of  Walpole  as  a  manager  secured — ^many  of  them 
by  small  places  and  pensions,  or  other  ''considerations,''  as  bribes 
were  then  called.  That  Walpole  reduced  the  purchase  of  a  majority, 
a  practice  by  no  means  unknown,  to  a  system  must  be  allowed. 
It  may  be  urged  in  his  favour,  that  he  used,  but  did  not  cause,  the 
venality  prevalent  among  all  public  men  of  the  time,  and  employed 
it  80  as  to  secure  what  was  upon  the  whole  the  government  most 
advantageous  for  England  at  the  time. 

The  folly  of  the  Pretender  spared  the  minister  all  trouble  with 
regard  to  the  Jacobites,  for  James  had  succeeded  in  DepNoioaof 
aHenating  his  ablest  partisans.  He  had  quarrelled  tt»«J*«>wtMu 
with  Atterbury  as  he  quarrelled  with  Bolingbroke,  he  had  excited 
scandal  by  his  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  had  suffered  an  unworthy 
favourite,  Colonel  Hay,  or  Lord  Inverness  as  he  called  himself,  to 
supplant  all  his  better  partisans  in  his  favour.  And  when  the  death 
of  Lord  Mar  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton  and  of 
Atterburv  in  1732,  the  Jacobite  cause  fell  into  the  hands  of  very 
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mfeiior  agents,  whose  intrigues,  insignificant  as  they  were,  seem  to 
have  been  thoroughly  known  by  Walpole. 

It  was  thus  with  one  source  of  danger  practically  removed  that 
Walpole  resumed  the  threads  of  foreign  policy.  The  last  reign  had 
Bnropeui  closed  before  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Spain,  and 

ooapiicafeioiM.  while  there  were  still  unsettled  difficulties  with  the  court 
of  Vienna,  although  preliminaries  had  been  signed  both  in  Paris 
and  in  Spain  by  what  is  known  as  the  Convention  of  the  Pardo. 
It  must  indeed  have  been  obvious  that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  plau- 
sible as  it  seemed,  could  not  have  been  a  lasting  treaty.  The'Bourbons 
were  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  close  junction  of  the  houses 
of  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg  was  an  impossible  contradiction  of  all 
history,  especially  as  the  desire  which  was  really  the  moving  passion 
of  the  Spanish  court,  the  establishment,  namely,  of  a  Spanish  kingdom 
in  Italy,  was  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Austria.  At 
the  same  time  the  shadow  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  his 
kingdom  at  his  death  was  constantly  overhanging  the  Emperor. 
No  ideas  of  present  greatness,  not  even  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
Empire  to  the  position  it  had  held  under  Charles  V.^  appeared  in  his 
eyes  so  important  as  to  secure  the  reversion  of  his  own  estates  for 
his  daughter,  according  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which,  in  1713, 
he  had  arranged  the  succession  to  his  hereditary  kingdoms.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  hurry  into  a  general  war,  which  must  of 
necessity  prevent  the  acceptance  of  that  arrangement.  There  was 
already  a  strongly  expressed  feeling  in  Germany  against  the 
marriages  on  which  the  Vienna  Treaty  rested,  and  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  placing  a  Spaniard  on  the  Imperial  throne.  The 
tlireatened  secession  of  his  chief  allies,  and  the  fear  of  postponing  the 
acceptance  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  were  sufficient  reasons  to  induce 
the  Emperor  to  withdraw  from  his  bargaii^  He  therefore  accepted 
the  mediation  of  France,  where  Fleury,  though  he  probably  never 
forgot  the  old  policy  of  the  country  which  he  goyemed,  always 
apparently  exhibited  a  love  of  peace  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  disputed 
points  should  be  referred  to  a  general  Congress  to  be  held  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  but  subsequently  moved  to  Soissons. 

At  the  Congress  the  Emperor,  afraid  of  exciting  the  national 
oongren  at  prejudices  of  the  Qermans,  entirely  deserted  his  Spanish 
BoiMona.  aUies,  and  instead  of  hastening  a  favourable  negotiation, 

perpetually  threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  As  far  as  England  was 
concerned,  the  great  point  at  issue  was  Gibraltar,  which  Spain  had 
already  besieged  in  vain.    The  ministry,  both  before  and  now,  seem 
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to  bave  regarded  the  surrender  of  it  as  neither  impossible  nor  very 
injurious ;  the  yiew  of  the  nation  was  very  different.  But  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  the  Congress  came  to  very  little.  Spain,  finding  her- 
self deserted  by  Austria,  and  observing  that  the  Congress  was  falling 
to  pieces  by  constant  delays,  had  recourse  to  a  direct  j^^^,^  ^,- 
treaty ;  and  on  the  9th  of  November  1729  the  cele-  B«iiie. 
brated  Treaty  of  Seville  was  signed.  It  was  a  defensive  *^'  *'  "*  * 
alliance  between  England,  Spain  and  France,  to  which  Holland 
subsequently  acceded.  Spain  revoked  all  the  privileges  granted  to^ 
Austrian  subjects  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  re-established  English 
trade  in  America  on  its  former  footing,  and  restored  aU  captures. 
The  Assiento  was  confirmed  to  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  securing  the  succession  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  to 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  by  substituting  Spanish  troops  for  the  neutral 
forces,  which  since  the  Preliminaries  had  been  occupying  those 
countries. 

The  Emperor  now  found  that  he  had  outwitted  himself.  He  had 
clung  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  just  long  enough  to  irritate  two  of  the 
great  countries  of  Europe,  he  had  put  difficulties  in  the  oiMppointmeiit 
way  of  its  completion,  and  hesitated  about  fulfilling  it,  •'«»  2ap«w>r 
just  long  enough  to  irritaite  the  third  Old  friends  and  old  foes  had 
made  common  cause.  His  hopes  for  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  seemed 
entirely  gone.  It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  sit  down  quietly 
while  Spanish  troops  occupied  fortresses  in  what  he  considered  his 
dominions.  He  broke  off  all  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain, 
sent  troops  into  Italy,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Parana 
seized  his  duchy.  But  all  men  really  knew  that  the  bribe  was 
ready,  if  they  would  only  give  it,  to  put  an  end  to  all  his  opposition. 
And  the  impatient  Queen  of  Spain — angry  with  the  shilly-shally 
policy  of  her  new  allies  (who  would  not  insist  with  sufficient 
rapidity  on  the  completion  of  the  Seville  treaty),  throwing  over 
France,  which  she  regarded  as  the  chief  delinquent  in  the  matter — 
joined  with  England  and  Holland  to  offer  the  long  wished  for 
guarantee.  Thus  at  length  by  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna  all  the 
miuch  vexed  questions  were  decided.  Austria  was  glad  to  accept  the 
terms  proposed  at  Seville,  agreed  to  destroy  the  Ostend  ^^^^^  rtmns 
Company,  to  establish  Don  Carlos  in  his  duchies,  and  of  Vienna, 
not  again  to,  threaten  the  balance  of  European  power.  '**'^  ^  "'^ 
And  in  1732,  under  the  escort  of  English  ships,  the  Spanish  troops 
took  possession  of  the  disputed  fortresses. 

Both  these  treaties  were  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  pacific 
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views  of  Walpole.  When  the  second  was  concluded  he  was  absolute 
^^  .  ^  master  of  affairs  in  England ;  for  almost  immediately 

rapranMF  of  after  the  Treaty  of  Seville  the  old  jealousy  which  had 
Walpole.  j^^  smouldered  between  him  and  Townshend  burst  out, 

and  Townshend  had  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw.  Townshend 
was  a  proud,  rough  man,  ill  fitted  to  play  the  subordinate  part  which 
Walpole  was  determined  to  thrust  upon  his  colleagues.  Besides 
general  ill-feeling,  several  specific  grounds  of  difference  existed 
between  thenu  The  first  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  greatly  irritated 
Townshend,  who  would  have  wished  to  avoid  all  compromise  and  to 
proceed  to  extremities  with  the  Emperor.  The  link  which  had  bound 
the  brothers-in-law  together  had  been  broken  by  the  death  of  Lady 
Townshend,  Walpole's  sister;  and  Walpole's  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  Pension  Bill  supplied  a  fresh  ground  of  quarrel.  The 
Opposition  had  discovered,  without  exactly  tracing  it  to  its  con- 
ThePaniioa  stitutional  source,  the  power  of  the  royal  influence, 
B*^  and  early  in  1730  Mr.  Sandys  introduced  the  first  of 

those  Bills  for  restraining  it  which  became  from  this  time  onwards 
one  of  the  regular  weapons  of  attack  against  the  ministry.  He 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  disable  all  persons 
from  sitting  in  Parliament  who  had  any  pension  direct  or  indirect 
from  the  Cbrown,  and  proposed  that  every  member  as  he  took  his  seat 
should  swear  tiiat  he  held  no  such  pension.  The  attack  was 
exceedingly  well  judged,  for  it  gave  expression,  to  a  very  general 
feeling,  and  Walpole,  who  studiously  avoided  shocking  the  feelings 
of  any  large  section  of  the  nation,  was  at  some  loss  how  to  meet  it 
But  he  knew  that  he  could  rely  upon  his  great  Whig  supporters  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  of  that  House  Townshend  was  the  leader. 
Walpole  therefore  suffered  the  Bill  to  pass  the  Lower  House  without 
opposition,  so  that  it  was  upon  Townshend  and  the  Lords  that  the 
whole  odium  fell  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  rejected  it.  On 
these  and  various  other  grounds  such  ill  blood  sprang  up  between 
the  brothers,  that  it  is  told,  though  upon  doubtful  authority,  that  they 
nearly  came  to  blows  at  an  entertainment  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
^^  Selwyn.    It  was  impossible  that  both  the  ministers 

Townihead.  should  remain  in  office ;  the  influence  of  the  Queen  turned 
*"^'  the  scale  in  favour  of  Walpole,  and  Townshend  resigned, 

withdrawing  with  unusual  patriotism  from  political  life,  and  devoting 
himself  at  Beynham,  his  house  in  Norfolk,  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  It  is  to  him  that  we  chiefly  owe  the  cultivation  of 
turnips.    This  change,  by  allowing  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and 
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fchns  avoiding  the  necessity  of  leaving  fields  to  lie  fallow,  added  nearly 
a  third  to  the  cultivable  area  of  England,  while  by  supplying  lai^e 
quantities  of  cattle-food  from  a  comparatively  small  space  of  ground, 
it  enormously  increased  the  food-producing  resources  of  the  country. 

For  two  years  the  ascendancy  of  Walpole  was  unquestioned.  He 
was  enabled  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  domestic  improve-  w«ipoie't  home 
ments.  English  was  substituted,  certainly  most  reason-  «<»▼«»»•»*• 
ably,  for  the  ancient  Law  Latin  in  all  legal  proceedings,  to  the 
grief  it  is  said  of  some  conservative  lawyers,  and  against  the 
opposition  of  most  of  the-  judges.  There  was  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  also  into  the  condition  of  public  prisons,  which  brought  many 
revolting  horrors  to  light  Both  in  the  Fleet  and  Marshalsea 
torture  by  thumbscrew  and  otherwise  was  constant,  and  the  condition 
of  poor  prisoners  who  could  not  bribe  the  gaolers  was  inconceivably 
horrid.  Forty  or  fifty  of  them,  for  instance,  were  locked  up  for 
the  night  in  a  cell  not  sixteen  feet  square.  Gaol-fever  and  famine 
were  constantly  destroying  them,  so  that  the  deaths  at  one  prison 
were  frequently  eight  or  ten  a  day. 

But  it  was  as  a  financier  that  Walpole  was  most  favourably 
known,  and  somewhat  strangely  it  was  a  great  financial  ^j^  ^,^^^| 
reform  in  the  year  1733  that  almost  brought  him  to  ruin.  mMunres. 
Walpole  was  desirous  of  lessening  even  the  weak  opposi- 
tion by  which  he  was  confronted  in  Parliament ;  and  in  the  hope  ol 
attracting  to  himself  the  country  gentlemen,  he  appealed,  in  accordance 
with  his  usual  principle,  to  their  love  of  money,*and  sought  some  way 
to  lessen  the  Land  Tax.  For  this  purpose  he  suggested  an  excise  upon 
salt.  This  must  have  been  contrary  to  his  own  convictions.  He 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  how  important  an  article  salt  is  in  many 
manufactures,  how  necessary  an  article  of  purchase  even  among  the 
poorest .  He  was  in  £Eu;t  taxing  the  poor  and  the  manufacturing  classes 
for  the  sake  of  winning  the  landed  interest,  which  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  land  tax  of  one  instead  of  two  shillings.  The  new  duty 
was  carried,  but  by  no  large  majority.  The  chief  argument  against 
it  was  that  it  was  a  step  towards  a  general  excise,  which,  because 
it  seemed  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  subject  by  giving 
revenue  officers  the  right  of  entering  houses,  was  much  detested, 
and  regarded  as  a  badge  of  servitude.  Although  the  tax  upon 
salt  was  not  really  intended  as  a  beginning  of  a  general  excise, 
it  was  nevertheless  true  that  Walpole  had  a  scheme  of  that  nature  in 
his  mind  :  for  it  was  found  after  a  year's  experience  that  the  new 
tax  upon  salt  fell  short  by  two-thirds  of  the  sum  required  to  admit 
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of  the  reduction  of  the  Land  Tax  to  one  shilling.    It  was  to  a  new 
measure  of  excise  that  Walpole  looked  to  snpplythe  deficiency.    The 
excisable  articles  at  that  time  were  malt,  salt,  and  distilleries,  and  the 
produce  of  the  tax  in  1733  was  about  ^,200,000.    "When  Walpole's 
project  of  extending  the  excise  got  wind  it  proved  most  repugnant  to 
the  people.   Numerous  meetings  were  held,  and  many  members  were 
instructed  to  vote  against  any  such  attempt.    But  when  the  project 
was  brought  before  the  House,  then  in  Committee,  it  appeared  that 
Walpole,  disowning  all  intention  of  establishing  a  general  excise, 
confined  himself  solely  to  the  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco  ;  and  even 
on  those  commodities  designed  no  increase  of  the  present  duties,  but 
merely  a  change  in  the  manner  of  collecting  them.    In  future  the 
dues  were  to  be  collected  after  the  manner  of  an  excise  from  the 
retailers,  and  not  as  heretofore  in  the  form  of  customs  at  the 
ports.     Fraud,  and  smuggling  were  so  prevalent  that  in  tobacco 
alone   the  customs,  which  ought   to   have  produced  £750,000  a 
year,  produced  in  fact  only  j£160,000.    As  these  frauds  took  place 
chiefly  at  the  ports  or  along  the  seaboard,  Walpole  hoped  by  taxing 
the  retail  trade,  and  not  the  importation,  much  to  lessen  themu    In 
addition  to  this,  he  would  have  established  a  system  of  warehousing 
without  tax  for  re-exportation,  thus  making  London  a  free  port.    It 
was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  plan.    As  he  pointed  out,  it  was  the 
shops  and  warehouses  alone  which  were  under  supervision^  not  the 
houses  of  the  retailers ;  liberty  was  in  no  way  infringed ;  it  enabled 
him  to  remit  the  Land  Tax  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  gentlemen ; 
the  scheme  was  advantageous  to  the  importer,  who  could  re-export 
free  of  duty ;  the  price  of  the  commodity  was  not  raised.    But  none 
the  less  did  it  meet  with  the  most  violent  opposition.    Wyndham 
likened  it  to  the  unjust  imposts  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  and  Pulteney 
derided  it  as  a  vast  plan  to  cure  an  almost  imaginary  eviL    The 
people  beset  the  doors  of  the  House  during  the  debate  in  great 
crowds,  irritating  Walpole  till  he  let  fcdl  the  unhappy  words — ''  It 
may  be  'said  that  they  came  hither  as  humble  suppliants,  but  I 
know  whom  the  law  calls  sturdy  beggars ; ''  an  expression  which  was 
never  forgiven.     The  resolution  was  carried,  but  by  an  unusually 
small  majority.    On  this  and  subsequent  motions  a  Bill  was  founded, 
and  in  tiie  course  of  many  discussions  a  new  cry  was  raised  by 
Pulteney,  that,  as  most  of  the  seaport  boroughs  were  already  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  administration,  this 
was  a  plan  for  bringing  inland  towns  under  the  same  influences ; 
and  before  the    Bill  came  to  a  second   reading,  the  ministerial 
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majority  of  sixty  had  dwindled  to  sixteen.  The  excitement  became 
daxigerons;  even  the  army  was  infected,  and  Walpole,  according  to 
hiB  usual  principle,  yielded  to  the  yiolence  of  the  storm  and  with- 
drew the  BilL  But  though  thus  thwarted,  he  did  not  forego  his  revenge 
on  the  de&ulters  of  his  own  party.  Chesterfield,  the  ablest  man  in 
the  ministry,  Lord-Steward  of  the  Household,  was  somewhat  rudely 
dismissed.  Lord  Clinton,  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose, the  Earls  of  Marchmont  and  Stair,  and  by  a  questionable 
exercise  of  prerogative  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham,  were 
deprived  of  their  commission  in  the  army, — an  arbitrary  act  not  lost 
sight  of  by  the  Opposition. 

As  Walpole,  true  to  his  principles,  had  purchased  peace  at  home  by 
concession,  we  find  him  the  next  year  for  the  same  object  bis  pmUo 
keeping  entirely  aloof  from  a  new  war  which  had  broken  '«'•*«»  i»u«y- 
out  in  Europe.  The  Peaces  of  Seville  and  Vienna  had  apparently  com- 
pleted the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  settled  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Vienna ;  but  treaties  based 
upon  arbitrary  territorial  arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  balance  of  power  are  always  very  liable  to  be  broken.  Neither 
party  considers  itself  quite  fEdrly  treated,  and  is  ever  on  p^ai^  EvropeMi 
the  look-out  for  some  opening  to  regain  its  lost  power  or  ^'*'- 
to  acquire  some  new  influence.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  had  closed  the 
War  of  Succession,  undertaken  solely  to  establish  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  had  been  exactly  such  a  treaty  as  has  been  described. 
The  Peaces  of  Seville  and  Vienna  had  been  necessary  to  modify  in 
some  degree  its  arrangements.  A  quarrel  as  to  the  election  of  a  new 
King  of  Poland  was  sufficient  to  render  for  the  time  all  three  of 
them  useless.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  French  King  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  ex-Eing  of  Poland.  All  f^nch 
influence  therefore  was  now  employed  to  secure  his  re-election,  while 
the  Czarina  Anne  of  Bussia  and  the  Emperor  strongly  upheld  the 
claims  of  Augustus,  son  of  the  late  King.  A  Russian  and  a  Saxon 
army  were  sufficient  to  secure  the  throne  for  Augustus;  but  the 
Emperor's  interference,  although  indirect,  had  enabled  Fleury  to  show 
himiself  in  his  true  colours,  to  listen  to  that  great  section  of  his 
countrymen  who  were  weary  of  the  lengthened  peace,  and  to  bring 
on  a  war  which  promised  to  be  far  more  advantageous  to  France  than 
any  success  in  Poland  could  have  been.  In  his  attack  upon  Austria 
he  was  joined  at  once  by  Spain :  for  the  Queen,  the  real  ruler  of 
the  Peninsula,  was  still  discontented  with  the  losses  Spain  had 
euflered  by  the  late  treaties,  and  was  besides  very  anxious  to  secure 
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a  down  for  her  ion  Don  Carlos,  who  was  already  Duke  of  Panna. 
There  waa  a  ahort  ^^mpaign  upon  the  Rhine,  where  Berwick  com- 
manded the  French,  Eogene  the  Imperial  annj.  Though  the  French 
lost  their  general  hefore  Philipahnrg,  they  were  everywhere  succeasfol, 
and  when  the  united  armiea  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  threw  themselves 
on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  they  found  no  great  difficulty  in  conquer- 
ing the  Austrians,  and  completing  the  conquest  of  that  country  and 
of  Sicily  hy  the  victory  of  Bitonto.  Don  Carlos  assumed  the  king- 
dom as  Charles  XXL 

Nothing  could  induce  Walpole  to  side  with  either  party  in  this 
Ddtaittw  war,  although  he  suffered  much  obloquy  for  re&aining 

^m^f  from  it ;  and  the  Emperor,  unable  to  secure  hiei  assistance, 

voT.  s,  XTSi.  allowed  the  pacific  mediation  of  France  and  England 
to  have  its  weight  I^liminaries  of  peace  were  set  on  foot  (Oct.  1735X 
which  ripened  in  three  years  into  the  great  treaty  called  the  Definitive 
Peace  of  Vienna,  by  which  the  Spanish  house  was  allowed  to  retain 
Naples  and  Sicily.  Sardinia  was  rewarded  with  some  frontier  towns, 
among  others  Novara  and  Tortona,  Lorraine  was  ceded  to  France, 
and  the  young  Duke  of  Xiorraine,  Francis,  the  affianced  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa  (heiress  to  the  Austrian  Empire),  was  persuaded  to 
accept  Tuscany  in  exchange.  France  and  Sardinia  again  ratified  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  This  somewhat  trivial  war  thus  completed  the 
incorporation  of  France,  established  the  Bourbons  in  Naples,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  connection  between  Tuscany  and  the  Austrian  house. 

Walpole  had  been  more  than  usually  anxious  to  keep  clear  of 
iBcrtaring  European  wars,  because  the  time  for  the  dissolution  of 
oroo^tionto  ^g  Parliament  under  the  Septennial  Act  was  rapidly 
iTM.  approaching,  and  there  seemed  every  reason  to  believe 

that  the  struggle  at  the  coming  election  would  be  a  very  fierce 
one.  The  Opposition  were  already  supplied  with  several  very 
effective  cries.  The  Excise  scheme,  the  arbitrary  punishment  of 
his  opponents,  and  his  determination  to  keep  up  a  standing  army, 
would  all  powerfully  excite  the  people  against  the  minister. 
Before  the  dissolution  they  added  one  more  cij  against  him  by 
making  a  strong  attack  upon  the  Septennial  Act.  As  most  of 
the  Opposition  Whigs  had  voted  for  this  Act,  they  had  always 
shrunk  from  demanding  its  repeal.  It  required  all  the  skill  of 
Bolingbroke,  the  wire-puller  of  the  Opposition,  to  induce  the  two 
parties  to  unite  in  the  assault.  The  debate  is  interesting,  as  showing 
in  a  great  speech  of  Wyndham  the  temper  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
sort  of  charges  to  which  Walpole  was  exposed.    ^^  Let  us  suppose," 
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said  Wyndham,  ^'a  man  abandoned  to  all  notions  of  virtue  and  honour, 
of  no  great  family,  and  of  but  a  mean  fortune,  raised  to  ,, 

be  chief  Minister  of  State  by  the  concurrence  of  many  cpeech  acainst 
whimsical  events,  afraid  or  unwilling  to  trust  any  ''•*'<**•• 
but  creatures  of  his  own  making,  and  most  of  them  equally  aban- 
doned to  all  notions  of  virtue  or  honour,  a  man  ignorant  of  the  true 
history  of  his  country,  and  consulting  nothing  but  that  of  enriching 
and  aggrandi2dng  himself  and  his  favourites ;  in  foreign  a£fairs  trust- 
ing none  but  those  whose  education  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  have  such  knowledge  or  such  qualifications  as  can  either  be  of 
service  to  their  country  or  give  weight  or  credit  to  their  negotiations. 
Let  us  suppose  the  true  interest  of  the  nation  by  such  means 
neglected  or  misunderstood,  her  honour  and  credit  lost,  her  trade 
insulted,  her  merchants  plundered/ her  sailors  murdered;  and  all 
these  things  overlooked  only  for  fear  his  administration  should  be 
endangered.  Suppose  him  next  possessed  of  great  wealth,  the 
plunder  of  the  nation,  with  a  Parliament  of  his  own  choosing,  most 
of  their  seats  purchased^  and  their  votes  bought  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Let  us  suppose  attempts  made  to  inquire  into  his  conduct, 
and  the  reasonable  request  rejected  by  a  corrupt  majority  of  his 
creatures.  .  .  .  Upon  this  scandalous  victory  let  us  suppose  this 
chief  minister  pluming  himself  in  defiances,  because  he  finds  he  has 
a  Parliament,  like  a  packed  jury,  ready  to  acquit  him  at  all  adven- 
tures. Let  us  suppose  him  arrived  to  that  degree  of  insolence  as  to 
domineer  over  all  the  men  of  ancient  families,  all  the  men  of  sense, 
figure,  or  fortune  in  the  nation,  and  as  he  has  no  virtue  of  his  own, 
ridiculing  it  in  others,  and  endeavouring  to  destroy  or  corrupt  it  in 
alL ..  .  .  Then  let  us  suppose  a  prince,  ignorant  and  unacquainted 
with  the  inclinations  and  interests  of  his  people.  .  .  .  Could  there 
any  greater  curse  happen  to  a  nation  than  such  a  prince  on  the 
throne,  advised  and  solely  advised  by  such  a  minister,  supported  by 
such  a  Parliament  1"  Walpole  replied  in  a  speech  scarcely  less 
vigorous,  unveiling  the  secret  influence  of  Bolingbroke,  attributing 
to  him  the  whole  management  of  the  Opposition,  and  pointing  out 
his  vast  ambition  and  unequalled  faithlessness. 

The  election,  after  a  severe  struggle,  ended  by  giving  Walpole  a 
large  majority,  although  considerably  smaller  than  he  had  hitherto 
commanded.  ,  The  depression  of  the  Opposition  was  great,  especially 
as  Bolingbroke,  weary  of  all  exclusion  from  power,  and  involved  in 
quarrels  with  Pulteney,  withdrew  to  France. 

The  leadership  which  Bolingbroke  thus  resigned  fell  in  some 
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degree  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales^  not  indeed  that  he 
priiiM  of  waiM  possessed  any  of  the  talents  of  a  leader,  but  that  he  formed 
oroo^ttrau  ^  rallying-point  for  all  sections  of  the  Opposition.  From 
1786.  liis  first  arrival  in  England,  in  1728,  there  had  been  the 

usual  differences  between  him  and  his  father.  He  had  thought, 
himself  ill-used  in  the  matter  of  his  intended  marriage  with 
Wilhelmina  of  Prussia,  whom,  though  he  had  never  seen,  he  pretended 
to  adore.  The  mutual  dislike  of  tiie  fathers  of  the  proposed  bride 
and  brid^room  had  broken  off  that  match.  He  had  since  married  a 
sensible  wife,  Augusta  of  Saze-Gotha.  But  it  was  the  parsimony 
of  his  father  which  had  principally  excited  his  displeasure.  He  held 
his  income  of  ;£50,000  a  year  entirely  at  his  father's  will,  whereas 
his  father  when  Prince  of  Wales  had  ;£100,000  secured  to  him. 
But  parsimony  was  the  ruling  passion  of  Gteorge  II.,  and  nothing 
could  persuade  him  to  increase  his  son's  income.  Bound  the  Prince 
had  collected  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  Opposition ;  Pulteney, 
Chesterfield,  Carteret,  Wyndham  and  Cobham  were  intimate  with 
him,  and  Bolingbroke  was  his  political  instructor.  Nor  was  this 
alL  Although  the  Queen  had  a  love  of  literature,  and  in  some  ways 
patronized  clever  men  (especially  in  the  matter  of  Church  preferment), 
Walpole  had  always  refused  to  show  them  the  least  favour ;  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  all  the  better  writers  allied  themselves  closely 
with  the  clever  men  of  the  Opposition,  especially  with  Bolingbroke, 
who  had  always  been  their  friend.  Swift,  Pope,  Gky,  and  Arbuthnot, 
were  constantly  writing  vigorously  against  Walpole.  "Gulliver's 
Travels "  are  full  of  strokes  of  satire  i^ainst  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
Some  of  Pope's  sharpest  lines  refer  to  the  Queen's  implacability 
towards  her  son.  The  "  Beggars'  Opera  "  of  Gay  was  regarded  as  being 
directed  almost  entirely  against  the  Government.  The  "Quarrels 
between  Peacham  and  Lockit"  were  by  some  thought  to  aUude  to  the 
quarrel  between  Townshend  and  Wtdpole  ;^  and  in  the  Grafisman^ 
the  organ  of  the  Opposition,  letters  of  the  most  virulent  description 
were  constantly  published  against  Walpole.  To  this  brilliant  Courl 
it  was  natural  that  the  younger  men  rising  to  notoriety  should  ally 
themselves.  The  intellect  of  the  political  world  seemed  there  to  be 
centred,  and  the  specious  name  of  Patriot  was  apt  to  attract 
enthusiastic  youth.  Pitt  and  Lyttelton  began  their  political  career 
as  members  of  this  Opposition. 

1  The  applications  of  the  passages  in  the  "  Beggars*  Opera'*  must  have  been  after- 
thonghts,  as  the  play  was  brought  out  In  1728,  before  the  quarrel  at  Mrs.  Selwyn's,  if 
quarrel  there  was,  took  place. 
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It  was  not  till  the  year  1737  that  a  public  outbreak  between  the 
King  and  Prince  took  place.    In  the  preceding  year  an  event  had 
happened,  which,  though  of  little  historical  importance,  has  been 
rendered  interesting  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his ''  Heart  of  Midlothian/' 
During  the  King's  absence  in  Hanover  the  Queen  was  left  Regent. 
Two  smugglers,  WHson  and  Robertson,  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Tolbooth,  and  tried  to  escape.    Wilson  went  first,  but  "being  a  big 
man,  could  not  get  through  the  aperture  they  had  made.    Feeling 
that  lie  had  injured  Robertson,  on  the  following  Sunday  in  church  he 
succeeded  in  grasping  one  of  his  guards  in  each  hand,  and  a  third  with 
his  teeth,  thus  giving  Robertson  an  opportunity  of  es^pe,  of  which 
he  availed  himsell    A  strong  sympathy  was  excited  for  Wilson,  and 
after  his  execution  the  soldiers  were  attacked  with  stones.    Porteous, 
who  commanded  the  guard,  fired  upon  the  crowd.    For  this  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death,  but,  in  consideration  of  the  provoca- 
tion, was  reprieved  by  Queen  Caroline.    The  people,  enraged  at  this, 
organized  a  riot,  and  though  notice  was  given  to  the  magistrates,  no 
efficient  means  were  taken  for  suppressing  it.    The  gates  were  locked, 
and  the  commander  of  the  troops,  frightened  by  Porteous'  example, 
refused  to  act.    The  Tolbooth  was  broken  open,  and  Porteous  hanged 
to  a  barber's  pole,  all  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity.    Having 
done  this,  and  paid  for  the  rope  with  which  they  hanged  Porteous, 
the  crowd  dispersed,  nor  could  any  of  the  rioters  be  detected*    The 
Queen,  regarding  the  disturbance  as  a  personal  insult  to  her  authority, 
was  extremely  angry.    It  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  Edinburgh  city 
guard  and  the  city  charter,  level  the  gates,  and  declare  the  provost 
incapable  of  holding  any  office.    The  opposition  of  the  Scotch  mem- 
bers and  of  the  Scotch  nobles  was  however  too  great  to  be  disregarded, 
and  ultimately  the  city  being  fined  ;£2000,  and  the  provost  declared 
incapable  of  office,  no  further  punishment  was  inflicted. 

During  this  year  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  married.  But  this 
by  no  means  tended,  as  it  was  hoped,  to  the  union  ^^^^^^  .^ 
of  the  Royal  Family,  for  the  Prince  at  once  renewed  zing  and  Prince, 
his  demands  for  an  increase  of  income.  He  determined  at  ^^^^' 
length  to  follow  Bolingbroke's  advice,  and  demand  that  the  sum  he 
received  should  not  depend  on  the  King's  will,  but  be  permanent  and 
fixed  by  the  Parliament  This  threat  induced  the  King  to  make  some 
overtures,  with  a  promise  to  give  the  Princess  a  jointure.  They 
were  rejected,  however,  and  the  battle  fought  out.  The  great 
flaw  in  the  organization  of  the  Opposition  was  then  made 
manifest,  for  the  Tories  (forty-five  in  number)  refused  to  vote  in 
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favour  of  a  Hanoyeiian  piince,  and  the  ministers  were  victoriom 
This  dispute  was  followed  by  a  still  more  scandalous  squabble, 
the  Prince  huxiied  his  wife  irom  the  King's  residence  at  Hampton 
Court  to  the  empty  palace  of  St  James's  when  she  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  birth  to  her  first  child,  who  would  be  in  the  direct 
line  of  succession  to  the  throne.  This  insult  was  never  forgiven, 
and  the  King  gave  his  son  a  peremptory  order  to  leave  the  Court 
He  withdrew  at  once  to  Norfolk  House  in  St.  James's  Square, 
Dattih  of  tiM  which  became  the  centre  of  the  Opposition.  The  Queen 
^^*^  jemained  implacable,  refusing  to  see  him  even  on  her 

deathbed.  Her  death  happened  within  a  few  weeks  of  this  unhappy 
quarrel,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  King,  whose  want  of  intellect  she 
had  chiefly  supplied,  of  Walpole,  whose  staunch  Mepd  she  had  always 
been,  and  indeed  of  all  England,  for  by  seconding  Sir  Robert's  views 
she  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  for  it  that  period  of 
comparative  rest  which  was  so  much  wanted  to  re-establish  its  well- 
being  after  the  troublous  time  of  revolution  it  had  passed  througL 
It  was  believed  that  Walpole's  power  had  rested  chiefly  on  her 
influence,  and  there  was  a  general  expectation  that  her  death  would 
be  followed  by  his  downfaU.  The  Opposition  were  much  disappointed 
when  they  found  his  influence  with  the  King  as  great  as  ever.  It  is 
1  r«taiiui  ^^  ^^^  ydih  her  partijig  words  she  had  recommended 
bis  laiiaenM  the  King  to  continue  to  trust  in  her  fekvourite  miniater ; 
with  the  King.  ^^^  ^^  advice  was  then  as  always  followed  by  him.  For 
though  he  was  not  a  faithful  husband,  having  had  Lady  Suffolk 
for  his  mistress  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  and  now  allying 
himself  with  Sophia  de  Walmoden,  created  Countess  of  Yarmouth, 
his  mistresses  never  had  any  great  political  influence  over  him — ^no 
influence  at  all  events  comparable  to  that  exercised  by  the  Queen. 
The  Opposition,  though  disappointed,  by  no  means  relaxed  its  efforts, 
0  ition  ^^^  found  a  favourable  point  of  attack  in  Walpole's 
Attacks  his  pacific  tendencies.  There  were  still  several  points  of 
pftdiic  poii«»7.  dispute  unsettled  with  Spain.  The  limits  between 
Georgia  and  Florida  were  undetermined.  By  the  Treaty  of  Seville  trade 
was  established  on  its  former  footing  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
commercial  relations  between  them  were  therefore  regulated  by  the 
somewhat  indefinite  treaties  of  1667  and  1670.  By  these  the  right 
of  search  and  the  right  of  seizure  of  contraband  goods  was  allowed  to 
the  respective  nations.  This  right  was  exercised  with  varying 
severity  by  the  Spaniards  according  to  their  relation  with  England 
at  the  time.     But  the  trade  of  English  America  had  very  much 
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increased,  and  would  not  be  restrained  from  seeking  legally  oi  ^^ 
iil^ally  the  trade  of  South  America.  There  was  no  doubt  abundant 
smuggling.  Even  the  South  Sea  Company,  which  was  allowed  to 
send  one  ship  a  year,  contrived  in  i»xX  much  to  increase  that 
number  by  sending  tenders  with  her,  which  secretly  replenished 
her  caigo  as  she  parted  with  it  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  Spanish  Guarda-Oostas  had  exercised  their  authority 
roughly,  and  many  tales  of  the  ill-usage  of  British  subjects  were  current 
These  stories  were  collected  and  brought  up  in  Parliament  by  the 
Opposition,  the  best  known  being  that  of  Jenkin's  ear.  Jenkin  was 
a  captain,  who  asserted  that  his  ear  had  been  torn  from  him,  and  that 
he  had  been  bidden  to  take  it  to  his  king.  '<  Then,"  said  he,  ''  I 
recommended  my  soul  to  God  and  my  cause  to  my  country.**  The 
ear,  wrapped  in  cotton,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  to  Q«orge  dMint 
his  listeners.  This' claptrap  story  was  most  effective  ^*'- 
in  rousing  the  popular  indignation.  Walpole  resisted  the  clamour, 
but  met  with  great  difficulties.  The  King,  who  was  at  heart  a  soldier, 
now  freed  from  the  peaceful  influence  of  his  wife,'was  urgent  for  war ; 
and  in  the  Cabinet  itself  Newcastle  began  to  bid  for  increased  power 
by  favouring  this  desire  of  the  King. 

In  this  eagerness  for  war,  which  is  frequently  represented  as  a  foUy 
on  the  part  of  the  nation,  the  people  were  probably  reaUy  wiser  than 
their  rulers.  The  state  of  Europe  was  becoming  such  that  war 
was  necessary  for  England,  if  she  was  to  uphold  her  position,  and  to 
obtain  that  paramount  situation  in  commerce  and  on  the  sea  which 
her  people  then  as  now  regarded  as  her  due.  Walpole's  peace  policy 
was  certainly  directed  rather  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  party  than 
to  the  general  interest  of  the  nation,  and  in  pursuit  of  it  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  duped  by  the  pacific  language  of  Cardinal 
Fleury.  His  attention  had  been  distracted  from  the  broader  lines  of 
European  politics  to  the  details  of  the  constantly  shifting  diplomacy 
of  the  time.  It  is  now  known  that,  as  early  as  1733,  the  Family 
Compact  had  been  entered  into  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hampering  the  trade  of 
England,  and  with  a  stipulation  for  mutual  assistance  both  in  war- 
ships and  privateers  in  case  of  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
England.  Nor  was  the  agreement  a  dead  letter.  M.  de  Maurepas 
had  been  busily  and  isuccessfully  employed  in  reorganizing  the 
French  navy. 

Walpole  attempted  at  first  to  pursue  his  established  policy  of  peace. 
He  opened  negotiations  with  Spain,    supported  by  such  signs  of 

OOH.  MOK.  [if] 
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coming  hostilities  as  induced  that  Court  to  agree  to  a  convention. 
Many  English  prisoners  and  some  English  prizes  were  restored,  and 
vagotutioiia  Compensation  was  promised  to  the  amount  of  £200,000. 
with  spida.  Against  this,  however,  was  set  £60,000  to  be  paid  by 
England  for  the  destruction  of  Spanish  ships  by  Admiral 
Byng  in  1718,  and  in  his  eagerness  for  prompt  payment  Walpole 
suffered  it  to  be  further  reduced  to  £95,000.  The  disputed  points 
were  left  for  further  negotiation.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  right 
of  search ;  the  limits  of  Georgia  were  not  defined.  When  this 
convention  became  known  the  popular  indignation  was  great.  It 
was  regarded  as  a  resignation  of  our  rights.  The  ridiculously  small 
sum  given  for  compensation  was  pointed  out,  and  the  payment  of 
£60,000  for  what  the  people  regarded  as  a  glorious  victory  was 
naturally  much  resented.  It  was  in  opposing  this  convention  that 
Pitt  seems  first  to  have  shown  his  great  powers  of  oratory.  The 
ministerial  majority  was  only  twenty-eight.  Believing  that  they 
could  now  safely  proceed  to  extremities,  the  Opposition  determined 
upon  seceding  from  the  House.  With  the  arguments  all  on  one 
side,  and  the  votes  upon  the  other,  it  was  impossible,  they  said,  for 
them  to  continue  to  do  their  duty  there.  It  was  a  foolish  manoeuvre, 
which,  though  tried  more  than  once,  has  never  been  successfoL 
To  the  public  it  invariably  appears  factious,  and  as  no  Opposition 
has  been  found  determined  enough  to  keep  it  up  for  any  length  of 
time,  it  has  always  been  made  ridiculous  by  the  speedy  return  of  the 
seceders.  In  the  present  instance  Walpole  sarcastically  thanked  the 
Opposition  for  their  withdrawal,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  pass  several 
measures  which  would  otherwise  have  been  sharply  opposed ;  among 
others,  a  subsidy  to  Denmark  for  a  palpably  Hanoverian  object— 
the  security,  namely,  of  the  little  castie  of  Steinhorst  in  Holstedn. 

But  though  he  had  carried  his  convention,  and  although  the 
Opposition  had  withdrawn,  and  Cardinal  Fleury  had  offered  the 
mediation  of  France,  it  became  obvious  to  Walpole  that  he  must 
walpole  either  declare  war  or  resign.    His  love  of  power  pre- 

JlSw'aS'  vented  him  from  taking  the  latter  and  more  honourable 
TMign.  course,  and,  to  the  loss  of  both  power  and  fame,  he 

suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  against  his  convictions  into  war, 
which  was  declared  on  the  19th  of  October.  The  joy  of  England  was 
very  great,  although  Walpole  was  full  of  gloomy  forebodings,  for,  as 
he  himself  said,  "  no  man  can  prudently  give  his  advice  for  declar- 
ing war  without  knowing  the  whole  system  of  the  affairs  of  Europe 
as  they  stand  at  present.  ...  It  is  not  the  power  of  Spain  and  the 
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power  of  this  natioii  only  that  we  ought  in  snch  a  case  to  know  and 
to  compare.  We  ought  also  to  know  what  allies  our  enemies  may 
have,  and  what  assistance  we  may  expect  from  our  friends."  He  felt 
certain  that  the  area  of  the  war  wonld  soon  be  extended,  for,  although 
he  had  successfully  used  his  efforts  to  maintain  friendship  with 
France,  he  knew  that  there  was  an  intimate  connection  between 
France  and  Spain  which  must  sooner  or  later  bring  the  former  into 
the  field.  Moreover,  his  information  as  to  the  plans  of  the  Jacobites 
was  exceedingly  accurate,  and  while  the  Opposition  were  constantly 
deriding  the  notion  of  any  formidable  organization  of  that  party,  he 
never  ceased  to  be  on  his  guard  against  it.  The  justice  of  his  views 
was  at  once  shown,  when  the  declaration  of  war  called  to  life  the 
slumbering  energy  of  the  Jacobites.  Intrigues  were  immediately  set 
on  foot ;  a  Committee  was  appointed  in  England ;  overtures  were 
addressed  to  Spain  ;  and,  as  Fleury  gradually  grew  colder  and  more 
estranged  from  England,  proposals  were  made  to  him  also,  to  which 
he  listened,  and  promised  that  he  would  send  a  body  of  troops, 
probably  the  Irish  Brigade,  to  support  any  attempt  in  favour  of  the 
Stuarts ;  thus  would  be  fulfilled  the  condition  without  which  the 
English  Jacobites  had  always  refused  to  rise.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  Earl  Marischal  might  make  a 
simultaneous  expedition  from  Spain. 

Meanwhile,  Walpole,  having  once  yielded,  seemed  conscious  that 
he  no  longer  possessed  the  absolute  dominion  over  inenaMd 
Parliament  he  had  so  long  enjoyed.  Wyndham,  his  ^^^0?* 
chief  enemy,  indeed  had  died  :  but  in  the  ranks  of  the  ^^m. 
Opposition  were  still  to  be  found  all  those  men  of  ability  whom 
twenty  years  of  exclusive  and  jealous  power  had  made  his  enemies ; 
and  to  his  old  foes  was  now  added  the  exciting  eloquence  and 
uncompromising  energy  of  Pitt.  To  oppose  this  formidable  body 
Walpole  stood  almost  alone  in  the  Commons,  supported  only  by 
such  men  as  Henry  Pelham,  a  conscientious  and  sensible  but  not 
fiistrate  man,  Wilmington,  and  Sir  William  Young,  whose  ready 
ability  scarcely  atoned  for  his  damaged  character.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  he  still  counted  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Hervey,  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  among  his  party.  But  Hardwicke  and  Newcastle 
were  both  opposed  to  his  peaceful  views,  and  the  latter  was  already 
intriguing  against  his  chiei  The  Duke  of  Argyle  had  lately  become 
hostile  to  the  ministry,  and  had  been  deprived  of  all  his  employments. 
Walpole  thus  became  the  single  object  of  all  the  Opposition  invectives. 
Every  measure  for  the  last  twen^  years  which  had  either  failed  or 
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been  unpopular  was  biougbt  against  him.  The  qnanel  had  become 
personal  between  him  and  the  Opposition.  His  efforts  to  retain  his 
power  were  unceasing.  He  yielded  in  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on ;  he  gave  the  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  in  the  West  Indies  to  his  political  enemy  Yemon ; 
to  secure  the  Jacobite  votes  at  the  next  election  he  even  went  so 
fjBur  as  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  Pretender,  although  pro- 
bably without  serious  intentions.  But  this  conduct  did  but  encourage 
his  enemies,  and  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  (1741)  Mr. 
Sandys  brought  forward  a  motion,  which  was  repeated  in  the  Upper 
House,  for  his  removal  from  the  King's  councils.  Walpole  so  fu 
rebutted  the  charges  brought  against  him,  that,  after  a  defence  of 
great  eloquence,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  out  the  motion  by  a  very 
large  majority. 

Walpole's  forebodings  were  speedily  fulfilled.  Not  only,  as  we  have 
m  raee«M  «f  B®^  was  the  Jacobite  party  at  once  again  called  to  life, 
^iMw.  \i^  \^  expeditions  against  Spain  were  by  no  means 

great  successes.  Anson  indeed,  although  all  his  other  ships  were 
lost,  made  several  successful  attacks  upon  treasure-ships,  captured 
Paita,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  '  The  Centurion '  safe  home  after  a 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  But  Vernon,  though  successful  in 
taking  Porto  Bello  (when  his  conduct  was  vociferously  contrasted  by 
the  Opposition  with  that  of  Hozier  in  1726),^  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss  in  an  assault  on  Carthagena.  France  had  become  thoroughly 
hostile,  and  when,  on  the  20th  of  October  1740,  the  Emperor  Charles 
Yl.  died,  it  became  evident  that  the  war  would  shortly  become 
European.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  proofs  of  Walpole's  foresight, 
in  spite  of  his  success  against  Mr.  Sandys'  motion,  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  him  had  such  an  effect  at  the  next  election 
that  the  Opposition  found  themselves  with  much  increased  strength, 
and  it  became  pretty  plain  that  the  Government  would  have  but  a 
very  small  majority.  The  session  opened  with  a  series  of  close 
divisions.    The  Opposition  succeeded  in  carrying  their  Chairman  of 

^  In  that  year  Hozier,  probably  by  the  orders  of  Ooyemment,  had  hesitated  to 
attikok  that  place.    OloYer,  in  his  l>aUad  of  "  Admiral  Hosier's  Ghost,"  makes  him  ssy, 

"  I  with  twenty  sail  attended. 
Did  this  Spanish  town  affHght ; 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended 
Bnt  my  orders  not  to  fight. 
Oh  I  that  in  this  rolling  ocean 
I  had  cast  them  with  disdain, 
And  obeyed  my  heart's  warm  motion 
To  have  qnelled  the  pride  of  Spain.' 
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Committees  against  the  Goyernment  candidate,  and  when  he  found 
himself  at  last  defeated  on  the  Chippenham  election  ^^^,^ 
petition,  Walpole  took  the  resolution  of  resigning.    A  iwigu. 
few  days  later  he  gave  up  all  his  places,  and  was  ^^^ 
made  Lord  Orford. 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  the  statesman  who  for  twenty  years 
had  been  the  sole  guide  of  English  politics.  It  is  j,^,^^, 
remarkable  how  few  great  measures  can  be  traced  to  waipoto'i 
him;  but  he  probably  displayed  true  wisdom  in  allowing  "™**^- 
all  reforms,  however  much  they  may  have  been  required,  to  remain 
for  a  time  in  abeyance.  The  one  thing  which  England  required  was 
rest.  The  last  hundred  years  had  been  one  continual  scene  of 
political  turmoiL  During  the  whole  of  that  period  the  Beyolution 
had  been  slowly  working  itself  out,  and  the  English  Constitution 
had  been  changing.  The  power  had  gradually  shifted  from  the 
King  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ministry  had  ceased  to  be  a 
body  of  secretaries,  to  whom  was  indeed  intrusted  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  all  national  affairs,  but  who,  inasmuch  as  they  were  still  in 
theory,  and  in  a  great  degree  in  practice,  merely  called  upon  to 
execute  the  King's  commands,  might  be  chosen  indiscriminately  from 
all  parties.  Instead  of  this  it  had  become,  what  it  has  practically 
ever  since  been,  a  Committee  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  a  social  point  of  view,  during  much  of  the  same  period,  England 
had  been  perplexed  by  a  choice  of  masters,  and  in  some  degree  by  a 
choice  of  rel4;ions.  Walpole  seems  thoroughly  to  have  understood 
this  position,  and  to  have  set  himself  steadily  to  work  to  complete 
and  give  stability  to  the  changes  which  had  been  going  on.  He  had 
seen,  that  for  more  important  than  any  further  improvements  to  the 
Constitution  was  the  establishment  on  a  firm  footing  of  what  had 
abeady  been  done.  His  chief  object  was  therefore  to  make  himself 
absolute  master  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  this  purpose  he 
used  means  which  we  should  now  consider  disgraceful.  He  is 
reported  to  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  every  man  had  his  price. 
He  steadily  opposed  all  efforts  for  the  exclusion  of  pensioners,  not 
from  a  wiiedi  to  increase  the  power  of  the*  Crown,  but  because  he 
wanted  to  secure  the  power  of  the  minister,  who  he  saw  must  hence- 
forward be  the  real  governor  of  England.  He  opposed  the  Peerage 
Bill  because  it  threatened  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Lords  as 
against  the  Commons.  He  persistently  refused  all  attempts  at 
coalition  (such  as  had  been  contemplated  by  Stanhope  and  subse- 
quently proposed  by  Bolingbroke),  because  he  wanted  the  ministry 
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to  be  the  repreeentatiyes  of  the  party  which  had  the  majority  in  the 
House,  and  of  that  party  only.  He  kept  a  tight  hand  thronghont  his 
administration  upon  the  Jacobites,  conscious  that  the  security  of  the 
reigning  house  was  the  only  way  of  calming  the  uneasiness  which 
all  classes  felt  while  they  had  any  choice  of  rulers  offered  them. 
For  similar  reasons,  with  regard  to  religion,  he  refused  to  listen  to  any 
propositions  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics,  which  Stanhope  had 
also  contemplated ;  and  still  further  to  calm  religious  discords  by  the 
sense  of  one  strong  paramount  Church  of  England,  he  also  refused 
all  concessions  to  the  Dissenters,  although  they  systematically 
supported  him.  In  saying,  however,  that  the  power  had  passed  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  regard  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  popular  assembly.  The  next  phase  of  our  history, 
the  complement  to  that  part  of  the  Bevolution  which  we  have  now 
passed,  is  the  struggle  of  the  people  to  get  possession  of  their  own 
House.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  House  of 
Commons  was  so  filled  with  nominees  of  great  lords,  the  electoral 
body  was  so  limited,  and  the  distribution  of  seats  so  arbitrary,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  could  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  a  Mr 
representation  of  the  people,  and  the  great  Whig  majority  rested  not 
on  the  liberal  feeling  of  the  nation,  but  upon  an  oligarchy  of  great 
Whig  nobles.  In  his  foreign  policy  Walpole  was  influenced  by 
similar  principles.  Though  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  a  Tory  peace, 
its  maintenance,  and  that  of  the  balance  of  power  it  had  established, 
was  his  chief  object  Anything  was  better  than  that  England 
should  be  engaged  in  war.  War  at  once  opened  the  door  for 
Jacobite  hopes.  War  at  once  touched  that  material  prosperity  which 
was  to  be  the  surest  claim  of  gratitude  to  the  reigning  house. 
Moreover,  as  a  financier,  Walpole  hated  war.  It  was  in  this  capacity, 
if  we  set  aside  his  general  ability  and  skill  in  management,  that 
Walpole  was  greatest  We  have  seen  how  prudently  he  re-established 
credit  after  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  and  how  wise  was 
his  plan  in  his  ill-fated  Excise  BilL  If  some  of  his  measures  (as 
the  Salt  Tax)  were  dictated  by  political  rather  than  economical 
necessities,  it  is  yet  certain  that  he  inspired  universal  confidence,  and 
owed  much  of  his  power  to  the  support  of  the  moneyed  interest 
His  personal  character,  like  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
not  good.  A  large,  coarse-looking  person  did  not  belie  the  coarseness 
of  his  tastes.  He  drank  freely,  joked  coarsely,  and  had  more  than 
one  natural  child.  Although  in  one  of  his  speeches  he  plumes  himself 
on  having  never  been  charged  with  corruption,  his  private  fortune 
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was  certamly  much  increased  by  his  ministiy,  and  if  we  except  his 
collection  of  pictures  at  Hoiighton,  there  is  no  sign  that  he  had  any 
appreciation  of  literature  or  of  the  arts.  His  ignorance  of  literature, 
and  his  contempt  for  it,  is  indeed  notorious.  He  spent  vast  sums  of 
money  in  purchasing  the  services  of  pamphleteers ;  scarcely  one  of 
them  was  worth  anything.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  writing  like 
any  other  trade,  as  being  capable  of  being  purchased  by  the 
piece.  Patronage  to  literary  men  he  systematically  refased ;  we 
therefore  find  all  the  able  writers  of  the  time  ranged  on  the  side  of 
the  Opposition ;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason  perhaps  that  the  worst 
points  of  his  character  are  those  which  are  more  commonly  known. 

The  chief  fault  of  Walpole  had  been  his  jealousy  of  talent ;  on  his 
fall  there  was  no  one  in  the  ministry  of  sufi&cient  influence  to  take 
up  the  reins  which  had  fedlen  from  his  hands.  Had  there  been  any 
great  difference  of  principle  between  him  and  the  ^^ 
Opposition,  a  complete  change  of  ministry  would  miniatrj  «id«r 
naturally  have  resulted.  But  both  the  Government  '■''*■'*»«'«»• 
and  the  Opposition  had  been  in  the  main  Whigs.  Any  man  of 
commanding  intellect  might  have  kept  the  late  ministry  together. 
As  it  was,  a  sort  of  coalition  was  made.  Pulteney,  it  is  dificult  to 
say  why,  avoided  the  responsibility  of  the  Premiership,  and  withdrew 
into  insignificance  in  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Bath.  The  nominal 
head  of  the  new  Government  was  Wilmington,  that  same  dull  man 
who  had  for  a  moment  thought  to  supersede  Walpole  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign.  Under  him  many  of  the  old  Cabinet  were  retained ; 
Newcastle,  Hardwicke,  and  Young  keeping  their  offices.  The  new 
element  was  represented  by  Axgyle,  who  was  reinstated  as  Master  of 
the  Ordnance,  Carteret,  who  succeeded  Lord  Harrington  as  Secretary, 
and  Sandys,  who  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Of  Tories 
there  appeared  none,  and  Chesterfield  and  Pitt  were  excluded  from 
the  arrangement. 

So  slight  a  change  in  the  construction  of  the  Government  seemed 
but  a  poor  termination  to  the  fierce  opposition  to  which  Walpole 
had  been  subjected.    Li  fact,  the  rivalry  had  been  one  of  persons 
and  not  of  principles.    The  ministry  were  compelled  o^^^^ji^^ 
indeed,  by  pressure  from  without  excited  by  their  own  the  new 
damourSy  to  institute  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  "*"***^" 
conduct  of  the  great  Prime  Minister.    But  though  it   consisted 
principally  of  his  personal  enemies,  too  many  interests  were  at  stake 
to  render  their  task  easy ;  and  when  their  report  came,  it  appeared 
fo  trumpeiy,  when  compared  with  the  charges  which  had  been  lavished 
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upon  the  minister  in  Parliament,  that  it  was  a  mere  object  of  ridicnle. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  system  of  Walpole  was  after  all  to  be  con- 
tinued. Many  of  his  followers  still  remained  in  the  Cabinet,  as  the 
Pelhams  (Newcastle  and  his  brother  Henry  Pelham),  and  Yorke,  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  even  the  yirtual  Prime  Minister,  his  enemy  Carteret, 
was  obliged  by  stress  of  circumstances  to  adopt  that  very  Hanoverian 
policy  which  had  so  often  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  late  minister. 
Carteret  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  irregular  life,  and  so  capricious, 
and  sudden  in  his  actions,  that  his  administration  has  been  called  the 
drunken  administration.  Disr^arding  home  patronage  for  the 
higher  and  more  exciting  work  of  foreign  diplomacy,  he  found  his 
influence  gradually  and  surely  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Pelhams. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  at  all  hazards  to  secure  the  King's  Mendship ; 
he  therefore  allowed  16,000  Hanoverians  to  be  taken  into  EngHsh 
pay,  and  it  was  strange  to  hear  Lord  Bath,  and  Sandys,  the  accuser  of 
Walpole,  upholding  the  Hanoverian  connection. 
A  ministry  which  showed  itself  thus  inconsistent  with  its  assertions 

pdiuun  nioiniii  ^^^^  0^*  ^^  office,  and  in  which  the  elements  of  dis- 
wiimtiigtaB.  union  were  so  evident,  could  not  last  long.  The  death 
of  Wilmington  (1743),  the  nominal  Prime  Minister,  was 
the  signal  for  its  dissolution.  The  candidates  for  the  Premiership 
were  Pulteney  on  the  one  hand,  supported  by  the  talents  of  Carteret, 
and  by  the  favour  which  this  minister's  newly-found  interest  for  Han- 
over had  given  him  with  the  King ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Pelham,  as 
representative  of  the  party  of  Walpolie,  and  backed  by  the  influence 
which  he  still  possessed.  The  question  was  settled  in  favour  of  Pel- 
ham,  who,  though  without  commanding  abilities  and  constitutionally 
timid,  possessed  much  of  his  late  leader's  love  of  quiet  and  power  of 
management  Carteret  continued  for  some  time  in  power  under  his 
new  chief ;  but  their  union  could  never  be  cordial,  and  before  the 
close  of  1744,  Carteret — who  had  by  continual  flattery  of  the  King's 
weakness  so  ingratiated  himself  with  his  master  that  the  Pelhams 
thought  their  legitimate  influence  damaged  by  it — ^was  dismissedl^ 
But  before  the  confusion  which  arose  on  Walpole's  fall  had  settled 
down  one  great  point  in  his  policy  had  at  all  events  been  reversed — 
England  had  thrown  itself  vigorously  into  the  Continental  war. 

Such  indeed  was  the  position  of  Europe  that  it  was  impos- 
sible that  England  should  hold  aloof.  But  Walpole  had  at  least 
tried,  and  with  some  effect,  the  power  of  diplomacy.  The  death 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  YI.  of  Gtonany  had  opened  two  great 
questions  for  which  Europe  had  been  long  preparing.      One   of 
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these  was  the  succession  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  which  Charles 
had  attempted  to  secure  for  his  daughter  by  means  of  (w,tionof  the 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the  other  was  the  sue-  Avatriaa 
cession  to  the  Empire.  The  questions  were  closely  "^•■■'^ 
connected.  The  most  dangerous  claimant  for  the  succession  to  the 
Austrian  dominions  was  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  alone  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  had  refiued  the  acceptance  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction;  he  was  also  the  most  influential  candidate  for  the 
Imperial  dignity.  The  Elector  rested  his  claim  to  the  Austrian 
succession  upon  an  arrangement  by  which,  as  long  ago  as  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Ferdinand  I.  was  said  to  have  substituted  the 
heir  of  his  daughter  Anne,  from  whom  the  Elector  was  descended,  in 
the  place  of  any  other  female  heir.  A  second  claimant  was  the  King 
of  Spain,  who  regarded  himself  as  the  heir  of  all  the  rights  of  a 
descendant  of  Charles  Y.,  who,  when  he  divided  his  empire  with 
his  brother,  reserved  the  right  of  succession  to  his  own  immediate 
posterity  should  the  direct  male  line  of  Ferdinand  become  extinct. 
Both  Bavaria  and  Spain  were  dose  allies  of  France,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Empire  by  the  Elector,  or  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
either  by  the  Elector  or  the  Spanish  King,  would  render  the  influ- 
ence of  France  paramoimt  in  Europe.  It  was  necessary  for  England 
to  oppose  such  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the- Bourbons.  For  this 
purpose  it  had  appeared  necessary  to  Walpole  to  re-establish  some- 
thing resembling  the  Grand  Alliance,  a  union  at  all  events  which 
should  include  the  maritime  powers,  Hanover,  Prussia  (rapidly  rising 
to  a  first-rate  power),  and  Austria. 

But  Prussia  had  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ambitious 
Frederick  II.,  supplied  by  his  father's  care  with  a  mag-  ^inbitiflnef 
niflcent  army  and  with  a  faU  treasury.  He  saw  that  *"»■•*»• 
the  opportunity  had  arrived  for  making  good  certain  long  pending 
claims  upon  a  portion  of  Silesia,  and  without  declaration  of  war, 
occupied  the  disputed  territory,  and  marching  into  Bohemia,  entirely 
defeated  the  Austrian  troops  at  Molwitz.  He  was  however  yet  so 
isi  German  at  heart,  that  he  was  willing  to  guarantee  the  election  of 
Maria  Theresa's  husband  to  the  Empire,  and  to  support  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  if  his  claims  in  Silesia  were  satisfied.  To  induce  the 
Austrian  princess  to  accept  these  terms  became  the  object  of  English 
diplomacy.  It  was  thwarted  by  Maria  Theresa  hersell  A  strange 
infatuation  had  taken  possession  of  the  Austrian  ministers  during  the 
dose  of  the  late  Emperor's  reign ;  in  spite  of  his  action  in  the  Polish 
war,  they  believed  in  the  pacific  tendencies  of  Fleury,  and  relied 
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upon  the  friwidwhip  of  Fzanoe.  All  orertmeB  on  the  part  of 
Frederick  were  therefore  dinegaided,  all  appeals  from  England  set  at 
naught  The  foolish  dreams  of  Austria  were  dispelled  when 
Frederick,  thus  repulsed,  threw  away  lus  last  renmant  of  G^erman 
feeling  and  entered  into  close  alliance  with  France,  offering  to 
renounce  the  claims  which  he  had  upon  the  Duchy  of  Berg,  and  to 
give  his  yote  for  the  election  of  the  Bavarian  Elector  to  the  Empire 
if  his  claims  on  Silesia  were  guaranteed. 

Thus  Maria  Theresa  found  herself  standing  alone  in  Europe,  sup- 
FttHifiitf  ported  by  England  only,  which  indeed  supplied  her 
iftoton«nn.  willingly  with  subsidies,  but  still  directed  its  chief 
efforts  to  persuading  her  to  purchase  Frederick's  Mendship  by  the 
cession  of  Silesia.  In  accordance  with  the  convention  with 
Prussia,  in  August  1741,  two  French  armies  were  poured  across  the 
Rhine,  one  passing  through  Swabia  to  assist  the  Elector  in  a  direct 
advance  on  Vienna,  the  second  through  Westphalia.  So  little  was 
England  prepared  for  war,  that  the  King,  as  Elector  of  EEanover,  was 
obliged  to  declare  the  neutrality  of  his  Continental  dominions  for  a 
year,  a  step  which  excited  great  anger  in  England,  where  ihe  war 
spirit  ran  high,  and  which  was  a  fresh  source  of  complaint  against 
Walpole.  At  this  crisis  of  her  danger  Maria  Theresa  found  assistance 
in  that  part  of  her  dominions  where  she  had  least  right  to  expect  it 
The  hand  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  been  heavy  upon  Hungary,  yet 
thither  she  betook  herself,  and  yielding  back  to  them  almost  the  whole 
of  their  constitution,  excited  the  warlike  magnates  to  enthusiasm  by 
confiding  to  their  charge  her  person  and  that  of  her  child.  As  they 
crowded  round  to  kiss  the  infant's  hand,  the  haU  rang  with  the 
shouts,  ''We  will  die  for  our  Mug,  Maria  Theresa!"  A  moment's 
breathing  space  would  allow  time  to  bring  the  lev^e  en  masse  of 
Hungary  into  the  field :  the  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  diplomacy 
of  England,  which  induced  Frederick,  who  saw  with  jealousy  the 
advancing  power  of  France  and  Germany,  to  check  his  victorious 
march  and  sign  a  secret  treaty  at  Eleinschnellendorl  The  gathering 
forces  of  Hungary,  the  withdrawal  of  Frederick,  and  the  errors  of  the 
Elector  and  of  the  French,  who  were  jealous  of  each  other,  changed 
the  face  of  the  war.  The  march  to  Vienna  was  postponed  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Prague.  The  withdrawal  of  the  invaders  to  Bohemia  allowed 
the  Austrians  to  make  a  counter  blow.  As  the  Elector  Charles  Albert 
hastened  to  Frankfort  to  secure  his  election  as  Emperor,  Khevenhuller, 
with  the  Austrian  troops,  was  approaching  his  capital  of  Munich 
Again,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  France,  Frederick  deserted  his  late 
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engagements  and  renewed  the  war,  but,  unable  to  bold  bis  advanced 
position  at  Olmutz  in  Moravia,  be  too  fell  back  upon  Bohemia, 
where  the  war  was  now  centred. 

The  changed  aspect  of  affidrs  was  completed  by  the  conduct  of 
England  :  the  pride  of  the  country  had  been  touched  by  ^  .^^^ 
Yemon's  fedlure  at  Carthagena ;  the  neutrality  of  Han-  npporti 
over  had  caused  great  discontent ;  and  when,  in  February  ^"*'*^ 
1742,  Walpole  had  been  driven  from  the  ministry,  the  first  act  of  his 
successors  had  been  to  increase  both  army  and  navy,  to  vote  large 
subsidies  to  Maria  Theresa,  to  induce  the  States-General  to  follow 
the  lead  of  England,  and  to  send  an  army  of  30,000  English  and 
Hanoverians  into  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  understood  that, 
although  as  yet  but  auxQiaries  in  the  main  quarrel,  it  was  the  rivalry 
of  France  and  England  which  was  again  to  be  decided  in  arms. 
Both  the  arms  and  diplomacy  of  England  were  successful.  In 
the  Mediterranean  the  fleet  under  Commodore  Matthews  forced 
King  Charles  of  Naples  to  neutrality,  and  allowed  Sardinia,  driven 
by  the  ambition  of  Spain  to  side  with  Austria,  to  defeat  all  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Bourbons  in  that  country ;  while  the  urgent  instances  of 
the  ambassador  at  Vienna  at  length  prevailed,  and  Maria  Theresa 
was  induced  to  give  the  price  which  Prussia  demanded, — Silesia  was 
conceded  by  the  Treaties  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  in  June  1742. 
Frederick  once  more  threw  over  his  allies,  and  the  French  and 
Bavarians  stood  alone  in  Germany.  They  were  unable  to  make  head 
against  their  enemies,  their  troops  were  shut  up  in  Prague,  and  only 
after  a  brilliant  but  disastrous  retreat  did  a  shattered  remnant  of 
14,000  men  reach  a  place  of  safety  in  January  1743. 

The  tide  of  victory  was  then  already  turned  when  the  English 
made  their  first  appearance  in  Europe,  acting  in  conjunc-  ^^  ^  -,,,^ 
tion  with  some  18,000  subsidized  Hanoverians.    The  MmjiB 
eonmumd  of  the  English  army,  which  to  the  nnmher  of  '^'^ 
16,000  had  been  all  the  last  year  lying  inactive  in  Flanders,  was 
given  to  Lord  Stair,  and  the  object  of  the  allies  was  to  drive  the 
French  entirely  out  of  Germany,  and  if  possible  invade  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  on  which  the  eyes  of  tiie  Austrians,  who  had  but  lately  lost 
them,  were  constantly  fixed.    To  oppose  the  movement  an  army 
under  the  Duke  de  Noailles  entered  Franconia,  and  the  various 
divisions  of  the  British  army  and  their  allies  from  Hanover  were 
set  in  motion  towards  the  Maine.     With  characteristic  slowness. 
Stair  proceeded  to  collect  upon  the  Maine  an  army  of  40,000  men. 
Towards  the  Maine  also  on  the  south  De  Noailles  betook  himself 
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with  about  60,000.  Staii  lay  idlj  awEdtii^  hia  12,000  Hanorerians 
and  HeBEoans  who  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  tbus  gave  De  IToailles 
opportonity  of  securing  the  south  of  the  rivei  and  holding  m(»t 
of  the  passages  across  it.  Having  waited  long  enough  to  be  thus 
BiMatf  out^^eralled,  Sttur  suddenly  changed  his  plan,  and, 

""••■•^  without  receiving  hia  reiuforcementa,  marched  up  the 


rivet  towards  Franconia.  He  passed  Hanau,  where  he  established 
his  chief  magazines,  and  moved  towards  Aschaffenbeig,  Between 
these  two  towns  branches  of  the  Spesaart  mountains  approach  the 
Maine,  and  about  half  way  between  the  two  is  the  large  village  of 
Dettingen.  From  Dettingen  to  Aschaffenbeig  extend  a  narrow 
plain,  entered  by  a  somewhat  dif&cult  passage  between  the  mountains 
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and  river  at  DettingeiL  On  reachii^  this  plain  the  English 
found  themselves  ontmazched  by  De  Noailles,  and  thns  cat  off  from 
Aschaffenbeig.  It  was  while  tiins  entangled  that  they  were  joined 
by  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  King  fonnd  the 
army  cut  off  firom  the  supplies  it  had  hoped  to  draw  from  Franconia, 
and  in  danger  of  being  separated  from  its  magazines  at  Hanau  also. 
Thither  it  was  detemdned  if  possible  to  secure  a  retreat.  As  the 
"Rnglitili  believed  that  the  enemy  was  higher  up  the  river  than  they 
were,  and  that  they  should  be  closely  pursued,  the  King  took  com- 
mand of  the  rear  as  the  post  of  danger,  but  De  Noailles  had 
already  forestalled  them.  He  had  at  once  moved  down  the  river  so 
as  to  put  himself  between  the  English  and  Hanau,  taking  up  his 
position  at  Seligenstadt.  He  sent  some  23,000  men,  under  his 
nephew  the  Due  de  Qrammont,  across  the  river  to  occupy  Dettingen. 
These  troops  occupied  a  very  strong  position  behind  a  swamp  and  a 
ravine  made  by  a  watercourse.  De  Noailles'  main  army  lay  on  the 
southern  bank,  but  bridges  of  communication  were  made  between  the 
two  divisions,  and  cannon  placed  on  the  south  bank  to  play  upon  the 
flank  of  the  retreating  English.  Escape  seemed  almost  impossible, 
especially  as  the  English  were  in  entire  ignorance  of  these  movements. 
On  finding  his  advance  checked  at  Dettingen,  Gkorge  at  once  left  the 
rear  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army.  There  seemed  no 
course  but  to  cut  a  way  through  De  Grammont's  forces.  This  com- 
mander, however,  beliering  himself  engaged  with  the  advanced  troops 
of  the  "Rtigliah  army  only,  and  thinTring  to  crush  them,  rashly  left  his 
strong  position  and  crossed  the  ravine.  He  found  himself  in  front 
of  the  whole  English  army.  The  King's  horse  had  run  away  with 
him,  and  he  had  dismounted  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  addressing  them  a  few  inspiriting  words,  led  them  to  the 
attack  with  much  gallantry.  De  Noailles  saw  the  destruction  of  his 
plans  and  hastened  to  retrieve  the  error  of  his  nephew.  His  efforts 
however  were  useless.  The  mass  of  infantry,  led  by  his  Majesty  in 
person,  broke  through  the  enemy,  whose  loss  was  so  great  that  De 
Noailles  recalled  them  beyond  the  Maine.  The  retreat  towards  the 
bridges  became  a  rout,  and  they  left  more  than  6000  dead  and 
wounded  upon  the  field.  The  King  wisely  determined  to  get  out  of 
his  dangerous  position  as  soon  as  possible,  and  pushed  on  that  night 
to  Hanau,  leaving  his  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  com- 
mander, who  treated  them  exceedingly  weU.  Stair,  as  hasty  in  the 
moment  of  victory  as  slow  in  his  preliminary  movements,  urged 
immediate  pursuit,  but  was  overruled  by  the  King.  On  receiving  the 
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expected  leinforGemeiita  he  again  urged  adyaace,  but  jeaLousieB  had 
spnmg  up  between  him  and  the  Gkiman  commanders.  He  was  dis- 
gusted at  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  and  talking  loudly  of  HanoveiiaB 
influence,  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

The  objects  of  a  further  advance  however  were  obtained  without 
bloodshed.  The  French  army  in  Bavaria  had  been  beaten  backwards 
sflMt  of  tiM  ^y  Charles  of  Londne,^  and  had  retired  behind  the  Lauter 
****<*y-  into  Alsace,  whither  De  Noailles,  finding  himself  un- 

supported between  two  enemies,  also  withdrew.  The  victorious  allies 
pushed  on  after  them,  the  King  to  Worms  and  Prince  Charles  to 
beyond  the  Bhine  opposite  Alt  Brisach.  The  new  Emperor  was  thus 
left  without  allies,  and  concluded  (July  1743}  a  convention  of 
neutrality  with  the  Austrians,  and  withdrew  to  Philipsburg. 

A  favourable  opportunity  for  peaceful  arrangements  seemed 
HeMtutions  ^  ^^®  arrived.  Prussia  had  gained  its  object; 
for  poMo.  French  intervention  had   failed  ;  the  Austrian   suc- 

'^^'  cession  was  secured ;    the    only  open   question    was 

what  was  to  be  done  with  the  expelled  Emperor.  G^rge  and 
his  favourite  minister  Carteret,  who  were  at  Hanover,  undertook 
the  negotiations.  George,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  Carteret,  from 
his  general  interest  in  foreign  politics,  took  a  German  and  not  an 
F^glifth  view  of  the  situation.  It  was  George's  object,  as  Elector  of 
Hanover,  to  appear  as  a  paramount  power  among  the  other  electors, 
and  to  form  a  strong  alliance  in  the  Empire  entirely  in  Mb  own 
interests.  For  this  purpose  he  had  naturally, — considering  the  ante- 
cedents of  his  second  kingdom  England,  regarded  a  close  alliance  with 
Austria  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  Prince 
of  the  Empire,  he  had  no  strong  wish  that  the  Imperial  dignity 
should  be  constantly  in  Austrian  hands,  and  was  quite  willing  to 
allow  the  yaJidity  of  the  election  of  the  Emperor  Charles.  In  con- 
junction with  Carteret,  he  therefore  agreed  that  Charles  should  retain 
the  Imperial  title  upon  condition  of  renouncing  all  claims  on  Austria, 
of  allowing  the  validity  of  the  vote  of  Bohemia  in  all  affairs  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  dismissing  the  French  from  the  fortified  places  they 
still  held  within  the  Empire.  He  even  consented  to  insist  upon  the 
restoration  by  Austria  of  Charles's  hereditary  d(»ninions,  Bavaria 
(now  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom),  and  upon  tiie  payment  of  a  laige 
sum  to  the  Emperor  to  support  his  dignity.  Had  this  treaty  been 
completed,  George  would  have  appeared  as  the  mediator  of  the 
peace  of  the  Empire,  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  princes,  as 
the  defender  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  altogether  as  the  chief 

1  Brother  of  Francis,  Maria  Theresa's  husband. 
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power  in  Qermany.  To  a  certain  point  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
England  had  been  the  same  as  that  of  their  King.  But  their  real 
enmity  was  against  France,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  Whig  aristo- 
cracy, they  would  have  wished  to  pursue  their  traditional  policy  of 
opposing  the  Bourbons  chiefly  at  sea.  The  arrangements  of  the 
proposed  treaty  by  no  means  suited  them.  They  had  long  been 
clamouring  against  the  German  tendencies  of  the  King,  they  had 
seen  with  extreme  dislike  the  employment  of  subsidized  H&noyerian 
troops,  ahd  now  positively  refused  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  Emperor 
—A  Bavarian  prince  and  the  hereditary  friend  of  France. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  negotiating  Powers  and  the  shame  of 
Carteret,  the  proposed  treaty  was  suddenly  broken  off.  ^^      ^ 
England  wanted  war  with  France,  and  considered  it  Woma. 
could  be  best  carried  on  by  close  alliance  with  Austria,  **'**  "•  "*"* 
which  was  only  too  glad  to  continue  the  war,  with  the  hope  of 
retaining  its  hold  on  Bavaria  and  rewinning  Silesia.     A  treaty 
known  as  the  Treaty  of  Worms  therefore  took  the  place  of  the 
former  pacific  arrangements.    England,  Holland,  Austria,  Saxony, 
and  Sardinia,  agreed  to  assure  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the 
European  balance,  while  Sardinia  undertook  the  armed  defence  of 
the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy.    It  was  met  by  a  counter  treaty 
known  as  the  League  of  Frankfort,  the  most  important  members  ^f 
which  were  France  and  Prussia;  for  the  elevation  of  _    _  ^ 
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Hanover  implied  the  degradation  of  Prussia,  and  the  nrukfoit. 
promise  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  set  firee  Austrian  troops  ^'^  ^  *'**• 
which  the  Prussian  King  believed  would  be  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  reconquering  Silesia.  The  European  contest  was  thus  assuming 
a  more  general  and  intelligible  form ;  England  and  France,  hitherto 
auxiliaries,  appeared  each  at  the  head  of  a  great  league,  and  it 
was  their  interests,  and  indirectly  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  which 
were  now  at  issue. 

Even  yet  no  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France  had 
been  issued,  but  it  was  natural  that  the  French,  aware  ,,„^t«,^^ 
of  the  real  character  of  the  war,  should  use  every  means  invMioB  of 
for  distressing  England.    Early  in  the  year  it  set  on  ""'*'*'' 
foot  an  attempted  invasion  of  Ihigland  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts.    An 
army  of  15,000  was  collected  at  Dunkirk,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  best  French  general.  Marshal  Saxe,  while  fleets  were 
collected  at  Toulon  and  Brest  for  the  invasion  of  England  and  to 
support  a  Jacobite  rising.    The  Brest  fleet  came  out  of  harbour  and 
approached  the  English  coast.    The  English  fleet  was  drawn  into 
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puiBuit ;  and  for  the  moment  the  coast  of  Kent  was  tmgoarded.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  French  army  was  on  board  the  transports 
and  had  sailed.  Once  again  England  owed  its  safety  to  the  weather. 
A  violent  storm  blowing  direct  upon  Dunkirk,  prevented  the  move- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  transports,  scattered  those  already  at  sea,  and 
the  loss  was  such  that  the  French  ministry  abandoned  their  design, 
and  Marshal  Saze  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  Flanders. 
The  naval  armaments  and  this  open  support  of  the  Pretender  gave 
rise  to  warm  complaints  of  breach  of  treaty  on  the  part  of  oxir  envoy 
at  Paris ;  as  his  complaints  were  listened  to  with  disdain,  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  was  at  length  made. 

On  the  Continent  the  selfish  policy  of  the  French,  who  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  extension  of  their  own  boundaries,  ruined 
progxvM  of  ^'^  success  of  the  war.  The  Netherlands  were  invaded 
«»•  war.  2jiA  rapidly  overrun ;  Savoy  and  Piedmont  conquered ; 

but  these  successes  on  the  extremity  of  the  scene  of  action  did  not  tend 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Frederick  of  Prussia  advanced  through 
Bohemia  and  took  Prague,  and  thus  saved  France  from  a  threatened 
invasion  of  Alsace ;  but,  unsupported  by  his  allies,  he  fell  back  from 
the  Austrian  dominions,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  Emperor  (Jan. 
20,  1745)  was  unable  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  Prince  of 
Tuscany,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  ascended  the  Imperial 
throne  as  Francis  I.  Maximilian,  the  son  of  the  late  Emperor,  had 
shown  himself  willing  to  accept  the  views  of  Austria;  by  the 
Treaty  of  Fuessen  (April  22, 1745)  he  renounced  all  claims  to  the 
Austrian  succession,  promising  to  recall  his  troops  from  the  French 
armies,  and  to  give  his  vote  to  Francis,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
who  on  her  side  recognized  the  election  of  his  late  father,  and 
restored  all  her  Bavarian  conquests.  Again  it  appeared  that  general 
negotiations  might  have  been  possible.  But  Carteret  had  been 
^^  driven  from  office,  and  the  Whigs  under  Pelham  were 

tiST^try.  bent  on  carrying  on  their  hostility  with  France.  His 
Hot.  1744.  unpopular    Hanoverian  tendencies,  and   the  oflThand 

manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  Pelhams,  secured  Carteret's  fall 
His  place  was  taken  by  Walpole's  old  colleague  Harrington.  With 
Carteret  withdrew  Lord  Winchelsea  and  several  others,  thus  afford- 
ing Mr.  Pelham  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  that  form  of  adminis- 
tration to  which  his  timidity  urged  him.  In  exact  contrast  to 
Walpole,  he  dreaded  opposition,  and  sought  to  make  friends  of  aU 
parties,  and  to  establi^  his  ministry  on  what  was  then  called  a 
broad  bottouL    He  persuaded  Chesterfield  and  Pitt  to  give  up  theii 
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opposition,  and  the  fonnei  to  accept  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland.  To  the  Tory  Lord  Qower  he  gave  the  Privy  Seal,  and  even 
Sir  John  Hind  Cotton,  an  undoubted  Jacobite,  was  given  a  place 
about  the  Court.  This  was  not  done  without  great  opposition  from 
the  King,  who  disliked  Chesterfield  and  Pitt  for  their  opposition  to 
his  Hanoverian  schemes,  and  had  a  natural  mistrust  of  Tories  and 
Jacobites.  The  e£Eect  of  these  changes  was  almost  to  suppress  oppo- 
sition in  the  House.  The  ministry,  now  including  most  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  satisfied  with  a  change  of  principles,  made  but  little 
change  in  practice.  The  reunited  Whig  party  felt  that,  as  they  were 
engaged  in  an  open  war  with  France,  they  were,  even  while  sub- 
sidizing Germans,  carrying  out  their  true  policy.  Ktt  openly 
declared  that  he  no  longer  opposed  subsidies  in  face  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs  abroad.  He  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the 
war  was  somewhat  changed,  that,  the  minister  who  rested  wholly  on 
his  foreign  influence  being  removed,  they  were  no  longer  fighting 
solely  in  the  interests  of  Austria,  but  to  secure  an  ecjuit-  q^,„„^^  „^ 
able  peace  for  themselves  and  their  allies.  However  iidi«t  grwtad. 
this  may  have  been,  the  system  of  German  subsidies  ^^^' 
went  further  and  further.  The  Hanoverian  troops  were  for  the 
present  dismissed,  but  their  pay  was  added  to  the  Austrian  subsidy. 
Saxony  was  bought,  the  Elector  of  Cologne  was  bought,  and  so 
was  the  Elector  of  Mayence ;  and  next  year  (1746)  18,000  Hanover- 
ians were  again  taken  into  English  pay.  Robert  Walpole  lived  just 
long  enough  to  see  the  dangers  he  had  kept  aloof  for  twenty  years 
gathering  round  England.  He  died  in  March  1745,  leaving  England 
plunged  deep  in  a  Continental  war,  with  constantly  increasing 
grants  for  military  service,  and  consequently  increased  financial 
difficulties,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  most  determined  and  dangerous 
efibrt  which  the  exiled  family  ever  made  for  the  recovery  of  their 
crown. 

The  war  still  continued  under  the  mistaken  conduct  of  the 
French.  But  neither  their  successes  against  England  at  Fontenoy, 
nor  the  invasion  of  the  young  Pretender  which  they  supported,  nor 
their  victory  over  the  Sardinians  at  Basignano,  were  the  least 
decisive.  Aj9  Frederick,  who  felt  himself  deserted,  bitterly  said,  the 
victories  might  as  well  have  been  won  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander. 
What  ho  could  do  singlehanded  the  Prussian  King  did.  He 
defeated  the  Austrians  at  Friedberg,  and  again  upon  the  Sohr.  He 
conquered  the  Saxons  at  Eesseldorf  and  occupied  Dresden.  But 
seeing  clearly  that  his  allies  were  bent  upon  their  own  ends,  he 

ooM.  MOV.  [n] 
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again  listened  to  the  anti-Bourbon  diplomacy  of  England,  made  a 
sepaiate  peace  with  Austria,  and  the  Treaty  of  Dresden  (Dec  25, 
1745)  closed  the  second  Silesian  war.  But,  in  spite  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Prussia,  the  general  war  continued.  Early  in  the  spring 
a  French  army  under  Marshal  Saxe  invested  Toumay.  The  Nether- 
lands were  occupied  by  an  allied  army  of  English  and  Dutch.  There 
CMBp«i«]iia  should  have  been  28,000  English  and  50,000  Dutch, 
ruaden.  jj^^^  although  it  was  their  own  country  that  was  threat- 

ened, the  Dutch  were  so  dilatory  that  the  allied  army  numbered  little 
more  than  50,000.  These  were  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
the  Dutch  general  the  Prince  of  Waldeck.  The  Duke,  who  was 
young,  was  somewhat  controlled  by  the  Austrian  Marshal  Konigsegg, 
and  had  with  him  as  his  military  guide  General  ligonier.  With 
these  troops  the  Duke  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Toumay.  Marshal 
Saxe,  whose  forces  were  much  puperior  in  numbers,  could  afford  to 
leave  16,000  men  to  continue  the  siege,  while,  marching  southward 
along  the  river,  he  occupied  a  very  strong  position  to  cover  his 
operations.  The  position  was  rendered  almost  unassailable.  The 
French  faced  southward ;  on  their  right  was  the  river  Scheldt,  with 
the  fortified  bridge  securing  their  communication  and  retreat,  and 
the  viUi^  Antoing.  A  narrow  and  difficult  valley  ran  along 
their  &ont  from  Antoing  to  Fontenoy,  and  their  left  was  covered 
by  the  wood  of  Barr6,  on  the  right  of  which  a  redoubt  had  been 
constructed.  The  whole  of  this  position  was  fortified  with  field- 
works  and  abattis,  with  the  exception  of  a  gap  between  Fontenoy  and 
the  wood  of  Barr6,  where  the  difficulties  of  the  approach  were  held 
to  be  of  themselves  sufficient.  It  was  resolved  to  assault  this  terribly 
strong  position.  To  the  Dutch  was  intrusted  the  attack  of  the  French 
right,  with  the  villages  Antoing  and  Fontenoy ;  to  the  English  the 
attack  on  their  left.  The  attack  of  the  Dutch  was  without  eneigy, 
and  failed,  and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  withdrawing  his  troops  to  a 
safe  distance,  kept  them  unemployed  the  remainder  of  the  day.  ^  A 
j^^^^j  similar  want  of  energy  was  exhibited  by  General  In- 

Fontenoy.  goldsby,  who  had  been  instructed  to  assault  a  redoubt 

May  11, 1746.      ^^  ^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  French  and  to  clear  the  wood  of  Barr^ 

Finding  more  opposition  than  he  expected,  he  withdrew  when  the 
enemy  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  redoubt,  and  demanded 
further  orders.  The  English  and  Hanoverians,  on  the  other  hand, 
energetically  assaulted  the  unfortified  gap  between  Fontenoy  and  the 
wood.  Regardless  of  the  flanking  fire  by  which  they  were-decimated, 
they  pushed  across  the  ravine  and  up  the  opposite  hilL     The  space 
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was  narrow,  and  they  advanced,  without  deploying,  in  a  solid  column 
10,000  strong  with  a  feuse  of  about  forty  men.  The  ground  was 
too  rough  for  their  cavaliy,  which  therefore  advanced  in  their  rear. 
In  this  solid  formation,  with  astonishing  heroism  and  determi' 
nation,  they  pushed  on,  crushing  all  opposition,  and  unchecked  by 
frequent  cavalry  charges.  They  won  the  crown  of  the  position,  cut 
the  enemy's  centre,  and  were  moving  onwards  towards  the  bridge  of 
Calonne,  threatening  thus  to  cut  off  all  retreat  from  the  broken  army. 
The  victory  seemed  decided,  and  Voltaire  allows  that,  had  the  Dutch 
only  moved,  the  French  must  have  been  inevitably  routed  and 
destroyed.  But  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  never  stirred.  Fresh  troops 
could  therefore  be  brought  from  Antoing  and  Fontenoy  to  repel  the 
victorious  column.  In  this  work  it  was  the  Irish  Brigade  which 
chiefly  distinguished  itself,  and  at  last  when,  by  the  advice  of  the  Due 
de  Bichelieu,  four  cannon  were  placed  right  in  front  of  the  column  so 
as  to  fire  down  its  whole  length,  finding  itself  wholly  unsupported, 
the  heroic  body  began  to  give  ground.  It  retired  as  it  had  come, 
slowly,  disputing  every  yard,  and  entirely  without  confusion.  When 
it  reached  ground  where  cavalry  could  act,  that  arm,  hitherto  useless, 
covered  the  retreat,  and  the  whole  army  fell  back  to  Ath.  Toumay 
was  treacherously  surrendered,  and  the  allies  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  covering  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  This  wonderful  unsup- 
ported advance,  though  useless  for  the  battle,  and  purchased  with  im- 
mense loss  of  life,  was  for  long  a  just  source  of  pride  to  the  English 
soldier. 

It  was  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  -  troops  for  the  defence  of 
England  which  had  rendered  the  campaign  in  Flanders  after  the 
partial  defeat  of  Fontenoy  so  disastrous.  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
though  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  fiEdlure  of  the  expedition  in  the 
preceding  year,  did  not  leave  France ;  and  as  the  French  ministry, 
occupied  with  their  continental  aflSairs,  refused  Tn'm  farther  assistance, 
he  determined  to  go  alone  and  unsupported  to  Scotland,  and  throw 
himself  on  the  loyalty  of  his  friends  there,  although  in  p^^^  ciuffiM 
all  his  previous  negotiations  with  them  they  had  refused  sdwvd  laadi 
to  think  of  a  rising  unsupported  by  foreign  troops  and  *"  ■«®***^ 
arms.  Scraping  together  what  little  money  he  could,  and  purchasing 
a  small  supply  of  firearms,  the  Prince  embarked  at  Kantes  in  a 
privateer.  He  was  escorted,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Qovem- 
ment,  by  a  French  man-of-war,  in  which  his  stores  were  placed.  On 
the  passage  to  England  they  encountered  an  English  vessel,  which, 
though  unable  to  capture  the  French  man-of-war   engaged  it  so 
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vigoicosly  that  it  had  to  withdraw  to  Fiance  to  refit,  and  it  was  in 
the  little  privateer,  'La  Doutelle/  thus  stripped  of  his  supplies  and 
with  only  seven  companions,  that  the  Prince  reached  the  Hebrides.  In 
this  plight  he  met  but  a  cold  reception,  and  it  was  not  without 
considerable  persuasion  that  Macdonald  of  daoranald  and  other 
gentlemen  of  that  tribe  joined  him.  Their  chief.  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald,  and  the  head  of  the  Macleods,  on  whose  assistance  he  had 
relied,  kept  aloof.  Of  more  importance  even  than  the  Maodonalds 
was  the  adhesion  of  Cameron  of  LochieL  This  chief  seems  to  have 
been  won,  against  his  better  judgment,  by  the  persuasive  power  of 
Charles,  who  undoubtedly  had  in  an  unusual  degree  the  art  of  attract- 
ing adherents.  While  still  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  mainland  Charles 
was  joined  by  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  had  been  his  chief  agent, 
and  whom  he  appointed  his  Secretary  of  State.  The  Prince  had 
reached  the  mainland  on  the  25th  of  July;  it  was  not  till  the  30th 
that  information  was  received  by  the  Qovemment  that  he  had  left 
Nantes,  and  he  had  been  three  weeks  in  Scotland  before  it  was 
known  in  London.  On  the  19th  of  August  the  insurrectionary 
standard  was  raised  in  the  solitary  valley  of  Glen  Finnan,  where  the 
aged  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  dukedom 
^f  Athol,  read  Prince  Charles's  Commission  of  Begency.  This 
ceremony  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
English  prisoners,  who  had  been  captured  a  few  days  previously 
by  Lochiers  followers  as  they  were  marchiTig  to  reinforce  Fort 
William. 

Scotland  is  cleft  in  sunder  by  a  great  valley  running  from  the 
Beauley  Firth  in  the  north-east  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the 
salt-water  lake  Loch  EiL  This  valley,  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Caledoman  Canal,  forms  the  basiu  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  by  far  the 
largest  of  which  is  Loch  Ness,  occupying  nearly  half  of  the  north- 
east end  of  the  valley.  Between  its  northern  extremity  and  the  sea 
lies  the  town  of  Inverness;  at  its  southern  end  was  Fort  Augustus, 
one  of  the  forts  established  to  keep  the  Highlands  in  check,  while, 
where  the  valley  reaches  Loch  Eil,  there  was  the  still  more  lonely 
post  of  Fort  William  immediately  under  Ben  Nevis.  It  was  in  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  this  fort  that  Charles's  followers  were  first 
collected,  and  it  was  while  trying  to  strengthen  it  that  the  royal 
troops  had  first  come  into  collision  with  the  insurgents.  The  tribes  to 
the  north  of  Inverness,  as  well  as  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and 
Macleod^  were  either  weU-affected  or  held  in  neutrality  chiefly  by  the 
influence  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  Lord  President,  who  had 
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also  contrived  for  the  present  to  attach  Lord  Lovat,  head  of  the 
Frasers,  to  the  Government  interest,  so  that  it  was  witii  the  western 
clans  only  that  Charles  began  his  expedition. 

The  English  military  commander  in  Scotland  was  Sir  John  Cope, 
who  had  altogether  about  3000  men  under  his  command,  oope  marchM 
All  this  time  the  King  was  absent  from  England,  and  •«»*»rt  "«• 
orders  had  to  be  issued  by  the  Lords  Justices.  They  approved  how- 
ever of  Cope's  plan  for  immediately  marching  into  the  Highlands  and 
crushing  th&  insurgents  if  possible  among  the  mountains.  With  this 
intention,  leaving  his  dragoons  behind  him,  Cope  set  out  from  Stirling 
along  the  direct  north  road  towards  Inverness.  At  Dalwhinnie, 
which  is  now  a  posting-station  on  the  great  north  road,  the  military 
road  made  by  Marshal  Wade  branched  off  to  Fort  Augustus,  which  it 
was  Cope's  object  to  reach  and  relieve;  the  main  road  passed 
onwards  to  Inverness.  The  mountain  which  forms  the  south-east 
side  of  the  great  valley  in  which  Fort  Augustus  lies  has  to  be  crossed. 
It  is  called  in  this  place  Corrie- Arrack,  and  to  cross  it  the  road  winds 
in  steep  zigzags.  The  Highlanders  had  got  possession  of  this  difficult 
pass^  and  intended  to  destroy  Cope's  army  while  ascending  the  zigzags. 
Their  disappointment  was  great  when  they  found  that  he  had  turned 
aside  at  Dalwhinnie,  and  was  in  hasty  march  for  Inverness.  By  this 
means  he  probably  hoped  to  strengthen  the  loyal  clans  of  the  north 
and  to  draw  the  Prince's  army  in  pursuit.  He  however  left  the  road 
towards  the  capital  quite  unguarded.  Charles  at  once  pushed  on 
and  crossed  the  Badenoch  mountains  to  Blair  Athol,  from  whence  the 
great  road  runs,  without  any  obstacle,  through  the  Pass  of  Eilliecranlde 
into  the  plams  of  Perthshire.  He  rested  a  few  days  at  jjjj„,„  ^^j^ 
Perth,  where  he  was  joined  by  Drummond,  Duke  of  um,  uui  gaina 
Perth,  and  by  Lord  George  Murray,  the  Duke  of  Athol's  **""*'■'»**• 
brother,  a  man  of  considerable  military  experience  and  capacity.  He 
then  crossed  the  Forth  a  little  above  Stirling,  the  dragoon  regiments 
which  had  been  left  there  retiring  before  him,  and  advanced  rapidly 
towards  Edinburgh.  The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  secure,  but  the 
town  had  no  adequate  fortifications,  and  the  inhabitants  doubted 
long  and  painfully  as  to  whether  they  should  open  their  gates  or  not. 
The  news  that  Cope,  on  learning  his  mistake,  had  taken  ship  and  had 
already  reached  Dunbar,  encouraged  them  to  think  of  resistance,  but 
their  determination  vanished  away  after  a  skirmish  called  ''  the  canter 
of  Colt-Brig,"  when  two  regiments  of  dragoons  ran  away,  and  did  not 
stop  till  they  reached  Dunbar.  Negotiations  were  set  on  foot,  but 
were  cut  short  by  the  surprise  of  the  town  by  the  Highlanders.    On 
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the  17th  of  September  Charles  took  possesedon  of  Holyrood  Hoiuae,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  by  no  means  sorry  to 
oope  i«iid«  receive  him.  He  could  not  rest  long,  however,  as  Cope 
•* »«»»»'.  was  marching  along  the  Firth  from  Dimbar.  He  ex- 
pected to  meet  his  enemy  between  that  town  and  Edinburgh,  but  the 
Prince  marched  along  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Firth,  and  Cope 
was  surprised  to  find  his  enemy  again  beyond  him.  He  was  then  near 
Prestoupans.  He  changed  his  feu^  at  once,  and  lay  with  his  back 
to  the  Firth  and  his  face  to  the  hills,  as  he  believed  in  an  unassailable 
position,  separated  from  the  Highlanders  by  a  morass.  But  Charles 
was  bent  on  fighting,  and  a  narrow  pathway  through  the  morass  to 
the  eastward  was  pointed  out  to  him.  Down  this  he  led  his  forces 
so  as  to  gain  a  position  eastward  of  the  English,  who  had  again  to 
change  their  &ce,  looking  now  directly  eastward,  with  their  backs 
to  Edinburgh.    Their  infantry  were  in  the  centre,  their  cavalry  on 

d  fMtM  eitliCT  flank.  The  battle  is  said  to  have  been  decided 
at  prettoBpuuL  in  six  minutes.  The  rush  of  the  Highlanders  renewed 
Sept.  21.  ^^  panic  among  the  dragoons,  who  aU  took  to  their 

heels.  The  infantry  stood  with  their  flanks  exposed,  and  as  their 
fire  did  not  check  the  Highlanders,  they  were  soon  engaged  at  close 
quarters,  where  the  Highland  target  parried  the  bayonet  thrust,  while 
the  right  hand  was  &ee  to  use  the  claymore.  The  line  was  soon 
broken,  and  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  170  escaped  death  or  capture. 
The  cavalry,  taking  Cope  with  them,  did  not  draw  bridle  till  they 
reached  Berwick. 

Some  preparations  had  been  made  in  England  to  withstand  the 
advance  of  the  rebels.  Marshal  Wade  was  at  Newcastle  with 
indiflenuM  such  troops  as  he  could  collect,  the  Dutch  were  called 
of  Enguad.  upou  to  supply,  in  accordance  with  their  treaty,  6000 
men,  and  some  regiments  were  recalled  from  Flanders.  But  through- 
out the  population  of  England  there  was  now,  and  through  the 
whole  campaign,  a  strange  carelessness  as  to  which  side  should  prove 
victorious.  The  Eevolution  had  been,  comparatively  speaking,  sCh 
aristocratic  movement.  It  had  moved  the  power  from  the  Crown 
only  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.  Parliament  was  so  far 
from  being  an  adequate  representative  body,  that  the  disputes  carried 
on  in  it  excited  no  very  warm  interest  in  the  nation  at  laige.  At 
times  indeed  it  was  necessary  for  the  Opposition  to  excite  Ihe  people 
by  some  national  cry ;  but  that  Opposition  had  uniformly  employed 
the  most  violent  language  against  the  Hanoverian  influence  and  the 
minister  of  the  Hanoverian  King.    Such  partial  views  therefore  as 
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the  people  had  been  allowed  of  what  was  going  on  among  theii 
govemois  had  all  tended  rather  to  direct  the  loyalty,  which  was  then 
80  inherent  a  characteristic  of  the  English,  towards  the  exiled  house. 
Except  in  the  matter  of  religion,  the  people  at  large  were  able  to 
discover  but  little  difference  whether  their  king  was  a  Stuart  or 
a  Quelph;  and  on  this  occasion  the  assurance  had  been  carefully 
spread  that  the  privileges  of  the  Church  of  England  would  not  be 
touched ;  indeed  one  of  Charles's  difficulties  arose  from  the  jealousy 
of  his  Protestant  followers.  The  class  who  had  gained  by  the 
Bevolution  was  that  dass  which  Walpole  and  Walpole's  policy 
had  chiefly  favoured — the  middle  dass ;  but  as  usual  the  middle 
class  was  apathetic  and  slow  to  risk  anything  unless  for  some 
personal  object.  At  first  therefore  it  was  the  Gk)vemment,  unaided 
by  the  people,  which  had  to  check  the  insurrection.  It  will  be  seen 
that  afterwards  the  aristocracy  o£fered,  though  in  a  very  selfish 
manner,  to  come  forward,  and  that  some  towns,  especially  in  Scotland, 
awoke  to  their  responsibilities,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  the  Govern- 
ment alone  which  had  to  act  by  means  of  its  soldiers,  and  England 
had  been  stripped  of  soldiers  for  its  foreign  wars.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jacobites  had  seen  the  insurrection  of  1715  so  thoroughly 
fatlLe,  and  had  during  Walpole*s  long  administration  so  settled  down 
under  the  existing  Government,  that  only  a  few  of  the  more  enthusi- 
astic took  a  real  interest  in  the  quarreL 

Had  Prince  Charles  advanced  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Pres- 
tonpans  he  would  have  found  himself  almost  unopposed ;  q,j^„  ^^^^^^ 
but  by  the  time  he  had  collected  some  money,  gathered  into  saeiMid  m 
in  his  reinforcements,  organized  his  army,  and  persuaded  ***  **  '^^^* 
the  Highlanders  to  cross  the  border.  Marshal  Wade's  army  had 
increased  to  10,000 ;  the  Dutch  and  English  troops  had  come  from 
abroad ;  there  was  a  second  army  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
formed  in  the  centre  of  England ;  the  guards  and  trained  bands  had 
marched  out  to  Finchley  and  formed  a  third  body,  which  the  King 
declared  he  would  himself  lead.  To  turn  the  position  of  Wade  at 
Newcastle  it  was  determined,  as  in  1716,  to  march  along  behind  the 
Cheviots  and  enter  England  by  Carlisle ;  and  the  dans  (about  6000 
strong)  crossed  the  Border  on  the  8th  of  November.  Carlisle  yidded 
without  much  difficulty,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  George 
Murray,  who  now  assumed  the  military  command  of  the  army.  It  was 
determined  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  England.  In  two  bodies 
they  marched  up  the  Eden  over  Shap  Fell  to  Lancaster  and  to 
Preston ;  the  Prince  winning  the  heart  of  the  Highlanders  by  wear- 
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ing  their  dress  and  marcliing  at  the  head  of  the  second  division^ 
as  strong  and  unwearied  as  the  best  among  them,  for  he  was  gifted 
with  a  fine  athletic  body^  which  he  had  farther  trained  by  constant 
exercise.  His  carriage  he  insisted  upon  offering  to  the  aged  Lord  Pit- 
sligo.  His  care  for  his  followers,  of  which  this  is  an  instance,  tended 
much  to  endear  him  to  them ;  he  was  at  this  part  of  his  life  adorned 
with  many  of  the  best  graces  of  a  king ;  his  clemency  was  the  constant 
complaint  of  his  sterner  counsellors.  It  is  said  indeed  to  have  encour- 
aged more  than  one  attempt  at  assassination.  Towards  his  enemy,  the 
Elector  as  he  called  him,  he  was  also  studiously  merciful  and  dignified. 
In  all  negotiations  with  his  followers  or  with  the  French  the  safety  of 
the  Hanoverian  Elector  and  his  &mily  was  bargained  for ;  and  even 
when  j£30,000  was  put  upon  his  head,  dead  or  alive,  after  entirely 
refusing  to  make  a  counter  proclamation,  he  insisted  on  offering  only 
;£30.  This  was  indeed  afterwards  overruled,  and  a  larger  reward 
offered,  but  he  even  then  said  he  felt  sure  no  follower  of  his  was 
capable  of  winning  it,  and  the  proclamation  ended  :  '^  Should  any 
fatal  accident  happen  from  hence  let  the  blame  lie  entirely  at  the 
door  of  those  who  first  set  the  infamous  example." 

The  army  passed  Preston,  that  ill-omened  town  to  the  Stuart  cause, 
in  all  haste,  entered  Manchester,  where  they  met  with  more  recruits 
than  usual,  skilfully  deceived  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  into  the  idea 
that  they  were  marching  towards  Wales,  got  past  his  army,  and  bad 
nothing  between  them  and  London  except  the  camp  at  Finchley. 
They  reached  Derby,  but  there  Lord  George  Murray  and  sdl  the 
commanders  unanimously  advised  retreat.  -It  was  true  that  they 
had  eluded  both  Wade  and  Cumberland,  but  those  commanders 
with  their  armies  were  following  them  close ;  the  slightest  check 
before  reaching  London,  and  their  little  army  of  5000  would  be 
enveloped  by  30,000  men;  it  would  surely  be  better  to  fall  back 
apon  their  supports  in  Scotland,  where  Lord  StrathaUan  had  a  force 
of  some  3000  or  4000  men.  Charles  was  unable  to  hold  out  against 
these  arguments,  backed  by  all  the  men  of  military  weight  in  his 
army,  and  very  sullenly  and  unwillingly  at  length  gave  his  consent 
to  a  retreat.  It  is  plain  that  the  Scotch  chiefs  had  been  thoroughly 
disappointed  in  the  neutrality  of  the  English  population,  wereb^;in- 
ning  to  fear  for  their  own  heads,  and  thought  it  more  prudent  as  well 
i  as  more  practicable  to  separate  the  two  kingdoms,  and  establish 
but  ntraafei  to  ^^^^^^'^  **  ^  events  at  first  as  King  of  Scotland.  This 
the  nuef  of 'the  determination  was  an  immense  relief  to  the  Government. 
eoToramont        Whether  a  farther  march  would  have  been  successful 
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or  not^  it  is  certaiii  that  the  Govenunent  regarded  its  chances  of  sac« 
cess  as  very  great,  and  London  was  stricken  with  panic ;  the  Bank 
was  reduced  to  pay  in  sixpences ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  said  to 
have  seriously  thought  of  declaring  for  the  Pretender ;  the  Eang  sent 
some  of  his  valuables  to  the  river  ready  for  embarkation.  The  camp 
at  Finchley  was  by  no  means  completed ;  Wade  and  Cumberland 
were  so  far  behind  that  they  scarcely  hoped  to  come  up  with  the 
Highlanders ;  the  occupation  of  London  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  a  French  invasion,  and  probably  for  a  great  Jacobite  rising  in 
England.  The  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  advance  to  Derby  was 
known  was  called  Black  Friday. 

The  retreat  was  very  rapid,  and,  as  was  natural,  now  that  the 
soldiers  were  in  bad  humour,  by  no  means  orderly.  The  insurgents 
were  closely  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  came  up  with 
them,  but  was  checked  in  a  skirmish  near  Penrith,  and  passing 
through  Carlisle,  which  was  speedily  recaptured  by  the  English, 
reached  Glasgow,  where  they  established  themselves,  and  by  means  of 
large  requisitions  succeeded  in  refreshing  and  reorganizing  them- 
selves after  their  rapid  march.  They  had  marched  680  oj^^j^  bedegei 
miles  in  56  days.  After  a  week's  rest  they  advanced  Stirling, 
to  besiege  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  which  was  defended  '"**  ^  *'**• 
by  GJeneral  Blakeney.  Being  joined  by  the  Scotch  army  under 
Strathallan,  with  whom  were  some  French  soldiers,  and  Lord  John 
Drummond,  a  general  in  the  French  service,  the  Pretender's  army 
reached  the  number  of  9000,  the  largest  he  ever  commanded.  Wade, 
who  had  grown  slow  from  age,  was  superseded  by  General  Hawley  by 
the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  was  an  officer  of  some 
experience,  but  little  talent,  and  of  a  ferocious  disposition.  He  was 
nicknamed  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  as  Horace  Walpole  tells  us, 
"was  brave  and  able,  with  no  small  bias  to  the  brutaL"  He  profoundly 
despised  his  enemies,  and  advancing  to  relieve  Stirling  Castle,  took 
up  his  position  at  Falkirk  without  even  ordinary  military  precaution. 
He  was  not  even  present  with  his  army,  but  was  enjoying,  with  some 
of  his  officers,  the  civilities  of  Callendar  House,  where  the  Countess  of 
Kilmarnock,  whose  husband  was  with  the  Pretender,  was  wim  tiw 
entertaining  and  delaying  them.  There  are  two  roads  Jj^kf 
between  Stirling  and  Falkirk ;  some  troops  were  sent  J«»-  it. 
forward  by  the  straight  road  to  deceive  the  English,  while  the  main 
body  under  Charles  swept  round  to  the  south.  They  were  then 
separated  from  the  English  by  a  high  rugged  heath  called  Falkirk 
Muir.    When  the  news  of  their  approach  was  brought  to  Hawley,  he 
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hftitfiiH  to  Uie  field,  and  led  his  emhj  npidlj  forward  to  tiy  and 
aecnie  the  cieat  of  thia  hilL  It  waa  a  raee  between  him  and  the 
Hig^ilanden^  and  tfaej  ancceeded  in  winning  it  Hawley  fell  back  to 
lower  gEonndy  and  anangedhiatooopi^  with  their  light  upon  a  broken 
lavine  which  deacended  to  the  plain.  Hia  artillezy  got  bopeleasly 
jammed  in  a  moraaai  The  battle  began  with  a  charge  of  the  royal 
cavalry  on  the  left,  which  waa  met  by  a  ateadj  fire  from  the  Higli- 
landerBy  from  which  the  dragoona  aa  naoal  fled,  all  but  one  r^^iment 
The  Highlanders,  then  mahing  forward,  entirely  broke  the  centre  and 
left  of  the  royal  army,  but  their  mah  waa  checked  by  the  raTine 
on  the  right ;  the  royal  troopa  there  held  their  own,  and  being  joined 
by  the  one  steady  regiment  of  cavalry,  were  enabled  to  make  an 
orderly  retreat  One  of  the  flying  regiments  had  fought  well  at 
Fontenoy,  and  Lord  John  Dmmmond,  who  had  been  present 
at  that  battle,  believed  that  their  retreat  was  a  feint,  and  by  his 
advice  further  attack  was  suspended.  Charles  had  shown  consideT- 
able  skill  in  bringing  his  troops  with  their  back  to  the  wind,  so  that 
the  driving  storm  and  cold  January  wind  might  beat  full  in  the  facep 
of  the  En^liah  troops. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  been  detained  in  the  south  of 
^^^^j^^  England  in  expectation  of  a.  French  invasion,  waa 
takMMBBMid  indignant  at  this  defeat,  and  declaring  that  be  would 
ofthtamr  himaelf  willingly  lead  the  broken  remains  of  Haw- 
ley's  army  against  the  Highlanders,  got  himself  appointed  com- 
mander. He  was  a  young  man  of  great  energy,  with  the  hereditary 
bravery  of  his  family,  and  an  active  if  not  a  very  able  general;  he 
had,  moreover,  won  the  confidence  of  the  army  at  Fontenoy.  He 
was  a  man  however  of  violent  passions,  and  at  present  roused 
almost  to  ferocity  by  the  success  of  the  Highlanders,  which  touched 
his  pride  both  as  a  nulitary  man  and  a  prince  of  the  Hanoverian 
house.  The  Pretender  did  not  follow  up  his  success,  but  persisted, 
from  a  false  sense  of  honour,  in  the  siege  of  Stirling,  and  allowed 
the  broken  English  army  to  be  reconstituted.  He  was  however 
obliged  to  desist  from  this  project  by  a  memorial  signed  by  all  his 
chiefs,  and  presented  by  Lord  George  Murray.  Some  coldness  had 
arisen  between  the  Prince  and  his  followers  ever  since  the  retreat 
from  Derby,  and  the  present  prudent  counsel  tended  still  farther  to 
widen  the  breach.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  and  marched 
lapidly  towards  Inverness,  where  they  were  to  unite.  Cumberland 
hastened  in  pursuit.  Inverness  was  easily  mastered,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring clan,  the  Mackintoshes,  joined  the  Prince.    But  the  English, 
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now  f ollj  on  the  alert,  pievented  the  amval  of  any  supplies  from 
Fiance,  and  the  army  was  snffeiing  from  want  of  provisions  and 
money.  Cumberland's  anny  was  meanwhile  well  supplied  from  the 
sea,  and  marched  towards  Inyemess  along  the  coast  from  Aberdeen. 
The  passages  of  the  rivers^  Spey,  Findhom,  and  Nairn,  were  but 
weakly  disputed,  and  on  the-  14th  of  April  the  royal  army  entered 
the  town  of  Nairn.  That  night  Charles  slept  at  Culloden  House, 
the  seat  of  President  Forbes,  who  had  fled  on  his  approach.  Want 
of  provisions,  and  the  habit  of  the  Highlanders  of  returning  at 
times  to  their  homes,  had  reduced  his  army  to  about  6000,  and 
of  these  many  were  absent  from  the  standards  in  Inverness  and 
elsewhere  searching  for  food.  It  was  determined,  at  h^  defMti 
the  suggestion  of  Charles  and  Lord  George  Murray,  to  J^J^gl)* 
attempt  a  night  surprise,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  Apru  i«, 
and  the  weariness  of  the  men  prevented  its  success,  and  the  hour 
proposed  for  the  attack  still  found  them  four  miles  from  the  English 
postSL  They  fell  back  to  Culloden  Moor.  Murray  and  some  others 
wanted  to  retire,  but  Charles  and  some  of  his  more  reckless  followers 
from  France,  in  overweening  trust  in  the  dash  of  the  Highlanders, 
insisted  upon  fighting.  The  men  of  Athol,  the  Camerons  and  the 
Stuarts,  had  the  right  of  the  line  under  Lord  Gkorge  Murray,  while 
the  Macdonalds,  who  claimed  that  position  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum,  sulkily  received  orders  to  occupy  the  left.  Taught  by 
former  experience,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ranged  his  army  in  three 
lines,  with  cannon  between  every  two  regiments,  the  second  line 
being  drawn  up  three  deep,  and  arranged  as  men  now  are  when 
forming  square  to  receive  cavalry.  The  opening  cannonade  was 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  English,  and  observing  the  loss  of  his 
followers,  Murray  advanced  with  the  right.  Wearied  and  harassed 
as  they  were,  tiie  Highlanders  broke  through  the  first  line,  and 
captured  two  cannon,  but  the  firm  formation  and  scathing  fire  of  the 
second  line  threw  them  into  hopeless  confusion.  On  the  left  of  the 
Highland  line  the  Macdonalds,  aggrieved  at  their  position,  remained 
immoveable,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of  their  commander,  in 
spite  even  of  the  touching  words  of  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  who 
cried  as  he  fell,  '^  My  God,  have  the  children  of  my  tribe  forsaken 
me  !"  They  afterwards  fell  back  and  joined  the  second  line.  They' 
were  however  now  outflanked,  and  their  retreat  threatened,  and 
though  there  were  some  thoughts  of  tr3ring  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  with  the  unbroken  left,  the  more  prudent  officers  regarded 
the  battle  as  lost,  and  compelled  Charles  to  fly.    He  went  first  of 
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all  to  Lord  Lovat's  residence,  but,  finding  but  a  cold  reception 
from  that  scheming  villain,  who  was  trying  to  keep  well  with 
the  Government,  while  he  had  sent  his  son  and  clan  to  join 
the  Prince,  he  fled  onwards  till  he  reached  the  Castle  of  Glen- 
garry, beyond  Fort  Augustus.  The  broken  fragments  of  his 
army  were  collected,  about  1200  in  number,  by  the  skill  of 
Lord  George  Murray  at  Buthven  in  Badenoch.  But  Charles  gave 
up  the  struggle,  and  sent  orders  that  they  should  look  to  their 
own  safety.  The  insurrection  was  over:  vengeance  began.  The 
cruelty  with  which  that  vengeance  was  executed  gained  Cum- 
^  —  11  berland  the  nickname  of  "  The  Butcher."      In  the 

•ad  emelly 

»n>r««...  th.  pursuit  after  CuUoden  but  little  quarter  was  given, 
nbeuioB.  ^^^  ^^^  ^£  brutal  ferodty  stained  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Some  wounded  Highlanders  who  had  crawled  to  a  farm  building 
were  deliberately  burnt  to  death  in  it.  The  prisoners  were  kept  in 
!  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  many  of  the  wounded  put  to 
I  death  in  cold  blood.  Cumberland  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Fort 
!  Augustus,  and  harried  the  neighbouring  country  with  every  species 
of  military  execution.  Acts  of  cruelty  and  of  wild  license  were  done 
}  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  General  Hawley,  but  not  without  Cum- 
i  berland*s  knowledge.  The  Duke  was  however,  and  rightly,  hailed  as 
'  the  saviour  of  England. 

^  For  five  months  Charles  was  a  solitary  fugitive  in  the  Highlands 
ckariM  eseapM  ^.ud  Hebrides.  He  frequently  had  to  trust  his  secret  to 
to  France.  the  poorest  Highlanders,  but  the  high  price  set  on  his 

head  never  induced  them  for  a  moment  to  break  their  faith.  His  best 
known  escape  took  place  in  South  Uist,  whither  he  had  been  tracked 
very  shortly  affcer  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  where  he  was  surrounded 
by  upwards  of  2000  men.  Flora  Macdonald,  a  young  lady  visitii^ 
Clanranald's  family,  succeeded  in  bringing  him  safely  through  this 
difficulty  by  procuring  &om  her  stepfather,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
King's  army,  a  passport  for  herself  and  a  female  servant.  In  this 
disguise  she  took  Charles  with  her  into  Skye,  where,  making  his 
secret  known  to  the  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  who  was  in 
the  King's  interest,  she  by  her  means  got  him  put  under  the  charge 
of  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  who  brought  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 
We  are  told  that  his  height  and  want  of  grace  in  the  management  of 
his  petticoats,  especially  in  passing  the  watercourses,  very  nearly 
betrayed  him.  Flora  Macdonald  afterwards  married  the  son  of 
Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  At  last,  on  the  20th  September,  attended 
by  Lochiel  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  fugitives,  he  set  sail 
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for  France  from  Loch-na-Nuagh,  the  veiy  spot  where  he  had  landed 
fourteen  months  before. 

Thus  terminated   a   most    romantic  piece  of   military  history, 
astonishing  both  in  the  success  which  the  small  body  of  Highlanders 
were  able  to  gain  and  the  rapidity  with  which  their  successes  were 
brought  to  an  end.    Had  Lord  George  Murray  been  a  worse  general, 
and  had  the  Scotch  chiefia  had  less  at  heart  the  separation  of  Scotland 
from  England,  the  success  of  the  enterprise  might  have  been  different. 
At  the  two  critical  periods  of  the  war,  at  Derby  and  after  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  Charles  was  probably  right  in  disliking  any  retrograde 
movements.    No  doubt,  on  purely  military  grounds,  his  opinion  was 
wrong ;  but  a  body  of  half-trained  enthusiastic  Highlanders  are  nothing 
unless  victorious.    The  marked  change  visible  in  their  retreat  both 
from  Derby  and  from  Stirling,  on  both  of  which  occasions  great 
disorder  and  want  of  discipline  arose,  shows  that  the  moral  side  of 
the  movement  was  not  sufficiently  considered  by  the  generals.    On 
the  other  hand.  Lord  Qeorge  Murray  showed  great  skill  in  hood- 
winking and  passing  the  armies  both  of  Wade  and  Cumberland,  and 
much  good  judgment  in  refusing  to  introduce  regular  drill  or  arms 
among  the  Highland  regiments.    The  Lords  Balmerino  and  Kilmar- 
nock were  beheaded  for  their  share  in  the  conspiracy,  and  Lord  Lovat, 
wily  though  he  had  been,  was  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Prince's  Secretary  of  State,  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  turned  King's 
evidence,  and   executed.     Many  stringent   measures  against  the 
Highlanders  were  at  once  passed,  such  as  the  Disarming  Act,  the  Act 
to  forbid  the  wearing  of  the  Highland  dress,  and  more  important^  an 
Act  for  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  by  which  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  was  destroyed,  and  regular  tribunals 
imder  responsible  judges  established. 

At   the   very  time   that   the    Highlanders   were   still   in   the 
Goimtry  England  had  passed  through  a  ministerial  crisis.   ^^^^^^^, 
The  Pelhams  had  found  themselves  thwarted  and  in  eriii*. 
danger  of  being  supplanted  by  Granville  (Carteret) ;     *  *  *'**' 
for  although  they  had  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  the  minis- 
try, he  was  still  the  King's  favourite — a  position  which  he  had 
earned  by  constantly  seconding  the  royal  wishes  with  regard  to 
foreign  politics.    The  chief  opponents  of  these  views  were  Pitt  and 
Chesterfield,   and   the   Pelhams  now    determined    upon    bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis  by  demanding  the  admission  of  Pitt  into  the 
ministry.    The  King,  influenced  by  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Bath, 
refused  to  admit  him,  and  the  Pelhams,  their  friend  Lord  Harrington 
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(Stanhope),  and  their  whole  party  resigned.  The  King  at  once  in- 
structed Lord  Granville  to  form  a  new  Government.  He  nndertook 
the  task,  bnt  three  days  sufficed  to  show  that  the  King's  feivour  was 
no  match  for  the  Parliamentary  influence  of  the  great  Whig  party,  of 
which  Newcastle  was  the  acknowledgedleader.  Much  against  his  will, 
the  King  had  to  receive  back  his  old  ministry  upon  any  terms  they 
chose  to  propose,  and  Pitt  became  first  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  In  this  position  he  was 
enabled  much  to  increase  his  popularity,  by  rejecting  the  vast  profits 
which  it  had  been  the  habit  hitherto  for  the  Paymaster  to  make.  That 
officer  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  large  percentage  upon  all 
foreign  subsidies,  and  of  using  as  his  own  the  interest  accruing  from 
the  large  balance  of  public  money  he  had  constantly  in  hand.  These 
profits  Pitt  rejected,  and  at  once  established  a  reputation  for  dis- 
interestedness. 

The  insurrection  in  Scotland  had  had  considerable  effect  upon  the 
Effect  of  «he  continental  war.  The  campaign  in  Flanders,  where 
^^ti^tia  *^  *^®  Austrians  had  been  deprived  of  English  succour, 
war.  had  been  very  unfavourable,  and  after  the  battle  of 

Raucoux,  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  had  mastered  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  But,  deprived  of  their  Bavarian 
allies  by  the  Treaty  of  Puessen,  of  the  Prussians  by  the  Treaty  of 
Dresden,  and  aU  hearty  support  from  Spain  by  the  death  of  Philip  V., 
they  began  to  think  of  peace,  and  negotiations  were  opened  at  Breda. 
Lord  Harrington,  having  fallen  under  the  King's  displeasure  for  his 
conduct  in  the  ministerial  crisis,  had  resigned,  and  Chesterfield  was 
called  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  to  become  Secretary  of 
State.  He  at  once  began'^to  use  his  influence,  which  was  very  great,  both 
from  his  social  gifts  and  from  his  eloquence,  in  favour  of  peace,  so  that 
there  seemed  some  hopes  of  a  cessation  of  the  war.  It  was  pursued 
however  without  check  during  the  whole  of  the  next  year.  In  Hol- 
land the  appearance  of  20,000  French  within  the  frontier  roused  the 
national  spirit,  and  the  people,  disgusted  with  the  dilatory  conduct  of 
their  republican  chiefs,  rose  in  revolution ;  they  again  looked  for 
safety  to  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  a  son- 
in-law  of  George  II.,  was  made  hereditary  Stadtholder.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  he  took  conmiapd  of  the  army 
in  Flanders,  but  was  defeated  with  much  loss  to  the  English  at  the 
battle  of  Laufeldt.  The  great  fortress  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  was  taken, 
and  at  length  Maestricht,  on  the  safety  of  which  Holland  depended, 
was  itself  besieged.    To  balance  these  disasters,  the  course  of  the 
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war  in  Italy  had  been  constantly  disastrous  to.  France.    The  Aostrians, 
freed  from  the  pressure  of  Frederick  on  the  north,  were  able  to  act  with 
vigour.     They  were  so  successful  that  Genoa  was  taken,  and  Provence 
itself  invaded ;  and  though  in  the  following  year  the  Austrians  were 
driven  from  France  and  Gtenoa  regained,  the  war  in  that  direction  closed 
with  a  complete  victory  over  the  French  at  Exiles,  and  the  French 
troops  vidthdrew  to  their  own  country,  not  to  appear  in  Italy  again 
till  the  renewed  vigour  of  the  Revolution  plunged  them  afresh  into  a 
career  of  conquest.    Meanwhile^  however,  in  spite  of  these  disasters 
upon  land,  England  had  been  steadily  gaining  its  real  object.     Hol- 
land, whose  political  importance  had  almost  disappeared,  and  which 
had  become  a  faithful  follower  of  England,  was  still  more  closely 
joined  to  that  country  by  its  late  revolution.    Upon  the  sea  disaster 
everywhere  met  the  French.   Their  colonial  empire  was  attacked.  Cape 
Breton  Island  was  captured,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada  thus 
laid  open  to  the  English.   Their  navy  gradually  dwindled  away,  till  it 
was  represented  by  three  or  four  ships  only.  They  were  wearied  of  the 
war,  and  alarmed  at  the  immense  addition  to  their  debt.    The  Dutch 
were  disappointed  at  the  want  of  success  which  had  attended  their 
revolution ;  and  the  English  were  satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  the 
French  marine.    All  parties  were  thus  at  length  ready  to  listen  to  a 
reasonable  peace. 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  hold  a  congress  at  Aix-la-Cha- 

pelle.     Moreover,  the  Pelhams  had  now  resumed  in  some  degree  the 

pacific  policy  of  Walpole,  and  the  apparent  certainty  of  the  fall  of 

Maestricht  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.    On  the  3(Mi  of  April  the 

preliminaries  were  signed  between  France,  England  and  Holland, 

without  waiting  for  the  agreement  of  Austria  and  Spain.   ^^^^  ^ 

The  terms  of  those  preliminaries  befitted  the  causeless  Aiz-ia-oiukpeu«. 

war  which  they  terminated.    The  chief  condition  was  ****"  "*** . 

the  complete  mutual  restoration  of  all  conquests,  and  the  return  of  each 

party  to  its  position  before  the  war.   There  were,  however,  some  slight 

changes ;  Parma  was  to  be  given  to  the  Infant  Don  Philip ;  the  cessions 

of  Austria  to  both  Prussia  and  Sardinia  were  to  be  secured,  and  Spain 

was  to  restore  the  Assiento  Treaty  and  the  right  of  a  periodical  vessel 

in  the  South  Seas  to  the  English,  while  the  fortifications  of  Dxmkirk 

towards  the  sea  were  to  be  destroyed ;  in  exchange  for  its  losses  Austria 

received  the  complete  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and 

the  acknowledgment  of  the  Emperor.    The  restoration  of  conquests 

touched  even  India,  where  the  conquest  of  Madras  and  Beioits  of 

the  resistance  of  Pondicherry  to  the  English  arms  had  ^* 
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laifled  in  the  mindB  of  the  French  well-groanded  hopes  of  founding  a 
colonial  empire.  Taking  the  war  as  a  whole  its  results  were  these : 
Holland  had  disappeared  from  the  lank  of  great  nations ;  it  was 
evident  that  it  could  not  defend  itself  against  Fiance.  Austria, 
though  it  had  lost  Silesia,  had  learnt  the  strength  to  be  derived  &om 
the  militaiy  resources  of  its  eastern  provinces.  Prussia  had  proved 
itself  a  predominant  power  in  Europe.  England  had  secured  its 
maritime  supremaqr.  France  had  exhibited  its  growing  weakness, 
Aad  lost  its  best  opportunity  of  re-establishing  itself  upon  the  sea, 
and  under  a  show  of  magnanimous  generosily  had  made  plain  to  the 
world  its  total  absence  of  good  government,  of  good  administration,  or 
good  diplomacy. 

The  period  of  the  premiership  of  Henry  Pelham  is  marked  by 
the  absaice  of  pailiamentaiy  contest  Taught  by  the  stormy  close 
of  Walpole's  career,  he  so  far  deviated  from  his  master's 
taooxtaagf  precepts,  that,  ^Tl«tft«M^  of  wishing  to  stand  alone  in  his 
4^,MiuMBt.  government,  his  chief  object  was  to  conciliate  all  parties^ 
and  the  broad  ministry  over  which  he  presided  included  nearly  all 
the  men  of  striking  tident  in  Parliament.  There  was  no  opposition 
worth  mentioning,  except  a  little  clique  who  gathered  round  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  at  whose  head  was  Doddington.  It  was  not 
till  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham  in  1754  that  the  strife  of  parties  again 

began. 
Meanwhile  the  system  of  subsidies  to  foreign  powers  was  quietly 
,,^^^       carried  on,  even  Pitt  ceasing  to  raise  his  voice  against 
meMww.  them.    The  lull  of  party  strife,  and  the  strength  of  his 

^^^'  position,  enabled  the  minister,  who  was  a  good  financia, 

to  alleviate  what  was  then  considered  a  very  threatening  danger  to 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate  the  firm  and 
constant  increase  of  the  national  wealth.  He  determined  to  introduce 
a  measure  (1750)  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  which  was  at  that 
time  about  ;£78,000,000,  paying  an  interest  of  ;£3,000,000  a  year.  TMb 
sum  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  very  formidable.  But  Pelham, 
rightly  thinking  that  the  country  could  well  bear  the  amount  of  debt, 
directed  his  attention  not  to  diTniniahlng  the  capital  but  to  loweringthe 
rate  of  interest.  This  plan  had  indeed  been  carried  out  constantly  since 
the  time  of  William  III.,  and  as  the  operation  had  been  always  success- 
ful, it  marks  the  increased  confidence  of  the  nation  in  the  Government, 
and  the  increased  wealth  of  the  nation,  since  money  could  be  procured 
at  gradually  cheapening  rates.  Under  William  III.  eight  per  cent, 
had  been  given :  under  Queen  Anne  the  interest  had  been  reduced 
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to  six  :  under  George  I.  to  five  and  to  four  ;  Pelham  now  proposed 
to  reduce  it  to  three  per  cent.  In  spite  of  some  natural  opposition 
the.  Bill  was  carried.  Those  who  were  unwilling  to  receive  the 
reduced  interest,  and  there  were  few  such,  received  their  capital  from 
money  borrowed  at  three  per  cent  The  rest  accepted  the  terms, 
which  were  three  and  a  half,  for  the  next  eight  years,  and  three  per 
cent,  after  1758.  The  annual  saving  was  more  than  half  a  million, 
and  Smollett  says  that  Europe  saw  with  wonder  England  reducing 
the  national  obligations  immediately  after  a  war  which  had  almost 
rained  Europe.  Three  miUions  was  indeed  a  considerable  charge 
upon  a  revenue  amounting  to  about  ^,523,540.  This  was  derived 
from  four  principal  sources ; — more  than  ^£3,800,000  from  Excise 
and  Malt  Tax,  ;£1,900,000  and  over  from  the  customs;  £1,637,608 
from  the  Land  Tax,  and  the  rest  from  the  stamp  duties  and  other 
small  sources.  The  late  war  had  cost  the  nation  upwards  of 
;£30,000,000,  and  many  financiers,  not  foreseeing  the  enormous  devel- 
opment of  the  nationid  resources  which  the  next  half  century  would 
produce,  took  a  gloomy  view  of  the  financial  position  of  England. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ease  with  which  Pelham  completed  the 
reduction  of  the  interest  proved  that  there  was  considerable  wealth 
in  the  country. 

Indeed,  although  the  great  industrialperiod  had  notyet  quite  arrived, 
both  commerce  and  manufactures  were  making  consider*  j^^,^^  ^^ 
able  strides,  and  that  wealth  was  accumulating  which  wMim  aad 
was  to  find  its  employment  in  the  next  decade.  Several  ^*^^ 
branches  of  foreign  trade  had  been  relieved  from  restrictions — whale 
and  herring  fisheries,  the  African  trade  and  the  silk  trade  had  all 
been  relieved,  while  manufactures  had  been  steadily  increasing.  As 
early  as  1715  silk  spinning  had  been  introduced  at  Derby ;  and  the 
woollen  manufactures,  which,  with  the  silk,  were  heavily  protected, 
were  of  great  and  increasing  importance  The  use  of  cotton,  which 
was  to  change  the  whole  fsce  of  Lancashire,  was  regarded  most 
unwisely  as  injurious,  and  but  little  use  was  made  of  it  except  for 
mixing  with  silk  and  wool,  and  in  a  small  degree  for  exportation. 
Protection  of  sUk  and  wool  even  went  so  far  that  penalties  were 
laid  on  the  wearing  and  selling  of  calico  goods.  Both  in  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  metal  works  were  largely  established,  and  silver  plated 
upon  other  metals,  which  was  introduced  at  Sheffield  in  1742,  was 
soon  widely  used  under  the  title  of  Sheffield  plate.  Improvements, 
too,  had  also  been  made  in  the  stocking-frame,  and,  in  1738,  John 
Kaye  had  invented  his  shuttle,  which  doubled  the  amount  of  work 
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which  could  be  done.  But  while  cotton  was  as  yet  scarcely  thought 
ofy  and  improvements  in  the  old  manufactures  were  only  introduced 
by  degrees,  the  second  great  source  of  English  wealth  was  discoyered 
and  set  to  work.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
very  lars e,  but  keen  observers  complained  that,  while  there  was  plenty 
for^or?^  «ipply  and  f oi  exportation,  we  atUl  imported  laxgeirerom 
America,  where  it  could  be  worked  cheaper.  This  was  because  it 
had  been  thought  necessary  that  irou  should  be  smelted  with  charcoal, 
and  as  carriage  was  as  yet  wholly  by  land  and  expensive,  it  was  only 
when  iron  occurred  in  woody  districts,  such  as  Surrey  and  Sussex,  that 
it  could  be  worked  with  advantage.  The  occurrence  of  the  termination 
Hammer  in  the  name  of  several  villages  in  Surrey  marks  this  old 
state  of  things.  The  railings  round  St  Paul's  Cathedral  were  regarded 
as  the  great  achievement  of  the  southern  ironworks.  In  1740  means 
were  discovered  of  working  iron  with  pit-coal,  which  at  once  opened 
an  almost  unbounded  sphere  for  industry.  The  discovery  is  attributed 
to  Dr.  John  Roebuck  of  Birmingham,  who,  in  the  year  1759,  estab- 
lished the  great  Carron  ironworks  in  Stirlingshire.  It  is  curious 
that  a  similar  plan  should  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  bubbles  of 
the  South  Sea  year.  Agriculture  was  still  in  a  backward  condition, 
especially  with  regard  to  implements.  The  plough  was  still  a  rude 
machine,  chiefly  of  wood.  Turnips  were  still  crushed  with  the  beetle. 
Cultivators,  and  other  means  of  assisting  or  saving  the  trouble  of 
ploughing,  were  unknown.  But  in  the  east  of  England,  at  all  events, 
the  value  of  frequent  manuring  was  understood ; — ^turnips  and  other 
root-crops  had  taken  the  place  of  Mlow,  and  a  limited  rotation  of 
crops  was  in  vogue.  The  use  of  the  drill,  although  invented  in  1732, 
was  little  known.  All  these  improvements  were  however  gradually 
getting  introduced,  as  the  waste  lands  or  great  common  fields  were 
by  degrees  enclosed.  Suffolk,  where  this  had  been  early  done,  was 
at  the  head  of  agricultural  improvement. 

During  the  period  of  parliamentary  quiet  which  preceded  Pelham's 
death,  two  or  three  measures  of  permanent  interest  were  passed. 

sefonnof  tiM  ^^  "^^^^  *^®  reform  of  the  Calendar  was  proposed  and 
oaiendtf.  carried  triumphantly  through  Parliament,  chiefly  by 

*'*'^'  the  exertions  of  Chesterfield,  Lord  Macclesfield,  and 

Bradley  the  astronomer.  The  Julian  Calendar,  in  which  the  length 
of  year  was  slightly  miscalculated,  had  been  reformed  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1582,  and  this  reform  had  been  gradually  adopted 
in  all  countries  in  Europe  except  England,  Bussia,  and  Sweden. 
England  is  said  to  have  rejected  it  from  hatred  of  the  Papacy.    The 
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effect  was,  tbat  while  the  year  in  eyerj  other  country  began  upon  the 
1st  of  January,  in  England  it  began  on  the  25th  of  March ;  while, 
as  compared  with  other  countries,  there  was  a  difference  of  eleyen 
days  in  computing  the  days  of  the  month.  The  change  proposed 
was,  that  the  year  1752  should  begin  upon  the  1st  of  January,  and 
that  eleven  days  should  be  suppressed  between  the  2nd  and  14th  of 
September,  so  that  the  third  of  that  month  should  be  called  the  14th, 
and  that  henceforward  such  changes  should  be  introduced  as  would 
make  the  solar  and  legal  year  coincident.  The  chief  practical  diffi- 
culty was  in  the  matter  of  payments.  It  was  settled  that  these  should 
not  be  put  forward.  It  is  thus  that  the  5th  of  April,  the  5th  of 
July,  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  5th  of  January,  still  remain  the 
days  on  which  the  dividends  of  the  public  funds  are  paid.  This 
change  met  with  a  good  deal  of  ignorant  opposition.  The  common 
Opposition  election  cry  was,  "  Give  us  back  our  eleven  days." 

In  1753  a  Marriage  Act,  usually  known  as  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act, 
was  brought  in,  to  decrease  the  number  of  the  formal  lom  Hard- 
acts  which  constituted  a  pre-engagement,  in  which  a  man  JJ^SS^,  Act 
might  be  entangled  by  carelessness  and  against  his  own  itbs. 
will,  and,  secondly,  to  check  very  rapid  marriages.  At  this  time  the 
fiEudlities  given  to  marriage  enabled  heirs  and  heiresses  to  marry  without 
consent  of  their  natural  guardians — a  practice  still  further  supported 
by  a  quantity  of  broken  and  disreputable  parsons  who  hung  about 
the  Fleet  I^son,  and  were  known  as  Fleet  Parsons,  whose  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony  was  binding,  and  who  could  of  course  always 
be  procured  for  money.  By  the  new  Act  marriages  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  parish  church,  after  publication  of  banns,  or  by  special 
licenses  granted  by  the  Archbishop,  and  on  payment  of  a  heavy  sum. 
Any  clergyman  solemnizing  a  marriage  in  contravention  of  these 
restrictions  is  liable  to  seven  years'  transportation.  A  Bill  for  the 
naturalization  of  Jews,  although  carried,  had  to  be  repealed  before  the 
popular  uproar.  The  Bishops,  who  had  supported  the  measure,  drew 
upon  themselves  the  larger  share  of  the  popular  indignation.  They 
were  indeed  at  this  time  unusually  liberal  in  their  views.  Decay  of 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  Queen  Caroline,  in  *»»<»»««*. 
whose  hands  the  appointments  had  chiefly  been,  had  carefully  selected 
men  of  good  repute  and  of  liberal  tendencies ;  in  opposition  to  the 
general  feeling  of  the  clergy,  she  confined  her  appointments  almost 
exclusively  to  Whigs.  It  is  possible  that  this  conduct,  however 
praiseworthy  in  itself,  may  have  tended  to  increase  the  general 
laxitv  among  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  which  had  already  begun  to 
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be  visible  before  the  death,  of  Bishop  Burnet  Since  that  time  a 
rariety  of  causes  had  combined  to  increase  it  Thus,  the  separation 
of  the  Church  from  the  State  in  theii  political  yiews^  the  Church 
being  chiefly  Jacobite  while  the  State  was  Whig ;  a  similar  division 
between  the  Bishops  and  their  dergj,  and  between  the  Universities, 
and  the  Gbvemment,  and  the  Bishops,  all  tended,  by  loosening  the 
bonds  of  authority,  to  the  decay  of  the  Church,  The  falling  away 
of  the  Dissenters,  and  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  had 
also  removed  all  competition ;  and  while  thus  unnerved,  the  Church 
had  been  called  upon  to  answer  the  requirements  of  an  increasing 
population  and  of  growing  towns.  It  had,  moreover,  to  combat  the 
very  general  growth  of  that  scepticism  which  was  so  rife  in  France, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  remarkable  symptoms  of  the  coming 
revolution. 

It  was  this  state  of  public  morality  which  induced  the  Wesleys  to 
xis«  of  tht  begin  their  effort  at  a  revival  of  religion,  and  to  establish 
waiOiyuia.  and  Organize  the  great  body  of  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
1780.  They  began  their  career  at  Oxford,  where  they  collected 

a  small  band  of  followers,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
heartfelt  religion.  The  most  prominent  among  them  was  Whitfield, 
who,  after  a  youth  passed  in  the  humble  avocations  of  a  waiter  in  the 
^'  Bell  Inn  "  at  Gloucester,  was  now  struggling  to  educate  himself  for 
the  Church  as  a  servitor  at  Pembroke  College.  In  his  zeal  for  religion, 
Wesley  went  as  a  missionary  to  Georgia.  He  met  with  no  great 
success  there ;  but  on  his  return,  in  1738,  he  found  that  his  society 
had  grown,  and  had  reached  even  London.  Whitfield  had  been 
ordained,  and  had  become  renowned  for  his  eloquence.  He  it  was  who, 
while  working  at  first  among  the  colliers  at  Kingswood  near  Bristol, 
introduced  that  field  preaching  which  became  flie  main  instrument 
in  the  spread  of  Methodism.  It  was  some  time  before  Wesley  could 
bring  himself  to  adopt  this  custom ;  but  it  afterwards  became  his 
constant  practice.  A  separation  soon  occurred  between  Whitfield,  who 
was  extreme  in  his  views,  and  Wesley,  who  had  separated  himself 
from  the  Moravians,  with  whom  he  had  at  first  worked,  but  who  in 
England  at  least  were  guilty  of  many  extravagances.  The  withdrawal 
of  Whitfield  made  Wesley  undisputed  chief  of  the  new  sect,  and  to 
him  was  left  its  organization.  His  agents  were  for  the  most  part 
energetic,  half-educated  laymen,  who  all  looked  to  Wesley  as  their 
absolute  chiel  His  object  was  not  to  separate  from  the  Church, 
he  himself  said,  '^  Our  service  is  not  such  as  supersedes  the  Church 
service  :  we  never  designed  it  should;*'  and  only  a  very  little  while 
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before  his  death^  he  saidy ''  I  declare  once  more  that  I  live  and  die  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  none  who  regard  my 
judgment  or  advice  will  ever  separate  from  it."  What  he  tried  to 
do  was  to  bring  religion  within  the  reach  of  those  who,  either  by 
character  or  by  the  line  of  life  they  pnrsned,  were  nnlikely  to  be 
reached  by  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  the  Chnrch,  and  to  excite 
among  his  hearers  a  more  tnie  and  enthusiastic  religion  than  the 
formalism  at  that  time  prevalent.  His  society  was  to  be  not  the 
enemy,  but  the  handmaid  of  the  Church.  Its  organization  was  strict 
and  admirable.  The  preachers  moved  on  in  constant  succession  from 
district  to  district,  so  that  neither  preacher  nor  hearer  should  grow 
weary  of  monotonous  work.  A  conference,  consisting  of  preachers 
whom  he  selected,  was  held  every  year.  The  Methodists  were  divided 
into  classes,  with  a  leader  to  each  class,  and  a  weekly  class-meeting 
was  held.  Love-feasts  were  also  established,  and  any  grave  sin  was 
visited  by  exclusion  from  the  society.  The  effect  of  this  earnest 
and  weU-arranged  effort  at  reform  was  very  great ;  not  only  on  the 
Methodists  themselves,  who  were  principally  among  the  poorer  classes^ 
especially  miners  and  people  out  of  reach  of  ordinary  Church  influ- 
ences, and  who  at  his  death  in  England  and  America  numbered 
nearly  110,000,  but  also  on  the  Church,  by  exciting  that  warmth  and 
emulation  which  we  have  seen  was  at  the  time  so  much  wanted. 
Although  its  influence  was  thus  great  and  excellent,  it  must  not  be 
concealed  that,  as  was  natural,  enthusiasm  produced  some  eccentri- 
cities which  will  explain  a  good  deal  of  the  opposition  which  Wesley 
undoubtedly  met  with  among  the  higher  classes  and  among  careless 
Churchmen. 

As  in  wealth  and  religion,  so  in  its  political  tendencies,  this  period 
was  one  of  growth  and  of  preparation  for  the  more  n*  mittoii  u- 
important  half  century  which  was  to  follow.  In  that  S^^SS?" 
period  was  to  begin  the  second  phase  of  the  political  to  Parii«n«&t. 
change  introduced  at  the  Revolution : — ^the  gradual  assertion  by  the 
nation  of  their  right  to  proper  representation  in  Parlianient.  There 
were  signs  that  the  people  at  large  were  already  growing  weary  of 
the  influence  of  a  few  great  nobles,  of  the  squabbles  of  aristocratic 
parties  for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement,  and  of  the  secresy  in 
which  the  conduct  of  ^eir  nominal  representatives  was  veiled.  It  is 
thus  that  the  Opposition  could  generally  rouse  an  almost  irresistible 
expression  of  feeling  by  appealing  from  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Parliament  to  the  passions  of  the  nation.  It  was  thus  that  Pitt, 
regarded  as  a  disinterested  and  patriotic  man,  without  any  of  the 
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usual  Bources  of  influence,  became  the  most  popular  and  poweifnl 
statesman  in  the  countiy ;  and  thus  when,  in  1752^  Mr.  Munay 
charged  with  interrupting  the  high  bailiff  at  a  Westminster  election, 
refused  to  kneel  to  the  House,  and  was  consequently  imprisoned 
during  the  session,  he  was  led  in  triumphal  procession  by  the  sheriff 
of  London  and  Middlesex.  Indeed,  the  privileges  claimed  for  the 
members  of  the  House  might  alone  have  sufiGlced  to  ezdte  opposition. 
We  hear  that  the  very  rabbits,  fish,  and  footmen  of  the  members  were 
taken  under  the  august  protection  of  the  House. 

The  term  of  the  existing  Parliament  was  just  oyer,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  same  quiet  course  would  be  pursued  in  the  following  one, 
when  all  such  ideas  were  overthrown  by  the  unexpected  death  of 
Henry  Pelhanu  HIb  death  broke  the  tie  which  connected  so  many 
pdham'i  dMth.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Varying  opinions,  and  it  became  evident 
^jjj^^«  that  parliamentary  and  party  struggles  would   again 

ReweMfeu.  occur.  The  King  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^Now  I 
^^•*'  shall  have  no  more  peace."    Upon  the  Duke  of  New- 

castle fell  the  task  of  attempting  to  continue  the  ftTiRtnng  Gk)vemment. 
He  himself  took  his  brother's  place  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  ;  he 
appointed  Henry  Legge  as  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  supply  Pelham's  place  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  choice  seemed  to  lie  between  Henry  Fox,  who  was 
Secretary  at  War,  a  friend  and  prot^g^  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Pitt,  who  was  Paymaster,  and  Murray,  who  was  Attomey-QeneraL 
Pitt,  personally  disagreeable  to  the  King,  and  moreover  at  this  time 
in  ill  health,  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  Murray's  ambition  was  con- 
fined to  the  law  ;  the  Duke  therefore  applied  to  Fox.  But  they 
quarrelled  about  the  arrangement  of  patronage,  of  which  Newcastle 
was  very  jealous ;  and  ultimately  Sir  Thomas  Bobinson,  a  man  of  no 
mark,  was  made  Secretary,  and  given  the  management  of  the  House. 
Pitt  and  Fox  combined  to  render  his  position  ridiculous  and  miser- 
able. '^  The  Duke  ought  as  well  send  his  jackboot  to  lead  us,"  said 
Rtt  to  Fox.  Before  the  new  Parliament  had  been  assembled  a 
month  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  terms  with  Fox,  who  was 
given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  although  remaining  in  his  subordinate 
place.  This  caused  a  permanent  estrangement  between  the  two 
statesmen.    With  Fox's  assistance  Newcastle  got  through  the  year. 

But  Newcastle  was  not  the  man  to  uphold  a  ministry  during  a 

ApproMsiiiBs       ^^^  ^^  ''^^  difficulty  as  was  evidently  approaching. 

dugw  from       Ever3rthing  pointed  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  war.    At  the 

Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  limits  of  our  American 
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colonies  had  been  left  undefined ;  while  in  India,  where  Dupleix  and 
LabonidonnaiB  had  inflicted  heavy  blows  on  the  English  daring  the 
war,  although  the  nations  were  at  peace,  the  French  and  English 
contrived  to  contiaue  their  rivalry  by  allying  themselves  with  native 
princes,  and  Clive  had  already  rendered  his  name  fjEunous  by 
the  defence  of  Arcot  and  the  restoration  of  English  power  in  the 
Camatic.^  Thus  there  were  dangers  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  In  America  the  main  object  of  the  French  was 
to  secure  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  connect  by 
this  channel  their  Canadian  colonies  with  those  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  thus  to  confine  the  English  to  the  strip  of  country 
between  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  English  would 
thus  be  constantly  threatened  on  all  sides,  cut  off  from  direct  inter- 
course with  the  Indians,  and  from  all  hope  of  any  extension  of  their 
settlements  towards  the  west  The  French  began  their  encroachments 
by  erecting  forts  on  the  Ohio  river,  which  were  to  secure  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Canada.  A  colonial  war,  in 
which  the  name  of  Washington  first  becomes  prominent,  arose  from 
these  encroachments.  And  this  local  warfare  continued,  till  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  the  matter  up.  A  force  under 
(General  Braddock  was  therefore  despatched  against  Fort  Duquesne 
on  the  Ohio ;  but  his  careless  stupidity  led  him  into  an  ambush, 
where  he  himself  and  a  great  number  of  his  troops  were  killed. 

In  spite  of  these  hostilities,  and  although  the  existence  of  unsettled 
questions  had  caused  a  very  uneasy  feeling  between  veweutie  tries 
them,  France  and  England  were  as  yet  nominally  at  JJ^J^*,"" 
peace.  And  Newcastle,  whoUy  unfit  to  conduct  a  great  eoioiiiM. 
war,  and  eager  to  temporize  as  long  as  possible,  seems  to  have  tried 
to  confine  the  war  to  matters  affecting  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  colonies.  Thus  Admiral  Boscawen  was  sent  out  with 
orders  to  watch  the  French  fleet,  and  attack  it  if  it  appeared 
bound  for  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  consequence  was  an 
engagement,  in  which  the  French  lost  two  ships.  The  rest  of  the  fleet, 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  English  people,  reached  its  destination. 
So  again,  Hawke's  fleet  in  the  Channel  received  strange  and  contra- 
dictory orders.  One  party  in  the  Council  wished  to  act  openly  and 
declare  war.  Newcastle  suggested  that  no  orders  should  be  given 
to  Hawke,  but  that  he  should  be  sent  out  to  cruise,  and  that  he 
should  be  ordered  not  to  attack  the  French  fleet  unless  he  thought  it 
worth  while.    Finally,  instructions  were  given  him  to  attack  line  of 

1  For  fh0  conaaoatiye  history  of  India,  see  p.  1113. 
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battle  ahipfl)  but  nothiBg  smaller^  and  to  spare  trading  vesseLs.  He 
had  not  been  gone  a  week  when  orden  reached  him  to  destroy  every- 
thing laige  and  small  between  Cape  Oitegal  and  Cape  dear.  The 
consequence  was  a  large  capture  of  prizes,  and  a  not  unfjEdr  outcry 
from  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  against  the  strange  conduct  of 
the  English  in  seizing  vessels  without  a  declaration  of  war. 

It  was  plain  that  war  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed ;  and  the 
^^^^^,^  King's  thoughts  turned  as  usual  to  his  continental 

•azietjr  for  dominions.  Although  the  importance  of  the  crisis  was 
"*"*^*''  universally  felt,  he  was  content  to  leave  England  in  the 

hands  of  a  regency  ;  and  as  soon  as  Parliament  was  over,  just  before 
Boscawen  sailed,  he  hurried  to  Hanover.  Next  to  France,  the  object 
of  George's  dread  was  Prussia.  More  than  one  cause  of  quarrel  had 
arisen  with  that  country.  Frederick  had  refased  to  assist  in  securing 
the  election  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  (afterwards  Joseph  II.)  as  King 
of  the  Bomans,  a  project  which  Newcastle  and  Gkorge  had  deeply 
at  heart,  believing  that  it  would  preserve  the  European  balance  and 
strengthen  Austria  against  the  French.  Deprived  of  Frederick's 
assistance,  the  plan  came  to  nothing.  In  1763,  again,  a  dispute  had 
arisen  about  some  ships  captured  in  the  late  war,  and  condemned,  as 
Frederick  asserted,  unjustly  by  the  English  Admiralty  courts.  To 
such  an  extent  had  the  irritation  against  Prussia  increased,  that  it 
HenukMftfb-  was  Confidently  believed  that  Frederick  intended  to 
t^SL^^ISi  ^*^*  *^®  Pretender  in  another  attack  upon  England, 
1765.  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbance  to  secure  Hanover 

for  himself.  Against  Prussia,  therefore,  Qeorge  began  contracting 
great  subsidiary  treaties  with  the  continental  princes.  The  most 
important  of  these  were  with  Hesse  and  with  the  Czarina  of  Russia. 
A  factory,  says  Horace  Walpole,  was  opened  at  Hermhausen,  where 
every  prince  that  could  muster  and  clothe  a  regiment  might  traffic 
with  it  to  advantage. 

It  became  Newcastle's  duty  to  carry  these  contracts  through 
Parliament  He  knew  the  opposition  they  were  certain  to  ipeet 
nwy  are  with,  and  the  necessity  of  finding  some  strong  support 

oppoMdbyPitt.  ijj  tiiQ  Lower  House ;  but  his  Cabinet  was  there  repre- 
sented by  no  man  of  mark.  He  had  recourse  to  Pitt,  who  held  the 
office  of  Paymaster,  but  he  positively  refused  to  support  the  subsidies. 
His  coUeague  Legge  went  further,  and  reftised  to  sign  the  wanants 
which  were  to  open  the  Treasury.  Newcastle  had  then  recourse  to 
Fox,  and  succeeded  in  securing  his  services  by  removing  Bobinson, 
and  making  Fox  Secretary  of  State.    But  the  introduction  of  the 
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address  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
Russian  and  Hessian  subsidies  were  recommended,  was  the  signal 
for  an  open  mutiny  in  the  ministerial  camp.  It  was  attacked  in 
vehement  words  by  Pitt,  who,  in  a  well-known  passage,  likened  the 
new  coalition  to  the  junction  he  had  once  seen  of  the  Bhone  and 
the  Saone ;  the  one  a  gentle,  feeble,  languid  stream  of  no  depth,  and 
the  other  a  boisterous,  impetuous  torrent.  Newcastle  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  discharge  both  Pitt  and  Legge  from  their  offices. 

Meanwhile  the  courage  of  the  nation  had  sunk  very  low.  There 
was  a  dread  of  an  immediate  French  invasion ;  and  the  Government 
so  thoroughly  lost  heart  as  to  request  the  King  to  garrison  ^^^  Ytvuih  ea 
England  wilJi  Hanoverian  troops.  This  dread  was  kept  tnn  loaorea. 
alive  by  a  simulated  collection  of  French  troops  in  the  ^'^^  ^''** 
north.  But,  under  cover  of  this  threat,  a  fleet  was  being  collected  at 
Toulon,  with  the  real  design  of  capturing  Minorca.  The  ministry 
were  at  last  roused  to  this  danger,  and  Byng  was  despatched  with 
ten  sail  of  the  line  to  prevent  it.  Three  days  after  he  set  sail  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  with  16,000  men,  slipped  across  into  the  island,  and 
compelled  Qeneral  Blakeney,  who  was  somewhat  old  and  infirm, 
to  withdraw  into  the  castle  of  St.  Philip,  which  was  at  once  besieged. 
On  the  19th  of  May — ^much  too  late  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Richelieu 
— ^Byng  arrived  within  yiew  of  St.  Philip,  which  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  English.  The  French  Admiral,  La  Galissonni^re, 
sailed  out  to  cover  the  siege,  and  Byng,  who  apparently  felt  himself 
unequally  matched — although  West,  his  second  in  command,  behaved 
with  gallantry  and  Buccess--called  a  council  of  war,  and  withdrew. 
Blakeney,  who  had  defended  his  position  with  great  bravery,  had  to 
surrender. 

The  failure  of  Byng,  and  the  general  weakness  and  incapacity  of 
the  ministry,  roused  the  temper  of  the  people  to  rage  ;  ij,^,,^^!* 
and  Newcastle,  trembling  for  himself,  threw  all  the  niigni. 
blame  upon  the  Admiral,  hoping  by  this  means  to  ''•^•^'"•• 
satisfy  the  popular  cry.    But  Fox,  his  chief  supporter,  was  in  no 
mood  to  risk  anything  by  fidelity  to  so  weak  a  chief.    He  there- 
fore resigned  the  Seals ;  and  as  Murray  insisted  upon  either  resigning 
or  being  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  (which  office  was  given  him), 
Newcastle,  without  support  in  the  Commons,  found  bimaplf  obliged 
to  resign  also. 

It  was  hoped  that  Fox  and  Pitt  might  come  in  together,  but  their 
quarrel  was  irreconcilable.  After  some  negotiations,  therefore,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  wa&  made  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Pitt 
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First  Secretary  of  State  and  real  Prune  Minister.     HhA  meaaores 

wtt'i  vimrau  ^^  *^®  ^®^  Government  were  in  strict  accordance  with 
govnuwat.  the  principles  of  the  party  which  Pitt  represented. 
1767.  rp^^  Hessians  were  dismissed,  a  Bill  was  passed  for 

increasing  the  militia,  by  which  32,000  men  were  to  be  called  out ; 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  America ;  the  enterprising  and  warlike 
character  of  the  Highlanders  was  enlisted  on  the  side  of  order  by  the 
formation  of  Highland  regiments,  a  step  which  did  more  towards 
the  pacification  of  the  country  than  any  measures  of  coerdon*  Pitt 
also  did  what  he  could  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  conduct  of 
Newcastle  with  regard  to  Admiral  Byng.  A  court  martial  held 
upon  that  officer  had  been  bound  by  strict  instructions,  and  had  found 
itself  obliged  to  bring  in  a  yerdict  of  guilty,  though  without  carting 
any  imputation  on  the  personal  courage  of  the  AdmiraL  On  his 
accession  to  power  Pitt  was  courageous  enough,  although  he  rested  on 
the  popular  favour,  to  do  his  best  to  get  Byng  pardoned,  and  urged 
on  the  King  that  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  to  wish  the  sentence 
to  be  mitigated.  The  King  is  said  to  have  answered  in  worda  that 
fairly  describe  Pitf  s  position,  '^  Sir,  you  have  taught  me  to  look  for  the 
sense  of  my  subjects  in  another  place  than  the  House  of  Oommana." 
The  sentence  was  carried  out,  and  Byng  was  shot  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  '  Monarque '  at  Portsmouth  (March  14, 1757).  But  the  new 
ministry  was  of  short  duration.  Pitt  found  himself  unable  to  stand 
up  against  the  dislike  of  the  King,  and  the  want  of  that  Parliamentary 
influence  which  Newcastle's  position  as  head  of  the  Whigs,  and  his 
long  course  of  corruption,  had  gained  him.  He  was  sommarily  dis- 
missed. The  King  tried  to  get  back  Newcastle  and  his  subservient 
ministry  (whom  he  used  to  speak  of  as  ^'  Newcastle's  footmen"),  and, 
after  a  period  of  intrigue,  Pitt  had  to  consent  to  a  compromise,  giving 
his  own  talents  and  popularity,  and  accepting  in  exchange  the  great 
Parliamentary  support  of  Newcastle.  To  this  ministry  Fox  was 
persuaded  to  give  his  adhesion,  and  to  accept  the  lucrative  post  of 
Paymaster-GeneraL  Thus  was  formed  that  strong  Gk)vemment  so 
gloriously  known  as  Pitt's  ministry. 

While  these  ministerial  changes  had  been  going  on  in  England, 
our  dispute  with  France  as  to  the  limits  of  our  American  colonies 
BMmt  tnnttfti  ^^"^  become  blended  with  a  quarrel  of  quite  a  different 
afMuria  origin,  wMch  was  to  plunge  Europe  into  a  general 

Thtreia.  ^^  ^^^  several  years.    As  early  as  1746,  before  the  signa- 

ture of  the  Treaty  of  Dresden,  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Dresden 
had  entered  into  some  sort  of  an^mgement  for  curtailing  what  they 
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r^arded  as  the  undue  pre-eminence  of  Prussia.  After  that  treaty 
the  Empress  Queen  seems  to  have  been  still  more  anxious  lor  some 
gimilar  plan,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the 
War  of  Succession^  had  entered  into  relations  with  the  Czarina 
Elizabeth  of  Russia ;  a  treaty  had  been  agreed  to,  to  which  there 
were  added  secret  clauses,  providing  that  any  movement  on  the 
part  of  Prussia  against  either  Russia,  Austria,  or  Poland,  should  be 
held  wholly  to  invalidate  the  Treaty  of  Dresden ;  and  in  the  result 
of  a  success  of  their  arms,  it  was  arranged  that  Prussia  should  be 
divided  between  the  three  countries.  These  arrangements  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  Treaties  of  Warsaw  and  of  St  Petersburg.  To 
this  treaty  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  also  King  of  Poland,  was  a 
party,  though  without  signing.  In  1754,  magazines  and  armies  were 
prepared  in  Rohemia  and  Moravia ;  the  Saxon  army  was  collected  at 
Puma ;  and  finaUy,  in  1756,  adroit  flattery  addressed  bwoim  prepares 
to  Madame  de  Pampadour,  the  reigning  mistress  at  the  '*'  ^*'- 
French  Court,  induced  France  to  join  in  the  alliance.  Louis  and 
his  ministry,  ignoring  the  really  vital  question  which  was  then  at 
issue  with  England,  reversed  the  traditional  policy  of  France,  rejected 
the  proffered  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  threw  the  country  headlong 
into  a  European  war,  in  close  alliance  with  its  old  enemy  the 
Austrian  House. 

In  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  European  policy  it  was  England, 
not  France,  who  should  have  appeared  as  the  ally  of  Austria.  Rut 
a  coldness  had  been  gradually  springing  up  between  the  Courts. 
The  Barrier  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
were  debarred  from  the  Indian  txade,  was  a  constant   .,„ 

'  Alliance  be- 

cause  of   uneasiness.    The  part  which  England  had  tween  Eagia&d 

taken  in  mediating  the  Treaties  of  Rreslau  and  Dresden,  "*  ^™»^- 

which  ceded  Silesia  to  Prussia,  had  been  mistaken  by  the  Austrian 

Court ;  although  in  fact  both  wise  and  friendly,  it  had  excited  deep 

displeasure.    Thus,  when  an  aHiance  was  mentioned,  the  terms 

proposed  by  Austria  were  so  high  that  the  English  (Government  had 

no  choice  but  to  refuse  them.    Under  these  circumstances,  as  Hanover 

could  not  be  left  exposed  wholly  without  friends,  England  turned 

to  the  opposite  party  and  allied  itself  with  Prussia. 

Frederick  had  already  entered  upon  the  war.    The  appearance  of 

hostile  preparations  had  aroused  his  suspicions.    He  demanded  a 

plain  answer  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Empress  Queen,  and  on 

receiving  an  evasive  reply,  he  determined  upon  striking  Frederick's  Ant 

the  first  blow,  although  he  knew  that  his  nation  num-  ^ux^PA^tfa- 
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bered  but  5^000,000,  while  the  ntunber  of  the  allies  could  not  be 
estimated  at  less  than  90^000,000.  He  passed  rapidly  throogh 
Saxony,  blockaded  the  Saxon  anny  in  Pima,  and,  collecting  all  his 
forces,  defeated  the  Anstiians  under  Marshal  Braun  at  Lowositzv 
(Oct.  1,  1766).  After  this  victory  he  rendered  the  relief  of  the 
Saxons  impossible,  and  the  whole  army  surrendered  at  Pima. 
Frederick  occupied  Dresden,  and  there  found  and  published  copies 
of  the  secret  treaties,  which  fully  justified  his  conduct  The  French 
had  made  a  fedse  step  in  plunging  into  the  continental  war.  They 
were  already  successful  in  the  Mediterranean;  already  the  over- 
bearing conduct  of  the  English,  in  laying  a  nominal  blockade  on  all 
the  ports  of  France,  had  excited  the  general  indignation  of  the 
Continent.  The  real  policy  of  that  country  was  to  direct  all  their 
energies  to  the  colonial  and  maritime  war  with  England.  It  is 
probable  that  they  thought  to  wring  from  Qeorge  concessions  in  the 
colonies  in  exchange  for  the  security  of  Hanover,  which  lay  exactly 
between  the  contending  parties.  But  Pitt  at  once  apprehended  the 
error  they  had  made,  and  saw  a  great  opportunity  for  raising  the 
power  of  England.  He  knew  that  when  France  was  busied  in  the 
endless  difficulties  of  the  European  war,  England,  while  subsidizing 
foreign  troops,  could  employ  her  real  power  in  completing  her 
Bttpported  colonial  empire.    He  therefore  braved  the  charge  of 

byntk.  inconsistency,  and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 

the  defence  of  Hanover  and  the  support  of  Frederick.  To  under- 
stand how  complete  his  apparent  change  of  views  was,  and  his 
courage  in  openly  avowing  them,  the  principles  of  the  party  which 
he  had  hitherto  represented  must  be  remembered.  Though  a  section 
of  the  great  Whig  party,  they  differed  in  their  views  both  as  to 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  from  the  main  body  of  the  Whiga.  To 
both  the  power  of  France  was  an  object  of  dread.  But,— while  the 
official  Whigs  desired  to  check  it  by  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  by  close  connection  with  the  continental  powers, 
by  money  subsidies,  and  by  occasional  assistance  of  troops, — ^Pitt 
Fonscn  pouey  and  his  friends  thought  that,  as  England  was  an  island, 
ef^vMimu  j^g  natural  policy  was  to  depend  upon  the  navy ;  that 
Bafl^d.  as  trade  was  our  proper  business,  so  the  navy  was  our 

proper  strength ;  that  we  did  but  weaken  ourselves  by  entangling 
ourselves  with  foreign  politics ;  that  our  army  should  be  entirely 
defensive,  and  that  we  need  have  no  fear  of  invasion  while  we 
commanded  the  sea.  Thus  while  one  party  upheld  the  necessity  of 
subsidies  and  a  considerable  standing  army,  the  other  wished  for  no 
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subsidies^  a  strong  militia,  and  a  powerful  navy.  The  difiEerencea 
were  not  less  in  their  respectiye  yiews  of  home  policy.  The  main 
body  of  the  Whigs  were  desirons  of  retaining  qxdte  imchanged  the 
Gonstitation  as  settled  by  the  Revolution^  and  held  that  power  must 
be  Becnred  by  parliamentary  influence  and  the  distribution  of 
patronage.  In  Pitfs  more  liberal  view,  parliamentary  influence 
flhould  have  been  unnecessary — a  Qovemment  pleasing  to  the  people, 
which  a  good  Qovemment  would  naturally  be,  would  want  no  other 
support.  Pitt's  alliance  with  Newcastle  and  his  acceptance  of  his 
parliamentary  influence  was  as  entirely  opposed  to  this  view  as  his 
maintenance  of  subsidies  to  the  European,  powers  was  to  all  appear- 
ance opposed  to  his  former  views  of  foreign  politics.  But  circum- 
stances had  arisen  which  to  his  mind  entirely  altered  the  position  of 
England,  and  he  frankly  declared  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  England 
that  Hanover  was  threatened,  and  that  he  would  win  America  for  them 
in  Germany. 

The  object  Pitt  set  before  him  in  his  new  ministry  was  to  raise 

the  national  spirit.     For  this  purpose  he  threw  himself  with  all 

his  vehemence  into  the  war,  and  hiB  energy  became  visible  in  every 

department    He  at  once  assumed  the  whole  conduct  of  foreign  a&drs^ 

leaving  to  Newcastle  the  jobbery  he  so  much  liked ;  it  is  even  said 

that  the  Admiralty  had  orders  to  sign  his  despatches  i,j,|^rt«Mof 

and  instructions  without  reading  them.    But  he  was  theyMr 

met  with  difficulties  arising  from  the  bad  Government  ^^°^' 

and  the  bad  appointments  which  he  found  on  entering  office.    It 

was  thus,  with  wholly  inefficient  generals,  that  he  set  to  work  to  do 

what  he  could  in  the  year  1757.     True  to  his  general  view  of 

employing  England  chiefly  on  the  sea,  it  was  to  expeditions  to  the 

French  coast  that  he  at  flrst  looked  for  success.    Before  he  was  well 

seated  in  the  ministry  such  an  expedition  had  been  despatched 

against  Bochefort  under  Admiral  Hawke  and  General  Mordaunt. 

The  fleet  acted  well  enough,  but  Mordaunt  and  his  soldiers  brought 

the  expedition  to  nun,  though  Wolfe  volunteered  to  capture  the  town 

if  he  might  be  intrusted  with  600  men.    In  America  the  same  want 

of  success  met  the  English.    Lord  Loudon  was  there  commanding  in 

chief,  a  man  who  was  incessantly  busy  and  never  did  anything ;  he  was 

graphically  described  by  Franklin  as  resembling  a  St  George  and  the 

dragon  on  the  sign  of  an  inn,  always  mounted  on  a  galloping  horse, 

but  never  advancing  a  step.    Under  such  leadership  the  attack  on 

Lonisburg  failed.    Worse  than  this  was  the  disaster  which  attended 

our  troops  in  Germany.    The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  bold  and  active, 
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but  no  general,  allowed  himself  to  be  outmancsavied  by  Mfl-mhal 
D'Esti^,  suffered  the  French  to  dross  the  Weser  unopposed,  was 
beaten  at  Hastenbach,  and  while  attempting  to  cover  the  fortress  of 
Stade,  was  surrounded  by  the  French  and  compelled  to  sign  the  Con- 
vention of  Klosterseven,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  his  army  should 
be  entirely  broken  up,  the  auxiliaries  sent  to  their  homes,  and  the 
Hanoverian  troops  go  into  cantonments.  To  complete  the  misery 
of  the  situation,  Frederick  had  himself  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat 
at  Kolin,  in  Bohemia,  while  covering  the  siege  of  Prague.  The 
extraordinary  campaign  which  saved  Prussia  does  not  belong  to  our 
history ;  it  is  enough  to  understand,  that  with  extreme  rapidity  he 
threw  himself  towards  the  western  extremity  of  his  widespread 
dominions,  and  filled  the  gap  which  Cumberland  had  left  open.  The 
great  victory  of  Hosbach,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saale,  over  the 
French  and  Imperialists,  rendered  that  flank  secure  for  the  present. 
Suddenly  darting  back  again  into  Silesia,  where  his  affairs  had  not 
been  going  prosperously  in  his  absence,  he  completely  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Lissa,  north  of  the  river  Schneidwitz,  and 
thus  rendered  that  flank  secure  also. 

This  year,  so  disastrous  in  Europe,  had  been  marked  by  the  signal 
success  of  our  arms  in  India,  whither  Clive,  who  had  come  home 
after  his  brilliant  successes  in  the  Camatic,  had  again  returned  as 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  David.  He  had  been  summoned  to  Bengal  to 
revenge  the  horrors  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  had  there  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  English  power  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Plassy.^ 

The  disasters  which  had  met  the  English  arms  in  all  directions 
moved  the  anger  of  Pitt,  and  he  determined  on  a  thorough  change  of 
-^  of  generals.    In  the  place  of  Cumberland,  who  had  shown 

geiiflrais.  his  inefficiency  in  the  last  campaign,  Ferdinand  of 

^'"-  Brunswick,  a  worthy  disciple  of  Frederick's,  was  ap- 

pointed to  command  the  army  of  Hanover;  and  as  the  Convention  of 
Klosterseven  was  repudiated  by  the  English,  he  found  the  defeated 
army  at  Stade  ready  to  receive  him.  Loudon  gave  place  to  Amherst 
and  Wolfe.  It  was  in  America  that  the  English  troops  were  chiefly 
employed.  The  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  guarded  by  Cape 
Breton  Island  and  Louisburg.  At  New  York  the  Hudson  falls  into 
suceeu  In  ^he  sca,  and  from  its  mouth  there  runs  northward,  nearly 

America.  jnto  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  valley  and  chain 

of  lakes,  of  which  the  first  is  Lake  Champlain.  ^  The  fortress  which 
holds  the  road  is  Ticonderoga.    On  the  Ohio,  as  already  mentioned, 

1  See  p.  1119. 
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was  Fort  Duquesne,  where  Fort  PittsbTirg  now  is.  The  French 
poBsesaions  were  to  be  attacked  by  each  of  these  three  points. 
Amherst  and  Wolfe,  with  a  fleet  under  Boscawen,  were  to  capture 
Louisburg.  Abercrombie  was  to  push  up  the  Hudson  and  take 
Ticonderoga,  while  to  Forbes  was  intrusted  the  capture  of  Fort 
Dnquesne.  Working  hand  in  hand,  without  jealousy,  Amherst 
and  Boscawen  succeeded  at  once  in  capturing  Louisburg,  which  had 
lajBt  year  been  supposed  unassailable.  Fort  Duquesne  was  also 
taken.  Ticonderoga,  strong  from  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  water 
and  marshes,  resisted  all  efforts,  but  the  line  of  junction  between 
Canada  and  the  Mississippi  was  effectually  cut. 

In  Europe  the  same  energy  was  visible.     The  army  of  Ferdinand 
was    reinforced    by   a   considerable   number   of   English   troops. 
Prince   Ferdinand  was  opposed  by  the  Count  of  Clermont,  an 
unusually  incapable  general,  who  had  in  fact  never  before  seen 
troops   in   the  field.      He    succeeded   in   clearing   Hanover  and 
driving  the   French  behind   the   Ehine  at  Creveld.     He  there 
defeated  them  with  a  loss  of  some  6000  men,  but  yj^t^— ^, 
found  himself  unable  to  retain  his  advanced  posi-  orareid. 
tion^  and  recrossed  the  river.     Pitt  had  often  asserted  '""*  ^' ""' 
that,  much   us   he  wished   to   uphold   the  cause  of  Frederick, 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  send  British  blood  to  'Hhe  Elbe, 
to  be  lost  in  that  ocean  of  gore."    But  this  successful  campaign 
induced  him  to  change  his  view,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  about  12,000  in  number,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Lord  George  Sackville,  were  sent  to  join  Prince  Ferdinand. 
These  same  officers  had  just  been  employed  in  executing  one  of 
those  joint  militaiy  and  naval  expeditions  which  Pitt  seems  at 
first  to  have  thought  the  proper  means  by  which  England  should 
assist  in  a  continental  war.     Like  all  such  isolated  expeditions, 
it  was  of  littie  value.     St.  Malo,  against  which  it  was  directed, 
was  found  too  strong  to  be  taken,  but  a  large  quantity  yxo^^vlvom  to 
of  shipping  and  naval  stores  was  destroyed.    The  fleet  eherbows  a&d 
also  approached  Cherbourg,  but  although  the  troops  ^^'  '^^' 
were  actually  in  their  boats  ready  to  land,  they  were  ordered 
to  Te-embark,  and  the  fleet  came  home.    Another  somewhat  simi- 
lar expedition  was  sent  out  later  in  the  year.    In  July  General 
Bligh  and  Commodore  Howe  took  and  destroyed  Cherbourg,  but 
on  attempting  a  similar  assault  on  St.  Malo,  they  found  it  too  strong 
for  them.    The  army  had  been  landed  in  the  Bay  of  St  Cast,  and, 
while  engaged  in  re-embarkation,  it  was  attacked  by  some  French 
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troops  which  had  been  hastily  collected,  and  seyeiely  handled.  In 
spite  of  this  slight  check  it  was  phun  that  the  tide  of  vietoiy  had 
ifcMiy^g.  or  changed.  The  campaign  of  King  Frederick  had  been 
'****'**^  marked  by  chequered  fortune.    He  had  found  the  siege 

of  Olmutz,  in  Moravia,  beyond  his  strength,  but  upon  the  east  of  his 
dominions  had  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Bussiansy  under  Qeneral 
Fermor,  at  Zomdorf  ( Augnst  25) ;  and  though  he  suffered  a  heavy 
defeat  by  a  night  surprise  at  Hofkirchen,  he  managed  his  retreat  so 
ably,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  rid  Saxony  of  the 
Austrians  and  again  secured  Silesia. 

The  success  which  had  marked  the  course  of  the  British  arms  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  continued  to  attend  them,  and  this  year  (1759)  is 
vietoriM  of  ^^®  ^^  ^®  mxxX  glorious  in  our  military  annals.  Horace 
«iM  yMur  Walpole  remarks,  that  ^  it  was  necessary  to  ask  every 

^^^'  morning  what  new  victory  there *was  for  fear  of  TniBRing 

one.''  In  January  came  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Goree  in  Africa,  in 
June  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe,  in  Augnst  of  the  victoiy 
of  Minden^  in  September  of  Lagos,  in  October  of  Quebec,  and  in 
November  of  Quiberon.  The  contrast  between  the  England  of  1757, 
crouching  in  fear  within  its  own  limits  and  crying  for  help  to 
Hanover  and  Hesse,  and  the  England  of  1759  is  indeed  strikiag. 
There  was  again  a  threatened  descent  of  the  French  upon  England, 
but  there  was  now  no  craven  fear  of  such  an  event.  Pitt  had  raised 
the  temper  of  the  people,  l^ie  threat  was  regarded  not  only  with 
indifference,  but  as  a  means  of  acquiring  further  triumph.  England 
could  well  defend  itself.  The  militia  was  called  out  and  mobilized; 
the  fleet  was  so  large  and  in  such  order  that  it  could  efficiently  watch 
all  the  French  ports.  Boats  for  the  expedition  were  building  at 
Havre ;  Bodney  anchored  in  the  harbour  and  bombarded  it  for  fifty 
hours,  destroying  most  of  the  boats ;  Boscawen  was  watching  De  la  Clue 
at  Toulon;  Hawke  was  watching  Conflans  at  Brest.  Thurot,  in  Dun- 
kirk, was  also  blockaded.  This  arrangement  of  fleets  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  year  two  great  naval  victories. 

The  French  desired  to  connect  their  scattered  squadrons.  For  this 
purpose  Be  la  Clue  attempted  to  come  out  of  Toulon  and  to  join  the 
fleets  in  the  north  of  France.  As  he  passed  round  Spain,  Boscawen, 
vietoriM  '^^'^^  ^^*y  i*  ^^  h^en  to  watch  him,  fell  upon  his  fleet 
ofiAgosaad  off  Lagos.  Three  of  his  ships  were  taken  and  two 
^^"*^**'^'  destroyed,  while  eight  vessels,  which  had  been  separated 

from  him,  were  lost  as  they  came  through  the  straits ;  so  that,  with 
the  exception  of  two  ships,  the  whole  of  his  squadron  was  annihilated. 
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This  was  in  August.  Three  months  later  (Nov.)  a  still  greater  suc- 
cess jmet  the  English  navy.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  attacked  the  Brest 
fleet  nnder  Conflans  off  the  point  of  Quiberon.  He  had  been  driven 
from  his  watch  by  stress  of  weather,  and  Conflans  had  taken  the 
opportunity  to  come  out  of  harbour,  hoping  to  destroy  a  detached 
squadron  which  was  off  the  coast.  But  Hawke's  return  was  too 
quick  for  him.  He  made  a  junction  with  the  detached  squadron, 
and  thus,  superior  in  force  to  the  French,  drove  them  back  towards 
the  coast.  The  French  withdrew  among  the  rocky  islets  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yilaine.  It  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  rocky  coast 
was  full  of  danger.  But  Hawke  replied  to  the  representations  of  his 
pilot  by  giving  him  peremptory  orders,  that  whatever  the  risk 
might  be,  he  was  to  lay  his  ship  alongside  of  the  French  admiral's. 
'^  Tou  have  done  your  duty  in  showing  me  the  danger,  now  you  are 
to  obey  my  orders  and  lay  me  alongside  the  Soleil  BoyaL''  The 
victory  was  complete  :  two  French  ships  struck,  four  were  sunk,  and 
the  rest,  all  damaged,  ran  for  shelter  to  the  Yilaine.  This  blow, 
together  with  the  complete  destruction  of  Thurofs  squadron,  which 
had  come  out  of  Dunkirk  and  made  a  landing  in  Ireland,  completed 
the  practical  annihilation  of  the  French  fleet  The  total  loss  up  to 
this  time  of  the  French  navy  was  sixty-four  ships,  without  counting 
rtliurofs  squadron.  During  the  same  time  the  English  had  lost  but 
nine. 

But  the  great  victory  of  the  year  was  the  capture  of  Quebec.  To 
secure  Canada  was  one  of  Pitt's  chief  objects.  Louisburg  and 
Duquesne  had  already  fallen,  and  the  country  itself  was  ot^ptort  of 
thus  open  to  his  attack.  The  French  army  was  under  Q«i>m- 
the  command  of  an  excellent  general,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who 
had  his  headquarters  at  Quebec.  General  Amherst  was  the  English 
eommajider-in-chief,  but  subordinates  of  more  than  usual  vigour 
were  necessary  for  him,  and  Pitt,  who  had  kept  his  eye  on  Wolfe 
since  the  attack  on  Bochefort,  and  had  seen  his  energy  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg,  disregarding  all  claims  of  seniority,  intrusted  to  him  the 
attack  on  Quebec.  This  was  originally  to  be  a  combined  movement. 
Amherst  was  to  march  up  by  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  take 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  where  Abercrombie  had  failed  last 
year,  and  thus  reach  the  St.  Lawrence.  Generals  Prideaux  and 
Johnson  were  to  take  Fort  Niagara,  and  then,  paBsing  down  Lake 
Ontario  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  join  in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  secur- 
ing Montreal  on  the  way.  Though  both  these  latter  expeditions  were 
successful,  the  difficulties  met  with  rendered  them  so  slow  that  the 

OOV.  MOV.  fpj 
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combination  fEdled.  The  plan  was  Pitt's  own,  and  was  probably  too 
extensile ;  it  may  be  donbted  whether  he  had  sufficient  knowledge 
of  what  it  is  possible  for  an  army  to  do.  Wolfe,  with  8000  men, 
embarked  in  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Saunders,  and  reached  the 
Isle  of  Orleans  in  the  St  Lawrence  river  on  the  13th  of  Jnne.  The 
expedition  experienced  no  disasters  in  the  way,  having  fortunately 
captured  a  vessel  with  some  excellent  charts  of  the  river. 

Quebec  lies  on  and  below  the  rocky  edge  of  a  plateau  on  the  left 
or  northern  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  just  above  the  junction  of 
the  St.  Charles  river,  which  thus  covers  its  eastern  side.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  St  Charles  the  ground  again  rises  and  cojitinues  in 
a  rugged  and  difficult  mass,  till  it  sinks  where  the  river  Montmorency 
falls  into  the  St  Lawrence  in  a  lofty  waterfedL  The  ridge  between 
the  Montmorency  and  the  St  Oharies  is  called  Beanport  On  this 
Montcalm's  army  was  in  position,  precluding  the  possibility  of 
investing  Quebec,  to  which  he  had  access  by  a  bridge  across  the  St 
Charles.  On  the  other  or  Quebec  side  of  the  St  Charles,  the  heights 
on  the  edge  of  which  the  town  is  built  extend  up  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  are  caJled  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  They  were  believed  to  be 
inaccessible  to  an  army.  The  Isle  of  Orleans  lies  in  the  St  Lawrence 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency  till  almost  opposite  Quebec 
harbour.  As  long  as  Montcalm's  army  occupied  the  line  of  Beanport 
Quebec  could  not  be  invested.  In  that  position  the  army  was 
unassailable.  To  draw  him  from  it  therefore  was  Wolfe's  great  object 
For  this  purpose  frequent  feints  were  made,  but  were  all  unavaihng. 
One  assault  indeed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency  was  attempted, 
but  the  English  were  beaten  off.  Nor  were  the  defenders  of  the 
town  idle  \  again  and  again  were  fire-ships  sent  down,  but  the  skilful 
vigilance  of  Saunders  rendered  all  such  efforts  unavailing.  A  battery 
or  two  were  erected  and  the  town  was  bombarded,  but  this  did  little 
or  no  good.  It  seemed  plain  that  from  the  Isle  of  Orleans  nothing 
could  be  done.  The  army  was  moved  in  succession  to  two  points 
higher  up  the  river  and  above  Quebec.  But  Montcalm  would  not 
move ;  he  was  content  to  send  an  army  of  observation  up  the  river,  and 
the  besiegers  lost  all  hope  of  the  succours  they  had  expected  from 
Amherst  and  Johnson.  On  the  dth  of  September^  Wolfe  wrote  a 
despatch  in  which  he  seemed  quite  to  despair  of  success.  Within  a 
week  Quebec  was  taken.  The  bold  design  occurred  to  him  of 
surprising  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  thus  compelling  Montcalm  to 
fight.  He  ordered  feints  to  be  made  both  up  and  down  the  river 
while  he  quietly  collected  boats.    As  it  was,  they  were  so  few  in 
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number  that  his  aimy  had  to  otcmbb  in  two  diviedonB.  Yexy  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September  he  began  his  attempt 
With  immense  toil,  np  a  passage  so  narrow  that  at  times  only  one 
oould  pass,  his  soldiers  forced  their  way,  and  eyen  dragged  up  one 
piece  of  artillery,  and  when  the  morning  came  Montcalm  found 
between  three  and  four  thousand  men  in  position  opposite  to  him 
upon  the  heights.  To  coYer  Quebec  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Beauport  and  to  cross  the  St.  Charles. 
This  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  and  the  battle  began.  Early  in  the 
day  Wolfe,  who  was  on  the  right  wing,  was  wounded  and  carried  to 
the  rear,  but  before  he  died  he  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that 
the  victory  was  secured.  Both  armies  lost  their  first  and  second  in 
command.  Five  days  afterwards  Quebec  was  surrendered.  Wolfe 
was  but  thirty-three  when  he  died ;  he  entered  the  army  at  fourteen, 
and  had  seen  much  service ;  a  shy,  retiring,  domestic  man,  of 
unprepossessing  exterior  and  weak  frame,  he  owed  his  promotion 
entirely  to  the  fueling  of  confidence  which  his  sound  sense  and 
chiyabous  energy  inspired.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Pitt  that  he 
should  have  found  out  his  merits,  and  haying  found  them  out  have 
ventured  to  place  so  great  a  responsibility  upon  so  young  and  unpre- 
possessing a  person. 

While  all  the  efforts  in  which  the  English  were  engaged  single- 
handed  had  thus  been  successfully  carried  out,  they  had  also,  in  con- 
junction with  their  Gterman  allies,  won  on  the  1st  of  Tietoryaf 
August  the  great  battle  of  Minden.  The  French  had  ><^«^ 
early  in  the  year  taken  possession  of  Frankfort.  Their  army,  strongly 
reinforced — ^for  the  new  ministry  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  began  by 
being  very  energetic, — was  divided  into  two ;  the  northern  corps 
under  Marshal  Contades,  the  southern  army  about  Frankfort  under 
De  Broglie.  An  attempt  of  Ferdinand  to  regain  Frankfort  was  frus- 
trated by  De  Broglie,  who  beat  him  at  the  battle  of  Bergen.  The 
two  French  armies  then  joined,  and  pressed  upon  the  Prince  till  they 
drove  him  behind  Minden,  a  town  on  the  left  or  French  side  of 
the  river  Weser.  It  became  clear  to  Ferdinand  that  a  battle  must 
be  fought  to  save  Hanover.  He  therefore  advanced  southwards  up 
the  Weser,  carefuUy  keeping  his  communications  with  that  river 
open,  while  the  object  of  the  French  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  to 
separate  him  from  it.  By  spreading  his  army  so  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  weakness,  though  it  was  in  reality  capable  of  rapid  con- 
centration, he  induced  the  French  to  leave  an  extremely  strong  position 
th^  had  taken  up  upon  Minden  Heath,  with  their  right  covered  by 
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the  town,  which  was  in  their  poMOnrion,  A  body  of  troopfl,  apparently 
detached,  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  alliei^  and  dose  to  the  Weeer, 
was  the  bait  by  which  the  French  were  attracted.  They  hoped  by 
destroying  thia  ill-supported  detachment  to  eat  the  Prince  oHfrosm  the^  \ 
river.  But  as  De  Broglie  approached  what  he  belieyed  to  be  the 
weak  point,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  whole  allied  army  in  array 
before  him.  Ferdinand  by  this  clever  trap  brought  his  enemy  to  an 
engagement  upon  his  own  ground.  The  battle  consisted  in  great 
part  of  a  series  of  charges  of  French  cavalry  on  compact  bodies  of  the 
English  and  Hanoverian  infSantry.  Weary  with  their  futile  exertions^ 
the  cavalry,  who  formed  the  centre  of  the  French  line,  gave  way. 
The  line  was  broken,  and  a  charge  of  cavalry  alone  was  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  army.  Three  aide-de-campe  were  sent 
^  in  succession  to  Lord  (George  Sackville,  bidding  him  charge.  He 
pretended  not  to  understand  the  order,  and  said  he  must  consult 
the  Prince  in  person.  The  same  order  was  given  to  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  who  commanded  in  the  second  line,  and  a  vigorous  charge 
made,  but  time  had  been  wasted,  and  it  was  too  late.  The  victory 
was  however  rendered  tolerably  complete  by  a  body  of  10,000 
men,  whom  Prince  Ferdinand  had  had  the  courage  and  foresight  to 
detach  from  his  army,  although  he  was  already  numerically  weaker 
than  his  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions. Lord  Qeorge  Sackville  was  tried  by  court  martial  and  dis- 
missed from  all  his  military  ai>pointments. 

The  story  of  the  British  victories  of  the  year  is  completed  by  the 
success  of  their  arms  in  Lidia,  where  the  siege  of  Madras  was  raised, 
much  of  the  Camatlc  secured,  and  Wandewash  taken  by  Colonel 
Coote. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  war  carried  on  under 
Frederick's  own  eye.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  much  the  same 
as  the  last.  The  Russians  advanced  to  gain  the  Oder,  and  fought 
^  .^  ...  wicl  won  the  battle  of  Zullichau  over  General  Wedel, 

(ovrtii  after  whidi  they  were  j  oined  by  an  Austrian  army  under 

^'^i'**^  Loudon.    Against  this  united  force  the  King  advanced, 

leaving  Daun's  army  already  threatening  B^lin.  He  met  Saltikow 
and  Loudon  at  Kunersdorl  The  Russian  position  was  forced, 
seventy  cannon  taken,  and  the  victory  appeared  complete,  when  sud- 
denly Loudon  advanced  with  his  troops  and  altered  the  feite  of  the 
day.  In  these  two  last  battles  the  Prussian  forces  had  been  weakened 
.  by  30,000  men,  and  the  King,  feeling  certain  that  he  was  at 
the  end  of  his  resources,  made  every  arrangement  for  committing 
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suicide.  Unaccoantably  the  enemy  did  not  adyance,  and  he  had 
time  to  collect  a  few  troops.  But  fortune  was  still  against  him; 
his  general,  Fink,  with  [12,000  men,  was  surrounded,  and  had 
to  surrender  at  Mazen;  Dresden  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Daun.  After  this  reinforcements  from  the  army  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
enabled  the  King  to  continue  the  campaign,  till  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter  made  it  necessary  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  The  following 
year  Frederick  still  made  head  against  his  gathering  enemies.  He 
was  unable  indeed  to  saye  Berlin  from  the  hands  of  the  Bussians,  but 
he  rescued 'Silesia  by  the  victory  which  he  gained  oyer  Loudon 
at  Liegnitz,  and  at  his  approach  the  Bussians  fled  from 
his  capitaL  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  Dffun,  Torgaa. 
who  was  still  master  of  Saxony.  The  fearful  battle  of  ^'^^' 
Torgau  was  fought,  where  the  victory  was  secured  to  the  Prussians, 
but  at  the  cost  of  14,000  men ;  the  Austrians  are  said  to  have  lost 
20,000.    This  was  the  last  pitched  battle  of  the  war. 

The  constant  success  of  his  schemes  raised  Pitt  to  the  highest 
eminence  of  power.     His  ministry  was  unopposed.  pn-cainmM 
Year  by  year  he  was  enabled,  without  difficulty,  to  carry  ^  ****• 
through  the  House  a  subsidy  of  j£670,000  to  the  Prussian  King,  and 
to  set  his  estimates  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  millions,  a  sum  before 
this  unheard  o£    His  power  over  the  House  was  absolute ;  members 
were  actually  afraid  of  replying  to  him,  and  the  only  difficulty 
which  met  him  was  the  temper  of  his  relative  Temple,  who  insisted 
upon  receiving  the  Gkarter,  and  almost  shipwrecked  the  ministry  by 
his  selfish  claims.    It  was  at  this  moment  of  proe^erity  n^  nnc  diM. 
that  the  King  suddenly  died,  and,  as  had  long  been  ^^  *•»  *'••• 
^Epected,  a  change  took  place  in  the  counsels  of  the  Sovereign. 
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ON  the  25tli  of  October  news  was  brought  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
that  his  grandfather  was  dead.  It  was  an  event  which  must 
have  been  for  some  time  e34>ected,  and  George  III.  and  his  friends 
were  prepared  for  it  His  training  had  been  somewhat  peculiar. 
The  Princess  of  Wales,  his  mother,  had  kept  him  much  Bote's  inflvraM 
secluded,  and  his  education  had  been  chiefly  withdrawn  ^^*  y**"* 
from  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  men  whom  the  King  itm. 
had  given  him  as  governors,  and  intrusted  to  sub-preceptors  of  the 
Princess's  own  choosing.  Her  constant  firiend  and  adviser  in  this  and 
other  family  matters  had  been  Lord  Bute,  who  had  thereby  acquired 
the  greatest  influence  over  the  young  King.  It  was  understood  that 
henceforth  his  advice  would  chiefly  regulate  the  policy  of  the  Crown. 
His  influence  and  that  of  the  teachers  he  had  selected,  some  of 
them  it  is  believed  nominated  by  Bolingbroke,  had  all  tended 
politically  in  one  direction,  so  much  so  that  complaints  had  been 
made,  though  uselessly,  to  the  late  King  of  the  unconstitutional 
precepts  which  his  heir  was  being  taught  The  views  with  which 
the  young  Prince's  mind  was  fllled  were  those  which  Bolingbroke 
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had  developed  in  ''The  Patriot  King."  The  beneficent  rale  of  a 
poweiful  monarch  goyeming  his  people  by  his  own  will,  but  for  their 
good^  was  the  ideal  he  had  been  taught  to  set  before  hinu  It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  since  1688  the  will  of  the  sovereign  had 
been  held  captive  by  that  great  Whig  party  which  had  produced  the 
Revolution  and  secured  the  Hanoverian  succession.  And  it  had 
been  impressed  upon  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  free  the  prerogative 
from  this  state  of  servitude,  and  to  annihilate  party  government  by 
restoring  to  the  Grown  its  freedom  of  choice  and  action.  It  was  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  carrying  out  this  plan  that  the  King 
began  his  reign.  Nor  was  the  plan,  had  it  been  properly  executed, 
either  impossible  or  unjust.  It  was  felt  that  the  old  party  divisions 
were  in  fact  obsolete,  that  Whig  and  Tory,  in  the  sense  of  Hanoverian 
ctoocit'i  vitw  ^^d  Jacobite,  were  things  of  the  past ;  and  that  it  was 
of  i«7»it7.  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  service  that  able  and 
loyal  men  should  be  excluded  from  all  share  of  the  Government 
because,  very  frequently  on  only  hereditary  grounds,  they  belonged 
to  a  party  opposed  to  the  great  Whig  connection.  Yet  such  had  been 
the  case.  Parliamentary  contests  had,  tiU  Pitt's  accession  to  power, 
been  nothing  but  greedy  struggles  for  place  and  power  between  two 
sections  of  the  Whig  party  which  had  separated  in  1716.  Had  the 
King  made  use  of  his  present  popularity,  and  of  that  advantage 
which  he  possessed  over  his  predecessors  in  his  English  birth,  to 
exercise  his  prerogative  of  choice  in  selecting  eminent  men  from  all 
parties  for  his  ministry,  and  had  he  taken  for  his  chief  minister  a 
man  who  stood  well  with  the  nation,  the  ffeling  of  the  country  would 
almost  certainly  have  gone  with  him.  Unfortunately  his  somewhat 
narrow  intellect  and  his  restricted  education  made  him  unable  to 
take  a  wide  view  of  his  position,  filled  him  with  a  vehement  prejudice 
against  the  whole  Whig  party,  and  made  him  rest  for  support  on 
the  personal  friendship  of  a  second-rate  man,  who  laboured  under 
the  unpopularity  attending  his  Scotch  birth  and  his  supposed  favour 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  behaviour  of  the  young  King  was  at  first  all  that  could  be 
desired.  In  his  family  relations  indeed  he  was  nearly  always 
respectable.  He  still  further  added  to  his  popularity  by  directing  a 
change  in  the  law  with  regard  to  the  judges,  so  that  their  conmussions 
no  longer  terminated  with  the  death  of  the  King.  They  hencefor- 
ward held  their  commissions  Cor  life,  unless  deprived  of  them  at  the 
joint  petition  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  They  were  thus 
rendered  absolutely  independent  of  Court  favour. 
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The  six  months  which  elapsed  before  the  dissolntion  of  Parliament 
passed  without  any  great  changes,  although  there  was  ^^^^  ^^^ 
no  lack  of  indication  of  what  was  coming.  The  King's  of  ehuge. 
name  was  constantly  put  forward.  Newcastle,  who  had  ^^*^' 
kept  all  patronage  in  his  hands,  found  places  filled  without  his 
knowledge,  and  complained  that  he  was  met  with  the  uniform  answer 
that  it  was  the  King's  desire  ;  and  Bute  openly  rebuked  Lord  Anson 
for  filling  the  Admiralty  boroughs  without  consulting  the  Eling. 
With  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  the  changes  in  the  ministry 
began.  Legge  gaye  place  at  the  Exchequer  to  Lord  Barrington ; 
Charles  Townshend  became  Secretary  at  War,  and  Dashwood,  another 
follower  of  Bute's,  took  the  place  that  Townshend  vacated,  while 
four  days  afterwards  (March  25th)  Bute  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State  in  the  place  of  Lord  Holdemess,  who  had  been 
removed  and  handsomely  compensated.  The  admission  of  Bute  to 
the  ministry  could  hardly  fSedl  to  produce  the  dismissal  of  Pitt,  for 
on  the  great  question  of  the  day  they  were  in  direct  antagonism. 
Bute,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  opposition  to  all  that  the  Whigs 
had  done,  was  determined  if  possible  to  break  off  the  English 
connection  with  the  Continent ;  and,  unable  to  see  the  difference 
between  buying  troops  from  a  Prince  of  Hesse  and  assisting  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  time  in  a  war  from  which  England  was 
reaping  nothing  but  benefit,  he  intended  to  refuse  the  payment  of  the 
King  of  Prussia's  subsidy,  and  was  strongly  bent  upon  peace. 

Frederick's  own  campaign  of  1760  had  closed,  as  has  been  already 
said,  with  the  dreadful  battle  of  Torgau,  and  the  same  Th«euipidcB 
year  Prince  Ferdinand  had  held  the  French  in  check,  2^'/j[  J^ 
worsting  them  at  Warburg,  but  had  been  unable  to  keep  <«'  pm««- 
them  out  of  Gottingen  and  Cassel;  and  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  detached  to  the  siege  of  Wesel,  had  been  defeated  at 
Kloster-Campen.  In  1761  the  campaign  was  continued,  and  the 
Duke  of  Broglie  was  driven  back  to  the  Maine  and  beaten  at  Langen- 
Saltza,  But  Prince  Ferdinand  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  what 
he  had  regained.  The  French  again  advanced,  and  in  June  the 
Prince  of  Soubise  joined  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  they  together 
moved  forward  to  the  Lippe.  They  were  defeated  at  Kirch-Denkem, 
but  the  effect  of  the  victory  was  small,  and  both  armies  closed  the  year 
in  much  the  same  position  as  they  began  it  These  campaigns,  result- 
ing in  little  but  loss  of  life,  and  the  exertions  which  they  entailed, 
and  which  had  brought  France  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  had 
become  intolerable ;  and  early  in  the  year  De  Choiseul  had  induced 
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both  Austria  «nd  Bnssia  to  consent  to  negotiations  at  Angsbtii^ 
But  as  the  connection  of  England  with  the  continental  question  was 
accidental,  and  her  quarrel  with  France  quite  separate  from  it,  it 
was  thought  expedient  that  a  separate  arrangement  should  be  made 
between  the  two  countries.  For  this  purpose  M.  de  Bussy  was  in 
June  sent  to  England  and  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  to  Paris. 
'  The  terms  offered  by  the  French  were  not  unreasonable.  The 
difficulties  lay  in  Pitf  s  Tiews  as  to  the  rights  of  England,  which  were 
Separate  Undoubtedly  very  high.    He  had,  as  he  said  that  he  was 

a«gotutiou  able  to  do,  raised  England  from  her  d^radation.  He 
and  Bngiaad.  had  doue  this  by  means  of  a  successful  war,  and  had  no 
jvM  1761.  mind  to  lose  his  work  or  to  consent  to  what  would  be 
but  a  mere  cessation  of  hostilities,  de  would  have,  he  said,  no  new 
Peace  of  Utrecht  Choiseul's  first  offer  (on  the  26th  of  March)  was, 
that  each  of  the  belligerents  should  keep  what  they  held  in  Europe 
on  the  Ist  of  May,  in  West  India  and  Africa  on  the  Ist  of  July,  and 
in  India  on  the  1st  of  September.  Pitt-  refused  this,  iuHTBting  that 
ntfe  oppoMi  the  date  fixed  in  all  cases  should  be  that  of  the  signature 
v****-  of  the  treaty.    He  was  hoping  in  fact  that  fresh  victories 

would  improve  his  position ;  nor  was  he  disappointed.  Before  the 
end  of  July  Belleisle,  an  island  which  must  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  France,  Dominique  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Pondicherry  in 
the  East,  were  added  to  our  conquests.  The  territorial  arrangementB 
were  for  the  most  part  easQy  settled ;  buf  three  demands  of  the  French 
Pitt  obstinately  refused  to  grant.  These  were  the  restoration  of  one 
of  her  African  settlements  and  Belleisle  in  exchange  for  portions  of 
Germany  then  in  her  possession — ^these  Pitt  demanded  without 
exchange ;  secondly,  compensation  for  prizes  taken  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war ;  and  lastiy,  the  withdrawal  of  all  English  troops  horn 
Germany.  As  the  first  of  these  demands  was  not  unreasonable,  as 
the  second  was  obviously  just,  and  the  third  belonged,  and  could 
probably  have  been  transferred,  to  the  genersd  Congress,  Pitt  would 
scarcely  have  refused  them  had  he  not  seen  reason  for  beKeving  that 
the  propositions  of  the  French  were  hoUow.  The  fsict  is,  he  was 
already  beginning  to  suspect,  and  more  than  suspect,  the  existence  of 
a  treaty  inimical  to  English  interests  between  France  and  Spain 
Ever  since  the  accession  of  Charles  III.  to  the  Spanish  throne,  in  the 
year  1769,  the  two  Courts  had  been  gradually  approaching  one 
swpMtiac  the  another ;  and  the  policy  which  Marlborough's  wars  had 
F^D^oom-^*  been  designed  to  check  was  gradually  winning  its  object. 
i««t.  In  Jtdy  Be  Bussy,  on  presenting  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
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treatj^  appended  to  it  certain  claims  on  the  part  of  Spain,  desiring 
that  these  might  be  settled  at  the  same  time  as  the  French  claims. 
Pitt  was  naturally  indignant  at  this,  and  haughtily  replied,  that  France 
was  ''  not  at  any  time  to  presume  a  right  of  intermeddling  in  such 
disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain."  The  Spanish  minister, 
G^eneral  Wall,  owned  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the  measure,  but 
expressed  peaceful  wishes  with  regard  to  England.  However,  though 
Bristol,  the  "Rriglia^  minister  at  Madrid,  had  been  so  completely 
deceiyed  that  he  continued  to  assert  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Spanish  Court,  the  correctness  of  Fitfs  surmises  became  evident,  when 
In  August  the  arrangement  known  as  the  Family  Compact  was  signed. 
By  this  treaty  the  Bourbon  houses  of  Spain  and  France  contracted  a 
close  and  perpetual  alliance.  Besides  France  and  Spain  the  Bourbon 
Princes  of  Naples  and  Parma  were  to  be  admitted  to  it.  There  was  a 
secret  clause  binding  Spain  to  declare  war  on  England  if  peace  was 
not  made  before  May  1762.  The  knowledge  of  this  treaty  induced 
Pitt  not  only  to  break  off  negotiations,  but  to  determine  upon  war 
with  Spain,  for  which  he  immediately  made  preparations,  planning 
a  great  expedition  against  Havannah  in  the  West  and  Manilla  in  the 
East  Indies.  With  his  usual  haughtiness,  he  urged  these  measures 
upon  the  Council,  but  Temple  alone  supported  him.  pitindfiii. 
He  indignantly  declared  that  he  would  not  be  respon-  ^^  ^  ^^61. 
Bible  for  measures  he  did  not  manage,  and  on  the  5th  of  October 
resigned.  Thus  terminated  that  splendid  administration  which  had 
raised  England  from  the  depths  of  degradation  to  a  position  of  first- 
rate  importance  in  Europe. 

Bute  was  at  once  practically  supreme  in  the  Council,  although  he 
had  yet  to  rid  himself  of  Newcastle.    He  was  afraid  of  B«t«  virtua 
Pittas  popularity,  and  did  his  best  to  injure  him  by  ■»*«*rttr. 
persuading  him  to  accept  a  pension,  and  the  title  of  Lady  Chatham  for 
his  wife,  hoping  by  that  means  to  make  it  appear  that  Pitt  was  not 
hostile  to  his  Gk)Temment,  or  at  all  events  to  wreck  his  popularity, 
which  rested  largely  on  the  pubKc  belief  in  his  disint^estedness. 
Lord  Egremont  became  Secretary  in  his  place.     Before  the  year 
was  over  Pitt's  wisdom  was  vindicated.    The  change  of  ministry 
in  England  and  the  safe  arrival  of  the  treasure-ships,  which  Pitt  would 
have  forestalled,  changed  the  tone  of- the  Spanish  Government,  and 
even  the  pacific  Bute  found  it  necessary  to  declare  war  in  January 
1762.   Already  the  impossibility  of  Bute's  peacefrd  view  ^^  ^^ 
was  demonstrated,  but  he  none  the  less  prevented  the  spids. 
payment  of  the  Ftussian  subsidy ;  although  this  looked  ^^'*' 
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veij  like  a  bieacli  of  faith,  it  could  be  urged  in  extenuatioii  that 
Fiederick'B  need  was  much  lessened  by  the  death  of  the  Czarina  and 
the  accession  of  Peter  III.,  a  devoted  friend  and  admiier  of  the  Prus- 
sian King.  Bate's  policy  was  indeed  so  completely  opposed  to  that 
of  his  predecessors,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  even  nsed  his 
influence  to  induce  Russia  to  withdraw  from  its  new  alliance.  This 
change  of  policy  afforded  Newcastle,  who  was  conscious  that  he  was 
sooner  or  later  to  be  got  rid  of,  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  ministiy 
with  dignity.  On  his  resignation  Bute  at  once  named  himself  Prime 
Minister,  and  proceeded  to  cany  out,  in  some  points  at  least,  his 
favourite  principles.  These  were  peace  at  almost  any  price,  and  the 
abandonment  of  continental  connections,  the  increase  and  restoration 
of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  Qovemment  without  bribery.  But 
these  aspirations  Regenerated  in  practice  into  a  war,  which  was 
successful  owing  to  his  .predecessor's  arrangements,  a  vindictive 
assault  upon  the  Whig  party,  and  the  most  shameless  corruption  ever 
practised  in  England.  The  expeditions  which  Pitt  had  planned  were 
carried  out  Martinique,  held  to  be  impregnable,  and  with  it 
Grenada,  St  Lucia,  and  St  Vincent,  were  captured  by  a  squadron 
under  Bodney,  and  tius  was  but  a  steppingHStone  to  the  capture  of 
the  still  greater  prize  —  Havamia.  The  expedition  against  the 
Philippine  Islands  was  equally  successful 

But  Bute,  in  his  eagerness  for  peace,  did  not  even  wait  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  expeditions,  but  at  once  reopened  peace  negotiations 
with  France.  Left  to  himself,  he  would  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
last  great  conquests.  Coimcillors  less  anxious  for  peace  succeeded  in 
getting  them  exchanged  for  Florida.  In  November  .the  peace  was 
Tenuof  tht  sig^^ed.  The  conditions  were  much  the  same  as  those  of 
peaoe.  the  preceding  year.    Canada  passed  wholly  to  the  English, 

*^'  '  the  French  retaining  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  with  the 

rights  of  fishing.  England  kept  Tobago,  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and 
Grenada,  but  restored  Martinique  and  St.  Luda.  Minorca  and 
Belleisle  were  to  be  exchanged.  The  French  evacuated  their 
conquests  in  Germany,  but  on  the  other  hand — and  this  was  a 
concession  Pitt  had  refused — Goree  was  restored  to  France,  and  the 
English  army  was  withdrawn  from  Germany.  In  India  the  French 
were  to  have  no  military  establishment,  but  their  factories  were 
restored.  All  the  Spanish  claims  on  England  were  rejected. 
On  the  whole,  the  peace,  though  it  did  not  destroy  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  as  Pitt  would  have  wished,  probably  gave  England  as  much 
as  she  had  a  right  to  expect    The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  was 
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rendered  easier  by  Frederick's  continued  saocesses  in  Germany. 
Although  the  Czarina  Catherine,  who  had  succeeded  Peter,  had 
rererted  to  the  old  policy  of  Russia,  and  withdrawn.her  ^^^^    ^^ 
troops  from  Frederick's  assistance,  he  had  been  able  to  8«vm  tmn' 
retain  his  superiority  throughout  the  campaign.    Prince  ^^' 
Ferdinand  had  gained  fresh  successes  in  Westphalia,  and  had  taken 
Caaael  from  the  French ;  while  Prince  Henry,  Frederick's  brother, 
had  won  a  Tictory  at  Freiberg,  which  dosed  the  Seven  Tears^ 
War. 

Bute,  while  thus  obtaining  peace,  though  in  a  way  so  irritating  to 
our  Qerman  friends  that  England  stood  henceforward  absolutely 
without  allies,  had  been  carrying  on  his  vindictiye  attack  upon  the 
Whigs.  The  opportunity  selected  for  this  purpose  was  the  passage 
of  the  peace  through  Parliament.  Qrenville,  a  man  of  firmness,  but 
without  commanding  abilities,  and  deficient  in  tact,  had  .  ^^^ 
taken  Pitt's  place  as  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  wnigi. 
But  he  was  not  regarded  as  strong  enough  to  make  head  ^*^'  ^^'  ^^^'- 
against  the  opposition  which  was  expected,  for  the  Whigs  of  all 
sections,  conscious  of  Bute's  desigua  against  them,  were  b^^inning  to 
combine.  Bute  selected  a  man  of  greater  powers  to  assist  him.  He 
bargained  with  Fox  (whose  conscience  was  not  scrupulous  when  money 
was  to  be  made)  to  assume  the  lead  of  the  House.  It  was  hoped  that  he 
«mght  bring  some  Whigs  with  him.  This  he  found  himself  unable  to 
do,  and  with  consummate  audacity  set  to  work  to  purchase  a  majority. 
The  Paymaster's  office  became  in  fieust  a  shop  for  the  purchase  of  votes, 
jC200  being  the  least  price  given.  Against  such  a  majority  all  efforts 
were  of  course  useless,  and  the  peace  received  the  approbation  of  Par- 
liament After  this  victory  vengeance  began.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  head  of  the  great  Whig  house  of  Cavendish,  for  declining 
to  attend  a  Cabinet  Council,  was  rudely  deprived  of  the  office  of 
Chamberlain,  and  the  King  with  his  own  hand  scratched  his  name  off 
the  list  of  Privy  Councillors.  All  place-men  who  had  voted  against  the 
peace  were  dismissed.  Newcastle  and  Bockingham  were  removed 
from  their  Lord  Lieutenancies,  and  even  the  meanest  officers  of  the 
administration — ^tax-gatherers  and  customhouse  officers,  who  owed 
their  places  to  Whig  patronage^  were  removed.  Bute  appeared 
triumphant.  Even  the  cider  tax,  a  ridiculously  uufSsdr  excise  sug- 
gested by  the  ignorance  of  Dashwood,  his  Chancellor  of  bvu  rwi«Ba. 
the  Exchequer,  was  carried  by  a  large  minority  in  his  ^*^  **  ^*^ 
venal  House.  Suddenly  Bute  resigned.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
why.    Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  conscious  of  the  unpopularity 
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he  had  ineaxred.  His  Peace  of  PaiiB  was  distasteful  to  the  nation ; 
he  had  driven  from  office  Pitt,  the  fayoorite  of  the  people ;  he  was 
a  Scotchman ;  the  voice  of  scandal  constantly  coupled  his  name  with 
that  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  the  odious  name  of  favourite 
was  indiasolubly  attached  to  him.  Whether  well  or  ill  founded,  his 
unpopularity  had  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  he  was  afraid  to  leave 
his  house  without  a  bodyguard  of  prize-fighters.  Perhaps  experience 
had  taught  him  his  unfitness  to  conduct  the  Gk)vemment.  Perhaps^ 
and  this  was  the  general  belief  of  the  time,  he  preferred  the  irre- 
sponsible power  of  the  favourite  to  the  dangers  and  responsibility  of 
the  minister.    He  named  Qrenville  for  his  successor. 

Ha  BMliM 

orwTUto  M  Uf  and  as  he  had  always  used  him  as  his  creature,  he  pro- 
'^*'^-  bably  still  hoped  to  find  him  a  pliant  tooL    In  this 

he  was  disappointed ;  and  though  for  a  few  years  he  doubtless  had 
much  private  influence  with  the  King,  this  part  of  his  career  has 
been  much  exaggerated,  and  he  himself  complained  bitterly  of  the 
King's  ingratitude. 

With  Qrenville  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  Egremont  and  Lord 
Halifax,  were  regarded  as  holding  the  direction  of  public  affiurs. 
This  mimstzy  has  therefore  been  sometimes  called  The 
miaictrr.  Triumvirate.    Bute  found  them  by  no  means  ready  to 

17CS.  accept  his  interference,  and  soon  began  to  intrigue  against 

theuL  Qrenville  more  than  once  complained  to  the  King  of  his 
want  of  confidence.  The  sudden  death  of  Lord  Egremont  gave  an 
opportunity  for  a  change  in  the  ministry,  and  Bute  so  far  changed 
his  former  policy  as  to  recommend  the  King  to  send  for  Pitt.  A 
long  interview  with  the  King,  in  which-  Pitt  stated  the  necessity  of 
bringing  back  some  of  the  Wldg  connection  to  power,  left  him  with 
the  impression  that  he  was  to  be  minister,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Whig 
chiefs  accordingly.  But  two  days  after,  on  a  second  interview,  he 
found  matters  changed.  The  Eling  wished  the  Earl  of  Northumber^ 
land  Bute's  intended  son-in-law,  to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  desired 
several  of  the  present  ministry  to  be  retained.  This  Pitt  would  not 
hear  of,  designating  Temple,  Devonshire,  and  others  who  had  just 
fallen  under  the  King's  displeasure,  as  his  colleagues.  The  negotia- 
BtdfordjoiBs  *io^  ^*®  broken  off.  Probably  on  the  day  which  inter 
um  ninisfery.  vened  between  the  two  interviews  Bute  had  changed 
his  mind.  In  carrying  through  the  peace  negotiations  he  had  been 
assisted  by  that  section  of  the  Whigs  which  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  is  to  this  section  that  Fox  belonged.  The 
Duke,  though  of  a  retiring  character,  was  now  induced  to  accept  office 
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by  a  false  nunoTUy  that  Pitt  liad  ezpresaly  declared  that  he  would  not 
admit  him  to  any  Government  of  which  he  was  the  duel  A  mixed 
ministiy  of  the  followers  of  Qrenville  and  Bedford  was  formed,  and 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bedford  Ministry.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  were  HalifeuL  and  Lord  Sandwich,  a  man  of 
mean  character  and  licentious  morals. 

The  new  ministry  met  Parliament  on  the  15th  of  November,  and 
both  Houses  were  at  once  occupied  with  questions  with 
regard  to  Wilkes.  The  unpopularity  of  Bute  had  wukM. 
found  expression  in  numerous  pamphlets.  Among  the  ^^'^ 
Opposition  writers  was  Wilkes,  member  for  Aylesbury,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  an  author  of  the  name  of  Churchill,  had  established  a 
paper,  Ths  North  BriUmy  in  which  the  favourite  and  his  Govern- 
ment had  been  very  roughly  handled,  and  which  won  popularity  by 
unreasoning  general  assaultis  upon  the  Scotch  nation.  He  had  so  far 
exceeded  the  usual  practice  of  pamphleteers  of  the  time  as  to 
write  the  names  of  his  opponents  at  full  length,  instead  of  employing 
initials.  When  the  King  had  prorogued  Parliament  (April  23rd)  on 
Bute's  resignation,  he  had  spoken  of  the  peace  as  honourable  to  his 
crown  and  beneficial  to  the  people.  This  produced  an  attack 
in  the  famous  No.  46  of  Th4  Norih  Briton.  Grenville  had  at  once 
proceeded  against  the  author.  A  general  warrant  (that  is,  a  warrant 
in  which  no  individual  names  are  mentioned)  was  issued  against 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  paper,  and  under  it 
Wilkes  was  apprehended,  his  house  and  papers  being  also  ransacked. 
He  at  once  became  a  political  martyr.  The  chiefs  of  the  Opposition, 
Temple  and  Grafton,  visited  him  in  his  prison,  and  he  proceeded  to 
try  the  validity  of  his  arrest.  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  before  whom  the 
case  came,  held  that  Wilkes  was  exempted  from  arrest  by  his  privilege 
aa  a  member ;  for  a  member  of  Parliament  is  free  from  arrest  on  all 
charges  except  those  of  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
a  libel,  he  said,  could  not  be  construed  as  a  breach  of  the  peace.  But 
though  the  law  had  fedled  to  punish  him,  he  was  pursued  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Government;  he  was  deprived  of  his  commission 
in  the  militia,  and  his  supporter.  Temple,  was  removed  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Buckinghamshire.  The  result  of  the  trial  was 
received  with  public  rejoicings  in  all  comers  of  England.  This  dis- 
pute between  Government  and  a  scuirilous  writer,  of  most  licentious 
morals,  would  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  although  it  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  session,  were  it  not  .one  of  the  proofs  of  the  want 
of  harmony  existing  between  Parliament  and  those  whom  Parliament 
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was  held  to  represent  It  ¥ras  one  of  sevexal  incidents  which  showed 
that  the  yenal  House  of  Commons,  consisting  of  nominees  of  the 
Court  or  great  families,  was  rapidly  ceasing  to  command  the 
obedience  of  the  people,  and  that  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution 
was  thereby  becoming  dislocated. 

The  question  at  once  came  before  both  Houses.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  it  assumed  a  personal  form.  Lord  Sandwich,  a  former  Mend 
of  Wilkes,  and  his  associate  in  his  greatest  debauchery,  but  now 
Secretary  of  State,  did  not  think  it  unbecoming  to  produce  an 
obscene  parody  on  Pope's  '^  Essay  on  Man,"  of  which  Wilkes  was 
the  author,  and  demand  his  punishment.  The  book  had  never  been 
published ;  fourteen  copies  had  been  privately  printed ;  it  had 
come  into  Sandwich's  possession  when  Wilkes's  house  was  ransacked, 
and  afterwards  by  tampering  with  Wilkes's  printer.  Sandwich  com- 
plained of  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  for  it  was  addressed  to  him. 
''Awake,  my  Sandwich!"  it  began,  instead  of  ''Awake,  my  St 
John!"  of  Pope's  Essay,  and  ridiculous  notes  were  added,  attributed 
to  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Qloucester,  who  had  annotated  Pope's 
work.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Wilkes  rose  and  complained  of 
his  imprisonment  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  but  he  met  with  little 
sympathy.  By  a  large  majority  No.  45  was  voted  to  be  a  seditions 
libel,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  A 
dangerous  riot  was  the  consequence,  nor  was  the  operation  com- 
pleted till  a  jackboot  and  petticoat,  the  popular  emblems  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Lord  Bute,  were  committed  to  the  flames  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  obnoxious  publication.  Further  proceedings 
against  Wilkes  were  postponed  by  a  duel  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  a  Mr.  Martin,  who  had  grossly  insulted  him,  and 
•zp«u«d  by  tiM  in  which  he  was  wounded ;  but  he  was  eventually 
LowwHouM.  expelled  fifom  his  place  in  the  House.  On  the  two 
constitutional  questions  which  were  involved  in  this  quarrel — ^the 
construction  to  be  given  to  the  privilege  of  members  and  the  legality 
of  general  warrants — the  popular  party  was  defeated,  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  support  of  Pitt  In  opposition  to  the  Cotrts  of  Law, 
Parliament  held  that  privilege  could  not  cover  a  seditious  libel ;  and 
Qrenville  and  his  majority  contrived  to  shelve  a  resolution  which 
was  introduced  declaring  the  illegality  of  general  warrants.  The 
whole  question  excited  the  intensest  interest ;  the  House  is  said  to 
have  once  sat  for  seventeen  hours.  Wilkes,  unable  to  withstand  all 
the  assaults  upon  him,  had,  in  spite  of  his  popularity,  been  obliged 
to  withdraw  to  (ranee. 
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Grenville  and  his  ministiy  had  hardly  completed  this  quaxiel,  in 
which  they  had  wantonly  embroiled  Parliament  and  people,  when 
they  took  a  &esh  step  which,  though  well  intentioned,  was  destined^ 
from  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  to  lose  England  the  best  of 
her  colonies. 

The  thirteen  American  provinces  owed  their  origin  to  many 
different  causes,  and  were  very  distinct  both  in  their  0^-1^^,,!^, 
character  and  laws.  There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  Amexieui 
group  of  New  England  provinces,  Connecticut^  Mas-  '~^'*™~- 
sachusetts,  New  Hampshire  (which  included  what  is  now  called 
Vermont),  and  Ehode  Island ;  these  owed  their  origin  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  though  the  first  zeal  of  their  Puritan  religion  had  died 
away,  much  of  the  stem  character  of  their  original  founders  remained 
among  the  population :  their  capital  was  Boston,  almost  surroimded 
by  the  sea,  and  already  a  port  of  very  considerable  importance  and 
wealth ;  the  Hudson  formed  their  boundary  towards  the  west  Then 
there  came  a  group  of  provinces  originally  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
and  known  as  the  New  Netherlands.  These  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  England  during  the  war  between  Holland  and  England  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  had  been  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
New  Amsterdam  became  New  York,  and  Fort  Orange,  higher  up  the 
stream,  Albany.  Another  part  of  the  same  grant  was  New  Jerseyi 
lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware.  This  had  been  given 
for  payment  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  Qeorge 
Carteret ;  the  western  part  had  been  subsequently  parted  with  by  Ber- 
keley to  the  Quakers,  and  the  whole  province,  which  was  surrendered 
to  1^6  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  therefore  known 
commonly  as  the  Jerseys,  and  was  peopled  almost  exclusively  by 
Quakers,  Presbyterians  and  Anabaptists.  Spreading  from  their 
colony  in  New  Jersey,  the  Quakers,  under  their  great  leader  William 
Penn,  had  occupied  the  large  province  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
capital  Philadelphia  lying  inland  to  the  west  One  other  province 
belongs  to  this  group,  Maryland,  which  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
appendage  to  Pennsylvania,  but  had  a  separate  assembly  of  its  own ; 
the  governor  however  was  generally  the  same  as  l^e  Pennsylvanian 
governor.  Below  these  two  groups  were  three  great  colonies,  owing 
their  origin  to  less  easily  defined  sources.  Virginia,  south  of  the 
Potomac,  originally  founded  by  Baleigh,  had  then  (by  a  grant  of 
King  James  I.)  passed  into  the  hands  of  merchant  adventurers. 
Behaving  badly,  and  quarrelling  with  their  colonists,  they  were 
deprived  of  their  rights,  and  in  1624  the  colony  became  a  Crown 

GOV.  MON.  [q] 
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colony.  It  had  been  peopled  principally  by  Cburcli  of  England 
men  and  by  men  of  good  EngUsh  birth.  As  the  oldest  colony  it 
was  the  best  peopled,  while  the  birth  and  character  of  its  proprietors, 
who  resembled  English  gentlemen,  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as 
the  aristocracy  of  the  colonies.  The  two  Oarolinas  had  been  granted 
to  a  number  of  proprietors  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but,  as  in  most 
other  cases,  the  original  proprietors  had  quarrelled  with  the  people, 
and  sold  their  rights  to  the  Crown.  Below  these  Carolinas  was 
Georgia,  founded  for  philanthropic  purposes  as  a  refuge  for  insolvent 
debtors  and  persecuted  Germans  by  General  Oglethorpe,  the  originator 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  EnglLah  prisons  in  1728.  The  only  power  not 
English  now  in  North  America  was  that  of  Spain,  which  had 
received  a  portion  of  Louisiana  from  the  French  in  exchange  for 
Florida,  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  cede  to  the  English.  French 
influence  had  disappeared  after  the  Peace  of  Paris. 

There  was  an  infinite  variety  of  religion,  law  and  government 
oonrtttatioBof  ^  these  provinces,  but  in  all  a  certain  assimilation 
tte  praviBSM.  to  the  Ibiglish  Constitution ;  a  house  of  assembly, 
an  upper  house  or  council,  Sometimes  elected,  sometimes  nominated 
by  the  governor,  and  the  governor  himself  in  the  Crown  colonies 
nominated  by  the  King  and  the  proprietors  in  conjunction.  The 
population  appears  to  have  been  about  two  and  a  half  millions. 

The  old  view  of  the  use  of  colonies  was  that  they  should  be  employed 
j^^^^,^^^,^  entirely  for  the  advantage  of  the  mother  country.  It 
(moDioDiid  was  held  that,  by  the  mere  fieict  of  their  existence,  and 
for  the  protection  they  received,  they  were  bound  by 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  They  were  thus  the  constant  subject  of  mer- 
cantile legislation  in  favour  of  the  mother  country,  and  by  the 
existing  navigation  laws  very  dose  restrictions  were  laid  upon  their 
trade.  By  those  laws  the  colonies  were  prohibited  from  procuring 
a  large  number  of  articles — ^those,  namely,  which  formed  the  chief 
manufactures  of  England — anywhere  except  from  the  mother  country. 
They  thus  became  naturally  one  of  our  principal  purchasers.  Al- 
though their  imports  into  England  weare  considerable,  the  balance  of 
trade  was  constantly  against  them — ^that  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  th^ 
constantly  owed  laj^  sums  of  money  to  England.  This  balance  had, 
of  course,  from  time  to  time  to  be  made  up  by  payments  in  actual 
money,  which  was  chiefly  procured  by  the  colonies  by  means  of 
illicit  trade,  carried  on  partly  with  the  West  India  Islands,  but 
chiefly  with  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America,  and  was  illicit  chiefly 
in    that  it  broke  the  customhouse    regulations  of   Spain.      The 
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colonial  illicit  01  free  trade,  aa  it  was  called,  was  regarded  in  point 
of  morality  as  something  quite  different  from  European  smuggling. 
It  was  carded  on  openly  and  systematically  by  the  best  colonial 
merchants,  and  enabled  the  colonies  to  get  rid  of  their  timber  and 
those  wooden  products  known  under  the  name  of  I^ber,  and  also  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  their  feum  produce  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  wasted.  A  wise  minister  would  not  have  thought  of 
meddling  with  such  a  business,  which  was  in  feust  the  only  means  by 
which  the  colonists  were  enabled  to  carry  on  conveniently  their 
trade  with  England.  But  Qrenville,  with  his  narrow  and  legal  turn 
of  mind,  could  see  no  difference  between  colonial  smug-  q^,^  „p. 
gling  and  smuggling  in  England.  This  he  was  deter-  vnMioa  of 
mined  to  put  down,  and  not  content  with  tl^e  ordinary  *"" 
means  of  repression,  English  men-of-war  were  employed  in  all  direc- 
tions as  customhouse  vessels,  and  naval  officers,  people  said,  were 
degraded  into  customhouse  officers  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  effect 
was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  trade  of  America.  And,  as  if  to 
render  the  position  of  the  colonists  still  more  distressing,  in  1764  a 
series  of  enactments  were  made,  laying'  duties  upon  various  articles 
for  the  benefit  of  England, — at  the  same  time  declaring  for  the  first 
time  the  right  of  England  to  raise  a  revenue  from  her  colonies ;  and 
while  the  quantity  of  money  in  America  had  been  considerably 
diminished  by  the  stoppage  of  the  free  trade,  the  present  Act  was 
rendered  more  irksome  by  ordering  all  the  duties  imposed  to  be 
paid  in  hard  cash  into  the  English  Exchequer.  It  was  coupled,  too, 
with  another  Act  stopping  the  use  of  paper  money  in  America. 
Taken  together,  this  series  of  arrangements  had  therefore  produced 
the  following  effects — a  large  branch  of  commerce,  the  chief  source  of 
ready  money,  was  destroyed ;  at  the  same  time  more  ready  money 
was  demanded  by  England ;  and  the  colonists  saw  themselves  pre- 
vented even  from  carrying  on  their  domestic  trade  in  the  ordinary 
channels. 

These  measures  had  produced  retaliation  from  the  Americans ;  it 
had  been  determined  that  as  little  trade  as  possible  should  be  carried 
-on  with  England.  Lamb  was  not  to  be  eaten,  and  lambs  were  not 
•killed,  in  order  to  increase  the  stock  of  sheep  for  the  supply  of 
the  wool  which  was  England's  great  manufacture ;  and  in  all  other 
possible  ways  men  denied  themselves  European  luxuries.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  preamble  of  the  Act  for  the  new  duties  stated  the 
necessity  for  nosing  a  revenue  from  the  English  colonies,  ^^^  gtanp 
•and  at  tiie  same  time  Grenville  had  proposed  a  Stamp 
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Act  as  one  of  the  meaiu  of  xaiaing  sacli  revenue.  With  ningnlar  want 
of  wifldom,  though  with  kindly  feeling,  he  put  off  biinging  in  a  Bill 
for  tlie  establishment  of  this  tax,  which  would  be  an  article  of  ezcLse 
or  inland  duty,  till  the  assemblies  of  the  different  colonies  had 
stated  their  views  with  regard  to  it  The  Americans,  though  pro- 
bably without  any  real  legal  grounds,  drew  a  line  between  the  levy- 
ing of  customs  and  the  imposing  of  an  inland  tax.  It  is  probable 
that  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  they  were  liable  to  both,  for  even 
the  Long  Parliament  had  only  granted  temporary  exemptions  &om 
taxation.  But  when  their  attention  was  drawn  to  the  intentions  and 
claims  of  the  J!nglish  Parliament,  and  when  a  tax,  new  in  UcX 
though  perhaps  not  in  prindpLe,  was  suggested  to  them,  and  a  year 
given  them  to  talk  it  over,  it  was  natural  that  their  opposition  should 
be  roused.  Five  colonies  sent  petitions  against  the  new  measures, 
but  they  were  wholly  disregarded,  and  the  Stamp  Act  passed  with- 
out much  opposition  in  Padiament. 

The  ministry  seemed  unusually  strong— it  had  triumphed  over 
Tktxiiiff'i  Wilkes;  audits  financial  policy,  though  ruinous,  had 
°'''*^  been  accapted — ^whan  suddenly  the  King  became  alarm' 

ingly  ill,  suffering  from  tiiat  loss  of  intellect  which  afterwards  incapa- 
citated him  from  reigning.  In  alarm  at  this  illness,  on  his  recovery 
he  desired  a  Regency  Bill  to  be  passed.  The  natural  person  to  have 
appointed  Begent  would  have  been  the  Queen.  The  Eling  had  been 
hastily  married  in  the  first  year  <A  his  reign  (1761)  to  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Mecklenburg,  a  marriage  which,  as  it  was  contracted 
chiefly  by  the  influence  of  the  Princess  Dowager  and  Lord  Bute, 
and  without  the  will  of  the  Sang,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing 
him  from  his  dangerous  love  for  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  might  have 
been  expected  to  turn  out  ill,  but  whidi  became  in  fact  a  happy  life- 
long union.  The  King  however,  instead  of  suggesting,  as  was  natural, 
that  his  wife  should  be  Begent,  desired  to  keep  the  appointment  in 
the  Etfraoy  ^  °^^  hands.  The  Gk)vemment  obj  ected  to  this,  with- 
201.  out  limitations,  and  suggested  that  the  King's  choice 

^  ^'  should  lie  among  the  Queen  and  the  members  of  the 

Royal  Family  resident  in  England.  When  this  Bill  was  brought 
forward  it  was  pertinently  asked  who  the  Royal  Family  were  ?  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  ministry  did  not  themselves  know  how 
to  define  it.  They  ultimately  concluded,  however,  that  the  Princess 
Dowager  was  not  a  relation  of  her  own  son.  In  making  this  ridicu- 
lous assertion,  and  insulting  the  Princess  by  excluding  her  name, 
they  were  probably  instigated  by  the  dread  of  a  Bate  ministry  in 
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oaae  anything  fihould  happen  to  the  King.  In  pnnaance  of  this 
policy,  Halifax  hnnied  to  t^e  King,  and  persuaded  him  that  the  nn- 
popnlarity  of  the  Princess  Dowager  was  such  that  the  introduction 
of  hei  name  in  the  Bill  would  infallibly  be  followed  by  its  omission 
on  the  demand  of  the  Commons,  and  the  Princess  thus  exposed  to 
public  insult.  The  King,  taken  off  his  guard,  and  naturally  wishing 
to  spare  his  mother  so  public  a  mark  of  disrespect,  consented  to  the 
omission  of  her  name.  The  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords  and  passed,  limiting  the  regency  to  the  Queen  and  the  descen- 
dants of  the  late  King  and  Queen  resident  in  England.  When  the 
Lord  Chancellor — an  honest  man— explained  to  the  King  what  he 
had  done,  he  was  much  disturbed,  but  no  entreaties  of  his  could 
more  Qrenville  to  change  the  BilL  Upon  its  introduction  into  the 
Lower  House '  the  absence  of  the  name  of  the  Princess  was  at  once 
remarked,  and  a  large  majority  Toted  for  its  introduction ;  thus  mak- 
ing obyious  to  the  King  the  shameless  trick  of  which  he  had  been 
the  victim.  For  this  he  could  not  forgive  Grenville  and  Bedford, 
and  at  once  began  arrangements  for  getting  rid  of  them. 

For  this  purpose  he  called  in  the  assistance  and  experience  of 
his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose  upright  and  consistent 
conduct  had  given  him  an  authority  and  importance  ^  tutiinifor 
which  he  had  not  sought.  He  was  a  firm  Whig,  and  aeiuuii»«r 
had  of  late  years  regarded  Pitt  as  the  real  head  of  that  ^'^"^'^^ 
great  party.  To  him  therefore  the  Duke  now  applied.  In  a  long  inter- 
view Pitt  explained  his  views  and  stated  his  terms.  He  demanded 
that  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe  should  be 
entered  into,  to  balance  the  Family  Compact,  that  general  war- 
rants should  henceforward  be  declared  illegal,  and  that  officers 
dismissed  for  political  reasons  should  be  restored.  Everything 
seemed  to  promise  success,  but  Pitt  wished  to  see  Temple,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  relationship,  party,  personal  friend- 
ship, and  even  pecuniary  assistance.  After  his  interview  with 
Temple  it  was  evident  that  some  obstacle  had  arisen,  and  the 
negotiation  was  broken  o£L  The  fieict  is,  that  Temple,  infinitely  Pitf s 
inferior,  had  come  to  terms  with  Gteorge  Qrenville,  and  was  planning 
a  family  OrenviUe  ministry ;  and  Pitt's  lofty  view  of  his  obligations 
to  his  brother-in-law  jxrevented  him  from  breaking  with  him.  The 
King  was  thus  thrown  back,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of 
his  old  ministry.  They  would  consent  to  remain  in  their  places  if  the 
Eling  would  pledge  himself  to  dismiss  Bute  from  his  friendship,  to  get 
rid  of  FoX|  now  Lord  Holland|from  the  Paymastership,  turn  Mr.StuaTt 
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Mackenzie  out  of  his  place  as  Priyy  Seal  for  Scotland,  make  Lord 
Qianby  Gommander-in-Oliief  instead  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  give  Ireland  to  the  ministry,  which  meant  the  dismissal  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Bute's  son-in-law,  from  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ancy— a  mere  set  of  personal  and  Yindictiye  conditions,  contrasting 
finely  with  Pitf  s  political  demands.  Such  as  they  were  the  King 
was  obliged  to  accept  them,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  like 
or  trust  his  ministry,  and  after  a  strong,  though  not  perhaps  unduly 
strong,  representation  from  Bedford  against  the  underhand  employ- 
ment of  the  King's  influence  against  his  own  ministers,  he  determined 
that  he  would  rid  himself  of  them,  even  at  the  cost  of  accepting  the 
Whig  Houses.  Pitt  was  again  applied  to,  talked  honestly  and  simply 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  stating  as  his  terms  an  European  alliance, 
the  abolition  of  general  warrants,  the  repeal  of  the  cider  tax,  and  a 
change  in  American  taxation,  thus  in  his  two  sets  of  terms  clearing 
himself  of  all  complicity  with  the  foUies  of  the*present  Gk)yemment 
But  Temple  refused  to  take  the  position  of  Prime  Minister  except 
MM  retini  late  A^  the  head  of  a  Grenville  administration,  and  Pitt  with 
priTftt*  Ufa.  infinite  sorrow  gave  up  the  negotiation,  sold  his  house 
at  Hayes,  and  declared  his  intention  of  retiring  to  Somersetshire, 
where  an  admiring  stranger  had  lately  left  him  the  house  of  Burton- 
Pynsent. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  finding  that  Pitt  was  by  some  means 
separated  firom  the  great  Whig  party,  applied  directly  to  its  acknow- 
idairtrfoftii*  ledged  family  chiefs,  who  agreed  to  form  a  ministry. 
Whig  EouMs.  putting  forward  as  their  head  Lord  Rockingham,  a  sport-  ^ 
ing  man  of  sound  sense  and  large  possessions,  but  no  power  of  lan- 
guage or  popular  government.^  Under  him  were  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
with  no  parliamentary  experience.  General  Conway,  a  sensible  man, 
but  without  any  of  the  gifts  of  leadership,  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  veteran  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  to  whom 'was  given  the  Privy  Seal,  with  a  special  per- 
quisite of  the  patronage  of  the  Church.  With  the  exception  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Northington,  there  was  in  fact  scarcely  any  one  of  the 
requisite  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  ministry.  Its  life  could  not  be 
a  long  one.  It  is  fedr  to  say  that  Burke,  who  was  now  first  introduced 
to  public  life  by  Lord  Rockingham,  speaks  highly  of  him  for 
enlargement  of  mind,  clear  sense,  and  unshaken  fortitude. 

This  weak  Government  found  on  its  hands  a  question  of  difficulty 

1  He  seldom  spoke.    When  Lord  Sandwich  was  one  day  attackinc  him,  a  fttead 
asked  him,  "  How  conld  you  worry  a  poor  dumb  creatore  so  t  ** 
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too  great  for  it  The  Stamp  Act  had  been  veiy  badly  received  in 
America ;  there  had  been  riots  in  many  of  the  towns,  involving  much 
loss  of  property ;  the  collectors  had  been  obliged  to  renomice  their 
offices,  and  the  stamped  paper  had  been  destroyed.  Virginia  had 
solemnly  protested  in  regular  form  through  the  House  of  Burgesses ; 
and  a  Congress  of  delegates  of  nine  or  ten  of  the  States  had  met  at 
New  York  (October),  and  passed  resolutions,  claiming 
for  the  provincial  assemblies  the  exclusive  right  of  tax-  Amwimui 
ation.  At  home  the  merchants  had  begun  to  feel  the  **^^'*'^ 
effects  of  the  self-denying  determination  of  (the  Americans,  in  a 
diminution  of  their  trade,  and  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
smuggling,  in  the  impossibility  of  getting  money  payments  for  their 
goods.  The  sum  due  is  stated  variously  at  two  to  three  millions. 
During  the  recess  of  Parliament  the  writings  and  proceedings  of  the 
ministry  had  an  air  of  weakness,  and  finally,  unable  to  act  vigorously 
themselves,  they  determined  to  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of 
Parliament. 

In  January  Parliament  met,  and  on  the  14th  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  House.  There  was  a  great  debate.  Burke  then 
made  lus  maiden  speech,  and  was  followed  by  Pitt,  who  had  not  yet 
expressed  his  views,  and  had  indeed  absented  himself  from  the  House 
for  a  year.  Expectation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  in  a 
magnificent  speech  he  declared,  what  till  that  moment  setvnof  nte, 
had  in  England  been  scarcely  thought  of,  that  Parlia-  ^^,^5^' 
m^it  had  no  rigH  to  tax  the  colonies,  for  taxation  and  »m. 
representation  went  hand  in  hand.  He  however,  like  the  Americani, 
di«w  a  line  between  taxation  and  customs.  Customs  he  regarded  iu 
the  light  of  trade  regulations,  and  therefore  in  the  hands  of  the  Im- 
perial Legislature.  After  a  speech  of  weak  acquiescence  from  Conway, 
Qrenville  made  an  able  reply ;  he  exposed  the&llacy  of  distinguish- 
ing between  taxes  and  duties,  alleged  many  instances  of  the  taxation 
of  unrepresented  bodies,  and  charged  the  Americans  with  ingratitude 
for  declining  to  pay  for  a  war  so  entirely  in  their  own  interest  as  the 
last  Pitt,  though  he  had  spoken,  was,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
House,  called  upon  by  the  general  voice  to  speak  again.  He  rose, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  answer  GrenviUe  on  every  point.  His 
reply  was  such  as  a  statesman  must  make  to  a  lawyer.  ''  I  rejoice," 
he  cried,  ^  that  America  has  resisted ;  three  millions  of  people  so  dead 
to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  have  made  slaves  of  the  rest." 
He  had  not  come  down  with  the  ''  statute  book  doubled  down  in 
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dog's  ears  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty,''  and  as  to  giatitade,  he 
supposed  that  all  the  bounties  to  America  were  for  English  puiposesi 
There  was  a  trade  with  America  of  j£3,000,000  a  year,  and  it  was 
trade  which  caziied  England  through  the  last  war.  ''  This  you  owe 
to  America,  and  shall  a  miserable  financier  come  with  a  boast  that 
he  can  fetch  a  peppercorn  into  the  Exchequer  to  the  loss  of  millions 
to  the  nation  1"  He  closed  by  stating  his  belief  that  England  could 
crush  America  to  atoms,  but  the  triumph  would  be  hazardous.  If 
she  fell  she  would  fall  like  the  strong  man ;  she  would  embrace  the 
pillars  of  the  State,  and  pull  down  the  Constitution  with  her.  He 
advised  the  immediate  and  entire  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  that 
the  other  rights  of  Parliament,  apart  from  taxation,  should  be  deaady 
declared.  There  was  no  doubt  much  weight  in  Grenidlle's  instances 
of  imperfect  representation,  but  they  were  not  wisely  urged  against 
Pitt,  who  in  his  first  speech  had  himself  pointed  out  in  very  tren- 
chant words  the  wretched  state  of  the  representative  system  in  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  he  almost  alone  seems  to  have  understood  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Wilkes  riots,  and  to  have  wished  to  bring  Parliament 
and  the  people  into  harmony.  Pitt's  bold  speech  encouraged  the 
ministers  to  act,  and  after  a  long  examination  of  witnesses,  among 
Tkt  staap  A«i  whom  Franklin,  who  had  come  over  as  an  agent  to 
repMtod.  oppose  the  Act,  was  the  most  important,  the  Bepeal  of 

the  Stamp  Act  was  proposed  and  carried  amid  the  entiiusiasm  of  the 
mercantile  and  liberal  world  on  the  21st  of  February.  For  this  time 
Pitt's  political  wisdom  had  saved  England  from  a  disastrous  breach 
with  her  colonies.  . 

Once  embarked  on  a  policy  of  repeal,  the  Bockingham  ministry 
continued  to  reverse  the  acts  of  its  predecessors.  The  trade  of 
America  was  again  fostered,  and  Dominique  and  Jamaica  were 
made  free  ports ;  the  obnoxious  cider  tax  was  ameliorated,  general 
warrants  were  condemned,  as  was  also  the  practice  of  depriving 
military  officers  of  their  commands  for  political  opposition.  Gen- 
eral Conway  was  himself  the  last  victim  of  this  practice.  Foreign 
manufactured  silks  were  also  prohibited,  and  thus  the  clamours  of 
the  Spitalfields  weavers  were  silenced,  which,  during  Qrenville's 
administration,  had  produced  a  riot  directed  chiefly  against  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  But,  in  spite  of  these  healing  measuies,  the  Gk)vemment 
was  never  strong.  The  King  detested  it  as  being  distinctiy  a  party 
WMkmnof  (Government,  and  the  abilities  of  the  ministry  were  not 
the  ooTen-  couspicuous.  They  tried  in  vain  to  induce  Pitt  to  join 
^^^'  them.    Upon  the  failure  of  this  negotiation  the  Eling 
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was  glad  to  have  tecouise  again  to  that  great  man.  For  the  third 
time  adncethe  close  of  his  administration  Pitt  had  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  in  his  hand.  Twice  his  Quixotic  attachment  to  his  friend 
Lord  Temple  had  rained  his  plans.  He  had  always  aimed  at  a 
broader  basis  of  goyeroment  than  mere  personal  or  party  connection, 
and  during  his  great  administration  had  succeeded  in  acting  indepen- 
dently. There  was  something  therefore  in  common  between  him 
and  the  King,  though  no  doubt  their  Tiew  of  the  destruction  of 
party  was  different.  To  Pitt  it  meant  the  selection  of  able  men  of 
all  political  connections,  under  lus  own  pre-eminent  guidance,  to  form 
a  ministry,  which  should  work  for  the  national  good,  and  be  respon- 
sible to  the  nation.  To  the  Eling  it  meant  the  selection  of  efficient 
administrators,  without  any  pre-eminent  minister,  and  answerable 
to  himselfl  There  was  apparently,  howerer,  enough  in  common 
between  them  to  induce  Pitt  to  accept  the  administration,  and  to  break 
off  his  connection  with  Temple,  who  insisted,  as  a  condition  of  his  sup- 
port, that  the  whole  of  the  Rockingham  party  should  be  dismissed. 
Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  determined  on  a  fusion  with  that  party. 
Rockingham  himself  lefk  the  ministry,  but  his  chief  sup-  p|^  bMomet 
porters  remained  under  Pitt    Grafton  was  nominally  Lwdoiuaiwn 

•ad  Prii&s 


Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Conway 
and  Shelbume  were  the. Secretaries  of  State,  Charles  '*^^^**- 
Townshend  ChanoeUor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Northington  became 
Lord  President,  and  was  succeeded  as  Chancellor  by  Pittas  friend  Pratt, 
Lord  Camden.  Pitt  himself  surprised  the  world  by  taking  a  peer- 
age aa  Lord  Chatham  and  the  small  office  of  Privy  Seal  In  lu^ting 
thus  he  no  doubt  miscalculated  his  strength  ;  he  felt  himself  unable 
from  his  growing  infirmities  to  continue  to  lead  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  believed,  as  he  had  indeed  good  right  to  believe,  that 
his  personal  character  and  influence  would  enable  him,  in  whatever 
position  he  might  be,  to  blend  the  ministry  from  whatever  party  he 
chose  them  into  an  harmonious  administration.  The  effect  did  not 
answer  his  expectations.  His  acceptance  of  a  peerage  was  regarded 
as  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe,  especially  as  his  avowed  principle  in  the 
selection  of  his  colleagues  was  the  same  as  that  rendered  so 
unpopular  by  Bute  and  the  King — the  destruction  of  party.  He 
thus  lost  his  popularity ;  of  party  influence  he  had  little  or  none ; 
he  was  deficient  in  knowledge  of  party  tactics,  which  during  his 
great  administration  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Newcastle.  His 
natural  arrogance  had  grown  on  him,  and  was  rendered  wprse  by  his 
irritable  state  of  healtii.    He  tried  to  win  the  Bedford  party,  but 
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wonld  not  give  them  enough.  He  intzodaoed  a  nnmber  of  Toiiei 
and  conrtieiB  into  the  adminirtration,  and  thus  shocked  the  great 
Whig  party ;  and  when,  as  shortly  happened,  iUness  obecnred  for 
a  tune  his  intellect,  the  ministry  lost  all  cohesion  and  fell  to  pieces. 

But  though  thns  fidling  as  a  tactician,  it  was  impossihle  for  Pitt  to 
be  in  office  without  setting  on  foot  magnificent  and  beneficial  plans, 
chfttiuuii'i  ^®  immediately  began  the  new  foreign  policy  which  he 
•^^^rdiiLi.*  had  so  oftenskctched.  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  was  despatched 
'^  to  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersbnig  to  cement  an 

alliance  against  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  at  Berlin  he  met  but  a 
cold  reception.  Frederick,  whose  character  was  as  mean  and  selfish 
as  his  abilities  were  great,  did  not  care  in  the  least  for  the  defence  of 
Protestantism  or  for  the  safety  of  England,  now  that  his  own  safety 
did  not  depend  upon  her  friendship.  Indeed,  since  Bute's  with- 
drawal from  the  war  he  had  hated  England  heartily,  and  allied 
the  want  of  continuity  in  English  policy  as  a  reason  for  engaging  in 
no  alliances.  In  truth,  his  mind  was  already  fixed  upon  his  wicked 
plan  for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  Pitt,  now  Lord  Chatham, 
was  thus  foiled  at  the  outset,  and  his  foreign  policy  fiuled.  Two 
other  great  schemes  he  was  unable  to  bring  to  completion ;  one  for 
the  better  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  for  what  he  saw 
would  speedily  become  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importancer-the 
regulation  of  our  Indian  conquests.  He  intended  to  do  what  we 
have  but  lately  seen  done, — assume  for  the  Crown  the  sovereignty  of 
India,  and  confine  the  Company  to  their  proper  and  mercantile, 
pursuits. 

In  the  midst  of  these  vast  schemes,  having  given  indications  that 
he  contemplated  a  Refoim  Bill,  an  India  Bill,  the  pacification  and 
better  government  of  Ireland,  alliances  which  would  have  fore- 
stalled the  great  alliances  of  his  son,  and  a  plan  which  might  perhaps 
have  retained  America,  Chatham  fell  ill  at  Bath,  and  the^s^ovemment 
ceased  to  have  a  natural  head. 

While  Chatham  was  thus  absent  from  his  post  his  reckless  Chan- 
ohatiuuii'i  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  a  scheme  for  again 
JJJ^Sa  ftS«r«.  raising  revenue  from  America.  The  sum  was  indeed  a 
JUL  i7e7.  very  small  one — £40,000,  and  raised  upon  tea,  glass,  and 

paper,  and  therefore  fedling,  it  might  be  urged,  under  the  head 
of  those  mercantile  arrangements  which  the  colonies  admitted  the 
TowiidMBd'i  '^^^^  °^  Parliament  to  make ;  but  in  the  present  state 
flnuiflUi  of  affairs  in  America  it  was  a  mere  act  of  madness.    The 

repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  been  made  conditional  on 
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the  Tepayment  of  property  injuied  in  the  note.  This  the  Afisembliet 
had  agreed  to  only  with  much  gnunbling)  and  the  AsBembly  of  New 
York  had  gone  so  far  in  its  opposition  to  a  xequisition  for  sapplying 
necessaries  to  the  troops  that  it  had  been  sospended.  While 
America  was  in  this  irritable  condition  Townshend's  measure  came  to 
inflame  the  smouldering  mass. 

What  Chatham  had  spoken  of  as  the  rotten  part  of  the  Constitution 
was,  early  in-  the  year  1768,  brought  into  fall  play,  oormptionof 
There  was  a  general  election,  in  which  bribery  and  PariiMnmi. 
the  purchase  of  seats  were  shamelessly  employed.  ^^**' 
j£4000  is  said  to  have  been  the  average  price  of  a  small  borough. 
Oxford  offered  to  re-elect  its  members  for  J7600,  to  be  applied 
to  the  liquidation  of  a  corporation  debt ;  and  to  show  how  ridicu- 
lously inefficient  the  representation  was,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
a  population  of  eight  millions  there  were  only  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  voters.  The  people  were  'by  this  time  b^;inning,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  blindly,  to  feel  that  the  representative  body  did 
not  really  represent  them,  and,  as  usual,  they  fixed  upon  one  indivi- 
dual, and  that  not  a  very  worthy  one,  as  a  representative  of  this  feel- 
ing. Wilkes  had  already  been  a  popular  martyr  and  the  victim  of 
the  vengeance  both  of  King  and  Parliament.  He  now  ^jj^^^  ^^^ 
presented  himself  for  election  in  London.  He  was  formMiMn. 
there  rejected,  but  immediately  afterwards  elected  by 
a  lai^e  majority  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Hia  election  pro- 
duced riots  in  London,  and. the  Government — contnoy  probably  to 
their  own  judgment,  and  urged  by  the  King— <Letermined  to  inter- 
fere. Wilkes  was  apprehended  as  an  outlaw,  and  riots  ensued,  which 
were  suppressed  only  by  the  use  of  the  troops.  Twenty  people 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  military  were  not  only  acquitted 
when  tried  upon  the  charge  of  murder,  but  were  rewarded  by 
Government.  The  anger  of  the  people  increased,  and  in  the  riots 
which  ensued  in  varioua  parts  of  England  the  point  immediately  at 
issue  was  complicated  with  other  social  questions,  many  depressed 
trades  taking  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  discontent.  The 
Gk)vemment  which  had  to  deal  with  this  difficulty  was  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's — Chatham  immediately  upon  his  recovery  had  retired  from 
it,  and  Lord  Shelbume  had  also  left  it  Grafton,  without  views  of 
his  own,  had  become  the  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and 
his  party.  Gborge  was  set  with  dogged  obstinacy  upon  the  suppression 
of  insubordination  in  America  and  the  destruction  of  Wilkes  in 
England.    Under  mch  cizcumstanoes  the  war  with  the  people  was 
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carried  to  extremes.  When  a  racancy  occarred  in  the  representation 
for  Middlesex  there  was  a  fresh  contest,  and  Glynn,  a  partisan  of  Wilkes, 
was  elected.  In  the  attendant  riots  a  life  was  lost ;  the  pardon  of 
two  men  who  were  conyicted,  though  perhaps  on  insufficient  evidence, 
for  haying  caused  the  death,  still  further  irritated  the  people.  Wilkes's 
petitions  were  neglected,  and  on  his  publishing  a  severe  letter  against 
Lord  Weymouth,  Secretary  of  State,  the  House,  instead  of  leaving  the 
matter  to  the  Law  Courts,  declared  it  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
unable  to  pronounce  a  libel  against  a  Peer  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Commons,  they  proceeded,  perfectly  illegally,  to  have  Wilkes 
arrested  and  .brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  there  tried 
for  libeL  Wilkes  avowed  the  letter,  and  Lord  Barrington,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  one  of  the  *'  King's  friends,"  moved  his  expulsion.  A 
new  writ  was  issued  for  Middlesex,  and  Wilkes  was  re-elected  almost 
unanimously.  The  House  voted  that  he  could  not  sit,  and  a  fresh 
writ  was  issued,  and  Wilke^  was  again  unanimously  elected. 
Another  election  was  ordered,  and  this  tune  the  Government  con- 
trived to  get  about  three  hundred  votes  for  Colonel  Luttrell  against 
eleven  hundred  given  for  Wilkes.  The  House  declared  that  Luttrell 
was  the  member.  So  iniquitous  a  decision  raised  Wilkes  into  the 
position  of  a  great  popular  leader,  and  was  not  carried  without  many 
vigorous  protests  from  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Liberal 
p8^.  It  tended  much  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  ministry ;  both 
great  cities  and  great  counties  held  meetings  to  express  their  want 
of  confidence  in  the  present  representation  and  to  ask  for  a  dis- 
solution. 

Nor  did  the  ministry  strengthen  itself  by  its  dealings  with  America. 
Tht  difflevtttM  •  The  new  imposts  of  1767  had  been  received  with  great 
in  Aanka.  indignation  by  the  colonists,  especially  in  Massachusetts. 
There  the  governor,  Francis  Barnard,  seems  to  have  been  totally  desti- 
tute of  all  power  of  conciliation.  He  was  backed  up  by  Lord  Hills- 
borough, Colonial  Secretary,  scarcely  more  temperate  than  himself. 
The  Assembly,  in  its  quarrel  with  the  governor,  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  the  other  colonies,  calling  for  their  co-operation  against  the 
new  taxes.  They  refused  to  retract  this  step  at  the  command  of 
Lord  Hillsborough,  and  were  diraolved.  The  difficulties  of  the  crisiB 
went  on  increasing.  The  customhouse  commissioners  were  foolish 
enough  to  capture  and  detain  an  illicit  trader ;  serious  riots  were 
the  consequence  ;  the  commissioners  were  mobbed  and  their  houses 
robbed.  The  spirit  of  resbtance  spread.  The  Society  of  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Liberty,  who  refused  to  use  imported  goods, 
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multiplied  in  other  colonies.  The  view  of  the  Govenunent  was  not 
conciliation,  but  coercion.  Troops  and  ships  of  war  were  crowded 
into  Boston.  In  England  the  feeling  was  strongly  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. Goerdye measures  were  recommended  and  applauded;  Francis 
Bamaid  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Baronet;  the  conduct  of 
the  people  of  Boston  gravely  censured  in  Parliament;  and  at  length 
Bedford's  section  of  the  Whigs  produced  a  motion  which  could 
hardly  fjEdl  to  excite  resistance.  The  Duke  moved,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment applauded  his  motion,  that  as  it  was  probable  that  American 
juries  would  sympathize  with  their  countrymen,  the  rioters  might  be 
withdrawn  from  their  country,  in  accordance  with  an  obsolete  law  of 
treason  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  measure,  which  seemed  to 
deprive  the  colonists  of  their  first  rights  as  Englishmen,  met  with 
deserved  execration  both  at  home  and  in  America.  But  to  crown  all, 
and  to  put  the  ministers  quite  in  the  wrong,  some  general  action  on 
their  part  was  wanting.  This  want  was  supplied  when  the  conciliatory 
efforts  of  Grafton  were  defeated  in  his  own  Cabinet  He  suggested 
the  removal  of  all  taxation  of  America.  English  pride  forbade  the 
Council  to  accept  a  measure  which  they  thought  derogatory  to  the 
rights  of  an  Imperial  nation.  Therefore,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
asserting  the  right,  they  agreed  to  the  removal  of  all  taxes  but  one, 
and  insisted  that  the  tax  on  tea  should  be  kept.  Thus  the  original 
principle  of  the  right  to  tax  was  upheld,  and  the  sting  still  left  to 
rankle  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans. 

The  unpopularity  which  their  conduct  had  brought  on  the  ministry 
was  increased  by  the  vigorous  and  bitter  assaults  of  Lettenof 
Junius.  •  This  anonymous  writer,  probably  Sir  Philip  '■»*»• 
Francis,  lost  no  opportunity  of  attacking,  with  the  greatest  animosity, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  his  supporters,  not  even  sparing  the  King, 
and  by  his  bold  assaults,  excellent  style,  and  by  the  mystery  which 
hung  over  him,  drew  upon  himself  much  public  attention,  and 
directed  men's  minds  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  administration. 

The  incompetency  of  the  ministry  was  indeed  becoming  obvious. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  divided  within  itsell  The  weaknenof 
Prime  Minister,  with  the  Chancellor  and  some  others,  **»•  ""iBtofcry. 
were  remnants  of  the  Chatham  ministry  and  admirers  of  Chatham's 
poHcy.  The  rest  of  the  Cabinet  were  either  men  who  represented 
Bedford's  party,  or  members  of  that  class  whose  views  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  their  nan^e,  ''the  King's  Mends."  Grafton,  fonder  of 
hunting  and  the  turf  than  of  politics,  had  by  his  indolence  suffered 
himself  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  last-named  party,  and  uncon- 
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stitntioiial  action  had.  been  the  xesnlt  which  had  brought  discontent  in 
England  to  the  verge  of  open  outbreak.  Hillsborough,  under  the  same 
influencei  was  hurrying  along  the  road  which  led  to  the  loss  of  America. 
On  this  point  the  Pilme  Minister  had  found  himself  in  a  minority 
in  Ms  own  Cabinet.  France  too,  under  Choiseul,  in  alliance  with 
Spain,  was  beginning  to  think  of  revenge  for  the  losses  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  A  critds  was  evidently  approaching,  and  the  Opposition 
began  to  close  their  ranks.  Chatham,  yielding  again  to  the  necessities 
of  party,  made  a  public  profession  of  Mendship  with  Temple  and 
Qeoige  Grenville;  and  though  there  was  no  cordial  connection,  there 
was  external  alliance  between  the  brothers  and  the  old  Whigs  under 
Rockingham.  In  the  first  session  of  1770  the  storm  broke.  Not- 
withstanding the  state  of  public  affairs,  the  chief  topic  of  the  King's 
speech  was  the  murrain  among  ^  homed  beasts," — a  speech  not  of  a 
king,  but,  said  Junius,  of  ''  a  mined  grazier."  Chatham  at  once 
moved  an  amendment  when  the  address  in  answer  to  this  speech  was 
proposed.  He  deplored  the  want  of  all  European  alliaxices,  the  fruit 
of  our  desertion  of  our  allies  at  the  Peace  of  Paris ;  he  blamed  the 
conduct  of  the  ministry  with  regard  to  America,  which,  he  thought, 
needed  much  gentle  handling,  inveighed  strongly  against  the 
action  of  the  Lower  House  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  and  ended  \>j 
moving  that  that  action  should  at  once  be  taken  into  consideration. 
At  the  sound  of  their  old  leader's  voice  his  followers  in  the  Cabinet 
could  no  longer  be  silent  Camden  declared  he  had  been  a  most 
unwilling  party  to  the  persecution  of  Wilkes,  and  though  retaining 
the  Seals,  attacked  and  voted  against  the  ministry.  In  the  Lower 
House,  Granby,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  England,  followed 
the  same  course.  James  Grenville  and  Dunning,  the  Solicitor-General, 
also  resigned.  Chatham's  motion  was  lost,  but  was  followed  up  by 
oamden.  Bockingham,  who  asked  for  a  night  to  consider  the  state 

Gnaby  and  of  the  nation.  Grafton  found  it  nearly  impossible  to 
QnfumrMigB.     ^^^  ^^  j^  felling  ministry  ;  the  Great  Seal  went,  as 

Lord  Shelbume  said,  a-begging.  Charles  Yorke  was  indeed  induced 
to  take  it  in  spite  of  his  former  political  connections,  but,  over- 
whelmed apparently  by  the  coldness  of  his  former  friends,  he  com- 
mitted suicide.  Grafton  thus  found  himself  in  no  state  to  meet  the 
Opposition,  and  in  his  heart  BtUl  admiring  Chatham,  and  much  dis- 
liking business,  he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  gave  in  his  resignation 
the  very  day  fixed  for  Rockingham's  motion.. 

The  Opposition  seemed  to  have  everything  in  their  own  hands, 
but  there  was  no  real  cordiality  between  the  two  sections.      The 
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Rockingham  party  despised  the  City  Mends  of  Chatham,  who,  under 
the  leadership  of  Lord  Mayor  Beckf  ord,  had  become  pro-  ^^^  ^ ^  ^^^^^ 
minent  in  the  Wilkite  riots,  and  since  that  time  hy  a  aiuuiM  unong 
somewhat  impertinent  use  of  the  right  which  the  City  *^  °''*  ^"* 
possessed  of  directly  approaching  the  King  with  petitions.  They 
dreaded  also  the  paramount  influence  the  Grenville  party  were  nearly 
sure  to  possess  in  any  joint  Goyemment.  On  the  other  hand, 
Chatham  despised  the  half  measures  and  moderation  constantly 
adyocated  by  the  Rockingham  party.  The  King,  with  much  quick- 
ness and  decision,  took  advantage  of  this  disunion.  To  him  it  was 
of  paramount  importance  to  retain  his  friends  in  office,  and  to  avoid  a 
new  Parliament  elected  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  nation. 

There  was  only  one  of  the  late  ministry  capable  of  ni«  King  mdi 
assuming  the  position  of  Prime  Minister.  This  was  2i'^'o*i£T* 
Lord  North,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  him  diuoiauon. 
the  Eling  immediately  and  successfully  applied,  so  that  while  the 
different  sections  of  the  Opposition  were  still  unable  to  decide  on  any 
united  action,  they  were  astonished  to  find  the  old  ministry  recon- 
stituted and  their  opportunity  gone.  The  new  Prime  Minister  was  a 
man  whose  unwieldy  person  and  want  of  grace  seemed  little  to  fit 
him  for  the  command  of  a  popular  assembly.  His  frame  was  bulky, 
his  action  very  awkward,  and  his  shortsighted,  protruding  eyes, 
swollen  cheeks  and  over-large  tongue,  enabled  Walpole  to  compare  | 
him  to  a  blind  trumpeter.  But  under  this  awkward  exterior  he  had 
great  capacity  for  business  and  administration,  and  much  sound 
sense ;  he  was  a  first-rate  debater,  and  gifted  with  a  wonderful  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  which  enabled  him  to  listen  unmoved,  or  even  to  sleep, 
during  the  most  violent  attacks  upon  himself,  and  to  turn  aside  the 
bitterest  invectives  with  a  happy  joke.  With  his  accession  to  the 
Premiership  the  unstable  character  of  the  Gk)vemment  ceased.  Rest- 
ing on  the  King,  making  himself  no  more  than  an  instrument  of  the 
King's  will,  and  thus  commanding  the  support  of  all  royal  influence, 
from  whatever  source  derived.  North  was  able  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
enemies,  till  the  ill  effects  of  such  a  system  of  government  and  of 
the  Sling's  poHcy  became  so  evident,  that  the  clamour  for  a  really 
responsible  minister  grew  too  loud  to  be  disregarded. 

Thus  is  closed  the  great  constitutional  struggle  of  the  early  part 
of  the  reign — the  struggle  of  the  King,  supported  by  the  Miimidi  or  th« 
unrepresented  masses,  and  the  more  liberal  and  inde-  King*!  pouigr. 
pendent  of  those  who  were  represented,  against  the  domination  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    It  was  an  attempt  to  break  those  tranmiels 
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which,  under  the  guise  of  liberty,  the  upper  classes,  the  great  lords 
and  landed  aristocracy,  had  succeeded  after  the  Bevolation  in  laying 
on  both  Crown  and  people.  In  that  struggle  the  King  had  been 
victorious.  But  he  did  not  recognize  the  alliance  which  had  enabled 
him  to  succeed.  He  did  not  understand  that  the  people  had  other 
objects  much  beyond  lus  own.  He  saw  that  they  felt  thus  far  with 
him,  that  they  disliked  the  comparatiye  servitude  in  which  he  was 
placed,  that  they  felt  hurt  at  the  coercion  frequently  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  by  the  dominant  faction,  that  they  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  assist  him  in  breaking  those  ties  of  party,  which  were 
little  else  than  the  ties  of  faction  and  class.  Seeing  this,  he  did  not 
recognize  that  the  people  were  equally  disinclined  for  the  establish- 
ment of  personal  government,  that  they  wanted  to  strengthen  the 
Crown  and  to  weaken  the  Whig  party,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  attain- 
ing to  a  more  complete  system  of  self-government.  He  believed  that 
his  own  power  and  his  own  skill  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
the  success  which  had  met  his  efforts.  He  had  no  intention  of  allow- 
ing any  of  the  fruits  of  that  success  to  fall  to  any  but  himself.  Kind- 
hearted  and  well-meaning,  he  wished  to  govern  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  but  he  distinctly  wished  to  govern  for  them  and  not  to  let 
them  govern  for  themselves*  It  is  thua  that  during  the  ministry  of 
North,  and  of  those  who  preceded  him,  the  royal  influence  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  repression, — ^repression  of  all  popular  move- 
ments at  home,  repression  of  all  attempts  at  liberty^in  the  colonies ; 
and  this  principle  Lord  North,  backed  by  a  servile  House  of  Commaiis, 
was  able  to  uphold. 

The  House  was  indeed  notoriously  under  ministerial  influence,  and 
GTCBvfflt'i  one  of  the  last  acts  of  GrenviUe  was  to  attempt  a  rdBorm 
SS™mi«iir  ^  ^^®  particular  at  least  Disputed  elections  had 
ino.  hitherto  been  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 

House,  and  had  thus  become  the  merest  party  questions,  in  which 
the  right  and  wrong  of  the  case  was  never  thought  of.  Grenville's 
measure,  which  was  carried  against  considerable  opposition,  gave  the 
cognizance  of  such  questions  to  a  select  Committee,  with  judicial 
powers,  and  themselves  bound  by  oath.  Even  thus  justice  was  not 
secured,  and  though  the  number  of  the  Committee  was  subsequently 
again  decreased  and  fresh  measures  taken  to  secure  fiair  decisions, 
it  has  lately  been  found  necessary  to  put  the  setdement  of  election 
petitions  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  regular  judges.  This  impor- 
tant measure  closed  the  career  of  Qienville ;  before  the  year  was  out 
he  died.    Thus  Lord  North  found  himself  relieved  from  an  able 
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opponeiit,  Tfhile  the  Oppositioii  lost  one  of  its  chieft,  and  became 
still  more  disoiganized.  About  the  same  time  the  «leath  of  the 
Marquis  of  Gianby,  who  by  his  popularity  had  formed  a  link 
between  Cheatham's  party  and  the  rest  of  the  Opposition,  still  further 
weakened  that  body,  and  left  North  with  compaiatiyely  easy  work 
on  his  hands. 

It  was  the  American  question  which  still  pressed  for  solution. 
Profound  anger  had  been  aroused  by  Bedford's  vindic-  ib^„„^ 
tive  proposal,  and  by  the  maintenance  even  in  a  single  irrtteti<m  la 
instance  of  the  right  to  tax.  Hitherto  the  quarrel  had  ^"•'**- 
been  principally  with  the  New  Englanders,  but  a  more  general  opposi- 
tion was  eyidently  approaching  when  the  aristocratic  province  of 
Virginia  came  forward  to  take  the  lead.  When  a  solemn  demand  in 
the  House  of  Burgesses  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  measures  of  the 
English  Parliament  had  only  produced  a  dissolution  of  the  House  by 
the  Governor,  Lord  Bottetort,ah  organized  opposition  was  formed  by 
men  who  subsequently  became  the  chief  actors  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. A  declaration,  signed  by  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Ban<r 
dolpb  and  Jefferson,  was  issued  against  importing  British  goods 
till  the  restrictions  of  1767  had  been  withdrawn.  In  Massachusetts 
the  cry  against  the  troops  and  the  Bang's  ships  was  continued,  and 
there  too  the  legislative  assembly  was  prorogued.  The  complaint 
made  against  the  number  of  soldiers  kept  in  the  province,  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  collision,  was  not  groundless.  On  the  6th  of 
March  a  riot  took  place ;  and  though  Captain  Preston,  who  com- 
manded the  soldiers,  gave  no  orders  to  fire,  the  troops  were  unable 
to  command  their  temper,  and  some  blood  was  shed.  This ''  mas- 
sacre," as  it  was  called,  did  much  still  farther  to  embitter  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Boston.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  even  amidst  the 
wild  political  excitement  Preston  and  his  soldiers  got  a  fisdr  trial, 
and,  being  defended  by  John  Adams  (afterwards  President),  were 
acquitted.  This  fray  happened  the  very  day  that  LordVorth 
Lord  North  in  England  announced  his  determination  ^^^^i 
of  clinging  to  the  policy  of  Lord  HiUsborough,  and  p«uo7« 
said  he  was  ready  to  remove  all  taxes  except  that  on  tea.  In  vain 
was  it  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  value  of  the  tax  was  little  more 
than  ;^00  a  year,  and  that  the  Americans  had  now  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  principle,  and  did  not  care  for  the  mere  lessening  of 
burdens.  He  persisted  in  his  view,  saying  that  the  Americans  deserved 
no  indulgence,  and  his  motion  was  supported  in  the  House,  by  204 
against  142.    For  a  brief  space  the  American  question   seemed 

ooH.  MON.  £b] 
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BJdtdecL  MasBachuaetto  and  Viigiiua  still  continaed  loud  in  theii 
eipreaaionB  of  diacontenty  but  in  moat  parta  of  the  continent  the 
qneation  now  aeemed  latiier  a  amall  one,  and  the  hostile  measniea 
against  Engliah  tiade  were  generally  disr^aided. 

This  period  of  quiet  lasted  about  three  jeais,  during  which  the 
ministry  of  Lord  North  constantly  acquired  strength,  though  there  were 
not  wanting  signs  of  the  great  fEiults  which  characterized  its  policy. 
In  the  affair  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  outcries 
of  the  Opposition,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  real  lack  either  of 
prudence  or  firmness.  These  desert  islands  had  been  occupied  by. 
AflaJr  of  «b«  ^®  English  as  a  point  of  importance  in  the  South  Seas. 
FaikiMkd  Both  French  and  Spaniards  had  turned  their  attention 

^  to  them  also,  and  a  Spanish  settlement,  called  Fort 

Soledad,  had  been  formed  on  one  of  the  islands.  The  English  had, 
however,  no  idea  that  their  neighbours  intended  to  dispossess  them, 
when,  in  June  1770,  a  force  of  Spaniards  &om  Buenos  Ayres  arrived 
off  Fort  Egmont,  and  obliged  the  garrison  to  retire.  This  outrage  in 
the  midst  of  peace  very  nearly  plunged  the  nation  into  war  with 
Spain  and  France ;  for  it  was  Choiseul  who  was  the  instigator  of  the 
difficulty,  and  the  skill  of  Hanis  (afterwards  Lord  Mabnesbury), 
Charg^  d'affaires  in  Spain,  would  probably  have  failed  to  avert  it  had 
not  Madame  Dubarry,  who  had  lately  gained  complete  influence  over 
Louis  XV.,  seized  the  opportunity  to  overthrow  the  minister.  On 
his  foil  Madame  Dubarxy's  clique,  I^Aiguillon,  Terray,  and  Maupeou, 
became  paramount  in  France,  and,  as  might  be  expected  under  such 
circumstances,  that  country  ceased  for  a  time  to  have  much  influence 
in  European  politics. 

The  unpopular  character  of  the  Government  had  prevented  even 
its  energetic  and  successful  demand  for  the  restoration  "of  Fort 
Egmont  from  passing  without  censure  in  London.  Murmurs 
against  the  press  warrants  had  been  heard,  and  opposition  to  them 
had  been  overruled  chiefly  by  Chatham's  influence.  But  the  feeling 
of  discontent  broke  out  in  full  force  the  following  year.  Qreat 
jealousy  had  always  been  felt  in  Parliament  as  to  reports  of  the 
The  ubernr  debates  held  there,  and  such  meagre  accounts  as  had 
plrUAm^My  ^®^^  published,  from  the  memory  of  hearers  or  other 
debate*.  private   sources,    had    habitually  been    brought   out 

under  some  disguise  and  with  an  affectation  of  secrecy.  In  1770 
this  habit  had  passed  into  disuse.  The  Commons,  already  angiy 
with  the  House  of  Lords  for  having  excluded  strangers,  and  indig- 
nant that,  while  the  Lords  secure^d  secrecy  their  own  debates  were 
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pablicly  reported,  resolved  to  enforce  the  existing  orders  against  some 
of  the  printers  of  reports.  Among  othera,  one  Miller  was  smnmoned 
to  be  reprimanded.  He  however  refused  to  come,  saying  he  was 
a  liveiy-man  of  the  City.  A  messenger  sent  to  fetdi  him  was  him- 
self apprehended  and  taken  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Brass  Crosby,  and 
Aldermen  Oliver  and  Wilkes.  These  magistrates  supported  the 
arrest  and  held  the  messenger  to  baiL  The  House  was  very  indig- 
nant. As  the  Mayor  and  Oliver  were  members,  they  justified  in 
their  places  in  Parliament  what  they  had  done,  and  were  committed 
to  the  Tower.  This  was  a  sign  for  a  renewal  of  the  riots  attending 
the  Wilkite  difficulties.  Mobs  filled  the  streets,  and  Lord  North  was 
ill  used.  The  City  took  up  the  part  of  its  members,  who  Hved  in 
prison  at  the  public  expense;  and  although  the  law  courts  held 
that  the  City  was  in  the  wrong,  appearances  became  so  threatening 
that  the  House  let  the  matter  quietly  drop ;  aad  on  the  prorogation 
in  May  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  leave  their  confinement  in 
triumphal  procession,  and  the  question  was  not  again  raised.  This 
secured  for  ever  the  liberty  of  reporting. 

Li  spite  of  this  victory  the  popular  party  in  the  City  was  losing 
ground,  and  Wilkes  was  not  the  name  of  power  it  once  LoxdVorch'i 
had  been ;  while  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  ^^^ 
ministry  was  constantly  acquiring  strength  and  the  >tr««ch. 
OpXK)sition  becoming  more  and  more  broken  up.  Grafton  had  again 
consented  to  return  to  office;  Lord  Sandwich,  a  follower  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  accepted  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Suffolk,  the 
leader  of  what  was  left  of  Grenville's  party,  became  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Opposition  was  thus  reduced  to  the  party  of  Rocking- 
ham, and  such  few  followers  as  consistently  clung  to  Lord  Chatham, 
but  these  two  sections  could  never  work  well  together,  and  the  three 
Whig  propositions  of  the  year  were  all  lost  by  want  of  union.  The 
want  of  harmony  between  the  Parliament  and  the  country,  and  the 
consequent  need  of  some  reform,  had  been  shown  by  the  late  quarrels 
in  the  City.  Chatham  brought  in  a  Bill  with  that  object,  embodying 
his  old  plan  of  increased  county  representation.  This,  as  it  seemed 
the  only  manner  of  securing  an  addition  of  independent  members,  and 
as  there  was  not  yet  in  existence  an  important  manufacturing  and 
industrial  element  unrepresented,  was  probably  the  best  measure  that 
could  have  been  taken.  But  it  did  not  find  favour  with  the  Rocking- 
ham party,  and  was  put  aside.  The  same  fate  attended  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Rockingham  party  to  define  the  law  of  libel,  and  to 
give  the  jury  in  such  cases  the  right  of  settling  not  only  the  feict  of 
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pablication,  but  the  eharactar  of  the  UbeL  Ohatfaam  thought  that 
measoze  ahoold  have  been  left  for  him,  and  a  lidienlmiB  Btniggle 
between  the  two  Whig  aectioiiB  in  the  House  was  the  zesnlt.  On  the 
third  question,  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament,  which  had 
been  the  favourite  object  of  all  the  City  opposition  and  addresses, 
Chatham  found  himself  almost  alone.  Wliile  thus  all  efifectiye 
opposition  disappeared,  Lord  North  found  his  chief  x>arliamentai7 
support  in  his  law  officers.  Thurlow,  his  Attomey-Gteneral,  and 
WedderbuTD,  his  Solicitor,  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,  brought 
— ^the  one  the  weight  of  great  legal  knowledge,  veiy  strong  sense,  a 
wonderful  power  of  invectiye,  and  a  deteimination  of  character 
almost  brutal ;  the  other  a  time-serving  readiness  and  facile  el^iant 
eloquence  which  was  always  at  the  service  of  his  chiel 

Excellent  as  the  King's  domestic  life  was,  he  did  not  escape  the 
,  ,  !,>>.  family  dscomforts  which  so  constantly  attended  the 
itef*  Law.  house  of  Hanover.  Two  of  his  brothers  gave  him  much 
^^'^  displeasure  by  their  marriages .'    The  Duke  of  Cumber- 

land,^ a  man  of  libertine  life,  after  scandaliidng  the  world  by  appearing 
as  defendant  in  a  case  of  criminal  conversation,  married  Mrs.  Horton, 
a  sister  of  that  Colonel  Luttrell  who  had  been  forced  upon  the  electors 
of  Middlesex ;  while  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  now  declared  his  mar- 
riage with  Lady  Waldegrave,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Walpole.  To  guard  against  such  marriages  in  future,  the  Boyal 
Marriage  Bill  was  passed,  which  forbids  any  member  of  the  Boyal 
Family,  unless  children  of  princesses  married  abroad,  to  mairy  before 
the  age  of  twenty-five  without  the  King's  consent.  After  that  age 
they  must  give  a  twelvemonth's  notice  of  their  intended  marriage, 
which  may  be  completed  unless  it  be  petitioned  against  by  both 
Fato  oftbt  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  more  real  disgrace  than  these 
QMeaof  marriages  was  the  fate   of  George's  sister,  Caroline 

D«iiiiiMEk.  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark.    Her  husband  was  a  dis- 

gusting and  licentious  sot,  whose  villanous  conduct  so  changed  her 
naturally  good  disposition,  that  it  was  not  found  difficult  for  her 
enemies  to  gain  credence  for  a  story  which  connected  her  name 
in  a  disreputable  manner  with  a  certain  Struensee,  at  that  time 
favourite  and  Prime  Minister  ui  Denmark.  This  man,  a  physician 
by  profession,  had  acquired  absolute  control  over  the  King's  mind, 
and  had  speedily  risen  to  power.  His  enemies  were  of  course 
numerous,  and  the  opportunity  offered  them  by  the  Queen's  con- 
duct only  too  favourable.    Struensee  and  the  Queen  were  suddenly 

>  The  old  Ihik«  of  0iim1>erluiid  had  died  in  17«S. 
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appiehended  by  nighty  and  the  Queen^  after  Bome  remonstiaiLce 
from  King  G^eoige,  allowed  to  retiie  to  Zell^  where  she  died  after 
a  few  years^  protesting  her  innocence.  '  Stmensee,  however,  was 
executed,  and  confessed  the  crime  with  which  he  and  the  Queen 
were  charged. 

From  such  comparatively  trivial  matters  as  royal  marriages  and 
misconduct  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  what  forms  ona  of  piviBioa  of 
the  darkest  passages  in  the  political  history  of  Europe,  'oi**^ 
England,  under  the  guidance  of  a  ministry  bound  to  support  the 
selfish  policy  of  a  King  whose  real  aim  was  solely  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  Crown,  had  held  selfishly  aloof  from  foreign  affairs.  France 
had  just  disgraced  the  last  capable  and  vigorous  minister  she 
possessed, ^d  lay  supine  under  the  hands. of  the  Song's  scandalous 
mistress.  So  these  two  great  countries,  to  their  eternal  disgrace, 
looked  calmly  on  while  the  Eastern  powers,  without  reason  or  plea  of 
reason,  dismembered  an  old  kingdom  and  reduced  a  noble  people  to 
slavery.  The  institutions  of  Poland  weoe  very  different  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  such  as  lent  themselves  easily  to  the  plans 
of  encroaching  neighbours.  Since  the  fedlure  of  the  house  of  Jagellon 
(1572)  the  monarchy  had  been  elective.  So  great  a  ooastitnuoB 
prize  had  naturally  attracted  the  notice  of  foreign  •''oi*b'* 
powers,  who  sought  to  secure  the  advancement  of  their  own  interests 
by  obtaining  the  election  of  some  favourite  candidate  of  their  own. 
Faction  within  the  country  was  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  constitution  made  faction  permanent.  There 
was  no  middle  class.  The  nation  had  not  gone  through  the  same 
processes  as  other  Western  people.  Nobility  was  easily  obtained,  and 
each  member  of  the  nobility  ranked  as  the  peer  of  all  its  peculiar 
the  rest.  Below  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  came  the  serfs.  *»»titutioM. 
Political  power,  and  also  most  of  the  executive,  was  vested  in  this 
wide  aristocratical  democracy.  Usually  delegates  of  the  nobles 
constituted  a  governing  house.  Sometimes  the  whole  body  could, 
and  did,  claim  the  right  of  legislating.  In  the  delegates'  house  one 
veto  could  check  the  progress  of  any  law.  If  to  this  is  added  that 
the  nation  was  divided  by  fierce  differences  in  religion,  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  fairer  field  for  foreign  intrigue  can  be  conceived.  Nor,  in 
spite  of  their  individual  bravery,  were  the  Poles  in  a  position  to 
withstand  force ;  the  nobility  still  clung  to  their  old  habit  of  fighting 
on  horseback,  so  that,  at  a  time  when  modem  warfare  had  fairly  begun, 
there  was  no  infantry  but  such  as  consisted  of  serfs.  The  strength  of 
the  army  still  consisted  in  an  irregular  body  of  light  horse.  Well  might 
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the  Czdrina  Catherine  say  that  anything  might  be  had  from  Poland 
for  the  trouble  of  picking  it  up.  She  had  made  the  experiment.  Qn 
the  death  of  Augustus  of  Saxony,  in  1764,  Russia  had  comx>elled  the 
Poles  to  elect  a  late  favourite  of  the  Empress,  Stanislas  Poniatowsky, 
and  from  the  time  of  his  election  had  in  fact  treated  Poland  as  her 
own  property.  It  had  been  the  hereditary  policy  of  France  to 
withstand  Russian  influence  in  Poland,  and  during  Choiaeul's 
ministry  this  policy  was  continued.  The  Turks  were  induced  to 
make  a  war  with  Russia,  which,  though  disastrous  to  them,  no  doubt 
somewhat  lengthened  the  dying  agonies  of  Poland.  The  confederates, 
who  opposed  in  arms  the  reigning  king  and  the  Russian  party, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  had  insisted  on  the  rights  of  the 
dissidents  or  dissenters  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  Catholics, 
received  constant  though  secret  help  from  France.  The  conduct  of 
Austria  also  was  as  yet  ambiguous,  and,  judging  by  its  natural 
interests,  should  have  been  opposed  to  that  of  Russia.  On  such 
hopes  the  confederates  rested.  Occasional  success  lured  them  on 
more  rapidly  to  inevitable  ruin.  But  France  was  too  isx  away  to 
give  real  help.  Choiseul  fell  before  the  intrigues  of  the  Dubarry 
party,  and  neither  nation  nor  ministry  was  in  a  temper  or  position 
to  pursue  with  energy  a  distant  and  unselflish  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Austria  speedily  began  to  see  more  advantage  in  joining  the 
prosperous  and  rising  powers  of  Eastern  Europe  than  in  trying  to 
prop  up  against  them  a  falling  cause.  It  became  evident  that 
Russia  would  soon  be  absolute  master  of  the  kingdom.  Frederick 
of  Prussia  could  not  see  such  an  accession  to  the  power  of  his  dan- 
gerous neighbour  without  taking  some  corresponding  measures,  and 
as  a  Prussian  army  entered  and  pillaged  ruthlessly  all  the  northern 
provinces,  it  became  plain  that  there  existed  some  understanding 
between  Frederick  and  th  Empress.  The  movement  of  Austrian 
troops,  at  first  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  confederates,  soon  proved 
Trtaty  of  that  Maria  Theresa,  however  grandly  she  might  write 

purtitioii.  and  speak,  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  robbers ;  and 

before  the  year  1772  was  over  the  treaty  made  early  in  the  year  was 
declared ;  and  the  necessary  concessions  were  wrung  with  much  violence 
&om  the  King  and  legislature,  absolutely  imable  to  assert  any  will 
of  their  own.  The  final  ratification  took  place  in  May  1773.  The 
kingdom  was  to  be  partitioned.  Each  of  the  three  great  neighbours 
was  to  receive  a  portion  somewhat  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Russia 
got  87,500  square  miles ;  Austria  62,500 ;  Prussia  only  9,465  square 
miles,  but  these  containing  the  best  and  most  industrious  part 
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of  the  nation.  What  remained  was  fonned  into  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy in  the  honse  of  Stanislas.  It  is  fair  to  say/ as  an  excuse 
for  the  snpineness  with  which  England  looked  on  at  this  vast 
national  crime,  that  the  best  and  wisest  of  her  statesmen  had  sys- 
tematically directed  their  attention  to  the  depression  of  the  house 
of  Bonrbon.  In  the  system  of  balance  of  power,  as  then  under- 
stood, nothing  was  regarded  as  so  likely  to  prove  a  check  on  the 
power  of  that  house  as  the  increase  of  the  influence  of  Russia. 
Any  movement  in  favour  of  Poland  must  have  been  in  union  with 
France  and  in  opposition  to  Russia,  and  would  have  tended  at  first 
to  reverse  that  action,  which  was  generally  regarded  as  most  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  English  interests.  In  the  face  of  recent  facts 
(1871),  it  may  be  clearly  evident  that  the  dangers  of  Europe  come 
from  the  East  and  not  from  the  West;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  blame 
statesmen  or  nations  because  they  did  not  foresee  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  its  consequences,  nor  to  throw  indiscriminate  censure  on  the 
whole  system  of  the  bsdance  of  power  because  it  has  sometimes 
produced  disasters.  As  long  as  the  social  constitution  ».i.y.^^  of 
of  Europe  remains  the  same  as  it  has  been  since  the  vimn, 
breaking  up  of  the  feudal  system,  as  long  as  the  feeling  of  nation- 
ality survives,  in  some  form  or  other  the  balance  of  power  is  a 
necessary  safeguard  to  national  independence.  The  fictitious  divisions 
into  which  Europe  has  by  dynastic  infiuences  been  forced,  and  the 
maintenance  of  which  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  disrepute  into 
which  the  system  of  balance  has  fallen,  have  disappeared,  or  are 
disappearing,  before  more  natural  and  truly  national  divisions ;  but 
until  these  in  their  turn  give  way  to  some  wholly  new  industrial 
organization  the  undue  preponderance  of  one  nation  must  be  an  object 
of  dread  to  all  the  rest,  and  their  efforts  must  be  directed,  as  events 
afford  opportunity,  to  diminishing  that  preponderance. 

It  is  fair  also  to  say  that  the  ministry  had  enough  upon  their 
hands  already.    Although  there  had  been  a  comparative  ^^^^ 
cessation  of  the  troubles  in  America,  there  had  been  ftflain. 
many  signs  that  they  were  by  no  means  over.    The  more  ""* 
advanced  leaders,  indeed,  in  Massachusetts  were  too  determined  in 
their  views  and  too  skilful  as  managers  of  agitation  to  let  the  Mends 
of  the  English  connection,  though  doubtless  considerably  the  larger 
part  of  the  population,  carry  the  day  through  their  inactivity.    Tlie 
discontent  of  the  colonies  had  been  sedulously  kept  alive  by  the  skill 
and  vigour  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  party.    In  the  midst  of 
constant  quarrels  with  their  governor,  Hutchinson,  an  American  by 
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bizih,  the  Maaiacliiuettfl  leaden  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  for  the  puzpofle  of  oiganizing  o^f^oaMon  to  the  Gk>veniinent 
This  step  was  followed  by  Viiginia^  where,  in  1773,  a  corresponding 
committee  of  still  wider  scope  was  appointed ;  and  at  length  two 
events  occurred  which  entirely  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  peaoeful 
accommodation.  These  incidents  were  the  publication  of  some  letters 
of  Hutchinson,  and  an  arrangement  with  the  India  Company  which 
had  in  reality  no  connection  with  the  quaireL  In  June  1773,  certain 
letters  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  of  MaaBachusetts 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Hutchinson^  their  gOYemor,and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Oliver,  Lieutenant-Gk)yemor.  These  letters,  written  in  1767 
and  the  two  following  years  to  Whately,  the  private  secretary  of 
Grenville,  were  of  a  private  and  Mendly  character.  They  took  a  view 
favourable  to  the  (Government,  and  stated  the  opinion  of  the  wiitej, 
that  a  firm  exhibition  of  authority  would  best  tend  to  check  the  colonial 
discontent  The  letters  had  been  forwarded  from  England  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  was  acting  as  agent  for  Massachusetts.  As  they  were 
private  letters,  and  Mr.  Whately  was  dead,  it  is  impossible  that 
Franklin  should  not  have  known  that  they  had  come  into  his  hands 
by  unfedr  means.  He  had  not  the  least  right  to  use  them.  Indeed,  on 
sending  them  to  America  he  made  a  stipulation  that  they  should  not 
be  published.  Of  course  such  a  stipulation  in  the  heat  of  a  political 
quarrel  was  intended  to  be  broken ;  and  they  were  not  only  produced 
and  read,  and  acknowledged  by  Hutchinson,  but  published.  Theii 
effect  was  very  great ;  it  seemed  to  the  Americans  as  if  the  English 
Government  had  been  urged  to  all  its  acts  of  severity  by  a  party  of 
traitors  among  themselves.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  at  once 
addressed  the  £ang,'warmly  demanding  the  removal  of  Htitchinson 
horn  his  place  as  governor,  since  he  had,  they  said,  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  given  private,  partial,  and  false  information  to  Qovemment 
The  petition  was  sent  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
Dmming's  Hillsborough  as  Colonial  Secretary,  by  him  it  was  laid 

JjSited.  ^^ore  the  King,  who  referred  it  to  the  Privy  Council 

1774.  The  Council,  consisting  chiefly  of  '^  the  King's  friends,^ 

met  in  January  1774.  Franklin,  as  Colonial  agent,  was  present.  The 
petitioners  were  represented  by  Dunning,  the  great  Opposition  advo- 
cate. The  administration  had  unwisely  given  the  affair  the  air  of  a 
Government  question  by  naming  Wedderbum,  ,the  Solidtor-Gkneral, 
as  Hutchinson's  counseL  Dunning  contented  himself  with  saying 
that  the  petitioners  had  no  impeachment  to  make,  no  facts  to  prove ; 
they  only  appealed  to  the  King's  judgment.    With  most  unwise 
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want  of  reticence,  Wedderbam,  feeling  himself  in  the  pzeience  of  a 
veiy  fEiyoTuable  audience,  gave  yent  to  a  furioiu  diatribe  against 
America,  and  more  especially  against  Franklin — ^a  man,  he  said,  to 
be  shunned  by  all  honest  men,  from  whom  men  would  henceforth 
hide  their  papers ;  in  short,  a  thiefl  The  Council  heard,  laughed,  and 
applauded.  Franklin  stood  unmoved,  no  muscle  showing  how  much 
he  felt  the  insult,  but  it  did  not  miss  its  mark.  For  him  from  that 
day  no  acconmiodation  was  possible,  and  the  brown  suit  in  which' 
he  stood  was  put  by,  to  be  worn  again  only  when  the  treaty  declaring 
America  independent  was  signed.  The  petition,  in  which  a  people 
had  expressed  their  earnest  and  passionate  feelings,  was  declared 
&LV0I0US  and  vexatious,  and  Franklin  was  removed  at  once  from  his 
office  of  Deputy  Postmaster  for  the  colonies. 

Wedderbum  had,  no  doubt,  in  his  violent  invective  only  expressed 
the  feeling  of  most  of  the  English  nation;  only  a  few  weeks  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Privy  Ooundl  news  had  reached  England  which 
was  not  likely  to  render  tiie  bitterness  between  the  two  people  less.  In 
1772  the  India  Company  had  come  to  Parliament  demanding  a  loan. 
Much  censure  had  been  thrown  on  their  officers  and  nMbdu 
their  manner  of  action,  and  alterations  had  been  insisted  ^SK2mm! 
on,  which  placed  the  Company  very  much  at  the  mercy  ini. 
of  Government.  As  a  sort  of  compensation  a  Bill  was  brought  in  in 
their  favour,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  export  their  teas  from 
their  London  warehouses  to  the  American  colonies  free  from  the 
English  duties,  and  liable  only  to  the  much  smaller  duty  to  be  levied 
in  the  colony.  This  measure  would  allow  the  India  Company  to 
get  rid  of  a  large  surplus  stock  of  tea  then  lying  on  hand,  and  would 
enable  the  colonists  to  buy  their  tea  considerably  cheaper.  To  the 
colonists  however  it  bore  another  aspect  The  whole  plan  seemed  to 
them  a  scheme  to  surprise  or  bribe  them  into  compliance  with  the  very 
measure  of  taxation  they  were  so  strenuously  opposing.  This  be- 
lief was  supported  by  the  fact,  that  aU  the  consignees  who  were  to 
receive  the  tea  were  warm  partisans  of  England,  and  was  fostered  by 
the  whole  body  of  tea  merchants  and  free  traders,  who  saw  themselves 
likely  to  be  driven  from  the  market  by  this  direct  tea  trade.  The 
opposition  party  took  means  to  organize  a  resistance.  The  con- 
signees were  duly  warned.  The  tea  ships  entered  Boston  harbour, 
but  the  captains  were  so  fully  convinced  of  the  futility  of  their 
•peculation,  that  they  would  willingly  have  again  withdrawn.  Some 
little  customhouse  formalities  detained  them ;  and  meanwhile  they 
were  boarded  by  a  body  of  men  dressed  as  Mohawks,  who  tossed  the 
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obnoxious  tea  into  the  sea.  Similar  steps^  though  less  violent,  were 
taken  elsewherey  and  none  of  the  tea  sent  over  under  this  disastrons 
law  found  its  way  into  the  market. 

Such  yiolence,  and  such  contempt  of  authority,  exasperated  the 

minds  of  the  English  people.    Lord  North  seems  still  to  have 

inclined  to  conciliatory  measures,  but  the  remnant  of  the  Bedford 

party,  always  particularly  bitter  against  America,  was  too  powerfiil 

for  him,  especially  as  the  King's  opinion,  before  which  North  always 

yielded  with  fatal  weakness,  was  thrown  into  the  scale  on  the  side 

of  severity.    T¥ro  measures  were  devised  to  punish  the  refractory 

Bottom        colony.     By  the  first,  known  as  the*  Boston  Port  Bill, 

Port  Bin.  the  customhouse,  and  consequently  all  the  trade,  was 

^^^  moved  from  Boston,  and  the  port  was  declared  closed; 

in  fact  the  thriving  town  was  rendered  desolate.    The  warehouses 

stood  empty,  the  docks  and  quays  were  deserted.    Salem  was  chosen 

to  take  the  place  of  Boston ;  but  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against 

the  BiU,  that  the  very  merchants  of  Salem,  though  the  benefit 

would  have  been  all  theirs,  petitioned  against  it.    The  anger  excited 

by  the  Bill  was  not  confined  to  Boston ;  a  feeling  of  indignation 

pervaded  all  the  colonies.    Their  sympathy  was  soon  increased  by 

^   _^      fear  for  their  own  liberties :  for  a  second  Bill  was 

goremmMit        introduced,  abrogating  the  old  charter  of  Massachusetts. 

^^  Its  popular  constitution  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 

colony  was  to  become  in  the  strictest  sense  a  Crown  colony ;  the 

council  was  to  be  named  by  the  Crown  instead  of  by  the  people ; 

and  the  judges,  magistrates  and  sherifb  were  to  be  nominated  and 

removed  by  the  governor  without  consulting  the  counciL     All  the 

other  colonies  naturally  felt  their  charters  insecure. 

In  fact,  all  seemed  to  show  that  the  critical  time  had  come.  At- 
orid*  of  tho  tempts  were  indeed  made  subsequentiy  at  reconciliation, 
qvMrroL  but  they  wcre  hollow,  and  the  proposers  of  them  knew 

that  they  were  hollow.  Henceforward  an  appeal  to  arms  became 
almost  certain,  and  the  idea  of  claiming  independence,  as  yet  only 
existing  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  leaders,  began  to  become  pre- 
valent. Virginia  at  once  threw  in  her  lot  with  Massachusetts.  A 
fast  was  ordered  on  account  of  the  Boston  Port  Act,  and  the  governor 
dissolved  the  assembly.  The  leaders  met  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  and 
agreed  upon  a  form  of  association  against  trade  with  England.  Wash- 
ington, hitherto  hopeful  of  reconciliation,  declared  his  readiness  to 
raise  1000  men  at  his  own  cost  for  the  support  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
thusetts.    In  spite  of  aU  Gk)vemment  opposition,  most  of  the  colonieB 
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accepted  the  lead  of  Yirginia,  kept  the  feust,  and  agreed  to  the 
association^  while,  as  a  chief  step  in  the  direction  of  general  revolt, 
a  Congress  was  summoned  at  Philadelphia,  and  attended  by  repre- 
Bentatives  of  the  assemblies  of  twelve  colonies,  Georgia  alone  being 
absent.  The  English,  too,  understood  that  the  two  great  Pills  were 
little  short  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Hutchinson  was  recalled,  and 
G^eral  Gk^  was  made  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  while  Boston 
was  filled  with  troops.  Of  course  a  quarrel  between  the  new  gover- 
nor and  the  assembly  was  inevitable.  The  assembly  was  dissolved, 
and  refusing  to  disperse,  collected  and  sat  at  Concord,  constituting 
thus  in  fact  a  rebel  government,  whose  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed. 
Gage  had  been  obliged  to  fortify  Boston  Neck";  as  a  counter  measure 
the  Concord  assembly  established  a  permanent  committee  of  public 
safety,  organized  12,000  miUtia,  and  enrolled  fmrnU  men,  or  picked 
men  from  the  militia  bound  to  serve  at  a  minute's  notice.  While 
things  were  thus  drifting  into  war  in  Massachusetts,  the  General 
Congress  issued  a  Declaration  of  Bights,  setting  forth  the  rights 
of  the  colonists  as  Englishmen,  and  declaring  that  the  late  Acts  were 
infractions  of  these  rights,  and  must  be  repealed  before  America 
would  submit,  and  passed  a  resolution  forbidding  importation 
from  England,  the  use  of  imported  goods,  and  after  ^^^ofttt 
the  interval  of  a  year  exportation  to  England  also.  e«iena 
These,  and  other  acts  ani  papers  of  the  Congress,  *^"'*'*"- 
acquired  much  weight  by  being  to  all  appearance  issued  unani- 
mously, an  important  advantage  which  was  only  gained  after  a  trial 
of  strength,  in  which  the  views  of  the  advanced  leaders  were  carried 
by  a  majority  of  one.  When  defeated  on  a  scheme  of  reconciliation 
prox>osed  by  Mr.  Galloway,  and  considered  as  a  test  question,  the 
minority  wisely  accepted  their  position,  and  desisted  from  all  pro- 
test, so  that  all  the  acts  of  Congress  might  have  their  fall  weight. 

A  general  election  in  England  in  September  of  this  year  made  it 
plain  that  the  temper  of  the  people  was  no  less  bitter  oeiwrai  election, 
and  determined  in  the  mother  country  than  in  the  ^SnJ^ftoT 
colonies.     A  large  ministerial  majority  was  returned  nmuon. 
ready  to  support  any  acts  of  coercion.     The  Opposition  began  by 
demanding  papers  in  an  amendment  on  the  address,  but  the  leal 
struggle  did  not  begin  till  January,  when  Chatham  chatham'i 
again  expressed  his  opinion,  moving  the  immediate  SlS^Siuon. 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statutes  of  the  preceding  year  ^779. 
and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Boston.    The  majority  against 
him  was  overwhelming;  none  the  less  did  he  at  once  set   to 
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work,  with  Fxanklin's  help,  to  piepaie  a  scheme  of  leeaxLciliatLoii, 
though  Franklin  had  probably  neither  much  hope  nor  nuich  wish 
that  it  should  succeed.  It  was  at  first  fiurlj  received  by  Lord 
Dartmouth,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  but  again  Lord  Sandwich  and  the 
Bedford  party  overawed  their  more  temperate  colleague,  and  it  was 
rejected  with  scorn.  The  wisdom  of  some  step  in  the  same  direction 
.^v.  seems  however  to  have  been  plain  to  Lord  North,  who 

flOTvO  9 IDMW9 

for  tiM  lUM  in  a  short  time  produced  a  scheme  of  his  own.  Tlus  did 
'"''^**  .  not  go  further  than  to  say,  that  so  long  as  the  colonies 
taxed  themselves  with  the  approbation  of  King  and  Parliament  no 
other  taxes  ought  to  be  laid  on  them.  It  was  much  too  late  for  any 
such  trumpery  measure. 

It  was  indeed  too  late  for  any  schemesof  reconciliation,  and  the  appeal 
to  arms  began.  General  Gage,  who  in  spite  of  his  representations  had 
been  left  without  reinforcements  during  the  winter,  could  not  see  the 
tttomwh  .*  preparations  made  for  arming  and  supplying  the  miUtia, 
usdngtMi.  earned  on  by  the  provincial  Congress,  without  taking 
April  iTTB.  9omA  measures  to  prevent  them.  In  April  he  determined 
to  destroy  the  stores  at  Concord.  Some  militiamen,  who  were  being 
drilled  at  Lexington,  only  dispersed  after  firing  upon  the  troops ;  and 
when  the  soldiers,  idfter  destroying  such  of  the  stores  as  had  be^o.  left 
at  Concord,  began  their  homeward  march,  they  found  themselves 
assaulted  firom  behind  every  hedge  and  cover,  and  were  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  very  distressed  condition  with  a  body  of  troops  who 
had  been  sent  to  support  them.  The  English  loss  was  270,  while  the 
rebels  lost  less  than  100  men.  This  slight  success  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  colonists;  militiamen  crowded  in  horn,  all  quarters,  and  General 
Gage  was  blockaded  in  Boston.  The  rebels  even  ventured  to  attempt  an 
expedition  against  the  neighbouring  province  of  Canada.  A  Bill  passed 
the  preceding  year  in  England  had  given  a  constitution 
to  Canada.  Tliis  colony,  nearly  wholly  French,  neither 
understood  nor  valued  English  institutions,  and  was  firmly  Roman 
Catholic  in  its  religion.  The  constitution  was  wisely  conceived  in  a 
more  arbitrary  spirit  than  would  have  suited  Englishmen,  and  with 
great  liberality  established  the  Boman  Catholic  worship.  The 
Americans,  unable  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this,  and  Puritan  in  their  own 
religious  beliefs,  fancied  that  Canada  must  be  smarting  under  its 
wrongs,  and  that  they  should  find  hearty  sympathy  there.  In  this 
belief  and  to  open  the  road  thither,  two  New  Englanders  raised  troops 
on  their  own  responsibility — ^Arnold,  a  horse  dealer,  and  Ethan  Allen 
— and  advanced  against  the  forts  which  held  the  valley  of  Lakes 
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Gfeoige  and  Obamplaiiiy  whicli,  with  the  valley  of  the  HudjK>n, 
fotms  the  fiatnial  xoad   from  New  York  to  Mon-  nnof 
treaL    They  i^ieedily  seized  Ticond^roga  and  Grown  S^**"*^ 
Point. 

The  first  question  which  met  the  second  General  Oongress  was 
whether  they  should  take  upon  themselves  the  responsi-  n*  MoandOoa- 
biUty  of  these  actions  or  accept  the  conciliatory  resolution  S^^!iy°** 
of  Lord  North«  There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  »«ttu«it7. 
the  Congress.  Lord  North's  proposition  was  thrown  aside  at  once ; 
orders  were  issued  against  supplying  any  British  force  or  officer ; 
a  national  name  was  assumed — The  United  Colomet;  coercive 
measures  were  decreed  against  any  province  which  should  refuse 
to  recognize  the  authority  of  Congress ;  and  on  the  flimsy  excuse 
of  a  contemplated  invasion  from  Canada,  the  actions  of  Allen 
and  Arnold  were  acknowledged,  and  an  attack  on  Canada  organized. 
These  were  acts  of  rebellion  and  war,  and  the  Congress,  conscious  that 
the  die  was  cast,  proceeded  to  appoint  a  commander-in-chie£  Their 
choice  fell  upon  Colonel  Washington,  a*  Virginian  gentleman,  and 
a  member  of  the  Congress,  who  had  seen  some  service  in  the  late 
frontier  wars,  and  was  much  respected  by  his  province.  He  was  a 
powerful,  somewhat  silent  man,  of  very  strong  sense,  and  great 
powers  of  self-control,  possessing  that  commanding  influence  which 
is  given  by  strong  passion  and  enthusiasm  habitually  ^^^^g^^ 
subdued,  but  just  visible  under  a  constant  and  calm  «hoMii  oom- 
exterior.  His  unquestioned  honesty,  his  hatred  of  dis-  ■**»*^'»"«**^ 
order,  and  his  great  simplicity  of  character,  fitted  him  well  to  give 
dignity  to  a  cause  which  ran  the  risk,  if  it  fall  into  inferior  hands,  of 
degenerating  into  a  selfish  and  riotous  uproar. 

Washington  at  once  hurried  to  the  seat  of  war,  but  before  he 
arrived  another  battle  had  been  fought.    A  nanow  s^^utof 
channel  separates  Boston  from  anpther  town  of  the  name  B«ak«^i  hul 
of  Charlestown,  behind  which  rise  two  masses  of  high  **"  "'  ^"*' 
ground,  known  as  Breed's  and  Bunker's  Hill,  from  iddeh  Boston  is 
commanded.    Breed's  Hill  is  the  nearer  of  the  two  to  Boston.    It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  General  Gage,  whose  forces  had  been  raised  to 
10,000  men  by  reinforcements  under  Gtenerals  Clinton,  Howe  and 
Buigoyne,  would  assume  the  offensive,  and  at  cdl  events  try  to  secure 
these  hills.    The  Americans  attempted  to  forestall  him,  and  some 
rude  defences  were  thrown  up  on  the  ridge  of  Breed's  Hill.    About 
2000  English  were  sent  to  dislodge  them.    The  Americans  fought 
well,  more  than  once  the  English  drew  back  before  their  fire,  but 
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rallied  by  Clinton,  they  eventnally  took  die  position,  driving  the 
enemy,  mote  than  twice  theii  number,  in  diaorder  along  Chwlestown 
Neck,  where  they  were  open  to  the  fire  of  oui  Bbipa,  More  than  800 
of  the  EngliBh  fell  in  the  desperate  struggle. 


Alihongh  the  inauigent  troops  were  justly  prond  of  the  gallant 

^^  stand  they  had  made  against  disciplined  forces,  the  army 

iteAmaiun  when  Washington  joined  it  waa  not  snch  as  a  general 
•"'^  would  wish  to  command.     Even  in  the  late  battle  well 

authenticated  eases  of  cowardice  had  occurred  among  the  ofBceis. 
The  militia  regiments  of  the  various  states  r^;aTded  each  other  with 
jealous  eyes  i  there  was  no  sort  of  nniformity  of  dress,  no  trace  of 
soldierly  bearing ;  the  soldieiB  showed  little  subordination  to 
officers  scarcely  better  than  themselves  j  and,  worse  than  aU,  there 
was  a  fearful  deficiency  of  powder.  It  tai:ed  the  abilitf  and  temper 
of  their  new  general  to  the  full  to  bring  the  motley  crowd  into 
order.  He  exacted  the  sternest  discipline,  drew  a  sharp  line  between 
the  officers  and  men,  procured  hunting  shirts  to  supply  the  lack  of 
uniform,  and  by  unremitting  toil  gradually  produced  a  tolerable 
army.  Why  General  Qage  looked  quietly  on  while  this  process 
waa  being  carried  out  it  is  difficult  to  say.    Even  setting  aside  the 
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lack  of  ammanitiony  of  which  however  he  was  folly  informed^  he  had 
troops  enough  to  have  destroyed  the  enemy  whidi  were  blockading 
him  without  difficulty,  and  might  thus  perlmps  have  ended  the  war 
at  a  blow. 

The  slowness  which  characterizes  the  English  generals  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  timouv* 
prevalent  idea  that  reconciliation  was  still  possible,  and  Branch  Petition, 
that  the  terrible  extremity  of  civil  war  might  be  avoided.  Even  at 
this  very  time  the  Congress  was  sending  to  the  King  a  last  appeal ; 
but  this  document,  known  as  the  Olive  Branch  Petition,  was  not 
received  in  England.  There  was  a  technical  objection  to  it  which  * 
secured  its  rejection ;  it  purported  to  come  from  the  Congress — an 
illegal  and  unrecognized  body.  The  Americans  could  scarcely 
indeed  have  expected  that  it  would  have  produced  any  effect.  It 
held  out  no  hope  of  concession,  but  expressed  only  vague  wishes  for 
reconciliation.  It  probably  served  the  turn  of  those  who  sent  it  by 
allowing  them  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  future  war  entirely  on  the 
English.  It  might  have  been  wise  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  even 
thus  late,  to  have  accepted  overtures  of  peace,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  stretch  of  wisdom  which  no  man  had  a  right  to  expect ;  for 
the  Congress  had  undoubtedly  by  its  action  assumed  a  position  of 
complete  independence  and  hostility  which  a  Qovenunent  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  overlook 

Even  before  the  Olive  Branch  was  sent  the  Congress  had  detennined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  successes  of  the  preceding  year,  AttMk  en 
and  had  organized,  under  Qenerals  Montgomery  and  ctea^u. 
Arnold,  an  attack  upon  Canada,  which  General  Carleton  was  ill  pre-' 
pared  to  repel  with  less  than  1000  British  troops.  While  Montgomery 
crossed  Lake  Champlain  and  pushed  on  to  Montreal,  Arnold,  with 
incredible  labour,  had  made  his  way  up  the  vaUey  of  the  Kennebec, 
and  so  down  the  Chaudi^  to  Quebec  Unable  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  armies,  Carleton  hastened  to  throw  himself  into  the 
capital,  and  upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham  succeeded  in  checking 
their  advance,  with  the  loss  of  Montgomery  their  leader.  Arnold 
could  do  no  more  than  keep  up  a  nominal  blockade,  so  ably  was  the 
defence  conducted,  and  the  general  who  superseded  him,  meeting 
with  no  sympathy  from  the  Canadians,  was  forced  to  withdraw  iu 
disorder  beyond  Lake  Champlain. 

Meanwhile  the  dilatory  conduct  of  Qage,  who  had  now  been 
succeeded  by  General  Howe,  had  lost  Boston  to  the  English. 
Washington  had  at  length  found  himself  strong  enough  to  take  and 
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fortif|r  the  Dorcliester  Heights^  which  conmuuided  the  English  lines  on 
Boston  Neelc  A  general  engagement,  which  oonld  scarcelj  have 
BowtNiirM  «ided  otherwise  than  fayoniably  to  the  English,  would 
tosauiix.  have  stUl  rendered  the  town  tenable,  and  Howe  was 
iur«h  iTT«.  inclined  to  bring  on  a  battle.  Bnt  a  continned  course 
of  bad  weather  frustrated  his  plans,  and  thlnlring  that  for  military 
reasons  New  York,  where  the  Toyal  party  was  strong,  would  make  a 
better  base  of  operations,  he  determined  to  withdraw ;  he  accordingly 
removed  all  his  troops  to  Halifax,  there  to  await  promised  rein- 
forcements. So  long  were  the  fresh  troops  in  coming  that  Howe 
*had  to  leave  HaUfea  without  them.  There  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  supplying  him.  The  military  arrangements  of  England 
have  been  constantly  found  inefficient  at  the  opening  of  a  war ;  it 
was  only  by  purchasing  troops  at  an  exorbitant  price  from  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  that  the  immediate  want 
could  be  supplied.  It  was  therefore  only  on  a  limited  scale  that 
Howe  was  enabled  to  cany  out  that  plan  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
troops  which  was  afterwards  continued  during  the  war ;  and  which 
oonsiBted  of  making  New  York  the  centre  of  operations,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  two  subsidiary  forces,  the  one  acting  in  the  Southern 
StateSi  the  other  from  Canada.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he 
despatched  a  force  against  Charleston,  in  Carolina,  under  General 
Clinton,  while  he  himself  moved  to  Sandy  Hook,  thus  threatening 
New  York,  whither  Washington  had  hastened  from  Boston.  He 
was  there  joined  in  July  by  his  brother.  Admiral  Lord  Howe, 
and  found  himself,  with  his  reinforcements  and  with  the  troops 
Which  had  been  sent  to  Charleston  and  had  returned  upon  the 
Muie  of  the  expedition,  aft  the  head  of  nearly  90,000  men. 

Lord  Howe  biou^l  with  bim  full  powers  for  tiiinaAlf  and  bis 
fnrtktiiNW  biolher  the  genenl,  cmpoweang  them,  in  accordance 
•wggy^  with  a  late  Act  of  Fuliament,  to  receive  the  submissian 
of  any  eolony,  and  after  snch  submission  to  grant  pardon 
and  xediesa.  An  Inqmal  natkai,  d^ed  by  its  eolonies  and  not  yet 
beaten^  could  hardly  olfer  man,  and  to  those  not  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  what  was  going  oa  in  Aueriea,  it  must  have  seemed  that 
there  was  evexy  chance  of  saeh  tmna  behig  accepted.  Never  as  yet 
had  the  ehancee  of  the  inmagaita  seoned  so  sDuOL  Itistmethat 
Ihe  revwll had  beconie  loiiwsal;  b«it  the  spiiit  of  the  commercial 
IH^HOaUoA  of  the  KcoOMna  Stains  wie  seroely  tried,  and  seemed  to 
heyMd^^wndit^dHiMaQnof  tadecaoaedbythe  war.  The 
Si^j^^  anwy  wea  Iw  the  tiM  ael«dly  mon  numerous  than  that  of 
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Washington,  whose  troops,  nominally  but  27,000  strong,  were  dimin- 
ished by  illness  or  absence.  Those  who  remained  were  in  a  miserable 
condition,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  men  enlisted  for  short  periods,  who 
could  scarcely  be  properly  drilled  before  they  returned  to  their 
homes.  But  the  state  of  feeling  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  It 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  pardon  or  redress.  The  more  earnest  and 
violent  men  had,  as  is  usual  in  civil  commotions,  been  coming  more 
and  more  to  the  front.  The  idea  of  a  total  separation  from  England 
had  been  rapidly  gaining  ground ;  republican  and  democratic 
principles  had  made  their  appearance;  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Paine  had  been  published,  and  so  largely  were  his  views  received, 
that  a  declaration,  issued  by  the  aristocratic  State  of  Virginia,  served 
afterwards  as  the  model  for  the  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man 
issued  by  the  revolutionists  of  France ;  and  already,  before  the 
arrival  of  Howe  with  his  offer  of  pardon,  the  extreme  party  had 
determined  to  check  all  lukewarmness  and  put  an  end  to  all  chance 
of  reconciliation  by  taking  an  irretrievable  step.  In  June,  Lee  of 
Virginia  proposed  in  Congress  that  the  colonies  should  declare 
themselves  independent.  The  numbers  on  division  De^in^ttonof 
proved  to  be  exactly  equal,  but  Dickinson,  the  writer  of  independtnc*. 
the  "  Pennsylvanian  Farmer's  Letters,''  and  the  leader  of  '"^^  ^  ^"*' 
the  moderate  party,  consented  to  withdraw,  and  the  motion  for  in- 
dependence was  thus  carried  by  a  majority  of  ona  The  document 
itself  is  not  a  very  powerful  one,  but  shows  how  abstract  political 
views  had  become  mingled  with  the  original  questions  in  dispute. 
It  is  based  on  the  Dechuration  of  Virginia,  recapitulates  all  the  real  or 
fieuicied  grievances  of  the  colonies,  and,  with  curious  political  dis- 
honesty, attributes  them  all  to  the  personal  tyranny  of  the  King.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence,  issued  on  July  4th,  reached  Washington's 
army  just  before  Lord  Howe's  arrival ;  it  of  course  rendered  his 
pacific  mission  fruitless.  The  colonies  had  assumed  the  position  of 
an  independent  nation,  and  claimed  to  be  treated  with  all  ^e  respect 
due  to  such  a  position.  Howe's  letters  to  Washington  were  even 
returned  unopened,  because  they  were  not  addressed  to  him  by  his 
full  military  style  and  title. 

To  the  ibiglish  nothing  now  remained  but  to  take  advantage  of 
the  superiority  of  their  troops.    An  attack  upon  the  lines  ^^^ 
of  Brooklyn,  at  the  end  of  Long  Island,  separated  from  Brooklyn. 
New  York  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  was  ordered.    The  *^^'  ^' 
Americans,  in  about  equal  numbers,  came  out  of  their  intreuchments, 
and  for  the  first  time  during  the  war  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  open 
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field.  The  victoxy  of  the  English  troops  was  inuuediate  and  complete. 
It  was  due  only  to  Howe's  want  of  yigour  in  piessmg  his  success 
that  Washington  was  able  to  withdraw  his  anny  to  Kew  York^ 
whence,  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  his  ground,  he  retired  ultimately 
to  the  mainland,  taking  up  a  position  at  Kingsbridge,  and  leaving  the 
city  in  the  luoids  of  the  English.  It  was  plain  that  the  temporary 
militia  of  the  colonists  was  useless  against  regular  troops,  and  in 
spite  of  its  republican  dread  of  a  standing  army,  the  Congress  at 
length  listened  to  Washington's  repeated  representations,  and  autho-  - 
rized  the  enrolment  of  some  regular  troops.  But  for  more  thau 
a  year  he  was  compelled  to  do  his  best  with  his  old  militia,  and 
nothing  but  the  continued  and  incomprehensible  slowness  of  the 
Eugliah  generals  saved  him  from  disaster.  Step  by  step  he  was 
driven  backwards,  till  he  was  compelled  to  cross  the  ]>elaware  and 
leave  the  whole  of  the  Jerseys  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  road 
to  Philadelphia  seemed  open,  and  the  Congress,  in  fear,  withdrew  to 
Baltimore.  But  the  English,  when  th^  found  that  all  the  boats  on 
the  Delaware  had  been  removed,  quietly  withdrew  into  winter 
quarters  upon  a  very  extended  line,  and  waited  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ice.  The  time  thus  wasted  lost 
them  all  the  advantages  they  had  won,  and  gave  Washington  an 
opportunity  to  reoover.  Eager  to  strike  some  blow  which  should 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  colonists  and  enable  him  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak  and  extended 
line  of  the  English.  On  Christmas  evening,  trusting  to  the  effects  of 
the  day's  debauch,  he  crossed  the  river,  and  surprised  and  captured 
the  garrison  of  Trenton.  Comwallis,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
advanced  troops  of  the  English,  caqie  to  the  rescue,  but  Washington 
by  another  night  march  swept  round  the  English  army,  WMUogton 
and  captured  or  destroyed  two  regiments  at  Princeton.  SlSIy!*  *** 
He  was  unable  to  secure,  as  he  had  intended,  the  supplies  'u-  s.  ixn. 
at  Qloucester,  but  before  long  he  succeeded  in  clearing  New  Jersey 
of  the  English,  and  confining  them,  as  before,  to  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Howe  remained  idle  till  June,  thus  allowing  much  time  to  the 
Americans,  to  whom  time  was  everything.  But  in  June  preparations 
for  a  great  joint  movement  were  matured.  Not  only  novefoid  idaa 
was  the  main  army  in  New  York  again  to  resume  01  tht  sngUrtL 
the  offensive,  but  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  the  possession  of 
Canada,  and  an  attack  organized  from  that  country.  This  branch  of 
the  combined  movement  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Qeneral 
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Bnigoyne.  The  deft  made  by  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  la  con- 
tinaed  northward  by  the  Lakes  Geoige  and  Champlain,  and  a  natoial 
road  thus  formed  from  Canada  to  New  York.  Down  this  the 
Canadian  army  was  to  march,  assiBted  by  the  co-operation  of  Clinton, 
who  was  to  lead  troops  from  New  York  to  meet  it  Thus  the  dis- 
affected provinces  of  New  England  would  be  severed  from  the  rest 
of  America. 

Howe's  army,  which  was  now  comparatnrely  powerful,  was  expected 
to  make  its  way  through  the  Jerseys,  and  to  complete  the  project  of 
Howe'i  •zptdi-  last  autumn  by  capturing  Philadelphia ;  but,  finding 
SiS?,!!S}i!!!l  Washington  ready  to  oppose  his  advance,  he  suddenly 
8ept.i7n.  withdrew  his  troops  and  embarked  them  in  the  fleet 
He  appeared  for  a  moment  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  but  again, 
finding  more  obstacles  than  he  had  expected,  took  to  the  sea,  and 
sailing  all  round  the  promontory  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Bay 
of  Chesapeake,  ultimately  arrived  at  the  top  of  that  piece  of  water  at 
the  Head  of  Elk,  nearly  as  far  from  Philadelphia  as  when  he  started. 
The  time  spent  in  tnainTig  this  long  circuit  enabled  Washington  to 
be  fully  prepared  to  cover  Philadelphia.  He  took  up  his  position 
in  Brandywine  Creek.  He  was  there  quite  outmanoeuvred.  While 
one  division  of  the  English  held  the  ground  in  front,  another  marched 
round  and  fell  upon  the  rear  and  left  flank,  and  completely  routed 
his  army.  He  stiU  tried  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Schuylkill,  but  it 
was  passed  by  the  English  with  little  difficulty,  and  Philadelphia 
occupied.  The  capital  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  the 
expeditionaiy  character  of  the  attack  prevented  it  from  being  so 
effectual  as  a  steady  advance  would  have  been,  while  it  rendered  the 
conquest  nugatory  by  separating  it  entirely  from  New  York,  the 
real  basis  of  operations.  In  some  degree  to  correct  this  error,  it 
became  necessary  to  secure  direct  access  by  sea  by  the  capture  oi 
the  forts  which  held  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  For  this  purpose 
the  English  army  was  divided,  one  portion  remained  at  Gkrmans- 
Bfttu*  of  town  to  hold  Philadelphia,  and  the  rest  were  moved  to 

GtoimMistowB.  the  siege  of  the  forts.  Washington  took  advantage  of 
*^'  ^  the  weakness  of  his  immediate  opponents  and  attacked 

the  troops  at  Gtermanstown.  At  first  he  was  successful,  but  a  panic, 
such  as  not  unfrequently  seizes  young  and  half-disciplined  troops, 
changed  his  half-won  victory  to  defeat.  The  forts  of  the  Delaware 
were  at  length  captured,  and  the  operations  of  the  English  seemed 
to  have  been  thoroughly  successfuL 

It  was  indeed  a  moment  of  intense  depression  in  the  American 
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army ;  nothing  but  the  extraordinary  patience  and  steadfastness 
of  Washington  could  have  saved  it.  Half-disciplined  ^„un-t^ 
troops,  many  of  them  inclined  to  desert,  or  to  leave  reorgaauet  tb« 
their  standards  as  soon  as  their  short  time  of  enlistment  *™^' 
was  over,  thousands  without  shoes,  a  commissariat  ridiculously 
incompetent  and  notoriously  fraudulent,  a  civil  power  inclined  to 
meddle  and  complain  of  the  military  arrangements,  such  were  some 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  He  managed  in 
spite  of  all  to  keep  his  army  together,  and  to  induce  his  troops  to  go 
into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  a  wild  but  strong  position 
among  the  hills  on  the  Schuylkill  river  a  little  above  Philadelphia. 
News  from  the  North  came  to  cheer  him  in  his  distressed  condition. 
Though  successful  in  itself,  the  real  object  of  Howe's  expedition 
had  not  been  obtained,  it  had  not  enabled  the  army  of  New  York  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  Burgoyne,  and  that  general  had  BwgoyiM'i 
been  compelled  to  surrender  with  all  his  army  on  the  **»«*«■• 
17th  of  October.  In  June  he  had  advanced  along  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  had  taken  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  Fort 
Anne,  and  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson.  Hearing  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  supplies  but  slightly  guarded  at  Bennington,  on  the  road  to 
the  Connecticut  river,  he  sent  a  small  detachment  to  secure  them. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  misfortunes;  the  difficulties  proved 
greater  than  was  expected,  the  expedition  fEuled  and  had  to  retire  in 
haste,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery.  However,  trusting  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  army  from  New  York,  and  of  a  force  which  was 
to  make  its  way  from  the  great  lakes  by  Fort  Stanwix  down  the  upper 
Hudson  and  join  him  before  Albany,  Burgoyne  continued  to  advance. 
He  collected  thirty  days'  supplies  and  crossed  the  Hudson,  thus 
cutting  himself  off  from  Canada,  and  relying  for  safety  upon  his 
power  of  opening  communication  with  New  York.  The  militia  of 
the  neighbouring  district  at  once  rose  behind  him,  thus  completely 
severing  his  conmiunications.  His  Indian  auxiliaries  had  left  him ; 
he  could  not  rely  much  on  his  Canadian  troops,  and  now  found 
himself  in  feu^e  of  General  Schuyler  with  16,000  men.  The  help  on 
which  he  had  calculated  did  not  come.  Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Leger 
failed  before  Fort  Stanwix,  and  Clinton  was  unable  to  leave  New  York. 
Burgoyne  attempted  an  assault  on  the  American  position  before 
Behmus's  Heights,  north  of  Stillwater,  but  fiEdled.  To  advance  seemed 
impossible,  he  therefore  ordered  a  retreat,  though  this  was  scarcely 
less  difficult.  He  had  told  Clinton  that  he  could  hold  out  till  the 
12th  of  October,  and  when .  that  day  came  he  was  still  close  to 
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Saratoga,  and  now  neithoT  retreat  noT  advance  was  possible.  Bjb 
boats  upon  the  lake^  whicb  afforded  him  his  sole  means  of  procurmg 
supplies  or  of  transport,  had  been* destroyed;  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  make  some  sort  of  surrender.  On  the  17th  of  October  a  conven- 
tion was  signed  by  which  he  surrendered  his  whole  force  to  G^enend 
Gates,  who  had  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  American  troops. 
His  army  was  allowed  to  march  out  of  camp  with  the  honours  of  war 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  there  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  be 
forwarded  to  England,  under  promise  not  to  serve  again  during  the 
war.  Though  the  reception  of  the  prisoners  by  both  generals  and 
men  was  most  generous,  and  though  Buigoyne  lived  as  a  guest  in 
General  Schuyler's  house,  the  terms  of  the  convention  were  not 
honestly  fulfilled;  £urg03nie,  indeed,  was  allowed  to  xetum  to 
England,  but  the  main  part  of  the  army  was  detained  in  America 
for  several  years.  The  blame  of  this  breach  of  treaty  is  held  to 
attach  to  Congress  only,  and  not  to  Washington. 

The  autumn  session  of  1776  had  been  opened  with  a  speech  full 
Effect  of  Am*-  ^^  ^^  succcsscs  of  the  EngHsh  arms.  The  battle  of 
riMui  aflyn  Brooklyn,  the  fall  of  New  York,  the  expulsion  of  the 
^lUmtBt  invaders  firom  Canada,  were  all  topics  of  congratulation, 
oei  vn%.  ipijQ  feeling  of  the  nation  went  with  the  Government, 

and  the  opposition  in  Parliament  dwindled  to  a  very  small  minority ; 
but  in  spite  of  their  weakness  they  continued  to  urge  conciliatoiy 
measures,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  both  in  the  Upper  and 
Lower  House,  amendments  in  that  sense  were  moved  to  the  addreaa 
So  plain  was  it,  however,  that  such  efforts  were  wholly  useless,  that 
Loi^  Bockingham's  party  ostentatiously  retired  from  all  public 
questions,  attending  the  House  only  during  private  business.  Fox 
indeed,  who  had  left  the  ministry  in  1774,  and  had  become  the  fore- 
most champion  of  the  American  cause,  remained  in  his  place,  but 
the  rest  of  the  party  did  not  reappear,  till,  finding  their  step  worse 
than  useless,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  a  debate  upon  the  Civil 
List  to  return  to  public  life. 

This  debate  arose  on  a  demand  for  an  increase  to  the  Civil  List  of 
jCI  00,000  a  year,  and  jC600,000  to  pay  off  the  debts  already  owing. 
inerMMof  th«  Under  the  existing  circumstances  the  necessity  for  the 
oMi  lirt.  measure  was  obvious,  for  the  King's  ordinary  tradesmen 

were  unpaid,  and  his  servants'  wages  in  arrears.  The  Civil  List 
already  amounted  to  £800,000  a  year,  and  the  known  personal  fru- 
gality of  the  King  and  Queen  rendered  the  disappearance  of  so  large 
a  sum  the  more  scandalous.    In  feust,  nearly  jfCOO^OOO  had  been  spent 
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since  1769  in  secret  service.  It  was  easy  to  ezplain  the  insufficiency 
of  the  Civil  List  and  the  pennanence  of  the  ministerial  majority  in 
Parliament ;  not  only  had  the  Pension  List  been  largely  increased, 
but  there  were  a  swarm  of  sinecure  officers  about  the  Court,  from 
grand  Mconers  in  the  House  of  Peers  to  turnspits  of  the  kitchen 
who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Civil  list  was  increased, 
but  the  grant  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  expression,  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  of  the  feeling  of  the  House,  that  under  the 
existing  pressure  of  taxation  such  extravagant  use  of  public  money 
was  much  to  be  blamed, — ^words  which  were  subsequently  formally 
accepted  by  the  House  as  their  own. 

The  session  closed  with  another  effint  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  Lord  Chatham  who  led  the  ^^«.^«.>. 
attack.    He  returned,  after  two  years  of  illness,  and  still  motton. 
swathed  in  flannel,  to  move  an  address,  urging  the  King  *'*'  **'  *"'* 
to  arrest  the  misfortunes  in  America.    The  measures  he  advised  were 
unconditunial  redress  of  grievances,  and  repeal  of  all  penal  statutes ;  in 
other  words,  he  would  have  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  Americans 
with  the  exception  of  their  independence.    But,  while  urging  mode- 
rate counsels  with  regard  to  America,  he  blazed  out  at  the  idea  of  an 
alliance  of  the  colonists  with  the  French,  and  demanded  instant  war. 
His  motion  was  of  course  lost    His  fears  of  an  alliance   ^^^^^ 
with  France  were  not  however  unfounded ;  already,  be-  te«riff«Mwitii 
fore  the  Declaration  of  Lidependence,  Silas  Deane  had  '^^'"^ 
been  sent  over  to  Europe  to  try  and  make  some  arrangement.    If  the 
confession  of  the  culprit  is  to  be  beUeyed,  Deane's  handiwork  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  ne£mous  plans  of  a  man  called  John  the  Painter,  who 
in  the  December  of  the  preceding  year  (1776)  had  attempted  to  fire 
the  dockyards  of  Portsmouth.    Again,  immediately  after  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  Adams  and  Franklin  had  been  sent  over  as 
accredited  agents  to  make  a  commercial  and  defensive  alliance  with 
France.    But  though  they  had  been  well  received  both  by  the  min- 
istry and  by  the  salons  of  Paris,  where  for  the  time  Franklin  was 
the  fashion,  their  representations  were  mistrusted,  and  no  real  help 
was  given.    The  French  had  no  wish  to  engage  in  a  failing  cause, 
and  continued  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  friendship  with  England, 
even,  at  the  instigation  of  our  ambassador,  issuing^  though  probably 
intentionally  too  late,  a  fe<<r«  ds  cachet  to  stop  the  Marquis  of 
Labyette  from  sailing  to  join  the  colonists.    He  had  no  difficxdty  in 
avoiding  it,  and  was  present  with  Washington  during  the  Philadel- 
phian  campaign.    But  the  Court  of  France  was  in  fact  only  watching 
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the  turn  of  events.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  Btu^yne  had  searoely 
ftMMMksaw  3^®^^^  Europe  before  the  independence  of  America 
iMigw  the  Yr2A  acknowledged  and  a  commercial  treaty  made.    In 

orAoMrin.  case  of  France  becoming  involved  m  the  war  with  Eng- 
Dec,  vm.  land,  this  treaty  was  to  be  extended  into  one  by  which 

France  engaged  to  supply  military  assistance  on  the  sole  condition 
that  America  should  never  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain. 

Already,  by  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  the  autumn 
ciuitium'a  session,  rumours  of  Burgoyne's  difficulties  had  reached 

SSS.fflt^  England,  though  no  news  of  his  final  disaster  had 
Nov.  ao,  inr.  arrived.  The  danger  of  war  with  France,  to  which 
Chatham  had  alluded  in  the  spring,  seemed  to  increase,  and  men's 
thoughts  began  to  turn  towards  the  great  statesman  who  had  before 
saved  Englaud  in  similar  difficulties.  Nor  did  Chatham  refuse  to 
respond  to  the  general  expectation ;  not  for  many  years  had  he  shown 
such  activity  as  in  this  session.  In  moving  an  amendment  on  the 
address,  he  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  all  troops  from  America, 
stigmatized  with  due  severity  the  employment  of  savage  Indians  in 
the  war,  and  strove  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  against  France. 
But  the  energy  and  eloquence  he  exhibited  throughout  the  session 
were  unavailing.  He  consistently  upheld  the  view  that  conquest  of 
America  was  quite  impossible,  that  it  was  worse  than  useless  to 
carry  on  the  war,  and  that  all  the  demands  of  the  colonists  should  be 
granted  with  the  exception  of  independence.  This,  he  scdd  in  the 
strongest  words,  it  was  impossible  for  England  to  grant.  He  relied, 
no  doubt,  on  the  natural  hostility  between  the  colonists  and  France, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  had  he  been  placed  in  office,  his  policy  might 
have  been  successfuL  He  was  loved  and  trusted  by  the  Americans ; 
concessions  from  his  hands  might  have  been  received.  He  was 
feared  by  France;  his  plan  of  removing  the  troops  from  America 
would  have  left  the  resources  of  England  free  for  u  foreign  war ;  his 
threats  and  his  name  might  have  deterred  the  French  from  war. 
But  certainly  no  other  man  could  carry  out  such  a.  policy,  and  so  it 
was  generally  felt ;  North  himself  acknowledged  the  impossibility, 
and  was  anxious  to  resign  ;  Lord  George  Germaine  (SackviUe),  who, 
disgraced  at  Minden  as  a  military  man,  had  become  as  member  of  the 
Government  the  chief  supporter  of  repressive  measures  in  America,  was 
also  preparing  to  give  up  his  post.  The  ministry  seemed  on  the  point 
of  giving  way,  and  indeed  the  necessity  for  such  a  step  was  increasina 
rapidly.    Early  in  December  came  the  terrible  news  of  Saratog{^ 
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and  thiee  weeks  later  the  pieliininaiies  of  the  treaty  between  France 
and  the  colonieB  were  agreed  upon,  though  the  French  ministry 
had  not  scrupled  to  cover  their  intentions  by  false  statements  on  the 
matter. 

The  Opposition  began  to  feel  triumphant    Though  still  quite 
ontvoted  in  the  House,  they  knew  that  the  majority  turned  with  the 
ministry,  whatever  it  might  be;  but  they  did  not  sufficiently  reckon 
on  the  King's  obstinacy.    He  had  been  right  in  his  boast  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign ;  he  was  thoroughly  English ;  he  reflected  and 
sympathized  with  the  most  vulgar  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the 
people.     The  disasters  in  America  had  called   out   considerable 
enthusiasm  in  England;  money  had  been  largely  subscribed  for 
keeping  up  more  troops,  and  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  evidently 
for  pressing  the  war  with  energy,  regardless  of  con-  ThaKiaf 
sequences.    In  vain  did  Lord  North  express  his  desire  SStt  nltiSi 
to  resign,  and  declare  the  necessity  of  conciliatory  oOm* 
measures.    The  Eang,  strong  in  the  popular  feeling,  reproached  him 
for  intending  to  desert  him,  as  he  called  it.    On  further  pressure  he 
gave  him  leave  to  apply  to  Chatham  and  the  Whigs,  but  only  on  the 
absurd  condition,  that  they  should  join  the  present  ministry,  serve 
under  Lord  North,  and  carry  out  the  same  policy  as  the  existing 
Gk>vemment.    He  would  not  hear  of  the  ministry  being  put  foinkly 
into  Chatham's  hands.    As  usual,  Lord  North  yidded,  and  consented 
to  stay  in  office.    He  even  consented  to  bring  in  bills  absolutely 
reversing  all  his  own  policy,  and  which  could  have  come  with  good 
grace  only  from  the  Opposition.    His  Conciliation  Bill,  now  in  the 
hands   of  the  ministry,  was  carried  without  difficulty,    and   all 
American  demands,  short  of  independence,  were  granted ; 
an  officers  appointed  by  Congre«  acknowledged,  and  o^' 
commissioners,  with  the  most  ample  powers  to  discuss 
and  arrange  all  points  of  quarrel,  appointed.    North  still  wished  that, 
as  this  was  in  fact  the  Opposition  policy,  the  Opposition  should  have 
the  duty  of  putting  it  into  effect ;  but  the  King  and  the  course  of 
events  were  too  strong  for  him.    The  Conciliation  Bill  had  hardly 
passed  when  an  open  rupture  with  France  took  place.  R«ptu«  ^ith 
The  treaty  concluded  on  the  6th  of  February  wasnotifled  *>»>»•• 
in  insulting  terms  to  the  English  Court    Such  a  treaty  was  followed 
by  the  inevitable  withdrawal  of  ambassadors,  and  war  with  France 
was  in  fact  upon  us. 

To  the  Opposition  it  seemed  as  if  the  play  had  been  played  out 
They  were  inclined  for  immediate  submission.    If  England  could  not 
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eonqner  America  alone,  what  hope  was  there  of  conquering  America 
joined,  with  France  with  the  whole  honse  of  Boorbon  in  its  wake! 
They  nzged  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonies.  Such,  as  has  been  before  explained,  were  not  the  views  of 
Chatham ;  his  spirit  rose  with  the  idea  of  war  with  his  old  enemj, 
and  he  relied  on  his  own  ability,  not  indeed  to  conquer,  but  to  con- 
ciliate America  while  he  crushed  France.  His  plan  was  never  put 
to  the  test  On  the  7th  of  April  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  all  troops  should  at  once  be  withdrawn  horn 
America,  and  a  peace  concluded,  which  of  course  implied  the 
independence  of  the  contracting  parties.  Chatham,  very  weak  and 
ill,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  friends,  went  down  on  purpose  to 
oppose  the  motion.  Scarcely  able  to  wa^,  his  feeble  steps  were  sup- 
ported by  his  son  William  and  his  son-in-law  Lord  Mahon.  After 
hearing  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion,  he  rose  with  difficulty,  and 
resting  on  his  crutch,  and  with  his  eyes  looking  unnatorally  vivid  in  his 
shrank  fsMse  and  under  his  great  wig,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  vigorous 
reply.  His  voice  was  very  low,  and  at  times  his  memory  fisdled,  but 
here  and  there  his  eloquence  rose  to  its  old  pitch,  and  he  again  thrilled 
his  hearers  as  he  recounted  the  dangers  which  England  had  outUved, 
and  demanded  whether  the  country  which  but  seventeen  years  ago 
was  the  terror  of  the  world  ''  was  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  ancient 
inveterate  enemy.  Take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace."  The  Duke 
replied  in  a  weak  speech ;  and  Chatham  rose  again,  eager  to  answer 
him,  but  before  he  could  speak  he  was  seen  to  gasp,  to  lay  his  hand 
OMfhofLocd  ^P^^  ^  heart,  and  to  sink  back,  apparently  dying. 
Chatiwa.  The  death  of  this  greatest  of  Knglish  statesmen  put  an 

"*  ^'^  end  to  all  hope  of  a  new  policy.  Unless  the  Americans 
received  the  conciliatory  measures  of  Lord  North  well — ^which  was 
most  unlikely — ^the  war  must  be  fought  out.  Every  honour  was 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Chatham.  He  was  voted  a  public  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  monument,  which  is  placed  over  the  dod; 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey,  and  represents  him  with  his  arm  raised 
in  the  act  of  speaking.  His  debts  were  paid  and  a  large  pension 
settled  on  his  family.  Four  Lords  protested  against  these  honours 
and  the  ministerial  people  kept  chiefly  aloof  &om  his  fiineraL  But 
the  feeling  of  regret  and  admiration  was  universaL  The  Duke  ot 
Richmond's  motion  was  of  course  negatived,  and  it  remained  to  be 
seen  what  the  Conmiissioners  could  do. 

Before  that  question  could  be  answered  a  subject  was  brought 
before  the  notice  of  Parliament  and  nation  which  was  destined  to 
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play  an  importaiit  part  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  American  con- 
test as  a  party  test.  This  was  the  question  of  Catholic  relief  The 
laws  still  existing  against  the  members  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion 
were  most  severe  in  character.  They  had  been  enacted  ^^^  a«iart 
chiefly  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  when  England  was  aouwaOfttiioUM 
still  in  mortal  terror  of  the  restoration  of  the  malign  "J^*^** 
influence  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  religion,  and  they  bore  the  marks  of 
their  origin ;  many  of  them  were  indeed,  as  Dunning  said  in  seconding 
the  motion  for  their  repeal,  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  Sir  George  Savile, 
member  for  Yorkshire  and  a  great  Whig  leader,  moved  the  repeal  of 
some  of  them ;  he  had  no  intention,  he  said,  of  touching  the  whole  penal 
code  against  Catholics,  and  was  willing  to  substitute  a  test ;  but  he 
moved  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  laws.  These  were 
the  law  which  punished  the  celebration  of  Cal;holic  worship  as 
felony  in  a  foreigner,  as  high  treason  in  a  native,  and  the  laws  by 
which  the  estates  of  Popish  heirs  educated  abroad  passed  to  the  next 
Protestant  heir,  by  which  a  Protestant  heir  could  take  possession 
of  his  father's  or  other  relative's  estate  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
real  proprietor,  and  by  which  Papists  could  acquire  property  only 
by  descent.  The  first  law  was  so  monstrous,  and  the  others  so  evi- 
dently tended  to  foster  the  worst  forms  of  family  division  and  public 
informing,  that  their  repeal  met  with  little  opposition.  Dundas, 
Lord  Advocate,  promised  a  similar  Bill  for  Scotland.  This  was  the 
b^inning  of  opposition.  The  Scotch  were  indignant  at  any  sign  of 
toleration,  and  organized  a  resistance  which  speedily  spread  into  £ng. 
land.  The  Protestants  found  a  mouthpiece  in  Lord  Gteorge  Gordon, 
a  young  man  of  slender  intellect,  and  nearly  mad  on  religious  topics ; 
although  his  principles  were  so  unsettled  that  he  died  a  Jew,  he  now 
threw  himself  with  freuried  vehemence  into  the  Protestant  move- 
ment. The  King,  with  his  usual  power  of  sympathizing  with  the 
narrower  views  of  his  people,  took  up  the  same  side,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  Catholic  emancipation  served  as  a  test  by 
which  to  try  whether  Ms  ministers  would  be  subservient  or  not 

Meanwhile  the  Commissioners  under  the  Conciliatory  Bills  had 
reached  America  (May  1778).  It  was  at  once  plain  that  ^mgrtji^^^ct- 
they  were  too  late.  The  French  alliance  had  been  made  eonduatoy 
known,  and  the  Americans  were  as  yet  full  of  enthu-  ^^ 
giasm  for  their  allies.  For  a  time  the  influence  of  Washington  had 
been  shaken.  His  toilsome  but  inglorious  work  of  reconstituting  the 
army  of  Valley  Forge  had  been  unfavourably  contrasted  with  the 
biilUant  saccess  of  Saratoga ;  Gates,  a  man  in  every  way  his  inferior, 
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liad  been  let  up  as  his  rival,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  war  committee, 
which  oveiraled  Washington's  advice  and  wishes.  But  the  lidicoloTU 
fiedlaTe  of  a  plan  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  French,  the  committee 
had  suggested  for  attacking  Canada  had  brought  the  Congress  to 
reason,  and  their  trust  in  Washington  had  been  restored.  The  division 
of  interests  which  had  threatened  the  rising  republic  was  thus  healed, 
and  the  Commissioners  found  a  unanimous  feeling  against  entertaining 
their  suggestions.  Nor  had  the  success  of  the  English  been  such  as 
to  assist  their  views.  After  a  winter  idly  spent  in  Philadelphia,  Sir 
William  Howe  had  been  succeeded  by  Clinton,  who  had  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  his  army  to  New  York,  which  with  Bhode 
Island  were  the  sole  possessions  left  to  England.  The  answer 
which  the  Commissioners  received  was  therefore  very  decided.  No 
such  questions  as  were  raised  could  be  considered  till  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  England  were  withdrawn  or  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  acknowledged.  The  Commissioners  could  only  retire,  leaving 
behind  them  a  manifesto  threatening  the  utmost  severities  of  war. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  confidence  which  the  French  alliance  aroused  in 
the  minds  of  the  Americans;  the  immediate  effect  of  the  treaty  was  not 
advantageous  to  them.  A  joint  attack  upon  Rhode  Island  brought  to 
light  the  dislike  and  jealoiuy  between  the  new  allies  which  Chatham 
had  foreseen.  The  timely  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  compelled 
the  French  admiral,  d'Estaing,  to  leave  the  coast.  The  Americans 
thought  themselves  deserted  and  gave  up  the  siege.  Their  general, 
Sullivan,  published  an  indignant  general  order,  and  addressed  to 
EfftetoftiM  d'Estaing  a  sharp  remonstrance.  In  deep  dudgeon,  he 
•ui»o«  ceased  for  the  rest  of  the  year  to  assist  the  Amezicans, 

Am«KiM  luid  and  acted  wholly  for  French  interests,  trying  to  excite  a 
Fraaot.  national  sympathy  in  Canada,  and  finally  sailing  away  to 

the  West  Indies.  For  the  time  the  French  were  almost  as  unpopular 
with  the  colonists  as  the  English.  In  other  respects  the  year's  cam- 
paign was  rather  in  favour  of  England.  €teoi^a  was  occupied 
by  an  expedition  sent  from  New  York,  and  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia 
was  captured  from  the  French.  But  the  object  of  the  alliance  was 
really  obtained,  for  the  war  was  no  longer  confined  to  America.. 

Resting  on  the  support  of  the  King,  and  backed  in  its  American 
policy  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation.  North's  ministry,  in  spite 
of  the  poor  success  which  had  attended  our  arms  in 
of  North's         America,  had  hitherto  had  an  appearance  of  strei^th. 
■»*"***^«  It  was  now,  after  a  struggle  of  a  few  years,  to  succumb 

to  a  succession  of  difEiculties  which  brought  to  light  its  inherent  in- 
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effidency.    The  extenEdon  of  the  sphere  of  the  war  brought  the  first 
danger.  A  powerful  fleet  had  been  sent  into  the  Channel  nnder  Keppel, 
"wliich  at  the  mere  itunoiir  of  the  approach  of  a  superior  fleet  of  the 
French  retired.    When  strongly  reinforced,  it  brought  the  enemy  to 
action  oS.  Ushant,  but  after  some  hours'  fighting  the  two  fleets  with- 
drewy  without  the  slightest  advantage  on  either  side ;  not  one  ship  of 
either  nation  had  struck.    To  shield  himself  from  the  natural  indig- 
nation felt  at  so  ridiculous  a  result,  Eeppel  tried  to  throw  the  blame 
on  Pallisser,  his  second  in  command.    As  Keppel  was  in  opposition, 
and   Pallisser  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  recriminations  of  the 
admirals  were  taken  up  by  their  respective  parties,  and  a  vehement 
parliamentary  war  arose.    At  length  Eeppel  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  court  martial,  but  the  people  as  well  as  the  Parliament  had  joined 
in  the  quarrel ;  there  were  violent  demonstrations  in  his  favour,  and 
the  case  being  in  fact  prejudged,  the  trial  ended  in  his  triumphant 
acquittaL    A  far  less  complete  and  unqualified  sentence  of  approval 
awaited  Pallisser  when  he  in  turn  was  tried.    Already  it  was  evident 
that  the  hold  of  North's  ministry  was  shaken ;  it  had  now  to  face  a 
direct  attack  in  Parliament.    Burgoyne  and  Howe,  both  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  were  eager  to  throw  aU  the  blame  of  the  recent 
nxiscarriages  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Qovemment ;  and  an  attack 
on  the  Admiralty  was  so  successful^  that  Lord  Sandwich  was  only 
rescued  by  a  narrow  majority  from  censure  by  the  declaration  oi 
Lord  North  that  he  would  resign  were  the  censure  carried.    In  his 
difficulties  Lord  North  made  some  overtures  to  the  Whigs,  but 
all  negotiations  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  restrictions  placed  on 
them  by  the  King,  who  would  indeed  IlUow  new  ministers  to  be 
introduced,  but  would  hear  of  no  new  measures.    With  the  fatal 
facility  which  marred  his  character,  North  yielded  to  the  King's 
stronger  will,  and  remained  in  office  against  his  own  convictions,  a 
mere  official  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his  master.    His  difficulties 
were  further  increased  when  Spain  followed  in  the  wake  of  France 
and  also  declared  war ;  and  the  united  fleets  of  the  two  countries 
assembled,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  invading  England.    In 
spite  of  a  considerable  exhibition  of  national  spirit,  it  was  aU  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  who  had  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  could  do  to 
cover  the  coast » of  England  and  postpone  a  general  engagement. 
Fortunately,  though  the  allies  were  vastly  superior  in  nimibers,  their 
ships  were  ill  supplied  and  scarcely  seaworthy,  and  they  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  to  their  respective  countries,  leaving  the 
Channel  free. 
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But  it  WM  not  only  from  abroad  that  dangers  were  gathering 
round  England.  The  IriBh,  whom  the  people  and  Gk>YenmLent  of 
England  have  always  regarded  as  a  colony,  and  treated  in  the  same 
MitoatiMiB  spirit  of  jealons  selfishness  that  had  alienated  the 
*'******  Americans,  began'  to  think  of  following  the  example  of 

these  colonists  Their  trade  had  always  been  avowedly  governed 
and  confined  to  suit,  not  Irish,  but  English  interests.  In  addition  to 
the  Tumal  lertrictionB,  they  h«id  been  auffemig  from  an  embargo  on 
their  provision  trade  with  America,  and  their  other  industries  were 
sinking  in  the  general  depression.  When  they  saw  Lord  North  pro- 
posing conciliatory  measures,  and  promising  relaxation  of  trade 
restrictions  to  America,  they  not  unnaturally  b^an  to  raise  their 
claims  to  similar  indulgences.  Their  requests  were  so  reasonable  that 
some  small  relief  was  given,  but  Lord  North  was  afraid  to  carry  out 
to  the  fall  a  policy  of  free  trade  in  face  of  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
the  great  trading  cities  of  England,  where,  with  true  commercial 
selfishness,  any  chance  of  a  new  competitor  was  r^arded  with 
vehement  dislike.  Burke  was  brave  enough  to  speak  heartily  in 
favour  of  the  Irish,  in  spite  of  instructions  from  his  Bristol  con- 
stituents ;  his  braveiy  cost  him  his  seat  at  the  next  election.  With 
their  fSair  daims  thus  trifled  with,  the  Irish  again  leamt  a  lesson 
from  America.  What  could  not  be  got  by  asking  might  be  yielded 
to  an  armed  nation.  On  the  pretext  of  an  intended  attack  by  the 
French  on  Bel&st,  soldiers  were  demanded.  But  Ireland  had  been 
denuded  of  troops  for  the  American  war;  no  troops  could  be  sent 
The  inhabitants  had  now  their  excuse  for  arming  themselves^  Quite 
without  disturbance,  and  with  loyal  protestatiom^  volunteer  corps 
sprang  up  ell  over  the  country ;  by  the  end  of  the  year,  in  spite  of 
the  influence  of  Government,  they  numbered  50,000  men.  In  the 
presence  of  this  army,  with  the  Dublin  comj>anie8  in  arms  before 
the  doors,  the  Iridi  Parliament  of  ITTdnnet.  The  national  cause  had 
found  an  energetic  and  eloquent  leader  in  Henry  Grattan.  He  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  demanding  free  trade  as  the  national 
right  of  Ireland.  The  amendment  passed  unopposed,  and  was 
carried  by  the  volunteers  in  triumph  to  the  castle.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  backed  by  the  armed  force  around  them,  and  by  the 
populace  of  the  city,  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  the  strong  measure 
of  granting  supplies  for  six  months  only.  Such  events  at  once 
attracted  attention  in  England,  and  votes  of  censure  were  moved  by 
the  Opposition  on  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government.  But  Lord 
North  had  also  leamt  wisdom  from  American  affaics,  and  early 
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in  1780  lie  passed  Bills  acknowledging  the  commercial  equality  of 
Ireland  and  a  free  export  of  theii  chief  commodities. 

But  even  Ireland  was  by  no  means  the  last  of  Lord  North's 
troubles.  The  feeling  against  government  by  influence  DUBoiifeiM  ttvm. 
had  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  With  characteristic  ^Tib™ 
selflshnessy  the  mass  of  the  people  had  sympathized  with  snciaB'* 
the  war,  which  seemed  to  some  rebellion  against  the  natural  supre- 
macy of  Englishmen,  and  which  others  saw  clearly  was  a  revolt 
against  that  commercial  system  which  they  regarded  as  the  chief 
safeguard  of  theb  own  interests.  But  want  of  success,  increased  tax- 
ation, and  a  dimiuution  of  trade,  began  to  change  the  current  of 
opinion,  and  men  observed  with  jealousy  the  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing any  measure  against  the  influence  of  the  Court.  The  King  had 
completely  triumphed,  and  by  means  of  his  Mends,  his  peusionen, 
contractors,  and  sinecurists,  could  at  all  times  command  a  lafge 
majority  in  Parliament  The  Whigs,  finding  that  influence  which 
they  had  so  long  wielded  thus  transferred  to  other  hands,  began  to 
see  the  enormity  of  such  a  system,  and  the  great  leaders  of  the  party, 
whose  territorial  power  was  very  great,  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  reform  movement  which  soon  became  important.  In  the 
autumn  of  1779  motions  for  economical  reform  were  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  were  rejected;  but  in  December  the 
general  feeling,  and  the  determination  of  the  Whigs  to  create  an 
organization  outside  the  House,  were  shown  by  a  great  meeting  in 
Tork,  attended  by  a  laige  majority  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county. 
This  influential  meeting  was  followed  by  others  of  the  same  sort  in 
many  counties,  and  the  organizers  of  tiie  party  went  so  far  as  to 
establish  committees  of  correspondence  on  the  model  of  tl^e  com- 
mittees in  America.  Twenty-three  counties  and  many  large  towns, 
in  spite  of  the  constant  opposition  of  the  Government,  sent  up 
petitions  like  the  one  agreed  to  in  Yorkshire,  demanding  a  reduction 
in  exorbitant  emoluments  and  the  abolition  of  sinecures.  Sir  George 
Savile  presented  the  Yorkshire  petition  on  the  8th  of  February, 
and  three  days  afterwards  Burke  introduced  a  great  measure  for 
economical  rdbrm  of  which  he  had  already  given  notice.  Lord 
North  found  it,  so  impossible  to  oppose  him,  that  the  Bill  passed 
almost  unanimously  into  Committee.  It  there,  however,  encountered 
a  most  vigorous  resistance,  and  was  finally  destroyed  piecemeal 
But  the  movement,  once  started,  continued  its  course.  Mr.  Crewe 
introduced  a  Bill  to  deprive  revenue  officers  of  their  votes,  and  Sir 
FhUip  Clerke  another  for  the  exclusion  of  contractors  from  the 
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House.  Outside  the  House  the  piessuie  became  heavier  and  heavier, 
till  at  length,  on  the  6th  of  April,  after  a  great  meeting  of  the  people 
of  Westminster,  where  Fox  had  harangued,  and  which  was  thought 
sufficiently  dangerous  to  demand  the  presence  of  troops,  Dunning 
rose  in  the  House,  and  after  blaming  the  ministry  for  their  under- 
hand obstruction  to  Burke's  Bill,  produced  the  startling  resolutioD, 
that  ^it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.'' 
This  resolution,  with  a  very  slight  alteration,  he  was  enabled  to  carry 
against  Government  by  a  majority  of  eighteen.  It  was  followed 
by  two  other  resolutions  in  the  same  direction,  one  declaring  the 
right  of  the  House  to  reform  the  Civil  list,  the  other  that  the  abuses 
complained  of  should  be  immediately  redressed.  Both  were  carried. 
But  when  the  House  again  met,  and  he  proceeded  to  more  detailed 
motions,  Dunning  found  that  the  corrupt  body  he  addressed,  though 
willing  enough  to  affirm  abstract  resolutions,  had  no  real  liking  for 
reform.  His  majorities  rapidly  diminished,  and  finally  no  action  was 
taken  upon  the  resolutions  which  he  had  carried. 

Scarcely  had  the  ministry  managed  to  escape  from  Dnnning's 
TiMLordo«o  resolutions  when  a  new  danger  came  upon  them.  This 
ctordon  riota.  time  they  did  not  stand  alone.  All  parties  in  the  House 
June  iTSo.         j^  ^  j^i^  1^  repel  a  common  enemy.    It  has  been 

mentioned  that  a  measure  of  Sir  George  Savile's  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  had  been  carried,  and 
that  the  motion  of  introducing  a  similar  measure  for  Scotland  had 
caused  much  displeasure  in  that  country.  ,The  feeling  spread,  and 
Protestant  associations  formed  themselves  throughout  England,  and 
fixed  upon  the  crackbrained  Lord  George  Gordon  for  their  chief  and 
representative.  The  agitation  had  been  kept  up  during  the  last 
year,  and  now  Lord  George  wanted  a  great  demonstration  and  petition 
to  be  got  up.  He  declined  to  present  the  petition  unless  accom- 
panied by  20,000  followers,  who  were  to  meet  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
adorned  with  blue  cockades.  Instead  of  20,000,  some  60,000  men 
were  present,  and  proceeded  to  march  across  London  Bridge  to  the 
Parliament  House.  There,  in  Palace  Yard,  they  held  their  position 
unmolested,  while  they  attacked  and  ill  used  any  obnoxious  Peers, 
or  broke  into  the  lobby  of  the  Lower  House,  and,  with  their  excitement 
kept  alive  by  addresses  which  Lord  Gteorge  delivered  from  the  staircase 
above,  demanded  that  their  petition  should  be  at  once  attended  to. 
Lord  George  was  brought  to  some  reason  by  a  threat  of  personal 
violence  if  he  continued  his  foolish  behaviour,  and  the  military  at 
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length  arriving,  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  Parliament  Honse 

were  cleared.    But  though  foiled  in  their  wish  to  intimidate  the  House, 

the  mob  were  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  the  unaccountable  and 

timorous  delay  on  the  part  of'  the  executive,  whether  ministiy  or 

magistrates,  allowed  the  riot  to  reach  such  a  height  that  it  could  be 

with  difficulty  controlled.    That  night  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian 

and  Bavarian  embassies  were  burnt,  and  after  a  day  of  comparative 

quiet,  the  mob,  finding  itself  unopposed,  proceeded  to  renewed  acts 

of  violence.     For  four  days  London  was  in  its  hands.    The  prisons 

were  broken  open,  Catholic  chapels  burnt  and  sacked,  the  shops  of 

Catholic  tradesmen  pillaged,  aad  the  houses  of  those  who  were 

known  to  be  favourable  to  the  Catholic  claims  either  destroyed,  as 

those  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Sir  Qeorge  Savile,  or  kept  in  a  state  of 

siege.    Johnson  tells  us  how  he  saw  the  mob,  quietly  and  undisturbed, 

destroying  the  sessions  house  in  the  Old  Bailey.    Horace  Walpole 

found  Lord  Hertford's  house  barricaded  aad  the  lord  himself  and 

his  sons  loading  their  muskets  in  expectation  of  an  assault    On  the 

7th  the  tumult  rose  to  its  height    This  was  the  fifth  day  of  the 

riots.    The  town  was  so  intimidated  that  blue  flags  and  strips  of  blue 

were  shown  on  most  houses,  and  few  came  out  without  the  blue 

cockade.    The  rioters  had  long  since  passed  from  under  the  control 

of  their  religious  leaden,  and  were  guided  by  leaders  of  their  own. 

On  this  day  more  than  one  attack  was  made  on  the  Bank,  headed  by 

a  fellow  mounted  on  a  brewer's  horse,  with  a  harness  of  the  chains 

of  Newgate  jingling  about  him.    More  chapels  were  sacked,  more 

prisons  opened.    No  less  than  thirty-six  fires  were  blazing  at  once. 

The  most  fearful  scene  was  in  Holbom,  where  Mr.    Langdale's 

distillery  was  broken  open  and  set  on  fire.    There,  amid  the  flames 

fed  by  constant  suppHes  of  spirit,  the  wretched  rioters  flew  upon  the 

liquor,  drinking  the  gin  from  pails,  or  lying  grovelling  and  lapping 

it  from  the  kennel ;  many  died  of  actual  drunkenness,  many  more 

perished  helplessly  in  the  flames.    It  was  time  that  something  should 

be  done,  yet  the  ministiy  and  magistrates  alike  shrank  from  doing 

anything.     There  was  a  notion  abroad  that  the  military  might  not 

act  till  an  hour  after  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read  by  a  magistrate, 

and  courageous  magistrates  could  not  be  foimd ;  nor  wais  it  forgotten 

that  on  previous  occasions  soldiers  had  been  harshly  treated  by  juries 

for  over  zeaL     The  emergency  was  one  which  well  suited  the  dogged 

and  courageous  character  of  the  King.    On  the  7th  he  summoned 

a  Privy  Council,  and  put  to  it  the  question  whether  the  soldiers 

might  be  employed  without  the  machinery  of  the  Riot  Act    None 
coH.  MOW.  [t1 
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of  the  members  of  the  Council  would  take  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  such  a  course,  and  the  Council  had  almost  separated 
without  doing  anything,  when  George  called  upon  Wedderbum,  who 
was  present  as  legal  assessor,  to  state  the  view  of  the  common  law. 
He  unhesitatingly  said  that  a  soldier  did  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen, 
and  might,  and  should,  interfere  to  prevent  acts  of  felony.  This  was 
all  the  King  required.  There  were  10,000  troops  in  London,  and 
he  now  felt  he  might  act  energetically.  Orders  were  sent  to  Lord 
Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  to  that  effect,  and  that  eyening  and 
during  the  night  such  vigorous  measures  were  taken  that  the  mob 
was  at  once  crushed  and  the  crisis  over.  The  numbers  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  military  were  not  less  than  500,  and  probably  very 
many  more,  as  many  were  carried  off  privately.  Undoubtedly  the 
King's  decision  on  this  occasion  saved  London.  Of  the  prisoners 
some  twenty-nine  were  executed.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  tried  and 
THai  of  Lord  couvicted  of  Criminal  negligence.  Lord  C^rge  Gk>rdon 
ckorgo  ckMrdoc  ^^g  arrested  and  foolishly  tried  for  high  treason.  Wed- 
derbum  had  meanwhile  become  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  before  him 
he  was  tried.  The  Judge's  address  was  more  like  the  pleading  of  an 
advocate  than  the  charge  of  a  judge,  and  people  felt  it  so ;  the  turn  of 
feeling  also  had  a  little  changed,  and  Lord  George  was  acquitted.  Be 
died,  a  Jew,  in  1793  of  gaol  distemper  caught  in  Newgate,  where  he 
had  been  confined  for  libelling  the  Queen  of  France.  When  the 
House  of  Commons  again  assembled  the  gigantic  Protestant  petition 
was  considered.  It  was  met  by  five  resolutions,  the  joint  work  of 
the  political  enemies  Burke  and  North,  which  declared  the  continual 
approval  of  the  Commons  of  the  late  Act  of  Toleration. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  at  home  there  had  been  some  rays 
ai«Miu  of  0^  comfort  from  the  success  of  both  fleet  and  army  abroad. 

■aoc«M.  Early  in  the  year  Rodney  had  been  placed  in  command  of 

a  fleet  which  was  to  act  in  the  West  Indies.  On  his  way  out  he  had 
u,^,y»g  instructions  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  which  had  been  closely 

victory.  invested  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with   Spain. 

While  carrying  out  these  orders  he  met  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St 
Vincent  and  gained  over  it  a  complete  victory.  Four  line  of  battle-ships 
were  taken,  four  destroyed,  only  four  made  their  escape.  Gibraltar  was 
then  relieved,  and  Minorca  also,  so  that  Rodney  could  write  home 
that  the  English  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  thence  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  the  West  Indies,  where  Be  Guichen,  with  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets,  could  not  be  brought  to  an  engagement,  and 
where  for  the  time  nothing  was  done.    Though  Rodney's  successes  and 
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those  of  Admiral  Bigbj  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  were  somewhat  neutral- 
ized by  the  capture  of  our  West  and  East  India  merchant  fleets,  ably 
planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Spaniards  off  the  Azores,  they  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  Qoyemment,  •coupled  as  they  were  with  cheering 
news  from  the  army.    Just  as  the  Gordon  riots  were  suppressed,  infor- 
mation arrived  that  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  had 
fallen  into  our  hands.    On  several  occasions  during  the  oapturo  of 
war  the  eyes  of  the  commanders  had  been  turned  south-   oi»«i*»*«»- 
ward.    The  feeling  of  loyalty  was  less  shaken  there  than  in  the  more 
northern  provinces,  and  it  seemed  desirable  that  the  efforts  of  England 
should  not  be  confined  to  one  little  spot  along  the  whole  of  the 
enormous  seaboard  of  America.    Savaimah  in  Georgia  had  already 
been  taken,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  general  plan  for  acting  on  a  more 
extended  basis,  Clinton  moved  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  from  New 
York  and  besieged  Charleston.     The  siege  was  carried  on  with  vigour 
and  skill,  and  General  Lincoln  found  himself  obliged  to  surrender. 
Clinton  set  actively  to  work  to  reduce  the  Carolinas.     Virginia, 
one  of  the  centres  of  disaffection,  would  thus  be  between  two  fires, 
and  something  more  tangible  might  be  effected  than  had  yet  been 
done  by  the  army  at  New  York.    In  fact,  the  interest  of  ^^  intwwt  of 
the  war  was  now  transferred  to  the  South,  for  though   tiio  war  pauea 
Washington  and  the  main  American  army  still  lay  about  **  *^*  ®'"**^' 
New  York,  its  effect  there  was  only  to  neutralize  the  English  army 
opposed  to  it,  while  the  active  operations  which  led  to  the  end  of  the 
war  were  carried  on  at  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Before  describing  the  final  struggle,  it  will  be  well  to  see  the 
difficulties  imder  which  the  English  laboured.    The  war  had  become 
a  world-wide  one.    Not  only  had  the  two  maritime  powers  France 
and  Spain  engaged  in  it,  but  it  was  plain  that  our  old  rivals  the 
Dutch  were  soon  going  to  do  so  also.     Before  the  end  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
of  the  year  an  unusually  strong  instance  of  our  deter-  «g&in«t  ui 
mination  to  insist  on  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ships,  *'"°'*** 
when  a  convoy  was  searched  and  captured  under  the  guns  of  the  con- 
voying ships  of  war,  had  raised  the  anger  of  the  Dutch  to   ^u.  ^Kb  tb9 
a  high  pitch.    The  capture  of  a  vessel  containing  Mr.   ^**«^ 
Laurens,late  President  of  the  American  Congress,and  proofs  that  he  was 
engaged  in  making  an  alliance  with  the  States  of  Holland,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  avoid  a  declaration  of  war,  and  Holland  was  added  to  our 
armed  opponents.    Nor  was  this  all.    The  same  odious  rigour  of  search 
nearly  brought  all  the  nations  of  the  North  upon  us.    The  Empress 
of  Russia  had  suffered  from  it  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.    She 
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therefore,  acting  probably  at  the  instigatioii  of  the  King  of  Pmssia, 
constituted  herself  the  champion  of  neutral  irights,  and 


MatnUtyof  succeeded  in  Tim'tiTig  the  nations  of  the  North  in  an 
armed  neutrality  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  neutral 
ships  made  neutral  cargoes,  and  that  nothing  was  contraband  of  war 
except  what  had  been  definitely  made  so  by  treaty.  In  other  words, 
she  claimed  for  neutrals  the  right  of  carrying  the  property  of  belli- 
gerents unmolested,  a  right  which  virtually  told  against  the  English 
only,  whose  main  hope  lay  in  keeping  dominion  of  the  sea  and 
stopping  the  trade  and  supplies  of  its  enemies.  The  Armed  Neutrality 
also  upheld  the  now  generally  received  principle  that  a  blockade  to 
be  respected  must  be  efficient,  that  is,  that  there  must  be  sufficient 
force  before  a  blockaded  port  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  trading 
vessels.  The  whole  maritime  power  of  Europe  was  thus  arrayed 
against  England,  and  yet  it  was  only  by  keeping  the  upper  hand 
at  sea  that  she  could  hope  to  carry  out  successfully  her  attempts 
on  land.  It  was  impossible  to  pour  large  armies  into  America  and 
to  subdue  a  continent  without  some  easily  accessible  base  of  oper- 
ations. This  base  the  sea  afforded.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel 
that  the  loss  of  naval  supremacy  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disaster  of  Yorktown. 

But  as  yet  the  arms  of  England  continued  to  be  successfuL  Clinton, 
leaving  Comwallis  to  command  in  the  South,  had  hastened  back 
from  Carolina  to  New  York,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  oppose  the 
French  fleet,  whose  arrival  had  been  threatened.  In  June  the  ex- 
pected armament  arrived,  consisting  of  seven  line  of  battle-ships 
and  6000  men  under  the  Count  de  Bochambeau.  The  rapidity  with 
which  Bhode  Island  was  at  once  occupied  and  placed  in  a  state  of 
defence  thwarted  the  efforts  of  -the  English  to  regain  it,  but  the 
British  fleet  was  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  enemy  that  a 
blockade  was  maintained  around  the  seaboard  of  the  province,  which 
paralyzed  all  action  on  the  part  of  the  French  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
This  forced  inactivity  of  Bochambeau  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  best 
known  episodes  of  the  war.  Washington  left  his  headquarters  to 
Arnold'!  meet  the  French  general  and  concert  measures  for  action 

tr«»oh«ry.  if  possible.    His  absence  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 

carrying  out  a  piece  of  treachery  which  had  long  been  hatching. 
General  Arnold  was  in  command  at  West  Point  on  the  Hudson,  s 
position  of  great  importance,  as  it  prevented  the  occupation  of  the 
valley  which  affords  direct  communication  between  New  York  and 
Canada.     Married  to  a  royalist  wife,  with   a  feeling  that  his  un- 
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doubted  genius  was  not  sufficiently  valued,  and  smarting  under  a 
public  reprimand  for  some  dislionest  practices  into  which  he  had 
been  led  by  his  poverty  and  love  of  ostentation,  Arnold  had  for 
some  time  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  Clinton,  making 
arrangements  for  changing  sides,  and  handing  over  to  the  English 
the  important  post  of  which  he  had  charge.     The  correspondence 
had  been  carried  on  through  Major  Andr^,  a  young  and  very  pro- 
mising officer,  now  Adjutant-General  of  Clinton's  army.    Washing- 
ton's departure  seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  the 
plan.    To  complete  the  negotiation  a  personal  interview  was  re- 
quired, and  Major  Andr^,  with  instructions  from  Clinton  not  to 
enter  the  lines  of  the  enemy  and  to  wear  uniform,  repaired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  West  Point    When  day  dawned  the  interview 
was  not  over,  and  Andr^  was  induced  to  continue  it  in  a  house 
within  the  American  lines.    On  leaving  he  was  also  imprudent  enough 
to  dress  as  a  civilian.    He  had  already  passed  the  lines  on  his  home- 
ward journey,  when  he  was  accidentally  met  and  stopped  by  some 
militiamen ;  he  avowed  himself  an  English  officer,  but  presented 
a  pass  from  Arnold;  the  pass  was  disregarded,  he  was  searched, 
and  papers  found  in  his  boot.    Under  these  circumstances  there 
were  about  him  all  the  outward  marks  of  a  spy,  and  as  such  he  was 
treated.    Much  to  the  anger  of  the  English,  Washington,   j^^,^^  ^ 
refusing   to  hear  any  representations  in  his  favour,   oficajor 
brought  him  to  trial  before  a  court  of  American  officers,  ^*^ 
by  whom  he  was  condemned.    He  even  rejected  the  last  prayer  ot 
the  enthusiastic  soldier,  that  he  might  be  saved  from  a  felon's  death, 
and  had  him  hanged,  with  all  the  usual  attendant  circumstances  of 
dii^race — a  piece  of  stem  but  perhaps  necessary  justice,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  outcry  raised  at  the  time,  apparently  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  laws  bf  war.    Timely  information  of  Andre's  capture  enabled 
Arnold  to  escape  from  his  house,  where  Washington  was  momen- 
tarily expected,  and  to  obtain  shelter  on  board  the  English  man-of- 
war  which  had  conveyed  Andr^  to  the  Ol-fated  meeting.    Wash- 
ington was  surprised  on  reaching  Arnold's  house  to  find  no  host,  but 
it  was  not  till  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  West  Point,  and  found  the  com- 
mander absent  there  also,  that  he  discovered  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
While  things  were  thus  at  a  standstill  round  New  York,  the  war 
had  been  actively  prosecuted  in  Carolina.    Alarmed  by  oampftign  ^ 
the  fall  of  Charleston,  the  Americans  had  sent  Qeneral  ovoua*- 
Gates  to  take  the  command  there ;  they  regarded  him  as  their  ablest 
general,  and  he  figured  in  some  degree  as  a  rival  to  Washington. 
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He  found  the  English  in  possesaion  of  a  line  of  conntiy  extending 
from  Pedee  liver  to  Fort  96.     The  main  body  of  the  English,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Rawdon,  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camden, 
towards  the  centre  of  this  line.    Against  this  position  Qates  advanced ; 
his  march  was  a  very  difficult  one  ;  he  had  to  make  his  way  through 
a  rough  imcultivated  country,  where  provisions  were  not  to  be 
obtained ;  for  several  days  his  troops  had  to  subsist  on  the  peaches 
which  are  there  almost  indigenous.    He  was  able,  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  to  bring  into  the  field  a  force  numerically  double  that 
of  the  English,  who  were  no  more  than  2000  strong.     His  troops, 
however,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  attack  of  a  well-disciplined 
force.     On  the  left  and  centre  they  at  once  threw  down  their  atms 
and  took  to  flight.    The  troops  from  Maryland  and  Delaware  upon 
the  right  showed,  it  is  true,  more  firmness,  but  the  victory  of  the 
English  was  complete,  and  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had  hurried  up  to 
assume  the  command,  improved  it  to  the  utmost.    Colonel  Tarleton, 
an  officer  of  indefatigable  energy,  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  surprising  Colonel  Sumter,  apartisan  officer,  on  the  Catawba, 
and  the  whole  army  moved  steadily  forward  to  Charlotte,  with  the 
intention  of  invading  North  Carolina.    A  slight  check  sustained  by 
a  body  of  loyal  militia,  however,  alarmed  Comwallis,  and,  together 
with  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  troops  at  his  command,  induced 
him  to  postpone  his  forward  movement  till  the  following  year.    In 
the  interval  he  and  Lord  Rawdon,  his  second  in  conmiand,  were 
guilty  of  acts  of  most  impolitic  severity.    Such  prisoners  as  could 
be  proved  to  be  deserters  from  the  royal  army,  or  to  have  once 
accepted  the  royal  Qovemment  and  to  have  subsequently  joined 
Gates,  were  hanged.    Some  of  the  disaffected  residents  of  Cbarlee- 
ton  were  deported  to  Saint  Angustin,  while  the  property  of  otherB 
was  sequestrated.    Rawdon  in  fieict  went  even  further,  and  ventured 
to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  every  rebeL    Such  acts  went  fiu  to 
alienate  the  people,  and  by  weakening  the  security  of  the  com- 
munications increased  the  difficulties  of  the  following  year,  and 
tended  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  a  very  promising  campaign. 

The  same  success  which  had  attended  the  English  arms  in  Carolma 
followed  the  efforts  of  the  fleet  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  year ; 
Rodney  captured  from  the  Dutch,  who  had  joined  the  coition 

Ewtatu  agaiist  England,  the  enormously  xrealthy  island  of  St 
eaptvred.  Eustatia.    Much  of  the  property  collected  there  belonged 

^^^  however  to  English  owners,  and  a  vast  clamour  arose 

when  the  admiral  declared  it  all  prize  of  war.    He  asserted,  and  It 
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sabsequentij  became  plain,  that  the  island  wa?  used  as  an  entrepdt  foi 
the  collection  of  goods  whicli  were  afterwards  to  b^  supplied  to  the 
enemy.  Other  charges  brought  against  him,  accusing  him  of  hasty 
and  over  rigorous  action,  afterwards  proved  to  be  equally  ill  foTinded, 
for  fortunately  both  military  and  naval  commanders  were  members 
of  Parliament,  and  had  full  opportunity  of  vindicating  themselves 
before  the  House,  and  of  stripping  the  charges  against  them  of 
the  exaggerations  which  surrounded  them.  Thus  G^eral  Yaughan 
was  charged  with  forcible  removal  of  all  Jews  from  the  island, 
but  was  able  to  produce  a  written  document  from  the  Jews  them- 
selves thanking  him  for  his  considerate  treatment  of  them. 

These  successes  soon  proved  to  be  delusive.  The  coalition  against 
England  was  becoming  too  powerful  to  be  withstood.  i>«i«tiv« 
Already  a  great  drawn  battle  with  the  Dutch  had  been  SJmwSj  ' 
fought  off  the  Doggerbank,  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker  had  ■»»•«»■. 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  his  shattered  fleet  into  English  quarters; 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  we  had  for  the  present  lost  our 
supremacy  of  the  sea,  or. at  least  were  unable  to  keep  a  commanding 
superiority  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  once,  for  to  such  dimensions 
had  the  war  grown.  Thus  the  Frencb  made  an  attack  upon  Jersey, 
which  was  only  saved,  when  it  had  already  faUen  into  their  hands, 
by  tbe  intrepidity  of  Major  Pierson,  a  young  soldier  of  twenty-five, 
who  himself  lost  his  life  by  almost  the  last  shot  fired;  another 
and  more  successful  expedition  under  the  Duke  of  Crillon  assaulted 
Minorca ;  while  a  great  armament  setting  out  from  France  parted 
midway  across  the  Atlantic,  thus  becoming  two  fleets,  one  of  which, 
under  Bailli  de  Suffren,  was  able  to  give  us  full  employment 
in  the  Indian  waters,  while  the  other,  under  De  Grasse,  raised  the 
naval  power  in  the  West  Indies  above  our  own.  Bodney  found 
himself  unable  to  save  the  Island  of  Tobago,  and,  broken  by  the 
climate,  was  compelled  to  return  to  England.  Nor  was  his  successor 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  more  fortunate ;  a  detached  squadron  was  found 
sufficient  to  coimterbalance  the  English  fleet  in  the  West  Indies, 
while  De  Grasse  sailed  with  the  bulk  of  his  fleet  to  the  American 
coast,  where  his  arrival  at  once  turned  the  balance  against  us,  and 
deprived  us  of  that  conmiand  of  the  sea  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  our  success.  The  fatal  efl^ects  of  this  loss  were  soon  to 
be  apparent. 

The  first  warlike  event  of  the  year  was  an  expedition  under 
General  Arnold  (who  had  obtained  a  command  from  his  new 
masters)  directed  against  Viiginia,  in  the  hope  that  such  a  diversion 
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might  aasist  Comwallis  in  what  was  intended  to  be  the  main  effort 
of  the  year.  It  produced  however  no  great  effects  beyond  the 
destniction  of  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  and  when  Com- 
wallis set  himself  in  motion,  he  found  himself  faced  by  a  more 
formidable  opponent  than  Gteueral  Qates.  At  the  instigation  of 
Washington,  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  self-made  general,  who  had  risen 
from  a  blacksmith's  forge,  had  been  given  command  in  the  South. 
He  proved  himself  a  man  of  great  vigour  and  tenacity,  and  though 
invariably  beaten  when  opposed  to  any  large  body  of  English  troope^ 
he  contrived  to  recover  so  quickly,  that  the  barren  name  of  victory 
was  usually  all  that  was  left  to  the  English.  The  campaign  opened 
by  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Tarleton,  who  had  rashly  attacked  the 
Americans  under  Morgan  at  Cow-pens ;  nor  could  Comwallis  succeed 
in  getting  between  the  victorious  general  and  Greene's  army ;  their 
united  forces  were  compelled  however  to  fall  back  before  Comwallis' 
advance  till  they  had  evacuated  the  whole  of  North  Carolina. 
Political  necessities  checked  the  English  advance,  and  Comwallis 
attempted,  without  much  success,  to  consolidate  the  royal  influence  in 
Battle  of  the  province ;  but,  by  the  middle  of  March,  Greene  found 

JJJJJ^JJJj^  himself  again  in  a  position  to  re-enter  Carolina  and 
KMcbiB.  te  give  battle  to  Comwallis  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Guildford.  He  occupied  a  position  at  Guildford  Courthouse;  as 
usual  the  English  were  victorious,  as  usual  they  reaped  nothing  tiom 
their  victory,  for  Comwallis,  finding  his  troops  much  diminished  in 
numbers  and  not  meeting  with  the  assistance  he  expected  from  the 
inhabitants,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Wilmington.  Greene 
did  not  long  pursue  him,  for  by  thus  withdrawing  to  the  coast  he 
had  laid  open  the  road  into  South  Carolina,  where  Bawdon  had  been 
left  with  a  small  detachment.  Greene  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
pushing  boldly  southward,  again  approached  the  English  post  at 
Camden.  Afraid  to  attack  Bawdon  without  reinforcements,  he 
occupied  a  strong  position  upon  Hobkirk's  Hill,  about  two  miles  from 
Camden.  There  Bawdon  thought  it  prudent  to  attack  him,  and 
he  was  driven  from  his  position.  The  ludicrous  insufficiency  of  the 
HobUrk'i  Hiu.  English  troops  (there  were  but  900  engaged  in  the 
Aivu  25,  i7»i.  battle)  again  prevented  them  from  using  their  victory, 
and  Greene  was  enabled,  without  risking  another  engagement,  to 
compel  Bawdon  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  the  immediate  defence  of 
Charleston. 

Meanwhile  two  courses  had   been  open  to   Comwallis  at  Wil- 
mington ;  he  might  either  hurry  in  pursuit  of  Greene  and  assist  the 
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hard  pressed  army  of  Bawdon,  or  push  northward  and  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Virginian  expedition,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
under  Arnold  and  Phillips.  To  pnrsue  the  first  course  was  to  give 
up  all  his  previous  successes,  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  striking  a 
decisive  blow ;  for  independent  action  his  own  army,  numbering  only 
1500,  was  too  small :  he  decided  therefore  to  march  northward,  and 
in  May  formed  a  junction  with  the  expedition,  by  which  the  number 
of  his  troops  was  raised  to  7000.  He  left  Wilmington  on  the  day  on 
which  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill  was  fought.  Till  the  heat  of 
summer  compelled  a  cessation  of  active  fighting,  Comwallis  was 
always  superior  to  his  enemy ;  but  as  the  autumn  advanced,  the 
Americans,  who  had  been  constantly  reinforced,  were  again  a  match 
for  him.  The  three  English  armies  were  then  acting —  Poaitioa  of  the 
the  main  body,  10,000  strong,  under  Clinton  at  New  BngUAarmiw. 
York — Comwallis'  army,  about  7000  strong,  on  the  coast  of  Virginia — 
Rawdon's  handful  of  men,  now  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Stewart,  a  little  in  advance  of  Charleston.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  the  whole  of  South  Carolina  and  Qeorgia  were  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  Charleston  and  Savannah;  for  Greene,  coming  down 
from  his  summer  position  on  the  Santee  ELills,  had  succeeded,  after 
a  Tery  seTere  struggle  at  the  Eutaw  Springe,  in  obliging  ,mu.«*uw. 
Colonel  Stewart  to  retire  to  Charleston  Neck,  leaving  ■•»*•  •• 
the  whole  open  country  to  be  overrun  by  the  Americans. 

The  position  of  Cornwallis  was  also  becoming  critical  Cut  off  from 
support  on  the  south,  his  only  hope  was  to  fight  his  way  northwards 
to  join  Clinton,  or  to  receive  large  reinforcements  from  this  general 
by  sea ;  but  it  was  not  likely  that  Washington  would  allow  his  army 
to  be  neutralized  by  the  EngHsh  troops  in  New  York.  It  was  almost 
certain  that  he  would  turn  his  attention  southward,  join  General 
Wayne  in  Virginia,  and  render  a  northward  movement  oonwaiiii  in 
of  the  English  impossible.  The  only  real  hope  was  from  ^^f**"**- 
the  sea,  but  the  sea  was  no  longer  a  secure  basis  of  operations  The 
English  fleet,  now  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Graves,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Arbuthnot,  tried  its  strength  against  De  Grasse  in  September. 
The  action  was  indecisive,  but  it  became  evident  that,  when  all  the 
fleets  were  joined,  the  French  could  muster  thirty-six  eueuI  of  the  line 
in  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  while  the  English  force  was  no  more  than 
twenty-five.  But  as  yet  the  English  did  not  acknowledge  the  naval 
superiority  of  their  enemies,  and  Comwallis,  acting  as  he  believed, 
though  apparently  erroneously,  on  instructions  from  Clinton,  took 
possession  of  Yorktown,  a  village  on  the  high  southern  bank  of  York 
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hver,  and  there  awaited  assistance.  The  defensiye  position  thus 
taken  up  by  the  English  aimy  and  the  want  of  energy  shown  is 
explained  by  the  news  which  had  reached  Clinton,  that  the  French 
were  thinking  of  withdrawing  if  the  war  should  last  beyond  the 
current  year.  He  believed  that,  could  he  contrive  to  weather  the 
difficulties  which  surrounded  him,  the  opposition  of  the  Americans, 
unable  to  stand  alone,  would  on  the  loss  of  their  allies  disappear 
without  further  effort  on  his  part  His  hope  was  not  unfounded ;  it 
was  in  truth  a  critical  moment  for  the  Americans.  At  a  meeting 
between  the  American  generals  and  De  Grasse,  the  Admiral  had 
declared  that  he  had  orders  not  to  remain  longer  than  November ; 
the  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  the  New  England  States, 
with  the  selfishness  which  had  marked  them  throughout,  were  ready 
AmericMi  to  give  in.    It  was  thus  absolutely  necessary  for  Wash- 

^^^  *^^***  ington  to  act  quickly  and  to  win  some  striking  success. 
Tozktown.  What  Clinton  therefore  ought  to  have  foreseen  happened ; 

Washington  turned  his  attention  towards  Virginia,  and  undeterred 
by  an  assault  on  the  New  England  States  which  Clinton  attempted 
as  a  diversion,  the  mass  of  the  American  army  began  steadily  to  gather 
roimd  Comwallis.  The  position  which  he  occupied  was  not  a  happy 
one,  it  was  in  fact  untenable  without  command  of  the  sea,  which, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  had  already  been  lost.  He  occupied  the 
southern  bank  of  the  York  river,  there  about  a  mile  wide,  and  on 
the  northern  side  the  little  village  of  Gloucester.  The  forti&catioiifi 
were  of  no  great  value,  and  the  advanced  posts  were  at  once  with- 
drawn upon  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  Clinton,  stating  that  there 
was  every  hope  that  the  fleet,  with  5000  men,  would  attempt  to  relieve 
the  army,  and  would  leave  New  York  for  that  purpose  in  about  ten 
days'  time.  This  was  a  fatal  error,  as  it  gave  the  enemy  positionB 
commanding  the  works.  The  besiegers  numbered  18,000,  their  large 
and  powerful  artillery  being  in  part  supplied  by  the  French  ships.  The 
first  parallel  was  completed  on  the  9th  of  October ;  the  fire  from  it 
was  overwhelming  :  on  the  11th  the  second  parallel  was  opened,  nor 
could  the  bravery  of  the  besieged  prevent  the  capture  of  two  advanced 
redoubts  on  the  14th,  which  were  at  once  included  in  it.  It  now 
became  evident  to  the  besieged  that  the  expected  reinforcements  had 
failed  them,  and  after  a  brilliant  sally,  during  which  many  of  the 
enemy's  guns  were  spiked,  ComwaUis,  finding  all  his  guns  silenced 
and  his  ammunition  drawiiig  to  a  close,  felt  that  he  had  to  choose 
between  surrender  and  an  effort  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  their 
'untenable  position.    He  determined  to  attempt  the  latter  plan;  his 
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scheme  was  a  desperate  one ;  his  troops  were  to  be  transported  in  open 
boats  to  Gloucester,  they  were  there  to  break  through  the  enemy's  lines, 
which  wlBre  not  strong  in  that  direction,  to  seize  the  horses  of  the  be- 
siegers and  of  the  neighbouring  country  people,  and  make  their  way 
to  New  York.  The  boats  with  their  loads  had  already  crossed  once 
when  a  storm  arose  which  rendered  the  further  prosecution  of  the  plan 
impossible,  and  when  morning  dawned  Comwallis  had  no  alternative 
but  to  make  terms.  He  agreed  to  surrender  all  his  troops  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  on  the  19th  of  October,  4000  British  soldiers  who  remained 
fit  for  work  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war  between  the  long 
lines  of  the  French  and  American  army  and  laid  down  their  arms. 
It  is  worth  mentioning,  as  a  strange  little  piece  of  professional  arro- 
gance, that  when  marching  between  the  lines  of  French  comwaiiii 
on  the  one  side  and  Americans  on  the  other,  the  English  JJJJSSer.  ** 
officers  saluted  punctiliously  all  the  French  officers  as  oet  is,  itsi. 
belonging  to  a  regular  army,  but  refused  any  acknowledgment  to  the 
Americans.  This  was  virtually  the  close  of  the  war.  The  infiant 
Hercules  had  strangled  its  second  serpent,  as  was  afterwards  por- 
trayed on  Franklin's  medaL 

The  close  of  the  war  under  such  drcnmstances  of  failme  could  not 
but  bring  with  it  the  fall  of  the  ministry.    The  news  ^^ 
arrived  at  a  striking  time,  but  two  days  before  the  ParUMnni 
opening  of  the  session.    With  such  a  weapon  in  their  "*''  ^' 
hand,  and  with  the  stored-up  rancour  of  ten  years  of  opposition,  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  pressed  motion  after  motion  against  the  Govern- 
ment.   Fox  and  Burke  vied  with  each  other  in  their  .  ^  _^ 
bitter  assaults,  and  the  young  Pitt,  who  had  come  into  eonditioii  of  th* 
Parliament  as  member  for  Appleby,  on  the  nomination  **''**"•"*■ 
of  Sir  James  Lowther,  rapidly  assumed  a  high  position  on  the  same 
side.    The  Budget  was  in  itself  a  proof  that  Lord  North  was  yield- 
ing ;  the  estimates  were  so  small,  that  he  had  to  explain  that  he 
intended  to  give  up  all  notion  of  a  war  on  a  '^  continental  plan  by 
sending  armies  to  march  through  the  provinces  from  South  to 
North;"  he  would  henceforth  content  himself  with  holding  some 
important  harbours  on  the  American  coast.    Outside  Parliament,  in 
the  metropolitan  counties^  vigorous  opposition  meetings  were  held, 
and  the  public  anger  was  raised  to  its  cb'max  by  a  succession  of  mis- 
fortunes which  befell  our  arn\s.    Admiral  Eempenfeldt  foimd  him- 
self completely  outnumbered  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Windward  Islands,  except  Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  were  lost.    Minorca, 
which  was    regarded    as  of  even  more  importance  than   Gibraltar, 
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and  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean,  surrendered  after  a  gallant  defence. 
The  Bailli  de  Suffren  thwarted  an  expedition  against  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  At  the  same  time  at  home  the  Irish  difficulties,  which  will 
be  treated  of  more  at  length  afterwards,  were  becoming  most  threaten- 
ing. Under  these  circumstances,  a  motion  by  General  Conway,  that 
DefMtof  th«  the  war  on  the  continent  of  America  should  be  discon- 
^JlJj^,®"  tinned  was  lost  by  one  vote  only,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
motton.  same  motion  a  week  later  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 

234  against  215.  Lord  George  Germaine,  who  was  pledged  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  withdrew  from  the  Govemment,  and  finally 
a  direct  vote  of  no  confidence  on  the  15th  of  March  was  only  lost  by 
a  scanty  majority  of  nine.  North  saw  that  further  struggle  was 
hopeless,  and  on  the  20th  compelled  the  Eling  to  allow  him  to  declare 
the  administration  at  an  end.  He  went  out  of  office  with  his  usual 
tact  and  good  humour.  A  great  attack  had  been  arranged  for  that 
evening,  which  was  to  be  led  by  Lord  Surrey ;  he  and  North  rose 
at  the  same  moment,  and  the  cries  from  the  rival  parties  could  not 
be  quelled  till  Fox  rose  and  proposed  a  formal  motion  that  Lord 
Lord  North's  Surrey  be  first  heard.  With  admirable  presence  of 
rMricn&tion.  mind.  North  rose  and  said  that  he  would  speak  to  that 
motion,  and  prove  its  inutility  by  declaring  his  govemment  at  an  end. 
There  is  a  well-known  anecdote  of  his  persistent  good  humour ;  ex- 
pecting a  long  debate,  the  Opposition  members  had  sent  away  their 
carriages,  and  as  they  stood  awaiting  them  shivering  in  the  drizzling 
rain,  Lord  North  passed  through  them  to  get  into  his.  '^  Gentlemen,'' 
he  said, "  you  see  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  secret,''  and  drove  off. 
North's  resignation  was  the  complete  defeat  for  the  time  of 
iinirn  *^®  King's  plans ;  but  George  III.  was  a  man  of  the 

refuel  the  most  obstinate  and  determined  character,  and  lie  by  no 
premierihip.  means  intended  as  yet  to  give  up  the  fight.  The  Oppo- 
sition which  had  formed  the  alliance  to  drive  North  from  office  con- 
sisted of  two  sections.  First,  the  old  or  Revolution  Whigs,  as  they 
liked  to  call  themselves,  who,  true  to  their  aristocratic  principle,  had 
chosen  for  their  leader  the  wealthiest  but  by  no  means  the  ablest 
man  among  them.  Lord  Eockingham,  an  agriculturist,  a  sporting 
man,  of  respectable  talents  and  much  honesty,  though  without  any 
of  the  gifts  of  oratory  which  are  necessary  for  the  management  of  a 
public  body ;  and  secondly,  those  Whigs  who  had  owned  the  leader- 
ship of  Chatham,  and  who  now  followed  the  Earl  of  Shelbume ;  a 
party  less  tied  by  aristocratic  connections,  and  representing,  as  far  as 
could  then  be  represented,  the  real  liberal  interests  of  the  countiy. 
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To  avoid  the  necessity  of  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  par- 
ticular enemies,  the  Whig  families,  it  was  to  this  section  that  the 
King  at  once  applied.  But,  as  Chatham  had  always  found,  it  was  of 
itself  far  too  weak  a  party  in  Parliament  to  form  a  satisfactory  min- 
istry. Moreover,  the  eagerness  with  which  Burke  and  Dunning  had 
of  late  years  demanded  financial  reform,  and  the  share  they  had  taken 
in  driving  North  from  office,  made  it  impossible  for  their  claims 
to  be  ignored.  Shelbume  therefore  refused  the  King's  request. 
The  King's  discomfiture  seemed  quite  complete  when  Kockingham 
accepted  office.  The  ministry  consisted  of  equal  num-  Hew  wug 
bers  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Liberals.  Kockingham,  o«v««a«n*. 
Keppel,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
of  the  one  party ;  Lord  Shelbume,  Camden,  General  Conway,  Lord 
Ashburton  (Dunning),  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  of  the  other.  Strangely 
enough,  the  balance  between  them  was  held  by  the  Tory  -Lord 
Thurlow,  the  King's  personal  friend,  who  remained  in  the  position  of 
Lord  Chancellor.  Pitt  haughtily  refused  to  accept  any  subordinate 
office. 

Three  great  questions  at  once  presented  themselves  to  the  new 
administration, — ^to  pacify  the  clamours  of  Ireland,  to  ^^^^^ 
complete  the  economical  reforms  to  which  they  were  qneitioiii  wiiieb 
pledged,  and  by  means  of  which  they  hoped  to  regain  "***  **" 
some  of  the  power  of  which  the  successful  policy  of  the  King  had 
robbed  them,  and  to  bring  to  conclusion  as  honourably  as  possible 
the  American  War. 

In  Ireland  the  agitation  had  been  constantly  on  the  increase 
since  the  conciliatory  measures  of  Lord  North  in  1780.  n^  agitauon 
Free  trade  had  been  granted,  but  this  step  towards  *»  »•!"»*• 
independence  had  opened  the  way  to  still  further  demands  ;  if  they 
had  followed  the  Americans  thus  far,  why  not  follow  them  a  step 
further  and  demand  legislative  independence  also  %  The  legislative 
superiority  of  England  rested  mainly  upon  two  Statutes,  Poynings' 
Law,  or  the  Statute  of  Drogheda  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  by 
which  all  Bills  brought  forward  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  except  such 
as  regarded  money,  were  subject  to  revision  or  suppression  by  the 
English  Privy  Council,  and  the  Statute  6  George  I.,  which  asserted 
the  right  of  the  English  Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  No 
sooner  had  Grattan  succeeded  in  his  first  agitation,  than  he  proceeded, 
in  spite  even  of  the  wishes  of  his  friends  Lord  Charlemont  and 
Burke,  to  set  to  work  the  same  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  reversal  of  these  statutes.    As  early  as  April  1780  he  had 
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produced,  thougli  unsuccessfully,  a  motion  in  the  Irisli  Parliament 
declaratory  of  Iriah  independence.  Since  that  time  his  position  had 
become  stronger,  disputes  in  Parliament  had  excited  the  national 
feeling,  the  volunteers  had  completed  their  organization,  and  appointed 
Lord  Charlemont  their  commander-in-chiefl  A  great  meeting  of 
deputies  from  the  volunteers  had  been  held  at  Dungannon,  which 
had  accepted  to  the  full  Grattan's  propositions.  With  this  great 
armed  power  behind  him,  and  reinforced  by  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  whose  interests  he  had  lately  espoused,  Grattan  was 
enabled  on  the  16th  of  April  to  bring  forward  a  final  and  successfol 
address  declaring  the  perfect  legislative  independence  of  Ireland. 
It  was  carried  unanimously  through  both  Houses.  In  face  of  this 
pressure,  though  not  blind  to  the  almost  inevitable  evils  of  a  dual 
Government,  Fox  and  Shelburne  yielded  the  point,  and  the  two 
obnoxious  Statutes  were  unconditionally  repealed. 

The  ministry  had  entered  upon  office  supported  by  a  vast  agitation 
iwmimiiiw'  throughout  the  country,  by  county  meetings,  soci  eties  ancl 
nfonu.  corresponding  associations,  and  these  allies  outside  the 

walls  of  Parliament  were  eager  for  very  sweeping  measures  of  reform 
in  all  directions,  especially  financial  reform,  limitation  of  the  in- 
^uence  of  the  Crown,  the  purity  of  the  House,  and  reform  of  the 
representation.  All  these  measures  had  a  political  as  well  as  an 
economical  side.  They  aU  formed  portions  of  the  avowed  politics  of 
the  Whigs  for  breaking  the  power  of  the  Crown,  Both  revenue 
officers  and  contractors  assisted  to  uphold  Government  influence  ;  the 
votes  of  the  revenue  officers  were  said  to  command  no  less  than 
seventy  boroughs,  and  contracts,  given  not  because  advantageous  to 
the  public,  but  for  political  purposes,  were  but  so  many  indirect 
bribes.  But  the  voice  of  the  statesman  is  apt  to  be  singularly  tempered 
by  his  accession  to  office,  and  the  Government  Bills  which  Burke 
introduced  in  June  proved  but  a  weak  reflection  of  his  former 
measure.  Certain  obvious  abuses  were  removed,  secret  service  money 
was  diminished,  and  a  smaller  share  of  it  allowed  to  the  Treasury;  the 
Pension  List  was  cut  down  to  £90,000,  and  £300  fixed  as  the  outside 
limit  for  a  single  pension ;  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  some  other  unne- 
cessary officials  were  abolished ;  but  the  expenses  of  the  Principahty  of 
Wales  and  the  Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall,  together  with  many 
useless  offices  of  the  Household  and  public  offices,  were  untouched,  and 
the  whole  saving  effected  was  only  about  £72,000  a  year.  Burke  in 
thus  limiting  his  propositions  was  doubtless  acting  under  pressure 
from  his  colleagues.     His  own  sincerity  was  proved  by  the  limitation 
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which  he  set  to  the  inordinate  emolument  which  as  Paymaster  he  de- 
rived from  his  own  office.    But  the  honesty  of  the  ministry  as  a  whole 
was  somewhat  comproinised  when  they  forestalled  the  action  of  their 
own  Bill,  and  hurriedly  granted  large  pensions,  varying  from  £2600 
to  j£3200,  to  Lord  Qrantham,  to  the  Chancellor,  and  to  Colonel  Barr^. 
Still  further  proof  that  a  limitation  of  the  royal  power  and  not  real 
reform  was  the  object  in  view,  was  given  by  the  reception  accorded  to 
a  measure  for  parliamentary  reform  introduced  by  William  Pitt. 
Chatham  had  always  seen  and  asserted  that  some  measure  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  was  necessary  if  influence  was  to  give  way  to  any  true 
national  representation    But  though  constantly  inveighing  against 
Gk>vemment  influence  when  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  the 
Whig  oligarchs,  to  whom  parliamentary  influence  was  as  necessary 
as  it  was  to  the  King  himself,  had  no  idea  of  lessening  their  own 
power,  and  Pitt's  measure  for  transferring  it  to  the  counties,  at  that 
time  the  chief  homes  of  independence,  though  ably  supported,  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty,  swelled  by  the  open  opposition  of 
some  of  tlie  ministiy  and  the  lukewarmness  of  others.    Fox  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  however  supported  him.    Divisions  in  the 
Cabinet  upon  so  important  a  question,  scandals  such  as  the  Barr4 
pension  and  the  unsatisfactory  carrying  out  of  promises  of  economical 
reform,  tended  to  lessen  the  popularity  of  the  ministry.    But  it  was 
the  management  of  the  great  question  of  all,  the  completion,  namely, 
of  an  honourable  peace,  which  displayed  chiefly  the  weakness  of  the 
administration. 

As  far  as  America  itself  was  concerned  the  fall  of  Yorktown  had 
virtually  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  and  the  declared  policy  of  England 
reached  no  further  than  the  retention  of  certain  posts  and  concmdon  of 
harbours.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  was  wise,  the  Ameriam 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  condition  of  the  Americans  was  ^"^ 
very  deplorable.  Bankrupt  and  impoverished,  the  Congress  was  in 
no  condition  to  support  the  army  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  from  its 
fsBustions  and  intrigues  had  so  lost  public  confldence,  that  Washington 
was  earnestly  intreated  to  make  himself  dictator,  and  take  the 
management  of  the  country  into  his  own  hands.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Whigs,  after  the  language  they  had  used  in  Parliament,  where 
they  had  not  scrupled  to  rejoice  at  American  successes,  and  to  speak 
of  the  American  armies  as  <mr  armies,  to  think  of  anything  but 
peace  at  once  and  on  any  terms.  But  though  the  war  with  America 
thus  died  out,  that  with  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  was  by  no  means 
ended.    Spain  and  France  had  joined  the  Americans  with  the  cry  of 
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independence,  absurd  enough  from  Buch  monarchies,  but  with  the  real 
object  of  destroying  the  power  of  England,  and  reversing  the  humi- 
liating terms  forced  upon  them  by  the  Treaty  of  1763.  The  Dutch 
had  joined  the  coalition  for  commercial  objects  of  its  own ;  they  were 
desirous  of  destroying  the  English  Navigation  Act  and  of  restoring  the 
freedom  of  the  sea.  The  moment  seenied  to  have  arrived  when  all 
these  wishes  could  be  gratified,  and  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  were 
therefore  of  a  twofold  character  and  by  no  means  easy  to  complete, 
as  America  was  pledged  not  to  conclude  a  treaty  without  her  allies. 
A  further  complication  arose  from  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  the 
English  ministry,  by  which  American  affairs  fell  .'to  the  lot  of 
Shelbume  as  Home  Secretary,  while  Fox,  his  rival  in  the  ministry,  in 
his  capacity  of  Foreign  Minister  had  the  duty  of  negotiating  with  the 
European  powers.  As  Dr.  Franklin,  the  most  important  American 
diplomatist,  was  at  this  time  in  Paris,  that  city  became  the  centre  of 
negotiations,  and  thither  both  ministers  sent  agents.  Mr.  Oswald,  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Shelbume,  began  to  open  the  business  with  Franklin, 
while  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  was  accredited  as  plenipotentiary  from 
Fox  to  arrange  matters  with  M.  Yergennes,  the  French  minister. 
With  singular  ingratitude,  the  Americans,  though  bound  not  to 
7  condvde  a  treaty  without  their  allies,  thought  it  right  to  complete  all 
the  arrangements  except  the  actual  Conclusion  secretly  and  separately 
with  the  English,  sdthough  they  had  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to 
let  their  allies  undertake  aU  the  more  arduous  parts  of  the  war.  Al- 
though there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  manner  of 
granting  the  independence  of  America,  all  parties  in  England  were 
agreed  that  it  should  be  granted,  and  as  this  was  the  sole  point  at 
issue  between  the  countries,  there  was  little  to  be  done  but  the 
arrangement  of  boundaries  and  some  minor  details. 

Very  different  was  the  case  with  the  French  ;  when  the  basis  of  the 
Bzort>itaiit  Treaty  of  1763  was  proposed  it  was  absolutely  refused 
demaadiof  It  was  plainly  asserted  that  the  very  object  of  the  wai 
'»-••  had  been  to  annihilate  that  treaty,  and  hints  were  thrown 

out  that  England  would  be  expected  to  surrender  even  a  large  port 
of  her  East  Indian  dominions.  **  Your  arms  are  too  long,"  said  M.  de 
Yergennes,  "why  not  be  satisfied  with  Bengali"  Before  the  year 
was  over  events  happened  which  caused  the  French  to  lower  their 
tone.  The  fall  of  Yorktown  and  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  arms 
of  England  had  made  them  believe  that  her  power  was  gone,  and  they 
confidently  looked  forward  to  the  success  of  two  great  enterprises 
then  on  foot  to  complete  her  discomfiture.    De  Grasse,  with  a  large 
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fleet,  was  to  join  the  Spaniah  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  take  troops  on 
board,  and  seize  Jamaica.  The  fall  of  Minorca  had  set  De  Crillon 
free  to  complete  the  fedl  of  Gibraltar,  with  a  vast  armament  which 
he  had  been  engaged  in  organizing.  To  Rodney  was  intrusted  the  duty 
of  protecting  Jamaica ;  he  determined  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
enemy's  fleets.  A  line  of  frigates  within  signal  distance  extended 
from  St.  Lucia  to  the  French  position  at  Martinique,  and  the  enemy 
had  not  been  two  hours  at  sea  before  he  was  in  pursuit.  After  some 
ineffectual  efforts  he  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  windward  of  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  12th  of  Apnl  brought  the  French  fleet  to  action. 
The  number  of  the  fleets  was  exactly  equaL  The  superiority  in 
number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal  was  in  favour  of  the  French. 
The  battle  is  fiEunous  for  the  introduction  into  naval  tactics  of  the 
manoeuvre  called  breaking  the  Une.  Before  this  time  it  was  usual  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  line,  to  close  up  ship  to  ship,  and  win  the  battle 
chiefly  by  hard  fighting.  The  new  manoeuvre  consisted  in  advancing 
in  column  against  the  enemy's  line,  passing  through  it,  thus  breaking 
it  in  half,  and  enveloping  one  of  the  halves  with  the  whole  fleet. 
On  the  present  occasion  its  use  resulted  in  a  complete  victory.  The 
English  took  or  destroyed  eight  ships ;  the  loss  of  the  French  was 
very  great,  being  much  ii^creased  by  the  crowded  state  of  their  vessels, 
which  had  on  board  the  soldiers  intended  for  the  Jamaica  expedition. 
In  spite  of  this  great  success,  the  ministry  continued  its  efforts  at 
peace,  but  so  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  securing  *  ^^^^  ^ 
better  terms  by  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  the  French  <ai»raitar. 
would  not  come  to  the  point.  Nor  did  the  change  of  '*'*'  "* 
ministry  caused  by  the  death  of  Eockingham  change  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  Gibraltar  hadnow  been  three  years  besieged.  Biitishfleetshad 
twice  forced  the  blockade  and  relieved  the  garrison.  General  Elliot's 
defence  was  vigorous,  and  inspired  his  troops  with  confidence.  In 
the  last  November  a  great  saUy  had  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
enemy's  works,  but  now  a  final  effort  of  the  united  house  of  Bour- 
bon was  to  be  made.  De  Crillon,  fresh  from  his  success  at  Minorca, 
took  the  command,  and  neglecting  the  attack  from  the  land  side,  set 
his  hopes  on  a  terrific  bombardment  to  be  conducted  from  the  sea. 
He  constructed  ten  huge  floating  batteries,  with  walls  of  wood  and 
iron  seven  feet  thick,  shot  proof  and  bomb  proof ;  a  fleet  of  more 
than  forty  first-rates  was  in  the  harbour,  and  a  fire  from  400  pieces 
of  artillery,  in  answer  to  which  the  English  could  produce  but  100, 
was  to  annihilate  the  fortress.  Elliot  was  not  disheartened ;  trust- 
ing to  the  natural  strength  of  the  place  in  other  directions,  he  con- 
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oentrated  the  whole  of  his  fiie  upon  the  tenible  batteries.  For  a 
long  while  they  seemed  absolutely  impenetrable,  but  at  length  the 
constant  stream  of  red  hot  shot  took  effect,  and  at  mid-day  their  fire 
slackened.  Before  midnight  the  largest  of  them  burst  into  flames, 
and  eight  out  of  the  ten  were  on  fire  during  the  night.  The  siege 
was  over,  and  the  fleet,  which  still  waited  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
Loid  Howe  on  his  arrival  with  a  relieving  squadron,  was  driven 
from  the  harbour  by  the  weather  before  he  came,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  enter  and  relieve  the  garrison  unmolested. 

This  great  success,  following  so  close  upon  the  West  Indian  victoiy, 
^,,  t^^  made  it  plain  to  the  allies  that  England  was  by  no 
«f  nmeh  means  so  prostrate  as  they  had  imagined,  and  there  was 

deauBds.  ^^  longer  much  difficulty  in  settling  the  preliminarieB 

of  a  peace.  France  accepted  readily  the  offers  which  had  been 
rejected  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  The  English  ceded  the  little 
islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
African  establishments  of  Senegal  and  Qoree.  In  the  West  Indies 
everything  was  restored  to  the  same  condition  as  before  the  war, 
with  the  exception  of  Tobago,  which  was  given  to  France.  In  the 
East  Indies  the  French  were  permitted  to  retain  their  commercial 
establishments,  but  without  military  occupation.  The  treaty  for  the 
destruction  of  Dunkirk  was  formally  given  up.  With  these  slight 
TwmsofpMM.  concessions  France  had  to  be  satisfied.  Spain  kept 
jm  so,  178*.  Minorca ;  and  the  Floridas  were  given  up  to  her— 
better  terms  than  she  had  a  right  to  expect.  England  received 
in  exchange  the  Bahamas,  which  she  had  already  reconquered, 
and  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  in-  Honduras.  Holland,  with 
whom  the  English  Qovemment  had  in  vain  attempted  a  separate 
treaty,  gained  nothing  by  her  rejection  of  those  overtures,  but  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  a  mutual  restoration  of  conquests,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  seaport  town  of  Negapatam,  which  remained  to  the 
English.  A  provisional  treaty  had  already  been  made  with  America, 
by  which  the  independence  of  the  States  was  formally  declared, 
boundaries  settled,  and  commercial  relations  re-established.  The 
only  difficulty  was  the  claim  for  compensation  for  loss  of  properly 
raised  by  the  American  loyalists.    This  however  was  waived. 

The  duty  of  concluding  these  treaties  had  not  fallen  to  the  same 
Daftthof  aodi-  ministry  as  had  begun  them.  The  composition  of  the 
iSSaftiii'''*  Eockingham  ministry  had  not  been  such  as  to  secure  its 
wugt.  stability ;  it  consisted,  as  has  been  said,  of  two  distinct 

and  equally  balanced  parties.     A  rivalry  between  the  leaders  of 
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these  parties  was  inevitable,  especially  wlien  one  of  them  was  a  man 
so  self-asserting  and  so  conscious  of  his  claims  as  Fox.    United  for  a 
moment  nnder  the  nominal  leadership  of  Eockingham,  a  man  of 
great  influence  though  of  slender  ability,  their  union  was  at  once 
dissolved  at  the  death  of  that  nobleman.    Fox  refused  to  serve  under 
Shelbume,  to  whom  the  King  at  once  offered  the  Premiership,  and 
though  several  of  the  old  ministers  retained  their  places,  the  greater 
part  followed  their  leader,  and  a  split,  which  proved  to  be  final,  arose 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Whigs.    The  new  min-   ^^  gheiiwnia 
istry  included,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  William  ministry. 
Pitt,  as  yet  but  twenty-three  years  of  age.    Already  his  '"^  *^'*' 
oratorical  power  and  his  aspiring  genius  had  made  him  one  of  the 
first  men  of  the  House,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  worthy  successor  of 
Chatham.    Till  this  period  he  and  Fox  had  been  on  friendly  terms, 
and  usually  on  the  same  side  on  political  questions,  but  he  had  his 
father's  hatred  of  faction,  or  the  introduction  of  personal  motives 
into  politics,  and  l^itterly  reproached  Fox  for  his  conduct  in  leaving 
the  Government.     Henceforward   they  were    avowed    opponents: 
Fox's  own  explanation  of  his  conduct  was  as  follows.    He  said  that 
he  had  written  by  the  King's  orders  to  Mr.  Grenville,  then  at  Paris, 
to  authorize  him  to  offer  to  the  American  agents  ^'  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  to 
reserve  it  as  a  condition  of  peace."    At  the  same  time  an  official 
letter,  for  the  same  purpose,  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  to 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  America.    Mr.  Fox,  suspecting  that  this  measure 
though  consented  to  in  the  Cabinet,  had  not  the  entire  approbation 
of  some  of  his  colleagues,  had,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misconception, 
purposely  chosen  the  most  forcible  expressions  that  the  English 
language  could  supply ;  and  he  confessed  that  his  joy  was  so  great 
on  finding  that  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  in  the  letter  to  Sir  Guy  Carle* 
ton,  had  repeated  his  very  words,  that  he  carried  it  immediately  to 
the  Marquis  of  Itockingham,  and  told  him  that  their  distrust  and 
suspicions  of  that  noble  lord's  intentions  had  been  groundless,  and 
were  now  done  away.    "  Judge  then,"  said  he,  "  of  my  grief  and 
astonishment  when,  during  the  illness  of  my  noble  friend,  another 
language  was  heard  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  noble  Earl  and  his 
friends  began  to  consider  the  above  letter  as  containing  offers  only 
of  a  conditional  nature,  to  be  recalled  if  not  accepted  as  the  price  of 
peace.    Finding  myself  thus  ensnared  and  betrayed,  and  all  confi- 
dence destroyed,  I  quitted  a  situation  in  which  I  found  I  could  not 
remain  either  with  honour  or  safety.*' 
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The  Whig  love  of  office  had  not  been  satiated  by  a  four  months' 
tenure  of  it,  nor  had  Lord  North's  party  taken  kindly  to  their  loss  of 
power,  and  in  their  greedy  desire  for  personal  aggrandizement,  Fox  and 
North,  who  a  few  months  before  were  speaking  of  each  other  as  the 
most  corrupt  of  the  human  species,  found  it  consistent  wi£h  their 
dignity  to  combine  to  eject  Lord  Shelbume's  Gk)vemment.     They 
chose  as  their  test  question  the  terms  of  the  peace.    Lord  North, 
probably,  conscientiously  believed  that  they  might  have  been  more 
favourable.    Fox  had  himself  offered  much  larger  concessions  to 
Holland,  and  had  not  disapproved  either  of  the  American  or  French 
terms,  nor  did  he  now  offer  the  smallest  suggestion  as  to  what  better 
terms  might  have  been  procured.    In  parliamentary  influence^  how- 
ever, the  coalition  was  quite  irresistible,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  the  spring  Lord  Shelbume  found  himself  in  a  minority 
A*  eoftittioA      upon  resolutions  which  had  been  moved  condemnatoiy 
JJ;J2l"*"    of  the  peace.     He  at  once  resigned.     After  a  few 
▲jrii  x7ts.         ineffectual  struggles  the  King  had  to  accept  the  coalition 
ministry.    Nothing  could  have  been  more  distasteful  to  him ;  he 
found  himself  suddenly  robbed  of  the  whole  advantage  of  twenty  years 
of  political  scheming  ;  he  had  triumphed  on  the  fedl  of  the  Chatham 
administration,  and  for  years  had  been  served,  as  he  would  wish  to 
be  served,  by  a  very  able,  popular,  upright,  but  obsequious  minister, 
only  now  to  be  thrown  back,  apparently  bound  hand  and  foot,  into 
the  hands  of  the  hated  Whig  oligarchy.    His  policy  had  produced  a 
disastrous  war,  an  enormous  augmentation  of  the  National  Debt,  and 
an  all  but  universal  cry  for  a  better  system  of  economical  government 
and  national  representation ;  while  the  Whigs,  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  ill  success  of  royal  Government  gave 
them,  had  succeeded  in  regaining,  as  it  appeared,  an  unassailable 
superiority.    In  parliamentary  influence  they  were  overwhelming; 
they  numbered  among  their  party  Fox  and  North,  the  two  ablest 
debaters  in  the  House,  and  Burke,  the  greatest  orator.     They  had 
also  the  long  official  experience  of  Lord  North's  party.    Against 
them  were  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  old  Chatham  party, 
with  no  influence  on  which  to  rely,  and  upheld  almost  solely  by  the 
brilliant  promise  of  young  Pitt.    The  nominal  head  of  the  new 
Government  was  the  Duke  of  Portland,  for,  as  usual  with  coalitions, 
a  man  of  no  great  ability  was  elected  as  the  nominal  chief.    Fox  and 
North  were  equal  Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  John  Cavendish  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    The  Cabinet  was  completed  by  Lords 
Keppel,   Carlisle,   and   Storm  on  t.     The  great   strength   of   the   new 
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ministry  was  speedily  shown  ;   a  second  Bill  for  parliamentary 
reform  was  rejected  by  the  large  majority  of  144. 

This  ministry,  which  seemed  so  irresistible,  was  doomed  to  be  of 
short  duration,  and  the  factions  movement,  which  seemed  to  have 
thwarted  for  ever  the  policy  of  the  King,  proved  in  the  sequel  the 
means  of  establishing  his  policy  for  the  rest  of  the  reign.  The  cause 
of  this  sudden  change  of  fortune  was  the  necessity  for  some  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  India,  but  before  relating  the  final 
struggle  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  of 
events  in  that  country. 

For  this  purpose  the  history  can  be  broken  conveniently  into  two 
periods.    There  are  two  classes  of  difficulties  which  the  gj^jt^^oftte 
English  have  had  to  overcome.    First,  the  rivalry  with  uatory  6f 
ether  European  nations,  and  secondly,  the  opposition  '*****' 
to  their  gradual  encroachment  offered  by  the  native  chie&  and 
native  tribes.    The  first  of  these  periods  may  be  held  to  close  at  the 
Peace  of  1763,  and  includes  the  formation  and  establishment  by  the 
English  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal, 
and  the  practical  destruction  of  all  other  European  influence. 

The  India  Company  sprang  into  existence  in  the  first  year  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  December  1600,  the  Indian  Foimdatioii  of 
Adventurers  were  formed  into  a  chartered  company,  Jjjjjj^ 
their  monopoly  being  at  first  granted  for  fifteen  years,  leoo. 
and  subsequently  in  1609  rendered  perpetual,  but  revocable  at 
three  years'  notice  from  the  Government  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Company  to  dispute  the  trade  of  the  East  with  two  nations  who 
had  already  made  good  their  position  there.  The  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497  by  the  Portuguese  under  Vasco  da  Gama, 
had  been  followed  by  nearly  a  century  during  which  Portugal 
showed  extreme  energy  both  in  arms,  in  literature,  and  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  The  western  coast  of  India,  from  Goa  northwards  to  Ormuz 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  more  or  less  completely  conquered  by  the 
Portuguese  from  the  native  rajahs.  In  1580,  Portugal  was  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards ;  its  greatness  was  at  an  end.  The  Dutch  had 
already  established  important  factories  both  in  India  itself  and  in 
the  Spice  Islands,  and  had  with  success  contested  with  the  Portu- 
guese their  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade.  It  was  in  emulation  of 
the  Dutch,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  depression  of  Portugal,  and 
in  pursuance  also  of  their  systematic  opposition  to  Spain,  that  the 
English  Company  was  formed* 
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At  first  thifi  trade  was  small  but  veiy  luciatlye.  The  attention  of 
tlie  Company  was  chiefly  directed  to  tiiie  exclusion  of  interlopers,  or 
FouBiftttaB  free  traders,  who  interfered  with  their  monopoly.  Their 
£iilbi^*iiad  chief  fEu^ries  weise  Surat,  near  Bombay,  which  bronght 
Oiiestka.  them  into  immediate   conflict  with   the  Portngaese, 

against  whom  they  assisted  the  native  .princes,  and  Bantam,  in 
Java,  which  placed  them  in  conflict  with  the  Dutch,  at  whose  hands, 
in  1623,  they  suffered  the  famous  outrage  known  as  the  Massacre  of 
Amboyna,  where  ten  Englishmen  were  put  to  death  upon  their  con- 
fession of  conspiracy  against  the  Dutch  extorted  by  torture.    Both 
these  positions  were  obviously  inconvenient,  and  tended  to  permanent 
hostilities.    Some  more  secure  situation  was  desirable,  and  in  1640  the 
Rajah  of  the  Camatic  allowed  the  Company  to  purchase  ground  close 
to  the  deserted  Portuguese  settlement  of  St.  Thom^ ;  and  the  Fort 
of  St.  Qeorge  and  the  town  of  Madras  rapidly  rose  to  importance. 
This  town  took  the  place  of  Bantam.    The  marric^e-treaty  of  Charles 
11.  with  Catherine  of  Braganza  gave  the  town  and  island  of  Bombay 
to  the  English,  and  it  took  the  place  of  Surat.    In  Bengal  all  three 
rival  powers  had  factories  upon  the  Hooghly,  a  branch  of  the  G^gesL 
Not  long  after  the  transference  of  their  business  from  Surat  to  Bombay 
the  English  became  involved  in  some  petty  hostilities  in  Bengal,  and 
were  compelled  to  resign  their  factory,  and  found  a  home  lower  down 
the  river  at  a  village  called  Chuttemuttee.    They  were  in  fact  in  great 
danger  of  being  driven- from  the  country,  but  they  managed  to  mollify 
the  anger  of  Aurungzebe,  who  was  at  that  time  on  the  throne  of  the 
Moguls,  and  in  1698  obtained  a  lease  of  the  village,  there  built  Fort 
William,  and  founded  the  town  of  Calcutta.    The  Revolution  in 
England  threatened  for  a  time  to  destroy  the  India  Company.    A  great 
rival  company,  called  the  New  India  Company,  was  formed,  and  was 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the*Commons.    But  finally,  in  1708,  the 
quarrels  were  adjusted,  and  the  Companies  coalesced  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  both,  which  threatened  to  follow  their  eager  competition. 
Their  whole  capital  was  made  to  consist  of  ^£3,200,000,  lent  to  Qovem- 
ment  at  five  per  cent ;  and  they  had  the  right  of  borrowing  one  million 
and  ^  half  more.    Repeated  prolongations  of  their  privileges  were 
made ;  in  1712  to  1736,  in  1730  to  1769,  in  1743  to  1783.  Their  three 
settlements  formed  separate  presidencies  or  seats  of  government, 
unconnected  one  with  the  other,  each  governed  by  a  president  and 
D«eUB6«f  council.    Events  in  Europe  had  practically  destroyed 

Md  Srt^*         the  rivalry  of  Portugal,  which  had  lost  its  energy,  and 
«omp0tttiim.       moreover,  in  its  dislike  of  Spain,  had  become  the  close 
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ally  of  the  English.  The  stress  even  of  the  Dutch  competition  was 
very  greatly  slackened.  That  country  also,  in  its  dread  of  France,  was 
generally  Mendly  to  England,  and  from  the  position  of  its  settle- 
ments its  commercial  importance  was  rather  in  the  islands  than  in 
the  mainland  of  India. 

^     Aurungzebe  had  died  in  1707,  after  a  very  long  and  glorious  reign« 
He  was  the  most  successful  of  that  line  of  Indian  Emperors  generally 
spoken  of  as  Great  Moguls,  and  the  inheritor  of  a  vast  ^^g^^^xt^ 
empire  founded  by  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timor  the  Kogvi  Empire. 
Tartar,  who  died  in  1530,  but  whose  work  was  carried  on  "*^* 
by  his  successors,  notably  by  th^  great  Emperor  Akbar,  whose  reign 
ended  in  1605.  Aurungzebe  carried  the  arms  of  this  victorious  empire, 
now  stationed  at  Delhi,  over  nearly  all  the  mainland  and  peninsula 
of  India.    His  chief  opponent  was  Sivajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 

.  dynasty.  This  chie^  who  was  never  conquered,  died  young  in 
1680.  On  his  death  for  a  time  the  glories  of  the  Ik^ahratta  dynasty 
declined.  The  head  of  this  people,  the  Bajah  of  Satara,  like  other 
Eastern  monarchs,  became  merely  a  nominal  ruler,  his  Peishwa  or 
Prime  Minister,  whose  abode  was  Poona,  became  the  real  head  of  the 
race,  but  like  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Hindoo  rulers  of  India, 
the  Peishwa  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
Wherever  the  Mahommedan  arms  had  been  really  victorious,  the 
provinces  were  in  thei  charge  of  Subahdars,  or  Viceroys  of  the  Emperor; 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Peninsula,  known  as  the  Deccan,  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  greatest  of  their  Viceroys,  called  the  Nizam.  The 
death  of  Aurungzebe  was  the  signal  for  the  dissolution  of  this  great 
power. 

In  the  midst  of  the  prevalent  dissolution  a  new  and  most  dangerous 
rivsil  of  the  English  Company  arose.  This  was  the  ^^^ 
French  Company  which  had  been  established  under  with  tiw  nreneb 
Louis  XIV.,  and  which,  Hke  the  English  and  Dutch,  had  *"'^- 
an  establishment  upon  the  Hooghly  called  Chandemagore  ,*  a  settle- 
ment eighty  miles  south  of  Madras  called  Pondicherry ;  and  to  repre- 
sent our  settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast,  the  two  islands  of  the  Mauri- 
tius or  Isle  of  France,  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  won  respectively  &om 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese.  In  1744,  when  the  Companies  first  came 
into  active  competition,  two  men  of  great  genius  were  at  the  head  of 
the  French  Presidencies;  Labourdonnais  at  the  Mauritius,  and  Dupleix 
at  Pondlcheny.  The  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  Empire  has  been  not 
inaptly  compared  to  the  break-up  of  the  Western  Empire  of  Charles 
the  Great.    All  the  provincial  governors  who  were  at  (dl  in  a  position 
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to  do  80,  while  keeping  up  for  a  time  their  nominal  dependence  npon 
the  central  court  of  Delhi,  rendered  themselves  practically  indepen- 
dent. It  was  of  this  state  of  dissolution  that  Dupleiz,  with  singular 
ahility,  took  advantage.  As  he  gazed  upon  the  shattered  fragments 
of  the  decaying  empire,  on  the  rising  independence  of  Hindoo  rajah, 
mogul  and  nabob,  and  observed  the  constantly  increasing  power  of 
the  Mahrattas  from  the  Western  Ghauts,  Dupleix  formed  the  opinion 
that  India  was  not  for  the  natives,  but  for  European  conquerors,  and 
as  Dutch  enterprise  had  sought  another  direction,  and  Portugal  was 
Q^^j^^^^  ^  a  fedling  power,  the  only  countries  that  could  compete 
ihipidx'a  for  the  high  position  were  France  and  England.     Having 

*^  settled  upon  his  opponents,  he  s^led  also   upon  his 

means  of  offence.  The  French  Company  and  its  officers  must  become 
at  once  the  nominal  feudatories  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  without 
present  conquest  must  so  mingle  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  native 
princes,  and  so  assist  them  by  means  of  native  levies  drilled  in  the 
European  fashion,  as  virtually  to  master  them  alL  In  other  words,  he 
Invented  that  system  by  the  application  of  which  the  English  power 
has  subsequently  been  formed.  The  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
which  broke  out  in  1744,  supplied  bim  with  his  opportunity.  A  net- 
work of  alliances  was  formed  around  the  English  settlement,  and  kept 
together  by  the  skill  of  Dupleix  and  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  Portuguese 
extraction  and  of  extraordinary  talents.  But  Dupleix's  activity  was 
crossed  by  the  equal  energy  of  Labourdonnais,  who,  with  a  fleet 
hastily  gathered,  captured  Madras.  The  English  inhabitants  sur- 
rendered upon  terms,  the  town  was  to  be  repurchased  for  £44Ofi0O. 
This  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  French  Government, 
but  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Dupleix,  who  wished  to 
drive  the  English  from  the  Peninsula.  A  hot  dispute  arose  between 
the  two  governors.  Dupleix  induced  Labourdonnais  to  withdraw 
upon  a  false  promise  of  surrendering  Madras ;  and  Labourdonnais 
returning  to  Franpe,  was  there,  with  the  ingratitude  the  French 
always  showed  to  their  colonial  governors,  subjected  to  several  years 
of  imprisonment  and  a  trial,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death.  Retaining  Madras,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
Dupleix  was  proceeding,  in  1747,  to  complete  his  conquest  by  the 
capture  of  Fort  St.  David.  The  approach  of  the  English  fleet  saved 
the  fortress,  and  even  enabled  the  English  to  make  a  counter  attack 
upon  Pondicherry.  It  failed,  and  the  fame  of  Dupleix  and  the  French 
BoooeM  of  "^^  &^  ^^  height  among  the  natives  when  the  Peace  of 

Duffleix.  1748  compelled  the  restitution  of  conquests.     But  the 
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planB  of  Dnpleix  were  sncli  that  no  wai  between  the  nationsVas 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  them  on.  It  was  native  quarrels  he 
desired,  and  such  quarrels  arose  at  the  death  of  the  old  Nizam  El  Mulk 
of  the  Deccan.  His  throne  was  disputed  by  his  son  Nazir  Jung  and 
his  grandson  Mirzapha  Jimg.  At  the  same  time  Chunda  Sahib 
appeare«b  as  a  claimant  for  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Oamatic.  Both  the 
pretenders  found  their  cause  adopted  by  Dupleix,  who  understood  well 
bow  secure  his  position  would  be  did  he  succeed  in  establishing  by 
his  own  power  a  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  and  a  Nabob  of  the  Camatic. 
Aided  by  the  Marquis  de  Bussy,  as  great  as  a  soldier  as  Dupleix  was 
as  a  diplomatist,  in  1749  the  pretenders  and  the  French  won  a  victory 
at  Amboor,  in  which  the  reigning  nabob  was  killed.  His  son, 
Mahomet  Ali,  took  the  title  of  Nabob  of  Arcot,  but  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Trichinopoly,  while  the  whole  country  was  inthe  hands  of  his 
rivaL  Thus  successful  in  arms  in  the  Oamatic,  Dupleix  was'equoUy 
so  by  intrigue  in  the  Deccan.  In  1760,  as  the  French  approached 
Nazir  Jung's  army,  a  conspiracy  which  Dupleix  had  hatched  broke 
out,  and  Nazir  was  murdered.  Mirzapha  acknowledged  his  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  French,  and  it  was  at  Pondicherry  that  he  entered 
upon  his  rank,  rewarding  his  European  allies  with  the  government 
of  the  whole  country  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Kistna.  Dupleix 
appeared  to  have  gained  his  object..  The  Company  of  which  he  was 
the  governor  was  accepted  as  a  ruling  power  in  India;  the  great 
princes  of  the  neighbourhood  both  owed  him  their  crowns.  The 
only  place  still  holding  out  against  his  authority  was  Trichinopoly, 
and  thither  h*  directed  all  his  efforts. 

It  was  then  that  England  at  last  found  a  champion  in  Robert 
Clive.  Unable  to  summon  troops  sufficient  to  relieve  Defeated 
Trichinopoly,  he  determined  to  attack  Arcot  as  a  diver-  ^  °**^- 
sion.  The  plan  succeeded.  Arcot  fell  almost  without  a  struggle, 
10,000  men  were  detached  from  the  armies  of  Dupleix  and  Chunda 
Sahib  at  Pondicherry,  but  their  attempt  to  recapture  Arcot  was  a 
signal  failure ;  and  when  Clive  secured  the  assistance  of  a  band  of 
Mahratta  horse  under  Morari  Row,  the  siege  was  raised,  and  was 
followed  by  a  victory  over  Rajah  Sahib,  son  of  Chunda  Sahib. 
Taking  the  Pagoda  of  Conjeveram  on  the  way,  Clive,  in  1762, 
turned  towards  Fort  St.  David,  but  was  recalled  to  fight  Rajah  Sahib, 
whom  he  again  conquered  in  the  battle  of  Coverpauk.  He  was  then 
at  leisure,  in  conjunction  with  Major  Lawrence,  who  had  come  to 
assume  the  command,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly;  and  when 
the  besiegers  were  themselves  besieged  in  the  islands  of  Seringham 
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in  the  river  Gaoyeiy,  and  when  Chond^  Sahib  was  there  killed,  the 
Cailnre  of  Dnpleix's  measures  was  complete.  The  war  indeed  con- 
tinned  some  time  longer.  Bossy  npheld  the  French  nominee,  Salabat 
Jnng,  in  the  Deccan ;  Dnpleiz  still  kept  np  hostilities  in  the  Camatia 
Bnt  as  his  fortunes  failed,  his  employers  deserted  him.  In.  1754  he 
was  recalled.  A  treaty  was  made  between  the  Compai^ea,  and 
Dupleiz  died  in  poverty  and  misery  a  few  years  afterwards  in  Paris. 
In  1753  ill  health  had  compelled  Clive  to  go  to  England.  In.  1755 
he  returned  to  India  as  Qovemor  of  Fort  St.  David,  of  which  he  took 
possession  on  the  20th  June  1756,  having  on  his  way  assisted  in  the 
destraction  of  Gheriah,  the  sea-girt  stronghold  of  the  pirate  Angria, 
who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  Bombay  merchants.  On  the 
very  day  of  dive's  arrival  at  Madras,  Sorajah  Dowlah,  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal,  a  young  inan  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  cruel,  effeminate^ 
and  debauched,  had  captured  Fort  William  and  Calcutta.  Shelter 
afforded  to  a  defaulting  revenue  officer  of  his,  and  the  increase  of  the 
fortifications  of  Fprt  William,  roused  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
Engli^    He  advanced  upon  Calcutta  and  captured  it,  and  the 

The  Slack  Hoi«  ^^'^^  ^^**  horrified  by  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole, 
of  oueatta.  The  prisoners,  146  in  number,  were  thrust  into  a  narrow 
Jim.  1756.  chamber  some  twenty  feet  square,  whence,  after  a  night 

of  unspeakable  horrors,  but  twenty-three  wretched  survivors  were 
dragged  the  following  morning  before  Surajah  Dowlah  and  sent  as 
prisoners  to  his  capital  at  Moorshedabad.  The  horrors  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta  were  beyond  expression  terrible ;  the  heat  of  the 
night  was  intense,  and  as  the  agonies  of  thirst  and  su^ocation  came 
upon  them,  the  prisoners  struggled  to  the  windows  for  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air,  careless  that  they  trod  to  death  their  fedlen  comrades ;  they 
insulted  the  guards  in  hopes  that  they  would  fire  upon  them ;  many 
died  in  raving  madness.  Mr.  HolweU,  the  chief  of  those  who 
survived,  was  so  broken  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  from  the  prison. 
When  the  news  of  this  fearful  event  reached  Madras,  it  was  at  once 
determined  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Nabob.  After  some  difficulties 
Clive  was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  though  four  months  were 
wasted,  partly  by  contrary  winds,  partly  by  the  jealousy  of  the  various 
English  commanders,  by  the  middle  of  January  1757  Calcutta  was 
regained.  This  success  and  a  night  attack  upon  his  army  excited  in 
the  mind  of  the  Nabob  such  a  dread  of  the  English  t^at  he  con- 
sented to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them.  The  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  with  the  natives  and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
gave  CHve  an  opportunity  to  destroy  the  French  settlement  o! 
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Chandemagoie,  although  the  Nabob,  to  whom  the  presence  of  the 
French  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  English  was  of  great  importance, 
had  taken  it  under  his  protection.  This  act  of  open  contempt  for 
his  authority  excited  Surajah  Dowlah's  anger  anew,  and  afraid  to 
oppose  the  English  openly  he  entered  into  secret  negotiations 
with  the  French,  and  intreated  M.  Bussy  to  march  from  the 
Deccan  to  his  assistance.  His  intrigues  became  oa^,.,trtnty 
known,  and  were  met  by  counter  intrigues :  it  was  with  Me«r 
determined  to  depose  him,  and  to  place  Meer  Jaffier,  his 
general,  on  the  throne ;  and  in  order  to  deceive  one  of  his  agents 
named  Omlchund,  who  threatened  to  betray  the  conspiracy  unless 
^bribed  by  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  Cliye  was  guilty  of  forging 
the  name  of  Admiral  Watson.  The  treaty  to  which  the  false  signature 
was  appended  promised  the  bribe,  but  was  a  sham  treaty.  On  the 
real  treaty  which  Admiral  Watson  had  signed  Omichund  received 
nothing.  The  plot  being  ripe,  Clive  openly  advanced  towards 
MooTshedabad,  the  Nabob's  capital,  and  on  the  23rd  June  1757  won 
with  his  troops,  numbering  in  all  some  3000  men,  the  ^^^  ^ 
great  victory  of  Plassey'over  30,000  of  the  Nabob's  troops.  fimi«7. 
That  battle  secured  the  power  of  England  in  Bengal  '""  ^  "'^* 
Surajah  Dowlah  fled  ;  Meer  Jaffier  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  A 
sum.  of  nearly  ^£3,000,000  was  paid  to  the  Company,  to  which  was 
given  the  entire  property  of  Calcutta  itself  as  fu  as  600  yards  beyond 
the  Mahratta  ditch,  and  the  zemindary  or  feudal  tenure  on  payment  of 
rent  of  all  the  country  between  Calcutta  and  the  sea.  The  English 
thus  had  firm  footing  in  Bengal,  and  before  1760,  when  CHve  was 
again  compelled  to  seek  England,  he  had  made  two  other  steps  in 
advance.  In  support  of  Meer  Jaffier,  he  had  advanced  against  .and 
conquered  Shah  Allum,  the  Great  Mogul,  and  for  ever  freed  himself 
from  competition  of  the  Dutch  by  capturing  the  whole  of  a  large 
squadron  which  they  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  their  factory  at 
Chinsurah  in  opposing  the  advance  of  the  English. 

The  following  year  saw  the  final  fall  of  the  French  power  in 
India.  While  CHve  was  securing  Bengal,  the  breaking  naAiovarthrov 
out  of  the  Seven  Years*  War  had  renewed  the  hostilities  Jj^  ^"^ 
in  the  Camatic  On  this  occasion  Lally  was  the  it^^* 
champion  of  the  French.  But  able  and  vigorous  as  a  soldier,  his 
ill-usage  of  the  natives,  his  eager  temper  and  satirical  tongue,  sur- 
rounded him  with  disaffection  both  among  the  Indians  and  his  own 
troops.  At  first  his  advent  was  marked  with  success.  In  the  course 
of   1758  he  captured  and  destroyed  Fort  St  David  and  retook 
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Arcot.  But,  early  in  the  following  year,  the  disaffection  of  his 
troops  and  the  airiyal  of  Admiral  Pooock  prevented  him.  from 
bringing  to  a  snccessfiil  issne  an  assanlt  on  Madras,  and  from  this 
time  onwards  the  English  retained  constant  superiority.  Colonel 
Coote,  a  soldier  of  Olive's  training,  took  the  command ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  January  l^eo,  won  over  the  French  the  great 
battle  of  Wandewash,  The  European  troops  alone  were  engaged. 
It  differed  from  other  Indian  battles  in  this  respect,  and  was  a 
national  victory  won  upon  Indian  soiL  Coote's  sepoys,  on  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  victory,  thanked  him  for  having  shown  them  a 
battle  such  as  they  had  never  yet  seen.  The  battle  of  Wandewash 
did  for  Madras  what  Plassey  did  for  Bengal  The  troops  of  the 
English  and  their  allies  gradually  closed  in  round  Pondicheny,  and 
in  spite  of  a  firm  and  splendid  resistance,  that  sole  remaining  strong- 
hold of  the  French  power  surrendered  in  January  1761 ;  and  Lally, 
like  his  predecessors,  returned  to  France  only  to  meet  with  persecu- 
tion from  his  employers,  and  finally  death  upon  the  scaffold.  The 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French  had  thus  aU  disappeared  from,  the 
political  world  of  India,  though  they  still  kept  up  trading  stations 
at  Pondicherry,  Ohandemagore,  and  Chiusurah.  Englaud  had 
secured  a  sovereign  position  in  its  three  Presidencies. 

The  further  growth  of  the  Empire  was  at  the  expense  of  native 
ooiit«ttwi«h  tribes,  and  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  strange  domestic 
B*ttT«  itetM.  mismanagement.  The  English  Qovemment  at  Calcutta, 
left  without  the  guiding  hand  of  Olive,  soon  drifted  into  fresh 
quarrels  with  the  natives.  Mr.  Yansittart  was  left  as  governor,  and 
already,  in^760,  he  had  thought  it  desirable  to  remove  Meer  Jaffier, 
the  Company's  creature,  from  the  throne  of  Moorshedabad,  and 
replace  him  by  Meer  Cossim,  his  son-in-law.  The  step  was  an 
unwise  one.  The  new  viceroy  was  of  less  malleable  materials  than 
his  predecessor,  and, speedily  came  to  look  with  great  anger  at  the 
constant  breaches  of  the  revenue  laws  perpetrated  by  the  English 
traders.  Hd  quarrelled  especially  with  a  gentieman  "who  occupied 
the  advanced  factory  of  Patna  high  up  the  Gtoges.  To  be  out  of 
the  influence  of  Calcutta,  he  withdrew  his  capital  from  Moorshedabad 
to  Monghir,  and  aU  seemed  tending  towards  war.  It  was  in  vain 
tLat  Mr.  Yansittart  went  himself  to  Monghir,  arranged  for  the 
payment  of  inland  duties,  and  received  as  a  sign  of  peace  a  present 
of  j£70,000.  An  embassy  sent  from  Calcutta  to  complete  the 
pacification  was  fallen  on  and  murdered  at  Moorshedabad,  and  under 
the  drcumstances  war  became  Inevitable.     The  advance  of  the 
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English  was  rapid  and  triumphant ;  Moorshedabad  fell^  and  after  a 
nine  days'  siege  Monghir  itself  was  taken*    The  Nabob  found  it 
necessary  to  fly^  but  before  he  fled^  with  the  assistance  of  a  renegade 
Frenchman    called    Sombre,  he   committed   a    crime .  ^^^.^ 
similar  to  that  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.    On  the    of  Fatna. 
6th  October  1763  the  whole  of  the  English  residents  ""- 
of  the  Patna  factory  (150  in  number),  enclosed  within  their  prison 
walls,  were  shot  down  or  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  mangled  remains 
thrown  into  two  wells.    One  alone  escaped.    The  Rajah  and  his 
instrument  Sombre  fled  into  the  district  of  a  neighbouring  nabob, 
Sujah  Dowlah  of  Oude,  at  whose  court  was  tarrying,  in  a  condition 
between  exile  and  prisoner,  thef  Mogul  Shah  AUum,  who  had  been 
driven  from  his  throne  at  Delhi  by  the  advance  of  the  Mahrattas. 
Sujah  Dowlah  had  been  appointed  vizier,  and  virtually  wielded  all 
the  power  that  was  left  to  the  descendants  of  the  Moguls.    With 
these  allies  Sujah  Dowlah  advanced  to  meet  the  English,  and  suffered, 
on  the  23rd  of  October,  at  Buxar,  higher  up  the  river  ^^^^  ^ 
than  Patna,  a  terrible  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Major  Bnxar. 
Mjinro.    The  fruit  of  the  victory  was  the  person  of  *^"**' 
Shah  Allum  himself,  and  backed  now  by  his  authority,  the  English 
pressing  on  in  their  victorious  course,  the  following  year  entered 
Allahabad,  the  chief  city  of  Oude. 

Victory  in  war  and  increased  dominion  had  only  increased  the 
maladministration  of  the  India  Company,  which  reached  m.i>^»«i«u- 
such  a  pitch,  that  in  1765  it  became  necessary  again  to  traUon  of  tiM 
despatch  Clive  to  the  scene  of  action.    This  was  not  ^'^'■^* 
done  without  the  most  vigorous  opposition.    Two  great  parties  had 
long  divided  the  India  House  in  London.    Mr.  Sullivan  had  for  some 
time  exercised  a  paramount  authority  there.      Clive  had  appeared 
as  his  rival.    Both  parties  lavished  their  wealth  in  creating  votes,  and 
a  factious  struggle  arose  in  the  heart  of  the  Company.    At  length 
the  general  voice  seemed  to  declare  that  Clive  alone  could  restore 
order  in  the  mismanaged  Presidency.    Clive  saw  his  opportunity. 
He  publicly  refused  to  go  out  as  long  as  Sullivan  occupied  the  place 
of  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors.    The  proprietors  were  so 
frightened  by  this  threat,  that  when  the  day  of  election  of  directors 
arrived,  Sullivan  found  himself  unable  to  carry  more  than  half  of 
his  list  of  directors,  and  Clive*s  friends  were  triumphant.   ^^  r«tqnii 
He  was  sent  out  with  fall  powers,  and  authorized  to  to  india. 
override  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  although  usually  '**'  "**' 
the  governor  was  entitled  to  only  one  vote.    The  struggle  for  bribes 
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and  ill-gotten  gain  was  carried  on  to  the  moment  of  his  aniyaL 
Only  a  few  days  before  lie  landed  the  yiceroyalty  of  Bengal  had 
been  sold,  contrary  to  all  justice,  to  the  illegitimate  son  of  Meer  Jaffier 
for  ^140,000.  But  the  scene  was  speedily  changed.  In  two  days 
Clive  and  the  Conmiittee  who  accompanied  him  had  mastered  the 
state  of  affairs  and  declared  their  dictatorial  authority.  At  the 
dread  of  his  name  alone  Sujah  Dowlah  sought  peace.  He  compelled 
Meer  Cossim  and  his  agent  Sombre,  who  had  organized  the  massacre 
of  Patna,  to  leave  his  dominions,  and  a  treaty  was  made  in  accor^ 
dance  with  Clive's  view,  that  for  the  present  it  was  better  to  strengthen 
than  increase  our  dominions.  By  this  treaty  Sujah  Dowlah  retained 
his  provinces,  surrendering  only  the  districts  of  Corah  and  Allahabad, 
which  were  given  as  an  imperial  dominion  to  Shah  Allum.  In  return 
the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar,  were  granted  for  all 
administrative  purposes  to  the  Company,  who  thus  became  nominal 
as  well  as  real  princes  of  India.  The  Nabob  of  Bengal  was  pensioned 
with  a  yearly  income.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  which 
played  a  great  part  in  our  Indian  history.  By  this  means  the 
Company  *were  secured  a  revenue  of  two  millions.  But  even  yet 
Clive  thought  it  imprudent  to  place  the  administration  in  European 
hands,  and  selected  as  native  Prime  Minister  a  Mahommedan, 
Mahomed  Beza  Ehan.  This  choice  was  made  deliberately,  in  spite 
of  the  claims  of  Nuncomar,  the  chief  of  the  Bengal  Brahmins.  The 
rivalry  between  these  two  chiefs  bore  notable  fruit  afterwards. 
Having  settled  our  difficulties  with  the  natives,  Clive  turned  to 
domestic  reforms ;  he  deprived  the  military  of  a  large  allowance, 
called  ''  double  batta,"  which  they  had  received  from  Meer  Jaffier, 
and  quelled,  with  incomparable  vigour  and  sagacity,  a  mutiny  which 
arose  in  consequence ;  he  forbade  civilians  to  receive  presents  from 
the  native  princes,  and  restrained  officials  from  engaging  in  private 
trading,  while  he  himself  set  an  admirable  example  of  disinterested- 
ness. Unfortunately  he  was  unable  to  superintend  the  execution  of  Ma 
plans,  but  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  to  England  (Jan.  1767). 
While  the  events  that  have  been  mentioned  were  going  on  in  Bengal, 
^^  the  southern  Presidency  had  had  its  own  difficulties 

icadTM ;  tiM  to  couteud  with.  Immediately  above  the  plains  of  the 
of  Hyder  AU.  Camatic  lies  the  hill  country  of  Mysore,  and  there  a 
new  power  had  been  established  by  the  ablest  opponent  we  ever 
met  in  India,  Hyder  Ali.  A  Mahommedan  of  low  birth,  a  freebooter, 
a  rebel,  and  conmiander-in-chief  of  the  Mysore  army,  he  succeeded 
at  last  in  establishing  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Hindoo  Rajah. 
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Sometdmes  in  confederation  with  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  Bome- 
times  with  the  Mahrattas  of  the  'Western  Qhants,  Hyder  kept  up  a 
continual  war  with  the  English.  His  army  of  100,000  men  was 
organized  in  the  European  fashion.  Though  unable  to  write^  hifi 
retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  be  a  most  dangerous  diplomatist, 
and  though  beaten  in  the  field,  his  activity  kept  the  English  army 
in  constant  movement  and  exhausted  the  Company's  resources.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  Olive's  reforms  were  counterr 
balanced,  and  in  1769  Indian  stock  fell  sixty  per  cent. 

Such  threatening  appearances  in  the  commercial  career  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  constant  scandal  of  their  factious  struggle  in  London,  and 
the  anomaly  becoming  every  day  more  striking  of  a  body  of  merchants 
exercising,  and  exercising  very  badly,  sovereign  rights  over  laige 
conquered  districts,  excited  the  attention  of  Parliament.  Chatham, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  intended  to  have  enforced  the  rights  of  the 
Crown ;  and  the  Company  only  escaped  some  interference  of  the  kind 
by  offering  to  establish  supervisors'  of  its  own  and  to  pay  the  English 
Gk>vemment  j£400,000  a  year,  But  in  1773  matters  had  become 
much  worse ;  a  fearful  famine  had  devastated  Bengal,  corpses  choked 
and  infected  the  Qanges,  the  fish  and  fowl  became  uneatable,  more 
than  half  the  population  are  said  to  have  been  swept  away.  It  was 
felt  that  no  properly  conducted  Government  could  have  p,^„j^  ^ 
permitted  such  an  evil ;  and  when  in  1772  the  imited  BengaL 
effects  of  the  Madras  wars  and  the  Bengal  famine  reduced  ^^^' 
the  funds  of  the  Company  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  they  had  to  demand  of 
Parliament  a  loan  of  a  million  sterling,  legislation  became  inevitable. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  Committee  of  inquiry  had  reported, 
and  again  in  the  autumn  another  secret  committee  had  been  named ; 
upon  their  report  Lord  North  formed  what  is  known  as  the  Eegulating 
Act.  By  this  he  granted  the  Company  their  loan,  B«g«iatiikg  Act, 
relieved  them  of  their  annual  tribute  to  the  State,  ^^^^ 
and  allowed  them  to  export  their  bonded  tea,  with  what  disastrous 
effects  in  America  has  been  already  seen.  In  exchange  he  confined 
their  interest  to  six  per  cent,  till  tiie  loan  was  paid,  and  afterwards 
to  eight  per  cent. ;  and,  proceeding  to  the  organization  of  their 
government,  he  established  a  supreme  court  upon  the  English  model, 
made  the  Qovemor  of  Bengal  Governor-General  of  India,  and 
appointed  by  name  in  Parliament  a  new  Council.  Warren  Hastings, 
already  Governor  of  Bengal,  was  made  the  first  Governor-General ; 
Barwell,  a  member  of  the  existing  Council,  was  continued  in  his  office ; 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Philip  Francis,  were  named 
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as  the  new  memben,  Dnzing  the  diacniwions  rektiye  to  this  Act 
much  blame  had  been  thrown  on  CliTe,  and  though  a  fozmal  vote 
of  censure  was  mollified  bj  the  words,  that  '^  Robert  Lord  dive  did 
at  the  same  time  render  great  and  meritoiioua  services  to  his  country/' 
P^ti  «f  ^®  trouble  he  underwent  preyed  upon  a  morbid  mind 

OI1T0.  and  a  body  weakened  by  disease  so  much  that  he  com- 

mitted suicide  (Nov.  1774).   . 

The  interest  which  has  hitherto  centred  upon  Clive  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  career  of  Warren  Hastings.  An  Indian  statesman 
by  profession,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  both  of 
native  and  European  populations,  he  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  Government  of  Bengal  ih  1772.  The  post  was  not  a  light  one : 
in  India  a  people  in  the  last  stages  of  distress,  a  Government  full  of 
abuses,  a  small  dominant  population  who  believed  their  sole  duty 
was  to  acquire  wealth  rapidly ;  in  England  a  fiEkctious  and  fluctuating 
body  of  governors  whose  chief  object  was  high  dividends.  Such 
were  the  conditions*  under  which  Hastings  had  to  act 
A  change  in  the  management  of  the  land  tax  produced 
a  laiger  revenue  with  less  oppression;  the  countiy, 
freed  from  marauders,  was  in  a  better  condition  to  pay  taxes ;  but 
this  was  little.  Bumours  were  afloat  that  Beza  Khan,  the  finance 
minister,  was  peculating  largely.  On  the  accusation  of  Nuncomar, 
his  old  rival,  he  was  apprehended  by  Hastings,  who  either  believed 
the  charges  or  acted  in  obedience  to  the  Company's  oideni 
On  examination  he  was  acquitted,  but  not  replaced  in  his  office^ 
nor  was  Nuncomar  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  the  administration 
was  kept  in  English  hands.  The  Viceroy,  an  infant,  was  deprived 
of  half  his  allowance,  and  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between  our 
old  ally  Shah  Allum,  who  had  made  friends  with  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  English,  Allahabad  and  Corah  were  resumed  and  sold 
to  the  Vizier  of  Oude  for  fifty  lacs  of  rupees.-  More  than  that^ 
for  a  further  sum  of  forty  lacs  English  troops  were  basely  let  to 
that  prince  to  destroy  his  enemies,  the  neighbouring  AfgliaTi  con- 
querers  of  Bohilcund.  All  these  measures  seem  to  have  been  dic- 
tated primarily  by  a  desire  for  an  increased  revenue.  It  was  at 
this  crisis  that  the  Begulating  Act  took  effect,  and  the  new  council- 
lors arrived  in  the  Hooghly.  The  man  of  the  most  importance  and 
activity  among  them  was  Philip  Francis,  who  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  being  the  author  of  '*  Junius'  Letters."  The  other  two 
always  voted  with  him,  and  all  three  came  out  with  strong  prejudices 
and  a  determination  to  oppose  Hastings.     The  new  Governor-General 
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therefore  found  himself  at  once  in  a  permanent  minority,  for,  as  be- 
fore, he  had  bnt  one  vote  in  the  Council.  Harwell,  the  Indian 
member  of  the  new  Council,  always  voted  with  him.  There  arose 
therefore  a  fierce  struggle  for  power,  and  the  new  councillors  made 
haste  to  seek  on  all  sides  grounds  for  attacking  Hastings.  It  was 
understood  that  they  were  willing  to  receive  any  charges  agunst 
him.  Nuncomar,  who  had  been  heavily  disappointed  at  not 
receiving  the  vacant  place  of  Reza  Khan,  charged  him  with  having 
been  bribed  to  pardon  that  great  official;  and  Francis  and  his 
partisans  determined  to  confront  Nuncomar  with  Hastings  at  the 
council  board.  The  Govemor-C^eneral  rightly  refused  to  preside  at 
what  was  virtually  his  own  trial ;  but  upon  his  dissolving  the 
Council  the  three  new  members  declared  it  not  dissolved,  and  con- 
tinned  the  inquiry.  Fortune  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hastings  the 
means  of  freeing  himself  from  this  awkward  dilemma.  A  private 
charge  of  forgery  was  brought  against  Nuncomar,  and  he  was  tried 
before  the  new  supreme  court.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this 
charge  was  fobteied  by  Hastings,  he  himself  asserted  upon  oath  that  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ;  at  all  events  it  was  carried  to  its 
conclusion,  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  his  colleagues  foimd  the  charge 
proved,  and  condemned  Nuncomar  to  death.  Impey,  an  old  school- 
fellow of  Hastings,  whose  career  showed  him  not  to  be  above  suspicion, 
is  by  many  held  to  have  acted  corruptly ;  but  his  colleagues  entirely 
agreed  with  him,  nor  does  it  seem  that  he  did  anything  worse  than 
import  into  India  the  habits  and  feelings  of  Europe  when  he  suffered 
the  sentence  of  death  to  be  carried  out  No  doubt  this  was  a  shock 
to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  Hindoos,  to  whom  forgery  was  not  the 
grave  offence  that  it  is  to  us.  However  this  may  be,lhe  death  of 
Nuncomar  secured  the  supremacy  of  Hastinga  There  was  no  one 
brave  enough  to  bring  charges  either  true  or  fedse  against  one  whose 
vmgeance  seemed  to  have  struck  down  the  head  of  their  religion. 
His  supremacy  was  soon  still  further  secured;  by  the  deatib  of 
Monson  he  found  himself,  by  means  of  his  own  casting  vote,  master 
of  the  CounciL  One  more  violent  struggle  took  place,  after  which 
he  was  able  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment,  although  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  Francis.  In  the  height  of  his  difficulties  he  had 
lodged  a  conditional  resignation  with  his  agent  in  London,  and  his 
agent,  alarmed  by  the  news  from  India,  had  presented  it  Suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  in  Calcutta,  a  ship  arrived  with  a  new 
member  of  the  Council  and  the  news  that  the  Governor-General  had 
resigned.    Hastings  positively  refused  to  ratify  the  act  of  his  agent, 

OOH.  MOV.  TjI  * 
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which  he  declared  was  unauthorized  by  hinu  The  bitter  contest 
which  arose  from  this  subject  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  for  arbitration.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  again  settled  the 
question  in  Hastings'  favour. 

Hastings  could  now  turn  his  thoughts  to  what  was  his  constant  object, 
mi  oimoiittoii  *^®  aggrandizement  of  our  power  in  India,  and  his  view 
to  tiM  seems  to  have  been  to  enter  into  close  alliances  with  the 

****"***■•  great  Mahommedan  Princes,  the  Nabob- Vizier  of  Oude 
and  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  to  render  them  dependent  on  the  Engliah 
by  means  of  large  subsidies,  and  by  their  assLstance  oppose  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  the  great  and  increasing  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  rivals  to  the  English.  Affairs  in 
the  dependent  Presidency  of  Madras  gave  him  an  opportunity  for 
carrying  out  this  policy.  Mismanagement  and  peculation  had  been  as 
rife  there  as  in  BengaL  The  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  a  Mahratta  prince^ 
had  been  dispossessed  in  fSavour  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  an  old  aUy 
of  the  English.  This  measure  was  disallowed  by  the  directors  at 
home.  Lord  Pigot  was  sent  out  as  governor  to  re-establish  the 
Rajah.  The  same  struggle  between  the  Gk)vemor  and  his  Council 
as  had  been  seen  in  Calcutta  took  place  in  Madras,  but  proceeded  to 
even  greater  extremities.  The  Council  arrested  Lord  Pigot,  who  died 
a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  Thus  the  policy  of  restitution  was  crushed, 
and  tbe  claims  of  the  Mahratta  Rajah  of  Tanjore  were  neglected. 
In  Bombay,  too,  constant  disputes  had  arisen  with  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  of  Poonah,  so  that  the  whole  of  that  great  confederacy  was 
ready  for  war.  To  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  a  war,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Mahrattas  had  spread  over  much  of  India. 
The  descendants  of  Sivajee,  like  the  descendants  of  most  Indian 
conquerors,  had  sunk  into  nmfoMidcviUs  at  Satara,  ddegating  their 
real  power  to  their  viceroy,  cdled  tlie  Peishwa  of  Poonah,  whose 
office  was  hereditary.  Dependent  offshoots  of  this  power  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  hills  of  the  Malwa  imder  the  great  princes 
Sindia  and  Holkar ;  in  Berar  under  a  prince  called  the  Bonslah,  in 
Gujerat  under  the  Guicowar,  and  in  the  extreme  south  in  Tanjcae; 
while  bands  of  Mahratta  horsemen  had,  as  we  have  seen,  seized  upon 
Delhi,  and  expelled  for  a  time  Shah  Allnm,  the  Great  Mogul,  who  had 
however  made  terms  with  them,  and  was  now  again  seated  upon  his 
ancestral  throne.  With  this  vast  power,  already  on  bad  terms  with 
both  the  southern  Presidencies,  it  was  discovered  that  the  French 
were  intriguing.  With  his  usual  vigour  Hastings  was  determined 
to  forestall  war,  which  he  saw  was  inevitable.     For  this  purpoBe^ 
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in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  hia  Ck)uncil,  an  anny  was  at  once 
despatched  sonthwaid  to  act  through  Bnndelctrnd.  The  command 
was  given  to  Colonel  Goddaid.  But  Hastings,  who  seldom  acted  a 
straightforward  part,  intrigued  at  the  same  time  with  the  Bonslah  and 
with  Bajonaut  Rao,  a  deposed  Peishwa,  now  a  refugee  in  Bombay. 
Upon  the  news  that  France  and  England  had  declared  war,  still 
further  energy  was  infused  into  military  affiiirs ;  and  Chandemagore, 
near  Calcutta,  and  Pondicherry,  just  south  of  Madras,  two  French 
settlements,  were  captured.  The  Mahratta  war  was  not  without  its 
reverses.  The  Bombay  army  was  surrounded  near  Poonah,  and 
escaped  only  on  ignominious  terms ;  but  Qoddard  upheld  the  honour 
^of  the  English  arms,  and  defeated  Sindia  and  Holkar,  while  Captain 
Popham  took  the  almost  impregnable  castle  of  Gwalior.  The  war 
was  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  the  presence  of  the 
veteran  Qeneral  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  was  despatched  from  England 
to  take  the  command. 

But  aU  prospect  of  carrying  out  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Hastings 
for  subjugating  the  Mahiattas  was  suddenly  clouded.  EuUBgi'  pouey 
News  arrived  in  1780  that  Hyder  Ali,  who  had  long  ^5^5^ 
been  watching  his  opportunity,  had  pounced  upon  MiTMee. 
Madras.  He  saw  the  English  engaged  in  a  vast  Indian  war,  he 
knew  that  their  arms  were  not  successful  in  America,  he  expected 
the  speedy  arrival  of  a  large  French  force,  his  time  had  come  at  last, 
and  he  flung  himself  in  irresistible  numbers  upon  the  Camatic. 
The  English  were  virtually  taken  by  surprise ;  one  army  under 
Colonel  Baylie  was  destroyed,  a  second  under  Sir  Hector  Munro 
saved  itself  by  rapid  flight  In  a  moment  Hastings  comprehended 
the  new  situation  of  aflairs  ;  the  news  reached  Calcutta  on  the  23rd 
of  September,  on  the  25th  he  was  ready  with  a  complete  new  plan 
of  operations.  He  offered  peace  and  alliance  to  the  Mahrattas ; 
he  emba]:ked  all  available  troops  for  Madras;  in  virtue  of  the 
supremacy  of  Bengal,  he  ventured  to  suspend  Wbitewell,  the  in- 
competent Qovemor  of  Madras ;  he  gave  the  command  to  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  and  sent  also  vast  sums  of  money  thither.  It  was  to 
sustain  this  great  effort,  without  if  possible  diminishing  the  gains 
of  the  Company,  that  Hastings  committed  the  rest  of  those  acts 
of  oppression  which  were  afterwards  alleged  against  him.  To 
supply  the  greed  of  his  employers  he  had  sold  British  troops  to 
destroy  the  Rohillas ;  in  his  great  struggle  for  power  he  ^o^^,^^  ^r 
had  strained  the  law  in  the  case  of  Nuncomar ;  to  support  the  Kywr* 
his  Mahratta  and  Mysore  wars  he  stooped  to  actions  of  *^' 
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iftjuBtice  and  cruelty.  The  retam  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  re-estab- 
lished  affaiis  at  Madras,  he  won  a  great  yictory  at  Porta  Novo  and  a 
second  at  PoUilore.  The  general  peace  in  1783  put  a  conclusion  to 
the  war,  which  had  been  continued  by  Tippoo  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  Hyder  AIL  Hastings  had  succeeded  in  concluding  a 
treaty  with  the  Mahiattas,  and  had  his  hands  free  for  carrying  on 
with  energy  operations  against  Mysore,  the  Dutch,  and  the  French 
fleet  under  De  Suffiren.  All  the  Dutch  settlements  had  been  cap- 
tured; five  great  indecisive  battles  had  been  fought  between  De 
Suffren  and  Sir  Edward  Hughes ;  but  no  striking  advantages  had 
been  won  over  Tippoo,  who  had  even  met  with  some  successes  on 
the  Malabar  coast.  With  the  European  nations  terms  had  been  ar- 
ranged in  France ;  with  Tippoo  a  peace  was  made  on  the  conditioxis 
of  the' mutual  restorations  of  conquest. 

To  return  to  the  conduct  of  Hastings.  On  the  first  alarm  of  war  with 
Robbny  of  Hyder  Ali,  he  had  demanded  troops  from  Cheyte  Singh, 
ata«yto  siai^  ^he  Bajah  of  Benares,  as  from  a  feudatory  of  the  Empire. 
This  demand  was  annually  renewed,  together  with  the  costomaiy 
tribute  of  £50,000.  Upon  this  being  delayed  it  was  raised  to  £500,000. 
This  was  still  unpaid  when  Hastings  determined  to  make  a  personal 
visit  to  Benares.  He  entered  the  city  with  an  absurdly  inadequate 
guard,  and  put  Cheyte  Singh  under  arrest ;  an  insurrection  was  the 
consequence,  and  Hastings  was  for  a  time  confined  to  his  house  by 
the  populace  and  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life.  Perfectly  calm  and 
unmoved  in  the  midst  of  his  dangers,  he  yielded  not  one  step ;  he 
succeeded  in  letting  the  neighbouring  troops  hear  of  his  danger; 
Major  Popham  came  to  his  rescue,  and  routed  the  people  of  Benares; 
Cheyte  Singji  was  driven  from  his  country,  a  new  rajah,  with  a 
much  enlarged  tribute,  was  put  in  his  place ;  his  fortress  at  Bidzegnr 
and  all  his  property  was  seized.  Hastings  at  once  proceeded  to 
similar  acts  in  Oude.  He  entered  into  a  nefarious  compact  with 
the  Nabob  to  rob  his  mother  and  grandmother  of  their  money. 
These  two  ladies  lived  at  Fyzabad,  the  ancient  capital  of  Sujidi 
Robb«ry  of  tho  Dowlah ;  hls  son,  the  reigning  Nabob  Asaph  Ul  Dowlah, 
Beguniofoiido.  j^^j  withdrawn  to  the  new  city  of  Lucknow.  The 
Begums  possessed  large  landed  property  and  Sigah  Dowlah*B 
treasure;  it  was  agreed  between  Hastings  and  Asaph  Ul  Dowlah 
that  this  should  be  taken  from  them,  the  landed  property  going  to 
the  Nabob,  the  money  being  received  as  payment  for  heavy  airears 
due  from  the  Nabob  to  the  English.  A  lengthened  siege  and 
partial  famine  did  not  effect  the  purpose  of  the  plunderers  ;  it  was 
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found  necessary  to  seizsi  to  imprison,  to  starve,  and  toitnre  two  aged 
emmchs,  the  princesses'  chief  friends  and  ministers,  before  treasure 
to  the  amount  of  about  a  million  could  be  wrung  from  them ;  the 
excuse  alleged  for  such  unmitigated  wickedness  was  that  the  Begums 
had  intrigued  for  an  insurrection  in  Oude.    Again  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
was  on  the  spot  to  give  his  voice  in  favour  of  Hastings  when  the 
rumours  on  which  these  charges  were  based  were  submitted  to  him. 
Whatever  excuses  might  be  found  for  such  actions,  in  the  difficulties 
of  Hastings'  position  and  the  peculiarity  of  Indian  DitpiMtiire  la 
habits,  it  was  certain  that  the  condition  and  rights  of  ^xiABd. 
a  Company  which  had  become  a  sovereign  ruler,  and  was  at  once 
under  the  necessity  of  demanding  a  loan  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  and 
guilty  of  what  could  not  but  soxmd  to  English  ears  as  acts  of  the 
cruellest  oppression,  must  form  a  chief  topic  of  parlia-  p^«^^^  ^^ 
mentaiy  discussion.    Accordingly,  in  1781,  two  com-  inqidiy. 
mittees  had  been  formed  to  inquire  into  the  afihirs  of  ^^^ 
India.    Their  reports  were  strongly  condenmatory  of  the  Company's 
government,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being  accordingly 
demanded  Hastings'  recall.    To  this  the  directors,  as  by  law  they  had 
a  right  to  do,  refosed  to  listen,  but  the  matter  could  not   be 
dropped,  and  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  Doadu'*  Bm. 
coalition  ministry  Mr.  Dundas  produced  a  Bill  for  the  ^^*^ 
regulation  of  India.    His  view  was  that  the  Governor-General's 
power  should  be  increased,  and  the  office  given  to  some  great 
independent  nobleman  such  as  Lord  Comwallis.    Not  only  was 
this  Bill  r^iarded  as  a  party  measure,  and  by  no  means  of  sufficient 
breadth  for  its  object,  but  also  it  was  felt  tiiat  the  subject  was  one 
which  should  be  handled  by  Government  itself.    In  pursuance 
of  this  view,  in  the  autumn  session  of  the  same  year  poz^a  ztadu  urn. 
Fox  brought  forward  his  great  India  BilL    The  faults  ^^' 
to  be  remedied  were  sufficiently  obvious ;  a  trading  company  had  by 
a  strange  turn  of  fortune  become  a  governor  of  large  provinces,  and 
had  again  and  again  engaged  in  extensive  wars.    It  was  plain  that 
the  functions  of  the  merchant  and  the  governor  were  not  only 
distinct  but  antagonistic    The  claims  of  the  proprietors  for  large 
dividends,  and  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  work  for  the  financial 
benefit  of  their  employers,  was  certain  to  blind  them  to  acts  of 
injustice  which  had  a  tendency  to  fill  their  coffers.    The  main 
principle  of  any  great  India  Bill  must  have  been  the  resumption  by 
the  Crown  of  its  inherent  Imperial  rights,  which  it  had  suffered 
accidentally  to  fall  into  disuse.    Accordingly,  Fox  proposed  that  all 
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the  authority  which  the  Company  had  exercised  should  be  transfeiTed 
to  a  body  of  seven  commissioners,  nominated  in  Parliainent  and 
capable  of  holding  office  for  four  years,  after  which  the  vacancies 
occnning  in  that  body  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Crown.  To  them, 
as  trustees,  was  to  be  transferred  also  the  whole  property  of  the 
Company.  But  the  management  of  this  property  and  the  commerce 
of  the  Company  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  subordinate  council  of 
directors,  proprietors  each  of  them  of  ^2000  stock,  acting  under  and 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  superior  coundL  The  vacancies^in  the  sub- 
ordinate council  were  to  be  filled  by  the  Court  of  proprietors.  There 
were  additional  stipulatiouB  for  the  purpose  of  checking  monopolies, 
the  acceptance  of  presents,  the  hiring  out  of  British' forces,  and  changes 
in  the  tenure  of  land,  regulations  in  fact  attempting  to  remoye  the 
principal  known  abuses  of  the  Indian  Government.  The  Bill  was  a 
thorough  and  great  Bill,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the 
freedom  which  the  Government  enjoyed  from  any  party  pledges  in 
the  matter,  should  have  raised  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  party  politics, 
but  it  was  at  once  furiously  assaulted.  There  were 
^  raised  against  it  two  objections,  corresponding  to  the 
two  councils  which  it  proposed  to  erect  First,  it  was  urged  that  it 
was  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  that  patronage  so 
enormous  as  that  of  India  should  be  vested  even  for  a  time  in  any 
hands  but  those  of  the  King  himself.^  As  Lord  Thurlow  said,  wheB 
the  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Lords,  ^'  the  King  will  in  &ct  take 
the  diadem  with  his  own  hands  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  Mr. 
!  Fox.''  What  rendered  this  defect  more  glaring  was,  that  the  new 
committee  was  named  in  the  Act,  and  that  all  seven  members  of  it 
were  strenuous  supporters  of  the  present  administration,  so  that 
a  fresh  and  overwhelming  source  of  influence  was  secured  to  Mr. 
Fox's  friends.  It  was  urged,  secondly,  that  even  granting  the 
necessity  and  wisdom  of  such  a  transference  of  political  power,  the 
establishment  of  the  second  council  for  the  management  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Company  was  a  violent  and  unnecessary  infraction  of 
chartered  rights.  Bad  financial  management,  as  apart  from  their 
political  conduct,  could  not  be  alleged  against  the  Company,  nor  did 
it  seem  probable  that  commerce  would  be  better  managed  under 
the  direction  of  a  parliamentary  Committee,  even  though  working 

through  a  subordinate  council  of  merchants,  than  if  left  exclusively 

« 

1  The  patronage  was  worth  more  than  £SOO,MO  a  year ;  besides  the  govemor  and 
the  coTincils,  there  was  one  place  of  £25,000  a  year,  one  of  £16,000,  five  of  £10,000,  £▼• 
of  £9000,  one  of  £7600,  three  of  £3000,  and  so  on. 


\ 
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in  mercantile  hands ;  besides,  no  later  than  1780,  the  charter  of  th% 
Company  had  been  renewed,  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  superintendence 
of  its  own  trade  was  a  manifest  breach  of  that  charter.  Such  were 
the  objections  raised  by  the  Opposition,  and  they  were  largely  echoed 
in  the  country,  where  the  coalition,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
England,  was  highly  mipopnlar.  The  feeling  out  of  doors  is  shown 
by  a  well-known  caricature  which  represents  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  Carlo  Fox  Ehan,  crowned  and  riding  on  a  state  elephant. 
However,  the  Bill  was  triumphantly  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  the  coalition  majority  was  overwhelming. 

But  the  King,  who  hated  his  ministers,  and  whose  pride  wag 
touched  in  its  tenderest  point  by  this  Bill,  was  determined  that  it 
should  never  become  law ;  rather  than  suffer  such  indignity  he 
would  refuse  his  assent  to  the  Bill,  exerting  a  prerogative  which  had 
lain  dormant  since  the  reign  of  William  III.,  or  take  refuge,  as  he 
was  fond  of  threatening,  in  Hanover.  He  was  saved  from  either 
alternative  by  a  plan  suggested  to  him  by  Lords  Thurlow  and  Temple, 
which,  although  open  to  the  charge  of  being  uncon-  ^^ 
stitutional,  prevented  the  Bill  from  passing  the  Upper  proevM  iti 
House.  These  two  noblemen,  using  the  hereditary  '^•®"•'• 
right  of  British  Peers  to  advise  their  sovereign^  drew  up  and 
laid  before  George  a  strong  memorandum  against  the  Bill,  which 
they  called  '^  a  plan  to  take  more  than  half  the  royal  power,  and  by 
that  means  disable  his  Majesty  for  the  rest  of  his  reign ;"  and  Temple 
suggested  that  the  Bill  might  be  stopped  in  the  House  of  Lords  if 
the  King  would  authorize  him  to.espress  his  wishes.  The  King 
upon  this  supplied  him  with  a  paper  to  show  to  any  Lord  he 
pleased.  The  purport  of  it  was,  that  *' his -Majesty  allowed  Earl 
Temple  to  say  that  whoever  voted  for  the  India  Bill  was  not  only 
not  his  friend,  but  would  be  considered  by  him  as  an  enemy,  and  if 
those  words  were  not  strong  enough.  Earl  Temple  might  use  what- 
ever words  he  might  deem  stronger  and  more  to  the  purpose."  The 
effect  of  this  intimation,  acting  upon  the  minds  of  waverers  an^  of 
those  who  prided  themselves  in  the  name  of  King's  friends,  was  to 
secure  a  majority  against  the  Bill.  On  the  17th  of  December  it 
was  lost  by  nineteen  votes.  Lord  Stormont,  a  member  of  the  ministiy, 
voting  against  it.  The  King  thus  assumed  the  strange  position  of 
the  opponent  of  his  own  responsible  ministers.  In  fac^  at  eoadnct  vu- 
he  felt  the  power  of  the  hated  Whigs  closing  around  ««»«ttteUoiua. 
him,  and  thought  any  measure  justifiable  which  would  free  him 
from  their  grasp  and  enable  him  to  assume  that  position  which  had 
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been  the  constant  aim  of  his  policy.  Moieovei,  lie  no  doubt  lelied 
somewhat  on  the  mipopularity  excited  by  the  coalition,  and  on  the 
apparently  unprincipled  and  factious  conduct  of  the  united  leaden. 
That  his  conduct  is  incompatible  with  constitutional  monarchy  there 
can  be  no  doubt  If^  he  disliked  his  ministers'  measures  he  had  one 
straightforward  course  open  to  him ; — ^he  should  have  dismissed  them; 
if  their  majority  was  overwhelming,  he  should  have  dissolved 
Parliament;  if  he  could  not  command  a  majority  in  the  new 
Parliament,  he  was  bound  to  submit.  An  underhand  opposition  to 
ministers,  who  are  alone  responsible  to  the  nation,  is  entiiely 
destructive  of  that  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Of  course  the  uproar  raised 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  great  Motion  afker  motion  con- 
demnatory of  the  action  of  the  King  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
carried  by  great  majorities.  The  ministry  determined  that  the 
Mtnirtm  responsibility  of  removing  them  should  be  left  to  the 

*inn*«*«  King,  who,  perceiving  the  necessary  consequence  of  his 

late  step,  on  the  18th  of  December,  sent  the  under  secretaries  to  tell 
the  ministers  they  were  dismissed,  refusing  even  to  see  them  personally. 
The  great  Whig  party  and  the  great  following  of  Lord  North 
being  thus  removed  from  office,  it  became  a  question  where  a  ministry 
was  to  be  sought  The  only  party  remaining  was  the  little  sectioD 
of  Chatham's  followers,  headed  by  the  young  Pitt,  and  reinforced  by 
a  portion  of  the  Tories,  with  whom  they  may  now  be  considered  aa 
incorporated,  although  for  several  years  Pitt's  policy  was  decidedly 
LiberaL  To  this  youth  of  t^nenty-four  the  King  appealed  for  assis- 
Mtt  Mcavta  the  **°^®>  ^^^  relying  on  his  own  genius,  he  had  the  audacity 
prendenup.  to  acccpt  the  Struggle,  though  conscious  that  he  must 
^^'''  be  defeated  on  every  division.    There  followed  a  scene 

unparalleled  in  parliamentary  history.  The  Cabinet  had  to  be 
drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  Upper  House ;  Lord  Thurlow 
became  Chancellor,  Earl  €k)wer  President  of  the  Coimdl,  Duke  of 
Rutland  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Carmarthen  and  Lord  Sydney  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  Lord  Howe  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  this,  with 
Mr.  Pitt  himself,  was  the  whole  Cabinet  In  the  House  of  Ck)mmaii8 
he  could  rely  only  on  Dundas  and  his  cousin  WOliam  Qrenville. 
When  the  writ  was  moved  for  a  new  election  for  Appleby  on  Pitt's 
taking  office,  it  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter ;  no  pity  or  favour 
was  extended  to  the  new  minister ;  Dundas  could  hardly  get  a 
hearing  on  ministerial  business,  motions  of  great  importance  were 
pressed  on  even  though  Pitt  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat,  and  so  certain 
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did  Foz  feel  of  restoration  to  office,  that  lie  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Dublin 
that  lie  would  not  dismiss  one  member  of  his  household  fmUou 
till  after  the  12th  of  January.  On  that  day  Pitt  was  ^JS^^*** 
to  make  his  appearance  as  Prime  Minister.  An  address  i78«. 
Lad  been  delivered  to  the  King  praying  against  either  an  adjournment 
or  dissolution,  for  this  was  the  step  which  Fox's  party  chiefly  feared. 
On  a  favourable  reply  to  this  address,  short  Christmas  holidays  had 
been  allowed,  and  the  House  had  to  meet  again  on  the  12th.  In 
those  few  days  Pitt  had  got  ready  an  India  Bill,  but  before  he  was 
allowed  to  produce  it  Foz  had  succeeded  in  carrying  no  less  than 
five  motions  against  the  Qovemment,  one  of  them  pointing  to 
"unconstitutional  abuse  of  his  Majesty's  sacred  name."  In  spite  of 
this  Pitt  produced  his  Bill,  which  was  similar  in  character  to  the  Bill 
he  afterwards  carried ;  on  its  first  reading  there  was  no  division,  on 
the  second  reading,  although  it  was  thrown  out,  the  hostile  majority, 
which  had  been  already  diminishing,  was  no  more  than  eight. 

Things  began  to  look  a  little  more  encouraging  for  the  minister.  He 
determined  with  great  wisdom  to  give  the  Opposition  nnnii«».i»d 
rope,  and  urged  th«m  to  constant  violence  by  an  obstinate  ■•••«**y  •'  ««• 
refdsal  to  say  whether  he  meant  to  dissolve  or  not.  The  language 
of  the  Opposition  had  been  so  violent  that  the  reaction  was  becoming 
strongly  marked  in  the  country.  ''It  was  a  contest,'*  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  ''whether  the  nation  should  be  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of 
Gteorge  III.  or  by  the  tongue  of  Fox."  AU  attempts  at  mediation 
£Edled,  although  many  independent  members  attempted  to  effect  it. 
Fox's  hope  was,  that  if  Pitt  continued  to  avoid  dissolution  the  25th 
of  March  would  airive  without  a  new  Parliament.  On  that  day  the 
Mutiny  Bill  expired,  and  he  hoped  by  refusing  to  renew  it  to  compel 
his  rival  to  resign.  But  the  tide  had  now  fEorly  begun  to  turn ; 
Pitf  s  bravery  was  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  while  the 
unmeasured  virulence  of  Fox  and  his  party  was  constantly  damaging 
them.  Pitt,  too,  had  won  great  admiration  by  refusing  for  himself, 
although  his  private  means  amounted  to  scarcely  ;£300  a  year,  a  rich 
sinecure  called  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pells.  This,  with  a  somewhat 
ironical  pride,  he  had  given  to  Colonel  Barr^  in  exchange  for  the 
pension  which  the  Rockingham  ministry  had  so  scandalously  given 
him.  The  threats  that  supplies  should  be  stopped  seemed  to  many 
moderate  people  factious  and  improper,  and  numerous  addresses 
poured  in  from  the  Corporation  of  London  and  other  towns.  Qti 
the  8th  of  March  Fox  played  what  may  be  called  his  last  card ;  he 
brought  in  a  paper  under  the  threatening  title  of  "  Representation  to 
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ntt'i  vlfltorj. 


the  King;*'  after  many  hours  of  debate  it  was  passed  by  a  majoiity 
of  one  only.  It  wai»  plain  that  the  victory  of  Pitt  was 
secure  and  that  the  Opposition  had  mined  themseLyea. 
Accordingly,  when  on  the  next  day  the  Mutiny  BUI  came  on  there  was 
no  opposition,  and  having  by  firmness  and  moderation  fairly  weathered 
the  storm,  Pitt  on  the  25th  recommended  the  King  to  dissolve  the 
Diawivttoaof  Parliament.  The  elections  made  it  evident  that  the 
dJSnnmlJ.  feeling  of  the  nation  was  entirely  with  Pitt;  no  less  than 
iTM.  160  of  Fox's  friends  lost  their  seatfr—^^ Fox's  martyrs" 

they  were  jocosely  called.  Several  great  contests  took  place,  the 
most  notorious  of  which  was  that  for  Yorkshire,  where  Wilberfoiee 
was  brought  in  triumphantiy  in  opposition  to  the  great  territorial 
houses,  and  that  for  Westminster,  where  Fox  himself  stood  against 
Lord  Hood  and  his  old  colleague  Wray,  who  had  become  a  mims- 
teriaHst*  The  poll  was  kept  open  forty  days,  amid  scenes  ol 
indescribable  excitement  For  twenty-three  days  Fox  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poU,  but  at  length  the  strenuous  canvasfidng  of  his 
friends,  added  to  the  charms  of  Qeorgiana,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, and  other  lady  politicians,  succeeded  in  placing  him  second 
on  the  list  As  more  votes  however  were  registered  than  there  were 
voters,  obviously  some  fraud  had  been  committed,  and  a  scrutiny  was 
granted.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Whigs  held  iUegaJly,  no  return  was 
made,  Westminster  was  unrepresented,  and  room  had  to  be  made  for 
Fox  in  the  close  borough  of  KirkwaU.  It  was  not  till  the  foUowing 
sesfflon  that  Pitt,  who,  with  some  want  of  liberality,  upheld  the 
conduct  of  the  High  Bailiff  in  refusing  the  return,  waa  defeated  in 
the  House  on  the  subject  The  representatives  took  their  seats,  and 
Fox  got  £2000  damages  from  the  BaiM. 

The  great  party  struggle  of  the  last  year,  which  had  terminated  in 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs  and  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Tory  party  under  Pitt,  had  not  left  much  time  for  the  real 
p^^,^^  requirements  of  the  State.    India,  Ireland,  the  finances, 

nMiuTM.  parliamentaiy  reform,  were  all  matters  which  pressed 

for  immediate  attention.  Firm  in  his  parliamentary  minority  and 
in  the  support  of  the  King,  Pitt  proceeded  to  handle  them.  The 
finances  were  naturally  in  a  bad  condition  at  the  dose 
of  an  unsuccessful  war.  The  funds  were  standing  only 
at  56  or  67,  the  unfunded  debt  was  upwards  of  £12,000,000,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  Civil  List  One  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  revenue  was  destroyed  by  systematic  smug- 
gling of  tea.    Men  of  otherwise  respectable  character  and  consider- 
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able  capital  were  embarked  in  this  trade.  Large  vessels  brought 
their  tea,  and  lay  off  at  some  distance,  distributing  their  cargoes  to 
small  vessels,  which  landed  them  here  and  there  on  the  coast 
Regular  receiving-houses  were  established  and  lines  of  carriers  which 
brought  the  tea  to  the  towns.  It  was  estimated  that  the  smuggled 
tea  was  at  least  as  much  as  that  which  paid  duty.  Pitt  lowered  the 
duty  both  for  this  article  and  for  spirits,  the  other  great  smuggled 
commodity,  so  as  to  withdraw  the  temptation  from  the  smugglers. 
The  deficit  was  made  up  by  a  house  and  window  tax ;  this  is  known 
as  the  Commutation  Tax.  An  Act  called  the  Ht>vering  Act  was  also 
passed,  which  extended  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  revenue 
officers  to  four  leagues  from  the  coast.  Half  the  unfunded  debt  Pitt 
funded,  and  made  up  the  deficit,  which  he  considered  a  little  below 
a  million,  by  taxes  on  various  commodities.  These  arrangements 
thougb  they  show  no  great  novelty,  were  much  applauded  at  the 
time. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  for  general  legislation,  Pitt  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  in  his  India  BiU.  It  was  very  like  the  ^^,^  j^^^ 
one  which  had  been  defeated  the  preceding  year,  and  biil 
waa  probably  chiefly  the  work  of  Dundas.  The  fate  of  *'**■ 
Fox's  BiQs  had  shown  the  strength  of  the  India  House,  while  the 
necessity  for  some  Government  control  was  acknowledged  by  all 
parties.  The  present  measure  was  therefore  one  of  compromise.  A 
new  ministerial  department  was  established  which  should  exercise 
the  whole  political  control  of  the  Company ;  this  was  to  be  called  the 
Board  of  Control  By  it  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  of 
doable  government  which  continued  in  force  till  1858.  All  business 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  which  retained  the 
whole  patronage  except  the  appointment  of  the  conmiander-in-chief, 
and  other  higher  functionaries,  whose  appointment  was  subject  to 
the  veto  of  the  Crown ;  but  the  Board  of  Control  absolutely  dictated 
the  political  conduct  of  the  Government.  Thus  the  chartered  rights 
of  thjB  Company  were  left  untouched ;  the  balance  of  influence  was 
not  upset  by  a  sudden  change  of  patronage ;  the  Board  of  Control, 
being  ministerial,  passed  in  or  out  of  office  with  the  ministry,  but 
India  was  secured  against  mercantile  views  of  policy  by  its  political 
management  being  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  a  merchant  com- 
pany. It  was  certainly  a  less  complete  Bill  than  its  predecessor,  it 
could  not  be  a  permanent  arrangement,  but  tided  over  the  present 
difficulty,  and  was  carried  without  serious  opposition. 

Much  mor<)  difficult  was  the  settlement  of  Ireland.    The  rational 
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and  patriotic  demands  of  the  volttnteeiSy  which  had  led  to  the  l^p>- 
ooaditim  ttf  lation  of  1780  and  1782,  had  been  satisfied  by  thoae  mea- 
fr«i«»«.  sures,  but  had  been  followed,  as  is  always  the  case  in 

Ireland,  by  agitation  of  a  more  reyolutionaiy  character.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  movement  had  passed  from  Grattan  to  Flood,  rather  a 
demagogue  than  a  statesman,  and  the  volunteers,  a  national  and 
patriotic  body,  gradually  dwindled  to  nothing,  and  in  their  place 
arose  a  clamorous  and  revolutionary  democracy.  The  cry  put  for- 
ward was  for  parliamentary  reform,  the  urgent  necessity  for  whicb 
was  indeed  obvious;  In  a  Parliament  of  300,  116  seats  were  held  by 
nominees  of  no  more  than  25  proprietors.  The  Government  com- 
manded 186  votes,  pledged  to  them  in  exchange  for  the  posaesedon  or 
hope  of  offices  or  pensions,  12  members  were  regarded  as  honest  sup- 
porters of  the  Government,  the  regular  Opposition  was  about  82,  30 
Whig  nominees,  and  52  members  of  the  popular  party.  To  this  Par- 
liament Flood  introduced  a  sweeping  measure  of  reform^  A  scene 
nood'f  of  wild  uproar  was  the  consequence,  the  Bill  was  thrown 

mMm^f  out  by  a  large  majority ;  no  better  success  attended  its  re- 
raform.  introduction  in  a  more  moderate  form.  The  mob  rose  in 

wild  disorder,  and  acts  of  ferocious  cruelty  were  perpetrated.  The 
leader  of  this  movement  outside  Parliament  was  Napper  Tandy,  an 
ironmonger,  who  did  not  scruple  to  intrigue  with  the  Court  of  France. 
Some  of  the  lower  priests  were  also  engaged  on  the  popular  side,  but 
as  Flood  refused  the  franchise  to  the  Catholics  in  his  proposition,  the 
main  body  held  aloof  from  the  movement.  This  state  of  disorder 
Pitt  intended  to  improve  by  reforming  the  Parliament  in  a  more 
practical  and  moderate  manner  and  by  commercial  arrangementa 
AU  attempts  at  parliamentary  reform  had  however  to  be  abandoned; 
but  the  minister  felt  that  before  any  vigorous  measures  could  be 
adopted  it  was  necessary  to  grant  justice  to  the  people.  He  deter- 
mined therefore  to  complete  the  work  of  1780,  and  to  establish  real 
commercial  equality  between  England  and  Ireland.  At  the  same 
Pitt'f  pou«7  ^^6  he  strongly  held  that  equality  of  privilege  implied 
forxraiaad.  equality  of  burdens.  In  accordance  with  this  view 
eleven  resolutions  were  brought  into  the  Irish  Parliament  and 
accepted  without  much  opposition.  By  these  the  restrictions  of  trade, 
which  had  already  been  removed  as  f^  as  regarded  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies,  would  be  removed  in  like  manner  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  and  with  regard  to  imports,  England  and  Ireland 
would  become  one  nation,  so  that  goods  landed  in  Ireland  could  be 
re-imported  into  England  without  further  duty.  In  exchange  for  this. 
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all  the  hereditary  income  of  the  Crown,  which  was  derived  chiefly  from 

cnstoms,  beyond  the  sum  of  £656,000  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
^f  the  Imperial  navy.  Thus  the  money  paid  would  bear,  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  gained  by  Ireland  by  the  extension  of  her 
trade.     Pitt,  sure  of  the  economical  soundness  of  the  principles  on 
which  this  Bill  was  based,  only  courted  full  discussion.    He  under- 
rated the  selfishness  of  the  commercial  interest.    On  the  ^^^^ 
resolutions  being  introduced  to  the  English  Parliament,  oommerdai 
the  strongest  opposition  was  raised  by  merchants  and  •pp~'**"'»* 
manufacturers,  afraid  of  a  fresh  competitor;  and  Fox  and  Burke, 
the  first  of  whom  was  confessedly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  turned  the  opposition  to  their  party  purposes.    The  Bill 
had  to  be  altered  considerably,  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  Asiatic 
trade  had  to  be  continued,  thus  seriously  diminishing  the  advantage 
granted  to  Ireland,  while  Htt  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
encroaching  upon  the  newly-earned  independence  of  that  country  by 
trying  to  establish  the  commercial  superiority  of  England,  since  aU  this 
commercial  legislation  was  to  emanate  from  the  English  Parliament, 
The  Whigs  took  immediate  advantage  of  this  error,  and,  unable  to 
stop  the  BUI  in  the  English  Parliament,  used  all  their  eloquence  to 
infiame  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  Irish.    The  Bill  in  its  changed 
form  was  therefore  rejected  in  Dublin  (August),  and  Pitt  began  to 
feel  the  necessity  for  that  great  measure  which  he  com-  pj^  reeoaiiMa 
pleted  eighteen  years  afterwards.    If  either  true  parlia-  um  aceaMity 
mentary  reform  was  to  be  brought  about  or  commercial  '*'  *  ™**'" 
equality  to  be  established,  not  only  legislative  equality,  but  legislative 
uniony  it  was  plain,  would  be  necessary. 

This  was  not  the  only  defeat  which  the  ministry  suffered.  It 
was  no  more  successful  in  its  efforts  at  parliamentary  reform  in 
England.  In  feicty  the  interest  felt  in  the  question  had  begun  to  flag ; 
it  had  been  raised  to  its  utmost  by  the  separation  between  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  the  people  they  represented,  which 
had  been  so  obvious  during  the  admimstration  of  Grenville,  and  by 
the  long  and  disastrous  triumph  of  royal  influence  Fauweofpitt'a 
under  Lord  North.  But  Pitt's  success  rested  entirely  a^««Bm. 
upon  the  will  of  the  constituencies  after  the  late  dissolution,  and  the 
people  were  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  their  representation.  But 
with  Pitt,  as  with  his  father^  the  reform  of  Parliament  had'  always 
been  a  favourite  object ;  he  now  produced  a  Bill  by  which  he  hoped 
to  win  aU  parties  to  his  side,  but  its  very  timidity  weakened  its 
popularity.     He  proposed  to  disfranchise  thirty-six  rotten  boroughs, 
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and  to  give  the  seventy-two  seats  tlins  gained  to  the  counties  and 
to  London  and  Westminster.  Thus  far  lie  was  true  to  his  old 
plan,  but  afraid  of  the  oppositioti  of  borough  proprietors,  he  con- 
sented to  recognize  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  their  rights  of 
proprietorship,  and  designed  to  set  apart  a  fdod  of  ;£1,000^000  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  possessors  of  the  boroughs  which  he  wished 
to  destroy.  Such  as  it  was  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  majoritj 
of  seventy,  and  Pitt  regarded  the  question  henceforward  as  settled 
against  him.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  measures,  whether 
successful  or  not,  were  such  as  we  should  now  speak  of  as  Liberal 
measures. 

The  success  of  the  Government  in  its  financial  schemes,  on  the 
Hisiinaaeui  Other  hand,  was  marked,  although  the  ^xrangement 
ntccan.  which  at  this  time  excited  most  admiration  has  since 

been  recognized  as  based  upon  an  absurd  fallacy.  Alarmed  at 
the  great  increase  of  the  National  Debt,  and  inspired  with  an  honest 
wish  to  reduce  it,  Pitt  produced  his  plan  for  a  sinking  fund.  Hifl 
taxes  had  been  so  successful,  and  the  financial  recovery  of  the  nation 
at  peace  and  under  a  firm  Government  had  been  such,  that  he  foond 
himself  possessed  of  a  surplus  closely  bordering  on  a  million,  and 
suggested  -that  this  million  should  annually  be  set  aside  and  vested 
in  commissioners  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest  It  was  to  be 
beyond  the  control  of  Government,  and  this  fond  with  its  accnmn- 
lations  was  to  be  applied,  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt.  The  principle  is  obviously  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  that 
is  to  say,  what  a  nation  saves  it  can  clearly  apply  to  the  puipoee 
of  reducing  its  liabilities,  but  there  the  matter  ends ;  there  is  and 
can  be  no  peculiar  and  mysterious  power  in  a  sinking  fond.  Bnt 
this  was  not  seen  by  Pitt,  or  by  those  who  approved  of  his  plan, 
and  when  times  of  difficulty  arose,  the  million  went  on  year  by  year 
being  religiously  set  aside,  although  not  only  one  million,  but  many 
millions  were  yearly  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year.  Interest,  and  often  much  higher  interest,  was 
thus  paid  out  on  the  one  side  in  order  that  a  less  interest  might  be 
gained  on  the  other.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1828  that  this  fallacy 
was  finally  exposed  by  Lord  Grenville,  who,  strangely  enough,  had 
been  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  first  recommended  its  adop- 
tion. It  had  however  been  virtually  abandoned  in  1807.  Although 
oommerdu  he  fell  iuto  this  error,  Pitt's  financial  views  were  gene- 
JJJ^,^***  rally  broad ;  thus  about  this  time  he  entered  into  a  com- 
sept.  1786.         mercial  treaty  with  France,  by  which,  with  some  very  few 
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exceptions,  prohibitory  duties  between  the  countries  were  repealed, 
a  moderate  tariff  was  established,  and  the  fiunous  Methuen  Treaty 
with  Portugal,  which  had  almost  excluded  French  wines,  and  changed 
the  habits  of  the  English  nation,  giving  them  a  taste  for  the  hot 
wines  of  the  Peninsula,  was  abrogated.  He  also  greatly  simplified 
the  custom  duties,  supplying  their  place  in  some  instances  with 
excise  or  customs  levied  inland,  a  most  beneficial  measure,  but  for- 
merly so  unpopular  that  it  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  ministry 
of  Walpole,  the  only  great  financial  minister  England  had  had  during 
the  century. 

These  measures,  important  as  they  were,  excited  little  attention 
in  comparison  with  the  threatened  impeachment  of  ou^^Mijiart 
Warren  Hastings.  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  censured,  wurea 
and  almost  recalled  in  1781,  the  (Jovemor-Gteneral  had  "'■**'*^ 
latterly  retained  his  post  unmolested,  and  came  home  in  June  1785 
on  the  natural  expiration  of  his  office.  At  home  he  was  well  received, 
but  he  had  two  vindictive  enemies  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  one, 
Edmund  Burke,  whose  imagination  had  always  been  strongly  drawn 
towards  the  majestic  history  of  Hindostan,  and  whose  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion had  been  strongly  fixed  by  the  accounts  which  had  lately  been 
received  from  India ;  the  other,  Philip  Francis,  the  rancorous  and  de- 
feated rival  of  the  late  Qovemor-Qeneral ;  and  Hastings  had  scarcely 
arrived  in  England  before  Burke  gave  notice  that  he  should  call  atten- 
tion  to  his  conduct  The  feeling  in  England  that  Hastings  had  on  the 
whole  done  a  great  work  was  so  strong,  that,  although  the  ministry 
had  shown  him  many  marks  of  favour,  it  is  possible  that  even 
Burke  might  have  left  him  untouched  had  not  his  injudicious  and 
wearisome  agent,  Major  Scott,  challenged  inquiry.  Burke  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  in  April  produced  specific  charges  against  him,  based 
principally  on  his  war  with  the  Bohillas  and  on  his  conduct  to 
Cheyte  Singh  and  the  Begums  of  Oude.  Hastings,  who  was  always 
unable  to  understand  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  insisted 
on  being  personally  heard  at  the  bar,  and  wearied  the  House  by 
reading  a  written  document  of  enormous  length,  which  occupied  a 
day  and  a  half  in  reading.  On  the  first  charge,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  Bohilla  war,  a  considerable  majority  was  in  his  favour ;  it  will 
be  remembered  that  this  belonged  to  the  first  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  it  was  upon  this  that  he  had  been  already  censured ; 
but  as  Dundas,  the  original  mover  of  the  vote  of  censure,  urged,  with 
much  show  of  right,  the  &ult  was  an  old  one,  and  had  been  condoned 
by  the  subsequent  appointment  of  Hastings  as  Gk)vemor-QeneraL 
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Hastings  and  his  friends  believed  that  his  cause  had  gained  the  sap- 
port  of  Government  and  was  now  secure.  Great  was  their  dismay 
when,  upon  the  second  charge  with  regard  to  Cheyte  Singh,  which 
Pitt  npports  was  brought  forward  by  Fox,  Pitt  rose  and  declared,  that 
*^"^  although  he  regarded  Cheyte  Singh  as  the  vassal  of  the 

Bengal  Empire,  and  liable  to  be  called  on  for  assistance,  he  could  not 
but  regard  the  infliction  of  9-  fine  of  £500,000  for  the  non-payment 
of  £50,000  as  ridiculously  and  shamefully  exorbitant.  On  these 
grounds,  he  said,  he  should  support  the  charge,  all  his  fnends  voted 
with  him,  and  Fox's  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  forty. 
This  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  afiEairs,  but  the  lateness  of  the 
season  (June  1786)  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  completion  of 
the  charges  should  be  postponed  till  the  next  year.  In  the  Februaij 
of  that  year  Sheridan,  in  a  speech  occupying  Ave  hours  and  forty 
minutes,  produced  the  charge  with  regard  to  the  Begums  of  Oude. 
So  striking  was  this  piece  of  oratory  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
adjourn  the  House  lest  the  excitement  produced  by  it  should  prevent 
cool  judgment  of  the  matter.     A^ain,  and  with  the  same  result  as 

before,  Pitt  both  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  chaige. 
impMdiaeiit.  On  these  and  other  charges  Burke,  in  May,  founded  a 
^^'*'  resolution  of  impeachment,  and   proceeding    to   the 

Upper  House,  impeached  the  late  Govemor-Gteneral,  who  was  taken 
into  custody  and  admitted  to  balL    The  trial  did  not  actually  begin 
till  Februaiy  1788. 
Another  question  which  now  arose,  and  which  was  in  the  next 

year  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  was  the  conduct 
the  pxiBM  of  and  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  True  to  the  tradi- 
^^^'  tions  and  customs  of  his  fEuodly,  he  had  allied  himself  to 

the  enemies  of  his  father,  and  not  only  in  his  political  but  in  hie 
domestic  life  had  much  outraged  the  King's  feelings.  From  the 
respectable  and  somewhat  repellant  family  life  of  the  Oourt,  the 
princes,  one  and  all,  took  refuge  in  a  disorderly  and  licentious  life. 
The  stem  propriety  of  the  father,  and  the  somewhat  unlovely  rigidity 
of  the  mother,  undid  the  work  which  their  thoroughly  domestic 
character  should  have  done.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  everything 
in  his  favour  upon  lus  entrance  into  life.  Good-looking,  of  pleasant 
manners,  of  considerable  ability,  and  views  at  all  events  nominally 
Uberal,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  lus  great  popularity.  Unfortu- 
nately the  profligacy  of  his  lif^,  which  the  world  might  have  pardoned, 
was  ^e  mark  of  a  thoroughly  depraved  character,  which  led  him  into 
breaches  of  honour.    This  fault  became  very  obvious  in  the  year 
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1787.  For  some  time  lie  had  been  clamotuing  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  and  on  the  King's  refusal  to  discharge  them,  he  had  in  a  huff 
reduced  his  establishment  and  pretended  to  live  like  a  private  gentle- 
man. Meanwhile  he  had  been  entangled  in  an  awkward  love  affair. 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a  Boman  Catholic  lady,  had  attracted  his  attention, 
and  refused  to  listen  to  his  advances  unless  he  would  marry  her. 
This  he  did.  Now,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  marriage  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  invalidated  all  claims  to  the  throne,  l)ut  by  a  second  statute, 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  any  marriage  contracted  without  the  royal 
consent  was  null.  By  pleading  the  second,  the  Prince  could  therefore 
avoid  the  action  of  the  first,  but  by  so  doing  was  virtually  taking  away 
the  character  of  his  wife,  and  obviously  evading  the  law.  With  this 
slur  upon  his  character,  he  came  to  the  Parliament  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  The  charge  against  him  was  raised  by  Rolle,  the 
member  for  Devonshire,  and  Fox,  completely  duped  by  his  royal 
friend,  was  induced  to  give  the  fact  a  flat  denial.  The  Prince  com- 
pleted his  treachery  by  afterwards  disavowing  his  instructions  to 
Fox.  Such  conduct  naturally  produced  a  temporary  coolness  between 
them.  After  so  strong  a  denial,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  refuse 
the  Prince's  demand,  and  his  debts,  were  paid,  to  the  amount  of 
£160,000. 

The  work  of  the  last  year  was  completed  by  the  commencement, 
in  February,  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  Tte  trial  ^^^^ 
took  place  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  Peers  sitting  as  EMUngi. 
judges,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  ''^  *^'** 
accusations  being  supported  by  the  managers  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  assisted  by  the  most  eloquent  men  in  England,  among 
their  number,  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Wyndham.  The  very 
talents  of  the  accusers,  together  with  the  exaggerated  and  unlawyer- 
like  style  of  Burke,  tended  to  the  safety  of  the  accused.  The  trial 
became  a  mere  exhibition  of  rhetoric ;  people  crowded  to  hear  the 
gpeeches,  but  withdrew  as  the  legal  points  were  argued,  or  the  evi- 
dence produced,  while  Burke's  language  was  so  intemperate  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  even  the  House  of  Commons  censured  him. 
At  the  same  time,  in  1789,  the  gradual  change  of  popular  feeling 
was  shown  in  the  trial  of  Stockdale  for  libel  against  the  promoters  of 
Hastings'  trial.  He  was  prosecuted  at  the  demand  of  the  Commons, 
at  the  Government  expense,  but  was  acquitted.  Three  years  after- 
wards Burke  himself  renounced  sixteen  of  his  charges,  and  all  interest 
in  the  end  of  the  trial  gradually  disappeared. 

The  year  was  marked  not  only  by  the  completion  of  old  questions, 
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but  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  one.  Pitt  called  attention  to  the  skye 
Hot'enfor  trade.  The  horrors  of  this  trade  had  for  many  years 
Sfre  ^e.  hotu  before  the  public,  and  the  opposition  to  slavery 
May*,  1788.  ^a^  go  ^  \)eQTi  Organized,  that  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  assault — what  it  was  believed  might  be  overthrown  without 
much  difficulty — the  actual  trade  in  slaves,  and  leave  the  abolition  of 
slavery  itself  for  a  future  occasion.  The  horrors  of  the  trade  could 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Ships  built  for  the  purpose  were  employed, 
in  which  the  allowance  of  room  for  a  slave  was  five  feet  and  a  half 
in  length  by  one  foot  four  inches  in  breadth.  The  extreme  height 
between  decks  was  five  feet  eight,  inches,  but  this  was  occupied  by 
shelves,  upon  which  the  slaves  were  packed.  Sixteen  hours  a 
day  they  remained  below,  chained  to  the  deck,  fed  upon  a  pint  of 
water  and  two  feeds  of  horse  beans.  Such  conditions  of  life,  for 
weeks  together,  in  the  tropics,  not  being  conducive  to  health,  they 
were  brought  up  and  forced  to  jump  upon  the  deck,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  whip,  for  the  sake  of  exercise.  If  any  difficulty  arose, 
they  were  tossed  overboard  without  scruple,  and  English  law  courts 
held  underwriters  answerable  for  such  loss,  as  arising  from  the  natural 
perils  of  the  sea.  Ko  charge  of  murder,  or  even  manslaughter,  was 
ever  dreamt  of.  These  facts  were  substantiated  by  a  Committee, 
presided  over  by  Whitbread,  to  which  a  motion  of  Sir  W.  Dolben  for 
regulating  the  trade  had  been  referred,  though  the  witnesses  had  pre- 
viously enlarged  on  the  excellence  of  the  ships  and  the  merry  dancing 
of  the  slaves.  But  before  any  real  action  could  be  taken,  an  event 
occurred  which  for  a  moment  threatened  the  stabUity  of  the  ministry. 
In  November,  after  some  months  of  illness,  the  King  was  declared 
Thexiiiff'i  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country. 

uineM.  His  illness  assumed  the  form  of  insanity,  and  even  if  he 

Nov.  1T88.  should  survive,  as  was  thought  doubtful,  it  seemed  plain 

that  a  regency  would  be  inevitable.  The  King's  physicians,  follow- 
ing the  ignorant  practice  with  regard  to  lunatics  which  obtained  at 
that  time,  prescribed  the  strictest  and  most  galling  constraints,  sepa- 
rated the  King  from  his  wife,  refused  him  the  use  of  knife  and  fork 
and  razor,  and  intrusted  him  to  coarse  and  cruel  servants.  Having 
by  this  means  intensified  the  symptoms,  they  proceeded  to  pronounce 
them  incurable.  Fortunately  for  the  King,  Lady  Harcourt  was  bold 
enough  to  recommend  Dr.  Willis,  who,  originally  a  clergyman,  had 
for  nearly  thirty  years  been  managing  a  private  asylum  for,  lunatics, 
where  he  had  met  with  much  success.  On  being  summoned,  he  at 
once  declared  he  could  cure  the  King,  and  the  Queen  and  Pitt  placed 
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him  in  his  hands  with  implicit  confidence.  Thns  when,  after  some 
prorogation,  Parliament  assembled  in  December,  a  committee  which 
had  examined  the  Medical  evidence  expressed  a  hope  of  the  King's 
recovery.  Armed  with  this  report,  Pitt  moved  for  an  examination 
of  precedents  before  arranging  the  regency,  while  Fox,  forgetful  of 
the  Prince's  late  duplicity,  and  clutching  eagerly  at  the  power  which 
seemed  just.within  his  grasp,  asserted  that  precedents  were  useless,  as 
'Hhe  heir-apparent  had  an  inherent  right  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment." As  Pitt  immediately  pointed  out,  this  was  to  rob  the  Parlia- 
ment of  all  power  in  the  matter,  although  it  had  twice  been  regarded 
as  competent  to  change  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  vehemence 
of  the  Whig  party  in  fact  overreached  itself,  and  enabled  Pitt,  who 
firmly  believed  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  from  office, 
with  a  somewhat  ostentatious  show  of  carelessness  as  to  the  favour  of 
the  future  King  or  Regent,  to  produce  a  Bill  nominating  yue  Begcnej 
indeed  the  heir-apparent  as  the  Regent,  but  under  strict  '^^ 
limitations.  The  principle  he  laid  down  was  that,  as  the  King  would 
in  all  probability  recover,  he  should,  on  resuming  his  functions,  find 
things  as  little  altered  as  possible.  He  therefore  refused  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  the  right  of  making  Peers,  or  granting  places,  in  reversion 
or  for  any  term  except  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  while  the  care 
of  the  King's  person  and  household  was  left  in  the  Queen's  power. 
Nothing,  probably,  but  the  feeling  that  the  Prince  was  thoroughly 
immoral  could  have,  allowed  Pitt  to  produce  so  stringent  a  BilL  It 
was  not  indeed  passed,  for  the  necessity  of  passing  it  was  prevented 
by  the  recovery  of  the  King.  This  had  been  the  work  of  Dr.  Willis, 
who,  by  mingled  kindness  and  firmness,  the  removal  of  all  the  ridicu- 
lous restraints  the  King's  doctors  had  laid  upon  him,  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  his  self-respect  and  bringing  him  back  almost  to  his 
usual  state  of  sanity,  although  for  some  weeks  longer  he  persistently 
believed,  while  showing  the  tenderest  affection  for  the  Queen,  that  he 
was  deeply  in  love  with  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court. 

Pitt's  faithful  adherence  to  George  during  his  illness,  and  the 
firmness  with  which  he  had  insisted  on  keeping  things  unchanged, 
though  at  the  risk  of  total  loss  of  favour  for  himself,  bound  the  King 
to  him  more  closely  than  ever,  and  for  many  years  to  Fre-^mineno* 
come  his  position  was  quite  unassailable.  Up  to  this  *'  '"*• 
time  Pitt's  policy  had  been  enlarged  and  liberal  in  all  directions. 
He  had  contrived  to  realize  his  father's  plan,  and  resting  on  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  but  independent  as  a  minister,  had  destroyed 
the  monopoly  of  power  so  long  held  by  the  great  Whig  factions. 
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This  he  had  done  without  subflemency  and  without  deserting  the 
liberal  principles  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  but  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  he  rested  primarily  on  the  royal  support,  and  insensibly 
his  policy  had  become  the  royal  policy,  and  he  was  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  influence  of  the  Crown.  This  gradual  and  almost  unobserved 
change  was  called  into  active  exhibition  by  the  events  which  were 
happening  in  Europe. 
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THE  year  which  followed  the  King's  recovery  saw  the  opening  of 
the  Great  Revolution  in  France.  This  event  produced  ulti- 
mately an  entire  alteration  in  the  character  of  Pitt's  Effect  of  the 
policy,  and  a  split  between  Burke  and  Fox  which  SJ^^^"*"' 
virtually  annihilated  for  the  time  the  Whig  party,  and  Bngiaad. 
rendered  Pitt  absolutely  pre-eminent ;  but  it  'was  not  till  more  than 
a  year  had  passed  that  its  full  effect  was  felt  in  England,  although 
from  its  first  outbreak  it  had  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  party 
differences,  and  brought  into  more  striking  contrast  the  principles  of 
those  who,  like  Pitt,  desired  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  royal 
power,  of  those  who,  like  Burke,  looked  no  further  than  the  establish- 
ment of  an  aiistocratic  constitution,  and  of  those  who  saw  with 
pleasure  every  advance  towards  the  realization  of  those  dreams  of 
class  equality  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  been  stirring  in 
Europe.  When  at  length  the  influence  of  the  Revolution  became 
irresistible,  England  was  in  a  position  abroad  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  European  opposition  to  its  principles,  and  at  home  social 
changes  had  occurred  which  rendered  such  a  course  of  policy  inevitable. 
Although  Pitt  was  probably  aware  that  he  was  not  a  great  war 
minister,  or  fitted,  as  his  father  had  been,  to  inspire  the  nation  with 
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enthtudasm  in  the  midst  of  danger,  he  by  no  means  forgot  tof  uphold 
poiitieai  ^®  dignity  of  his  country;  and  his  management  of 

4cT«iopm«it  of    foreign  affairs  certainly  raised  England  from  the  depres- 
*       sion  into  which  she  had  sunk  after  the  loss  of  her  colonies, 
and  the  disadvantageous  peace  contracted  with  France  and  Spain  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  first  instances  in  which  this  reviving  spirit  was  shown 
Affkirof  was  the  affair  of  Nootka  Sound.    Spain,  raising  the 

NootkA8e«Bd.  arrogant  claim  that  to  her  belonged  the  whole  west 
coast  of  America,  seized  an  English  ship  in  Nootka  Sound,  in 
Vancouver's  Island,  and  destroyed  our  settlement  there.  Upon  this, 
Pitt,  drawing  closer  his  alliance  with  PrussiA  and  Holland,  and 
going  so  far  as  to  increase  largely  the  number  of  men  in  the  navy, 
managed  to  exact  from  Spain  a  withdrawal  of  this  claim  and  a 
restoration  of  English  property,  granting  in  exchange  an  assurance 
that  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  should  be  checked. 

But  far  more  important  than  this  single  exhibition  of  determin-  . 
ation  against  a  country  so  decayed  as  Spain  was  the  successfdl 
policy  which  Pitt  pursued  with  regard  to  the  general  policy  of 
Eastern  Europe.    The  first  opening  which  occurred  was  in  Holland. 
Fonni  Ml  ^^  ^^^  country  there  existed,  as  usual,  a  constant  strife 

ftUiMie*  with  between  two  great  parties,  the  party  of  the  Bepublicans 
and  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Of  old  the 
republican  party  had  meant  the  party  of  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
merchants  of  the  country.  The  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
almost  without  exception  been  favoured  by  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
But  ideas  had  been  rapidly  growing ;  republicanism  had  assumed 
a  somewhat  different  meaning.  The  war  between  ruler  and 
aristocracy  had  been  changing  to  a  rivalry  between  the  ruler, 
supported  by  the  lovers  of  order  and  fixed  authority,  and  those 
whose  views  were  of  a  more  democratic  stamp.  But  the  democrats 
of  Holland  still  regarded  themselves  as  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
the  republican  party,  and  inherited  the  foreign  policy  of  their 
predecessors.  Like  tliem,  they  sought  the  support  and  assistance  of 
France,  while  the  Stadtholder  and  his  friends  regarded  England  as 
their  chief  support.  The  agitation  in  Holland  had  been  so  vigorous 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  to  Nimeguen, 
leaving  the  GoverniAent  in  the  hands  of  his  rivals  (1785).  Here 
was  a  manifest  danger  to  England.  If  the  democrats  remained  in 
possession  of  the  country  Holland  would  become  little  else  than 
a  dependency  of  France,  instead  of  what  it  had  so  often  been,  the 
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fixm  ally  of  England.  At  the  present  moment  France  was  more 
particularly  ready  to  give  it  support.  Vergennes,  the  French 
minister,  was  anxious  to  retain  some  sort  of  prestige  for  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  rapidly  sinking  in  power  and  credit  under  the 
reckless  and  wastefcd  management  of  Calonne.  No  better  oppor- 
tunity could  have  been  afforded  him  than  the  chance  of  imdertaking 
a  successful  piece  of  diplomacy,  or  of  war,  in  behalf  of  a  democratic 
party,  whose  opinions  had  much  in  harmony  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  revolutionary  feeling  of  France.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mercial world  of  France  was  full  of  hostility  to  the  late  treaty  with 
England;  and  as  Vergennes  had  contracted  that  treaty,  he  hoped 
to  wipe  out  some  of  his  unpopularity  by  raising  difficulties  as  to  the 
completion  of  that  part  of  it  which  touched  upon  the  French  trade 
with  India.  There  the  Dutch  and  French  interests  both  led  them 
to  oppose  England  as  far  as  possible,  and  a  war  would  almost  certainly 
have  commenced  had  not  Vergennes  died.  At  the  same  time 
Calonne  gave  place  to  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  and  it  was  imcertain 
what  course  he  would  pursue.  The  question  was  brought  to  a 
crisis  by  a  curious  act  of  ill-judged  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
democrats,  who  seized  upon  the  person  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  while 
she  was  visiting  the  Hague  (June  1787),  probably  in  the  hope  of  at- 
tempting some  reconciliation.  As  the  Princess  of  Orange  was  the  sister 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  was  able  to  use  the  attack  upon  so  near  a 
relative  as  a  fedr  pretext  for  interfering  on  behalf  of  royalty.  He 
marched  20,000  men  to  the  frontiers  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
thus  affording  Pitt  the  opportunity  he  desired  of  reconnecting  England 
with  European  allies.  He  made  common  cause  with  Prussia,  p^- 
mising  the  assistance  of  the  English^fleet,  and  sent  to  demand  &om 
France  an  explanation  of  the  16,000  men  they  had  assembled  at 
Givet.  The  French  refused  an  explanation,  promised  assistance  to 
the  States-General,  and  proceeded  to  send  their  troops  into  the  country. 
The  united  arms  of  Prussia  and  England  were  successful,  the  Stadtholder 
was  restored  to  power  (Oct.  1787)  with  even  less  restriction  than  usual. 
The  friendship  thus  begun  ripened  into  alliance  ;  and  Holland,  now 
entirely  in  the  English  interest,  joining  with  England  and  Prussia,  a 
sort  of  triple  alliance  was  entered  into  for  securing  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  to  support  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  in 
which  Pitt  was  a  firm  believer. 

The  rising  influence  of  Bussia  was  the  great  object  of  Rtt's  dread. 
The  progress  of  that  country  was  very  threatening;  its  HUdroruto 
vast  bulk  and  unknown  resources,  and  the  success  which  opp®**  i^^Mia 
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had  hitherto  attended  its  progress  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
had  rendered  it  a  very  formidable  element  in  the  European  system. 
Chatham  had  indeed  regarded  its  growth  as  advantageous  to  Europe, 
the  counterpoise  at  once  to  the  power  of  the  French  and  of  tiie 
Prussians.  His  son  took  a  different  view,  justified  by  the  evident 
attempts  of  the  Empress  to  increase  her  power  at  the  expense  oi 
Turkey,  and  thus  to  secure  the  Black  Sea,  if  not  the  Mediterranean, 
and  by  the  ever-increasing  influence  which  she  exercised  over  botii 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Even  the  great  Frederick  had  found  himself 
obliged  to  court  his  formidable  neighbour;  again  and  again  his 
brother,  Prince  Henry,  had  visited  St  Petersburg ;  while  Joseph  II.  of 
Austria  was  entirely  led  away  by  the  Czarina's  greatness.  Already  the 
greater  part  of  Polaj^d  had  been  absorbed  by  that  Empire ;  there 
now  remained  two  powers  at  either  extremity  of  the  great  mass  of 
Bussia  which  might  easily  have  suffered  a  similar  treatment  These 
were  Turkey  and  Sweden.  In  the  year  1787  the  aggression  for  which 
Europe  was  waiting  took  place.  The  Emperor  Joseph  had  a  meeting 
with  the  Czarina,  and  travelled  with  her  in  her  carriage  as  she  went 
to  visit  the  Crimea.  He  was  there  thoroughly  dazzled  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  scheme  which  she  unfolded  to  him.  Turkey  and-  Greece 
were  to  be  conquered,  and  the  old  Empire  of  the  East  to  be  re- 
established. In  exchange,  it  was  hinted  that  something  like  a 
Western  Empire  should  be  constituted,  and  Italy,  as  of  old,  be  placed 
under  the  Austrian  sway.  But  the  success  of  the  Czarina  and  the 
Emperor  was  hampered  by  the  sudden  and  vigorous  assaults  upon 
Russia  from  the  side  of  Sweden  under  its  Sang  Gustavus  III.  This 
attack  in  its  turn  threatened  to  be  neutralized  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Danes,  who  were  connected  in  friendship  with  the  Czarina. 
Such,  then,  was  the  position  of  affairs  which  Pitt  had  to  consider,, 
in  reference  always  to  what  he  believed  of  vital  importance,  the 
European  balance, — on  the  one  side,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Denmark  ; 
Du  the  other,  Turkey  and  Sweden. 

There  were  three  countries  against  which  Pitt  could  put  in  practice 
AUiaacewitii  ^hat  appears  to  have  been  his  fixed  plan  of  European 
pnuiia,Boiiaiid  action;  desirous  of  peace,  and  thinking  few  questions 
and  Sweden.  ^£  sufficient  importance  to  authorise  him  in  plunging 
Europe  into  war,  he  hoped,  by  a  show  of  superior  power  on  the  part 
of  himself  and  his  allies,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  England  and  the 
existing  balance  of  power.  He  began  with  the  weakest  He  drew 
closer  his  friendship  with  Prussia,  and  his  threats  in  union  with 
that    power    detached    Denmark  (Oct  1788)  from   its  allies,  thus 
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ridding  Sweden  of  the  enemy  in  its  rear,  and  allowing  it  to  carry 
on  its  aggressive  movements,  which  seemed  so  successful  as  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Turkey.  An  alliance  with .  Holland,  Sweden, 
and  Prussia  secured  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  part  of  Denmark. 
He  then  turned  to  Austria  ;  for  the  danger  from  the  joint  attack 
on  Turkey  had  become  really  imminent  when  the  strong  fortress 
of  Oczakow  fell  (Dec.  1788)  into  the  hands  of  the  Czarina's  favour- 
ite Potemkin.  The  opportunity  was  favourable.  Joseph  II.  had  died, 
in  1790,  just  as  all  his  plans,  whether  of  aggressive  ambition  on  the 
aide  of  Turkey  or  of  domestic  reform  in  Flanders,  had  seemed  to 
terminate  in  failure ;  while  in  Flanders  a  spirit  of  insurrection,  too 
powerful  for  him  to  suppress,  had  been  excited  by  certain  reforms 
whidi  he  there  introduced.  Indeed,  domestic  dangers  had  threatened 
him  on  all  sides.  His  successor,  Leopold,  was  desirous  of  seeming  the 
friendship  of  French  and  German  powers  to  aid  him  in  his  election  to 
the  Imperial  Crown;  and  under  threat  of  an  immediate  invasion 
from  Prussia,  which  Pitt  had  instigated,  and  impressed  ^^^,  ^ 
with  the  rising  danger  to  all  monarchies  from  the  events  oonvcnuon  of 
which  were  occurring  in  France,  he  consented  to  conclude  ***^*******- 
in  August  1790  the  Convention  of  Reichenbach  and  to  withdraw  from 
the  Turkish  war.  Twice,  then,  Pitt's  policy  of  intervention,  com- 
bined with  threats,  but  without  actual  warfare,  had  been  thoroughly 
successfuL  The  position  of  England  began  to  stand  higher  abroad, 
and  the  country  had  again  been  brought  into  close  connection  with  its 
old  German  allies. 

His  third  intervention  was  less  successfuL  The  Czarina,  left  to 
herself  both  by  friends  and  enemies,  persisted  in  her  p,j3j,j^,j, 
course,  and  the  fall  of  Ismail  in  December  was  marked  latervenuoa 
by  astomshing  barbarities.  Pitt  thought  to  act  upon  '^'*^  **■■**■ 
the  Russian  Empress  as,  in.  conjunction  with  Prussia,  he  had  acted 
upon  Austria.  He  demanded  that  a  peace  should  be  made  upon  the 
fMvLi  quo  before  the  war,  and  threatened  to  support  his  demand 
by  arms.  An  increase  of  the  fleet  was  indeed  ordered,  but  Pitt  was 
mistaken  both  in  the  temper  of  the  English  and  in  that  of  the 
Russian  Empress.  The  isolated  threat  of  one  country  standing 
without  allies  did  not  seem  to  her  very  terrible ;  to  the  people  of 
England  the  danger  of  a  Russian  aggression  was  of  little  importance. 
Pitt  found  it  necessary  to  change  his  policy  and  withdraw  his  threat, 
and  was  content  to  aJlow  Russia  to  conclude  a  peace  by  which  she 
obtained  the  territory  between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester  and  the 
fortress  of  Oczakow  (Jan.  1792). 
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But  it  was  not  only  in  its  political  position  that  England  had 
indvstriAi  developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity  after  the  Ame- 

4tv«io|Mn«&t  of  rican  War.  The  whole  condition  of  those  indnstrial 
arts  which  give  work  to  the  lower  orders  was 
changed,  and  an  enormous  impulse  given  te  the  employment  of 
industry.  In  spite  of  the  constant  complaints  of  those  who 
were  bent  upon  asserting  the  decline  of  the  nation,  the  population 
had  been  gradually  increasing  ever  since  the  Revolution  of  1688; 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  thirty  years  preceding  1780  was  about 
40,000  a  year.  This  increase  of  population  had  already  begun  to 
caU  fresh  land  into  cultivation ;  between  1760  and  1770  no  less  than 
a  thousand  enclosure  Bills  were  passed*  The  improved  processes  of 
husbandry  did  even  more  than  the  mere  extent  of  cultivable  area  to 
increase  the  productive  power  of  agriculture.  But  this  agricultural 
production  could  never  have  increased  at  the  rate  it  did  had  it  not 
been  that  the  proportion  between  consumers  and  producers  of  food 
was  rapidly  being  altered;  for  it  was  this  period  which  changed 
England  from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing  country,  and  placed 
the  weight  of  population,  which  had  hitherto  been  greater  in  the 
South,  entirely  in  the  North.  By  successive  steps  all  the  great  im- 
provements in  spinning  and  weaving  were  introduced ;  the  discoveiy 
that  iron  could  be  worked  as  well  with  pit  coal  as  with  charcoal  gave  an 
immense  impetus  to  the  second  great  branch  of  industry ;  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  steam  engine,  which  enabled  machinery  to  be  worked 
irrespective  of  local  peculiarities,  spread  the  manufactures,  which  had 
hitherto  nestled  among  the  hiUs  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  water-power, 
into  all  parts  of  the  coal-producing  districts.  This  burst  of  industry  of 
necessity  produced  great  economic  changes.  The  employment  of  labour 
in  manufactories  tended  to  increase  the  population  rapidly.  The  in- 
crease of  numbers,  the  growth  of  wealth  among  the  manufacturers,  called 
into  activity  more  skill  in  agriculture,  and  demanded  the  occupation 
of  more  land.  Land  to  which  recourse  is  had  under  this  pressure  is 
naturally  the  worse  land  ;  it  therefore  requires  more  labour  to  pro- 
duce its  crop,  and  the  most  laboriously  produced  crop  sets  the  value 
of  the  whole  ;  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  began  rapidly  to 
rise.  Though  the  use  of  machinery  made  many  things  cheaper,  and 
improved  methods  of  husbandry  prevented  prices  from  rising  as  they 
would  otherwise  have  done,  as  a  general  rule,  while  the  price  of 
luxuries  decreased,  the  price  of  necessaries  rose.  Wages  did  not  rise 
with  a  proportionate  rapidity,  and  it  was  still  a  question  whether,  if 
the  French  war  had  not  intervened,  the  relation  between  food  and 
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consumption,  between  prices  and  wages,  would  have  been  satisfac- 
toiily  arranged.  It  was  however  evident  that  all  these  improvements, 
while  they  created  great  wealth  for  the  middle  and  mercantile  classes, 
by  no  means  rendered  the  position  of  the  mechanic  and  artisan  easier, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  higher  and  more  intelligent  employment, 
and  the  more  sedentary  life  led  by  the  mechanic,  were  well  suited  to 
foster  habits  of  thought,  and  to  make  the  half-educated  man  a  shallow 
reasoner,  readyiio  accept  crude  ideas  as  to  the  measures  best  fitted  to 
produce  improvement  in  the  social  position  of  himself  and  his  class ; 
and  such  ideas,  emanating  from  France,  had  been  for  some  time 
widely  spread  among  the  people. 

Thus,  while  England  had  gradually  resumed  her  commanding 
position  abroad,  and  was  ready  with  allies  to  join  in  any  AottT«o«MUtioB  . 
external  movement,  and  while  the  growing  wealth  of  l^^aldaad at 
the  meicantile  world  was  rendering  it  daQy  more  certain  iMmc 
that  any  such  movement  would  be  in  a  conservative  direction,  the 
people — increased  in  numbers  and  intelligence,  but  not  bettered  in 
their  general  condition — ^were  becoming  ready  to  lend  a  wiUing  ear 
to  an^  measures  which  promised  to  improve  tiiie  political  position  of 
their  class.    And  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out. 

On  the  6th  of  May  1789  the  States-Ctoeial  of  France  was  assembled 
for  the  first  time  since  the  year  1614.    The  causes  of  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
this  momentous  event,  which  produced  nothing  less  than  French  Bnoia- 
a  compfete  change  in  the  history  of  the  world,  were  of  ^^^"* 
ancient  growth ;  the  explosion  had  been  slowly  preparing  ever  since 
Louis  XIY.  had  completed  the  mistaken  policy  of  centralization,  and 
had  been  able  to  say  that  the  King  and  the  State  were  one.    The 
power  and  importance  of  the  Crown  had  been  secured  at  the  cost  of 
the  destruction  or  degradation  of  all  the  conservative  elements  of 
society.    The  nobiHty,  deprived  of  their  local  power,  had  been 
summoned  to  the  capital  to  swell  the  splendour  of  the  Court; 
without  duties  they  still  continued  to  enjoy  privileges,  while  the 
administrative  power  was  practically  centred  in  the  hands  of  .the 
royal  intendants ;  they  were  exempt  from  direct  taxation,  and  known 
to  their  tenantry  and  dependants  only  by  the  feudal  dues  which 
they  exacted,  and  by  certain  remnants  of  feudal  services  they  could 
still  claim.    The  judicial  body,  the  "nobility  of  the  robe,"  held 
their  position,  not  by  merit  or  by  legal  knowledge,  but  by  purchase. 
The  upper  clergy  were  drawn  to  the  Court  like  the  nobles,  and  lived 
in  splendour,  whUe  the  village  cur^  had  hardly  the  means  of  liveli- 
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hood.  The  people,  oppressed  by  imjust  taxation,  excluded  from  all 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  saw  themselves  deserted  by  their 
natural  guardians  and  leaders,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  wealth  wroi^ 
from  their  toil,  and  honours  earned  by  no  merit  of  their  own,  but 
solely  on  the  ground  of  birth.  The  misery  of  their  position  was 
aggravated  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  famines,  and  they  saw  with 
rage  the  com  trade  so  manipulated  by  men  in  the  highest  position 
as  to  all  appearance  to  increase  the  scarcity.  But  an  oppressed 
people  will  suffer  long  in  silence  unless  the  temper  of  the  class 
above  them  be  such  as  to  favour  the  expression  of  their  discontent 
Such  a  temper  had  been  called  into  existence  among  the  thinking 
middle  classes  by  the  growth  of  sceptical  and  rationalistic  philo- 
sophy. Drawn  originally  from  English  sources,  from  the  writings 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  English  Revolution,  this  form  of  thought 
had  found  its  exponent  in  Voltaire,  from  the  keen  shafts  of  whose  wit 
no  abuse  and  no  institution  was  secure.  Montesquieu  bad  pushed 
the  same  spirit  of  inquiry  into  political  and  constitutional  questions, 
and  Bousseau,  more  sentimental  and  spiritual  in  his  views,  had 
supplied  a  firmer  but  no  less  revolutionary  basis,  to  society  than 
was  afforded  by  the  purely  negative  teaching  of  Voltaire.  The 
literary  power  of  these  men  make  them  the  best  known  exponenti 
of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  but  the  spirit  itself  was  prevalent  everywhere. 
Thus,  while  the  institutions  of  the  country  were  radically  bad,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  fiercest  and  most  destructive  criticism,  and  ideas 
of  the  possibility  and  rightfulness  of  a  happier  state  of  thii^  were 
suggested  to  the  public  mind.  The  conduct  of  the  Court  and 
Qovemment  was  not  of  a  character  to  blunt  the  criticisms  directed 
against  them ;  the  finances  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  disorder.  The 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.  had  for  a  moment  raised  hopes  of  a  change 
of  system  ;  Turgot,  an  honest  and  able  man  of  the  widest  views,  was 
summoned  to  the  ministry.  But  as  his  plan  included  of  necessity 
retrenchment  on  the  part  of  the  Court  and  the  taxation  of  the  privileged 
classes,  Court,  nobles,  and  magistracy  made  common  cause  against 
him,  and  he  found  their  opposition  too  strong  for  him.  The  same 
fate  attended  every  effort  at  reform.  Minister  after  minister  was 
called  to  office,  content  either  to  follow  the  old  course,  which  was 
inevitably  leading  to  bankruptcy,  or  obliged  to  yield  before  the 
selfish  opposition  of  the  privileged  classes.  In  turn,  Clugny,  Necker, 
and  Calonne  withdrew  discomfited.  At  length,  in  1787,  the  Cardinal 
Lomenie  de  Brienne  accepted  the  difficult  post.  Like  his  predeces- 
sors, he  soon  found  that  there  was  no  resource  but  the  extension  of 
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taxation.  This  brouglit  him  into  collision  with  the  Parlementy  the 
chief  court  of  jnatice,  whose  membeis  were  diawnfrom  among  the  privi- 
leged class.  They  contrived  for  a  while  to  give  their  opposition  the 
appearance  of  a  popular  movement  against  the  power  of  the  Crown ; 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  right  of  extending 
taxation  resided  in  the  States- General  alone.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  King  superseded  the  Parlement,  and  produced  a  new  and  by  no 
means  injudicious  constitution ;  the  mention  of  the  States-General 
had  seemed  to  open  a  new  view  to  the  people;  nothing  short  of  them 
would  now  be  accepted.  The  new  constitution  fell  hopelessly  to 
the  ground ;  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  recall  Necker,  the  only 
minister  who  had  enjoyed  any  popular  confidence,  and  his  triumphant 
return  was  speedily  followed  by  the  meeting  of  the  States. 

The  assembling  of  the  States-General,  which  was  by  many  regarded 
with  hope  as  the  close  of  the  difficulties  of  France,  proved  ^,,^^i  ^  ^^ 
but  the  beginning  of  troubles.    The  unprivileged  classes  BtatM-oaunL 
had  at  length  obtained  the  means  of  expressing  their   ^*'  ^'  ^^**' 
wants,  and  would  be  satisfied  witjh  nothing  short  of  complete  revolu- 
tion*    Unfortunately,  the  King,  a  well-meaning  man,  with  a  real  love 
for  his  people,  was  of  a  slow  intellect,  and  easily  guided  by  those 
around  him.    He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  princes  and  courtiers, 
and  was  induced  to  make  common  cause  with  the  privileged  classes, 
which  were  at  first  the  real  object  of  attack.     When  the  Commons, 
or  Tiers  Etat,  declared  themselves  the  real  representation  of  the 
nation,  and  changed  the  States-General  into  a  National  Assembly, 
he  attempted  to  check  them  by  a  royal  sitting,  only  to  find  Ms 
authority  disregarded.     The  Commons  assembled  in  the  Tennis 
Court  at  Versailles  (June  20),  swore  to  perfect  the  constitution, 
and  became  the  dominant  power  in  the  nation*    An  attempt  to 
check  their  further  advance  by  force  of  arms,  the  collection  of  troops 
around  Paris,  the  removal  of  the  popular  minister  Necker  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Marshal  de  Broglie  to  the  command  of  the  army, 
drove   Paris  to  insurrection.    The  thorough  untrustworthiness  ol 
the  army  was  proved;  the  Bastille  fell  (July  14);  the  National 
Guard  sprang  into  existence  ;  and  a  revolutionary  Commune  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  governed  the  capital.    The  power  of  the  sword  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.     Though  the  Assembly  continued  the 
work  of  the  constitution,  though,  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  aristo- 
cracy, in  a  moment  of  wild  enthusiasm,  surrendered  all  its  old  feudal 
rights,  the  mistrust  of  the  Parisians,  aggravated  by  the  famine  and 
the  difficulty  of  subsistence,  continued  to  increase.    The  Court  im- 
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prudently  gave  colour  to  ita  mistruBt,  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Guard,  desired  to  get  the  management  of  the  Bevolutioii 
more  entirely  in  his  own  hands.  On  the  6th  of  October  a  crowd  of 
National  Guards  and  starving  women  marched  to  Versailles  and 
brought  the  King  in  triumph  to  Paris.  He  was  followed  by  the 
TiM  King  National  Assembly,  which  henceforward  worked  under 

Part?***  the  eyes  of  the  Parisian  Commune  and  people.  The 
Oct.  •.  prestige  of  royalty  disappeared,  the  King  was  in  fact  a 

prisoner  in  his  own  capital;  the  power  had  passed  even  from  the 
National  Assembly,  and  was  centred  in  the  people  of  Paris. 

Such  scenes,  marked  by  acts  of  sanguinary  vengeance  on  the  part 
Bzeitement  ^^  *^®  people,  and  showiug  the  absolute  powerlessness 
prodiuMd  la        of  the  old  system  of  Louis  XIV.,  could  not  fail  to  excite 

the  strongest  interest  in  Europe.  Nowhere  was  this 
more  the  case  than  in  England.  To  some  it  appeared  that  our  great 
enemy  was  perishing  before  our  eyes  of  its  own  natural  decay ;  while 
from  another  point  of  view,  to  lovers  of  liberty,  there  was  a  whole 
world  of  hope  in  the  vigorous  life  exhibited  by  a  people,  downtrodden 
as  the  French  lower  orders  were  believed  to  be ;  to  another  party  the 
hurried  and  irregular  vehemence  which  had  marked  the  changes  in 
France  seemed  proof  only  of  an  anarchy  shocking  to  all  respect  for 
form  or  anti(|uity,  and  sad  evidence  against  the  possibility  of  an 
orderly  growth  of  reform.  '^  The  French  have  shown  themselvea," 
said  Burke,  "  the  ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  have  hitherto  existed 
in  the  world.  They  have  done  their  business  for  us  as  rivals  in  a 
way  which  twenty  Bamillies  or  Blenheims  could  never  have  done." 
"  How  much  is  it  the  greatest  event  that  ever  happened  in  the  world 
and  how  much  the  best,"  said  Fox  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 
While  a  third  view,  and  this  at  first  was  Pitt's,  rested  complacently 
on  the  possible  approximation  of  the  Gk)vemment  of  France  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy  similar  to  that  of  England. 
The  three  years  which  elapsed  between  1789  and  the  end  of  179S 

drew  more  distinctly  the  line  which  separated  the  two 
reacttoiiMy  first  of  these  opinions,  and  proved  that  the  third  was 
movement.  untenable.  It  was  clear  from  the  first  which  of  them 
would  ultimately  gain  the  upper  hand  among  the  governing  classes 
in  England.  Already,  as  early  as  March  1790,  a  proposition  for  the 
relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  for  the  abolition  of  Test  and 
Bflijection  of  the  Corporation  Acts,  which  had  been  lost  by  only  a  small 
Tertii  wd  of  majority  the  preceding  year,  was  thrown  out  by  over- 
the  Beform  Mil.   whelming  numbers.     A  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  repre- 
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sentation,  introduced  by  Flood,  though  Pitt  had  several  times  himself 
brought  the  subject  forward,  met  with  a  similar  fate ;  and  shortly  before 
the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  on  November  25th,  Burke  issued 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  manifesto  of  his  party  in  his  work 
entitled  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution."  It  was  Burke-i 
called  forth  by  signs  of  the  sympathy  which  the  French  on^^e  mSJh 
Revolution  was  meeting  in  England.  Its  more  enthusi-  Revolution." 
astic  admirers  had  determined  to  reap  what  advantages  they  could 
from  the  present  state  of  excitement,  and  two  societies — ^the  Constitu- 
tional Society,  founded  a  few  years  before,  and  the  Revolution  Society, 
an  old  established  body  connected  with  the  Bissenting  interest,  and 
intended  to  support  the  principle  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 — had 
entered  upon  a  course  of  renewed  activity.  On  its  anniversary,  in 
November  1789,  the  Revolution  Society  had  not  only  listened  to  an 
inflammatory  and  revolutionary  discourse  by  Dr.  Price,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  but  had  also  sent  an  address  of  sympathy,  signed  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  their  President,  to  the  National  Assembly,  by  whom  it  had 
been  rapturously  received.  It  was  upon  this  text  chiefly  that  Burke 
wrote.  £[is  book  had  a  wonderful  success,  30,000  copies  were 
speedily  sold,  and  writers  have  been  found  bold  enough  to  imply  that 
the  safety  of  Europe  was  owing  to  this  work.  In  truth,  Burke  saw  more 
clearly  than  those  around  him  the  inevitable  course  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; he  foresaw  its  excesses  and  its  miserable  end  in  a  military 
despotism;  he  saw,  too,  that  it  must  of  necessity  become  prose- 
lytizing. Terrified  by  these  dangers,  and  unable  to  conceive  the 
excellence  of  any  government  unlike-our  own,  which  was  at  that  time 
a  highly  aristocratic  limited  monarchy,  he  did  not  see  the  truths 
which  tiie  French  Revolution  embodied,  and  which,  had  they  been 
wisely  directed  and  not  rudely  assailed,  would  have  allowed  Europe  to 
pass  into  the  new  and  inevitable  phase  of  progress  for  which  it  is  still 
struggling,  without  the  constant  outbreaks  of  passion  on  one  side  or 
the  other  which  have  marked  the  last  seventy  years.  This  work  drew 
forth  many  replies,  the  most  important  of  which  were  Macintosh's 
"VindicisB  Qallicffi '*  and  Thomas  Paine's  "Rights  of  Man," — ^the 
first  a  temperate  and  excellent  work  of  the  man  who  was  afterwards 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  philosophical  statesmen  in  England,  the  other 
the  rough  but  sensible  production  of  a  revolutionist  by  profession. 

The  sentiments  which  Burke  had  declared  in  his  essay  he  soon 
took  an  opportunity  of  declaring  in  Parliament.    The 
question  before  the  House  was  a  new  constitution  for  bui. 
Canada.    This  was  called  for  by  the  extremely  antago-   ^"^' 
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nistic  chaiacter  of  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  two  parts  of  the  colony. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  were  French,  and  used  to  Frendi 
habits,  those  of  Upper  Canada  entirely  English.  The  province  was 
in  future  to  be  divided,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  Province 
assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  English  modeL  Hereditary 
peerages  even  were  to  be  established.  The  Bill,  granting  as  it  did  a 
sort  of  self-government  to  the  colony,  was  a  wise  one,  but  Fox  opposed 
it,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  high  praise  of  the  new 
constitution  of  France.  Some  days  afterwards,  upon  the  same 
measure,  Burke  arose  and  proceeded  to  reply,  inveighing  stron^y 
betw^tn  *8»*^*  *^®  Revolution,  His  own  side  vociferously  called 
Fox  and  Buk*.  him  to  Order;  he  persiBted  in  his  speech,  deploring  that 
May  6, 1791.  j^^  ghould  be  obliged  to  break  with  his  friends,  but  ready, 
as  he  said,  to  risk  all,  and  with  his  last  words  to  exclaim,  ^Fly  from 
the  French  constitution."  Fox  whispered  there  was  no  loss  of  Mends, 
but  Burke  rejoined,  '*  I  have  done  my  duty  at  the  price  of  my  friend; 
our  friendship  is  at  an  end.''  Fox  rose  afterwards,  and  with  tean 
in  his  eyes  repeated  that  he  regarded  Burke  as  his  master  and 
teacher  in  politics,  but  he  could  not  withdraw  what  he  had  said  in 
praise  of  the  French  constitution ;  and  thus  the  Mendship  of  yean 
was  severed,  and  Burke  was  ranked  with  the  ministerialists. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Parliament  that  the  strong  division  of 
fhanriBiiubAm  <*P"^o^  csused  by  the  Revolution  was  beginning  to  be 
iiota.  evident     The  conservative  temper  of  the  npper  and 

July  1791.  middle  classes  was  shown  clearly  in  the  riots  at  Bir- 
mingham. The  friends  of  the  Revolution  had  determined  to  have 
a  public  dinner  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille.  The  dinner  was  chiefly  planned  by  Dr.  Priestley,  a  Uni- 
tarian minister,  a  man  of  much  scientific  repute.  Hearing  that  his 
movement  was  unpopular,  he  attempted  to  postpone  the  dinner,  from 
which  he  was  himself  absent ;  some  eighty  persons  however  met,  and 
in  the  evening  a  fierce  riot  broke  out  against  them ;  from  Thursday 
till  Sunday  the  riots  continued.  Dr.  Priestley's  house  and  libraiy 
were  destroyed,  and  much  wanton  mischief  done.  It  was  constantly 
reported,  though  never  proved,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  district, 
far  from  trying  to  check  the  rioters,  had  been  seen  uiging  them  on. 

Up  till  this  point  Pitt  had  certainly  shown  no  sign  of  yielding  to 
pitt'f  policy  M  the  conservative  feeling  of  the  country.  He  had  decUured 
yet  unchanged,  distinctly  that  he  intended  to  pursue  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality, to  hold  carefully  aloof  from  any  interference  in  the  dom(!stie 
Rffairs  of  France,  and  hs/l  even  entirely  neutralized  the  effect  of  the 
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OonTention  of  Pilnitz  (Aug.  1791)  by  refasing  to  accede  to  the  project 
of  concerted  action  on  the  pait  of  European  powers  wMch  had  there 
been  broached.  He  even  felt  so  certain  of  the  continuance  of  peace, 
that  his  Budget,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1792,  was  fncmed  entirely 
upon  a  peace  footing.  He  sug^sted  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
sailors  by  2000 ;  he  allowed  the  subsidiary  treaty  with  Hesse  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
Funds  from  4  to  3^  or  3  per  cent.  He  even  continued  his  measures 
of  improvement ;  he  again  supported,  in  a  speech  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  although  without 
success ;  while,  in  conjunction  with  his  great  opponent,  he  carried 
through  a  Bill  for  a  change  in  the  libel  law  known  as  Fox's  libel 
Bill,  which  placed  in  the  hands  of  juries  the  right  of  determining 
not  only  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  a  libel,  but  the  more  important 
question  whether  the  matter  published  was  in  its  character  libellous 
or  not  The  opposition  offered  to  this  Bill  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow  cost  him  his  position ;  the  Great  Seal  was  put  into  com- 
mission. But  the  crisis  had  in  fact  arrived.  The  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  France,  and  which  continued  to  take  place  during  the 
year  1792,  and  the  corresponding  excitement  aroused  in  England, 
were  gradually  driving  the  minister  to  the  persuasion  that  his  peace- 
ful policy  of  non-intervention  was  no  longer  tenable. 

Alter    its  removal    to  Paris  in  October  1789,  the  Assembly, 
now  under  the  influence  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  ^ 

'  Frograu  of 

watched  by  the    Parisians,  proceeded  rapidly  in  its  «ii»F»«iieii 
work  of   destruction  and   reconstitution.     All   local  **'^'*'*^ 
arrangements  and  provincial  powers  disappeared  when  France  was 
divided  into  Departments ;  the  Crown  lost  its  hold  upon  the  judicial 
system,  which  was  now  grounded  upon  a  popular  basis ;  the  Church 
became  a  department  of  the  State,  and  the  liecessities  of  the  State 
were  supplied  by  selling  its  vast  property,  or,  as  purchasers  were  not 
ibrthcoming,  by  issuing  bills  payable  in  Church  lands,  called  assignats. 
It  became  plain  that  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  with  it  the  power  of 
the  executive,  was  entirely  disappearing.    Nothing  could  save  it  but 
pne  of  two  courses — the  King  might  become  a  traitor  to  his  countiy, 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  brother  potentates,  and  begin  a 
war  of  kings  against  peoples,  or,  withdrawing  from  his  capital,  rally 
round  him  all  the  conservative  elements  which  yet  remained  in  France. 
This  was  the  plan  of  the  one  great  man  of  the  Bevolu-  ma  xing*! 
tion,  Mirabeau ;  but  Mirabeau  died  in  April  1791 ;  and  ^*nSei. 
in  June  of  the  same  year  the  King  adopted  the    other  '«»•  im 
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ftnd  wone  eoane,  fled  from  Paris^  and  was  arrested  at  Yaiennea. 
He  was  brought  back  a  prisoner,  and  resiained  with  suspended  antho- 
rity  till  tbe  Assembly  in  September,  bxuriedly  completing  its  work 
of  constitution-making,  resigned  its  office.  Tbe  .King  then  resnmed 
his  authority  at  the  head  of  the  new  monarchical  constitution,  but  with 
power  strangely  clipped,  and  with  an  Assembly  the  leading  members 
of  which,  the  Girondins  (so  called  because  their  leaders  were 
repiesentatiyesfrom  the  Gironde,  a  district  near  Bordeaux),  eager  and 
ambitious  men,  preferred  theoretically  a  republic,  and  believed  that 
their  power  would  be  .best  secured  by  plunging  France  into  a  war. 
It  is  not  in  fact  true  to  assert,  as  is  commonly  done,  that  it  was  the 
attacks  of  the  combined  monarcbs  of  Europe  which  drove  France  to 
war.  Much  sympathy  was  no  doubt  felt  for  the  disasters  of  the 
fteOiroBdiB  royal  family,  and  the  representations  of  the  emigrant 
^^^^ZJ^  nobles  and  princes  had  met  with  some  success  in  Hnasia 
Aivflina  and  Sweden.  But  both  those  countries  were  £01  off. 
The  more  immediate  antagonists  of  France — Austria  and  Pnusaia — 
were  prevented  by  their  domestic  jealousies,  their  fear  of  Ruasiay 
and  their  relations  with  Poland,  from  thinking  seriously  of  an  open 
assault  upon  France.  It  was  for  their  own  ends  that  the  Girondins 
stirred  up  the  war  spirit  in  France,  and  it  could  best  be  fostered  by 
exciting  the  popular  feelings  by  suggestions  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  foreign  kings  with  the  new-born  liberty  of  the  country,  and 
by  hinting  that  the  King  himself  was  a  party  to  this  conspiracy. 
llms,  taking  advantage  of  the  strong  sympathy  which  foreign 
courts  expressed  for  the  cause  of  royalty,  ^he  Girondins  demanded,  in  an 
overbearing  tone,  immediate  and  satisfactory  replies  to  their  diplomatic 
questions,  and  failing  these,  declared  war  upon  Austria  in  the  month 
of  April  1792.  Their  deduction  of  war  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
reality  of  that  union  between  Austria  and  Prussia  which  they  had 
falsely  urged  as  an  excuse  for  it.  But  the  Girondins  had  overreached 
themselves :  by  exciting  the  popular  feeling  against  the  Kin^  they, 
had  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins;  and  when  the 
King,  in  June  1792,  discarded  his  Girondin  mimstry  and  attempted 
to  rule  with  something  like  independence,  it  was  only  with  the  aid 
of  the  Jacobins  that  they  ultimately  returned  to  power.  For  it  was 
by  this  extreme  party,  still  further  excited  by  the  injudicious  and 
The  King  threatening    manifesto  which  the  Duke  of  Branswick 

fwpanded.         had  issued  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  by  the  ill  success  of 
the  opening  of  the  war,  that  the  great  insurrection  of 
the  XOth  of  August  was  carried  out.    The  King  was  suspended  ftom 
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hia  fdnctioiis,  the  Tuileiies  were  taken,  and  though  the  Qironde  was 
nominally  restoied,  the  power  of  the  State  was  really  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jacobins  and  the  revolntionary  Conunnne.    The  Legislative 
Aflsembly  lingered  but  a  few  weeks  longer,  to  give  place  in  September 
to  a  National  Democratic  Convention.    The  brief  space  HMsaerM  ©f 
between  the  10th  of  August  and  the  2lBt  of  Septem-  »•»»«»*«. 
ber  was  filled  by  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  unbridled  triumph 
of  the  people.    The  royalist  prisoners  were  murdered  in  the  prisons, 
the  revolutionary  Commune  established  in  Paris,  and  when  the 
Convention  met,  in  the  midst  of  fear  at  home  and  fear 
of  the  advancing  Prussians  abroad,  its  first  step  was  um  BepiwJ^ 
of  necessity  the  declaration  of  the  Eepublic  and  the  ^•'*-  ^  ^^^ 
dethronement  of  the  King. 

Almost  on  the  same  day  that  the  Convention  opened,  the  advance 
of  the  Prussians  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
checked.     Dumouriez  had  occupied  the  Passes  of  the  chMa!etmtt^ 
Argonnes,  Kellermann  had  fought  the  "cannonade"  of  *^*^"- 
Valmy,  and  the  Prussians,  bargaining  for  a  safe  retreat,  began  to 
hurry  homeward  with  ignoble  speed.     From  this  time  onward  the 
character  of  the  war  changed,  and  became  really  dangerous  to  Europe. 
A  party  more  energetic  than  the  Girondins  was  now  in  power. 
Diunouriez  had  always  recommended  the  conquest  of  Belgium  for 
political  reasons ;  but  war  assumed  a  different  aspect  now  that  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins ;  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  propa- 
gation of  revolutionary  ideas.    The  victory  of  Jemmappes  opened 
the  road  to  Belgium ;  in  the  South,  Nice  and  Savoy  completed  the 
desired  frontier  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  temper  in  which,  these  conquests 
had  been  achieved  was  rendered  obvious  when,  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Jemmappes,  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  19th  of  November 
was  issued,  promising  fraternity  to  all  nations  desirous 
of  liberty,  and  when,  two  days  afterwards,  Savoy  was  natemity. 
formed  into  a  new  department  as  the  Department  of  ^^^'  ^^'  "**• 
Mont  Blanc.    If  farther  proof  was  needed  of  the  character  of  the 
war,  it  was  afforded  by  the  peremptory  orders  which  were  issued  to 
disregard  all  treaty  x>bligation8  and  to  open  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  which  treaty  after  treaty,  guaranteed  by  France  and  other 
countries,  had  closed,  and  the  opening  of  which  could  not  but  bring 
France  directly  into  opposition  both  to  Holland  and  to  England. 
The  chief  points  to  be  remembered  as  affecting  England  are  the 
declaratian  of  war  with  Austria,  sought  by  the  French,  and  upon  old 
fashioned  principles ;  the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  practically  completed 
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on  the  10th  of  Atigast;  the  anion  of  Austria  and  Prussia  prodnced 
by  the  war,  bnt  nof  contracted  formally  till  after  the  death  of 
Leopold ;  the  advance  of  the  allies ;  the  consequent  establishment  of 
the  Jacobixis;  the  massacres  of  September;  the  summoning  of  the 
Convention ;  the  check  to  the  allies  at  Valmy ;  the  renewal  of  the 
war  of  aggression  upon  different  principles  and  with  different 
success,  those  principles  being  illustrated  by  the  ordering  of  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  appropriation  of  Savoy ;  while  in  Paris 
the  completion  of  the  second  stage  of  the  Revolution  was  marked  bj 
the  suspension  and  trial  of  the  King. 

It  was  thus,  with  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
ohmgt  of  inevitable  course  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  Pitt  had 

bSuMt'L  to  ^  choose  his  conduct,  and  that  in  the  course  of  this  year 
ftbe  amrotatUM.  (1792)  the  English  people  finally  divided  itself  into 
parties,  and  in  Parliament  the  old  pioty  names  of  Whig  and  Toiy, 
which  had  in  iaxX  since  the  Hanoverian  succession  lost  their  sigm- 
ficance,  assumed  a  new  meaning.  The  first  movements  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  generally  hailed  with  enthusiasm  in  England.  In  the 
grand  march  of  the  first  days  of  the  States-General  and  National 
Assembly  there  was  nothing  at  first  obvious  to  shock  English  feeling. 
On  the  surface  it  appeared  only  as  if  France  had  discovered,  and  was 
determined  to  realize,  the  same  truths  which  England  had  already 
discovered ;  the  people  and  the  Crown  appeared  to  be  preparing  to 
act  hand  in  hand  against  the  monopoly  of  the  privil^ed  classes, 
against  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  and  for  the  establishment  of  that 
official  royalty  which  already  existed  among  us.  To  the  leaders  of 
the  Whigs,  who  still  erroneously  believed  that  that  party  was  the 
really  Liberal  party,  there  was  everything  to  excite  enthusiasm  in 
the  movement  of  the  people,  while  Pitt  himself  could  scarcely  fiiil  to 
recognize  that  the  very  same  process  was  being  carried  out  to  which 
he  owed  his  own  elevation.  But,  by  extraordinary  miamanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Court,  and  by  the  sluggish,  uncertain 
character  of  the  King,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  cause  of  royalty 
became  unfortunately  and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  cause  of 
the  privileged  classes.  The  direction  of  the  Revolution  was  shifted, 
and  the  assault  was  directed  not  only  against  them,  but  against  the 
Crown ;  and  not  only  against  the  Crown,  in  the  sense  that  hereditary 
kingship  was  attacked,  but  also  against  all  vigorous  executive  of 
which  the  King,  even  in  his  official  capacity,  might  be  regarded  as  the 
representative.  Now  Pitt's  administration  may  be  regarded  as  a 
popular  triumph  due  to  the  union  of  King  and  people.    It  was 
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quite  untrue  in  England  that  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  aris- 
tocracy were  one ;  the  power  of  the  Crown,  in  so  far  as  it  was  antago- 
nistic to  the  power  of  the  great  families,  was  favourable  to  liberty. 
Nevertheless,  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  did  in  fact  receive 
considerable  sympathy  in  England,  as  was  rendered  more  and  more 
visible  daily.  The  amount  of  that  sympathy  assumed  an  exaggerated 
appearance  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  and  horror  created  by  the 
excesses  in  Paris,  and  the  relation  of  classes  which  had  not  existed  in 
England,  but  which  those  who  sympathized  with  the  Revolution  chose 
to  believe  existed,  did  in  fact  arise.  The  choice  seemed  again  to  be 
offered  between  people  and  King.  And  all  the  privileged  classes, 
and  all  the  propertied  classes,  recognizing  that  a  strong  executive 
meant  order,  and  that  a  strong  executive  was  represented  by  the 
Ejng,  speedily  made  ^eir  choice,  and  gathered  round  the  King. 

There  was  thus  formed  a  new  Tory  party,  having  for  its  watch- 
word, "  The  Old  Constitution,'*  refusing  to  listen  to  any  p,„,^ti^„  ^^  ^ 
sound  of  reform  or  change,  regarding  every  measure  in  new  Tory 
a  popular  direction  as  a  preliminary  to  popular  excesses,  '*^* 
the  dominion  of  the  uneducated,  and  the  reign  of  socialistic  ideas. 
At  the  head..of  this  party  Pitt,  of  late  so  liberal,  placed  himself,  sup- 
ported by  Burke,  the  late  Whig  leader.  Conscious  of  the  strength 
he  had  himself  derived  from  the  Crown,  conscious  of  the  advances 
in  liberty  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  by  means  of  his  alliance  with 
ity  and  thoroughly  shocked  with  the  disorder  and  violence  of  France, 
Htt  determined  that  of  the  two  elements  of  the  Constitution,  which 
seemed  to  be  coming  iato  opposition  one  with  the  other,  it  was  the 
Grown  which  at  all  hazards  required  the  firmest  support  To  this 
new  Tory  party,  before  long,  the  greater  part  of  the  Whigs  gave  in 
their  adhesion.  But  as  a  new  Tory  party  was  formed,  so  was  a  new 
Whig  party.  Certain  large-minded  men,  such  as  Grey,  saw  no  reason 
why  a  panic  should  check  such  obvious  improvements  as  had  already 
been  set  on  foot  Certain  vehement  party  men,  such  as  Fox  and 
Sheridan,  of  large  and  warm  hearts,  rejoiced  when  their  feelings  led 
them  in  the  same  direction  as  their  political  opposition,  and  formed 
together  a  small  but  united  band,  to  whom  the  French  Revolution 
was  admirable,  to  whom  war  with  France  was  wicked,  and  every 
attempt  at  the  repression  of  disorder  a  wanton  act  of  tyranny. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  both  the  social  and  constitu- 
tional condition  of  Ebigland  afforded  a  good  ground  on  8yaii»«ii7  witii 
which  sympathy  for  tie  Revolution  might  take  root  Saoilg^r**" 
Not  only  were  the  numbers  of  the  labouring  classes  lowwdawM. 
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largely  indvsaaed,  not  only  was  the  conditioii  of  the  labouring  daas 
changing  for  the  worse,  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  were 
in  a  much  less  satisfactory  state  than  they  now  are,  every  form  of 
combination  among  workmen  was  regarded  as  a  crime,  the  line 
between  class  and  class  was  veiy  strongly  drawn.  Country  people 
were  complaining,  in  England  as  in  France,  of  the  absenteeism  of 
landlords,  the  employment  of  harsh  middlemen,  tmd  the  general  resort 
of  all  gentry  to  Londoru  The  Test  Act  and  the  penal  laws  were 
regarded  by  those  who  were  affected  by  them  as  reHcs  of  persecutioii, 
all  efforts  to  relax  them  were  generally  met  with  scomfiil  rejection, 
and,  before  all,  tiie  representation  was  in  a  condition  which,  but  for 
its  evil  effects,  might  be  regarded  as  simply  ridiculous.  The  sym- 
pathy which  might  thus  have  been  naturally  felt  was  not  left  without 
B«Toiattoiuffy  instruction  or  direction.  Those  who  most  strongly  felt 
■<'<^^*^  its  influence  speedily  formed  themselves  into  societies, 

by  whose  means,  in  conjunction  it  seems  pretty  certain  with  assistance 
from  the  French  themselves,  writings  and  pamphlets,  pointing  out 
every  flaw  in  the  condition  of  England,  and  often  using  language 
which  was  certainly  seditious,  were  spread  broadcast  among  the 
people,  and  even  among  the  soldiers.  Of  these  societies  by  far  the 
most  respectable  was  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Friends  of  the 
People."  Its  object  was  to  excite  and  keep  alive  an  agitation  for  the 
removal  of  the  inequalities  of  the  representation.  It  included  many 
men  of  the  greatest  respectability,  numbering  twenty-eight  members 
of  Parliament  in  its  lists,  and  such  names  ds  Lord  John  Russell, 
Grey,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  Lord  Lauderdale.  Far  more  dangeroufi 
were  two  active  societies  which  had  now  established  branches  in  many 
of  the  chief  towns  of  England.  These  were  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society,  numbering  between  6000  and  7000  members,  organized 
as  a  secret  society,  and  governed  by  a  small  secret  committee  of  five, 
and  a  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  consisting  of  the  more 
advanced  and  thoroughgoing  educated  men  of  the  time,  and  holding 
opinions  of  so  dangerous  a  character  that  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People  thought  it  necessary  to  disclaim  all  connection  with  it 
It  was  to  check  the  action  of  these  societies  that  the  two  first  retro- 
grade actions  of  Pitt  were  directed. 

The  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
BejecUoB  of  People  was  that  Grey  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  general 
tor*«fS^*"  reform  of  the  representation.  To  this  Pitt  refused  his 
Apru  i7»2.  support.  Two  things  were  necessary,  he  said,  to  induce 
a  man  to  support  a  measure — the  possibility  of  carrying  it,  and  the 
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possibility,  when  carried^  of  putting,  it  into  execution  to  the  advantage 
of  the  people ;  both  these  conditions  were  now  absent,  not  only  did  he 
belieye  that  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  the  Bill  would  infallibly  be 
rejected  by  the  House,  but  also  it  could  not  now  be  earned  out  with- 
out the  greatest  danger.  Thie  motion  was  therefore  dropped,  and  all 
chance  of  carrying  reform  disappeared.  Tet  the  necessity  for  it  was 
made  very  clear  by  a  petition  from  the  same  society  presented  by 
Grey  in  Uie  following  year,  which  exhibited  in  ^  its  nakedness  the 
inefficiency  of  the  representation,  and  proved  that  a  decided  majority 
of  the  House  was  returned  in  fact  by  no  more  than  154  individuals. 
But  while  the  respectable  reformers  were  carrying  out  their  efforts 
by  parliamentary  means,  the  two  less  scrupulous  societies 


went  on  issuing  papers  and  pamphlets  to  such  an  extent,  «8»iiut 
that  at  length  it  seemed  good  to  Qovemment  to  issue  a  vritbwi. 
royal  proclamation  warning  the  people  against  seditious  ^'^  ^^ 
writings,  and  then  to  proceed  to  take  legal  measures  against  them. 
This  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  the  address 
moved  in  Parliament  to^thank  the  King  for  issuing  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  exact  point  at  which  the  new  division  of  parties  sprang  into 
existence,  for  it  was  supported  by  many  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Whigs,  and  though  an  effort  made  by  Htt  to  strengthen  his  party  by 
a  coalition  with  the  Whigs  failed  for  personal  reasons,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Wyndham,  Thomas  QrenviUe,  and  others,  came  back  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  wisdom  of  Burke,  and  joined  henceforward  in 
the  united  Conservative  party.  It  is  remarkable  also  for  iMpionuMj  of 
a  second  point  which  connects  it  with  the  international  ■*•  <*»«^^ 
aspect  of  the  French  Revolution.  M.  ChauveHn  had  lately  been 
sent  over  to  England,  with  his  far  abler  secretary  Talleyrand,  as 
nunister  accredited  by  the  French  King.  But  Louis'  authority  was 
little  more  than  a  shadow,  and  M.  Chauvelin  already  thought  fit  to 
enter  upon  that  peculiar  course  of  foreign  diplomacy  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  revolutionists;  he  drew  up  a  strong  protest 
against  the  Proclamation,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament.  Of  course  Grenville,  the  Foreign  Minister,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  send  back  the  letter,  with  a  sharp  rebuke,  explain- 
ing to  him  what  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  the  true  position  of  a 
foreign  minister.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  diplomatic  squabble 
which  ended  in  M.  Chauvelin  being  dismissed  from  England. 

But  before  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  the  open 
sympathy  expressed  for  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
France  had  begun  to  rouse  the  fear  of  the  governing  classes  in 
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England.  The  proclamation  agamst  seditioaa  wiitiiigs  had  but 
oongratidatory  ^^^^  effect  compaied  with  the  exciting  news  of  the 
addTMiM  taat  iQth  of  Augost,  the  massacres  of  September^  and  the 
the  lodctiM.  letreat  of  the  allies.  The  societies  thought  fit  to  send 
^v^  deputations  with  addresses  of  sympathy  to  the  National 

Convention.  The  Revolution  Society 'sent  a  present  of  a  thousand 
P^uis  of  shoes  for  the  army,  and  the  Corresponding  Society^  with  foTii 
or  five  others  of  a  similar  character,  sent  a  joint  address,  congratolat- 
ing  the  French  upon  their  republican  form  of  government,  especially 
admiring  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  mob  on  the  10th  of  Augnst, 
and  even  approving  the  sad  events  of  September.  Nor  was  their 
energy  confined  to  words.  Biots  broke  out  in  several  towns  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  most  important  were  those  in  Sheffield 
and  Dundee.  At  Sheffield  the  disturbances  took  the  form  of  a  regolar 
Blot!  la  revolutionary  riot.    It  was  on  a  day  appointed  for  re- 

5J2lJ?  **^  joicing  for  the  success  of  the  French  arms ;  a  tree  of 
>«▼•  Liberty  was  planted,  and  the  procession  passed  through 

the  streets,  headed  by  an  enormous  picture  of  Dundas  and  Burke 
plunging  their  daggers  into  the  heart  of  Liberty.  ''They  are  as 
resolute  and  determined  a  set  of  villains  as  ever  I  saw,"  writes  an 
officer  who  was  quartered  in  the  place,  ''and  will  gain  their  object  if 
it  is  to  be  gained ;  they  have  debating  societies  and  correspondence 
with  other  towns ;  they  have  purchased  firearms,  and  are  trying  to 
corrupt  ^e  soldiers."  At  Dundee  almost  the  same  events  took 
place ;  again  a  tree  of  Liberty  was  planted,  and  the  cries  of  ^'  Liberty," 
"  Equality,"  "No  excise,'*  "  No  BSng,"  were  soon  universally  heard, 
though  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  riot  had  been  the  high  price  of 
com. 

This  state  of  affairs — ^the  seditious  conduct  of  the  societies,  and 
The  miutu         ^®  obvious  tendency  to  riot — ^induced  Pitt,  in  the  b^^- 
eau«d  out.         ning  of  December,  to  call  out  the  militia.    This  he  could 
*^*  only  do  legally  by  alleging  insurrection  as  the  excuse, 

and  it  was  a  somewhat  strained  construction  of  the  word  to  apply  it 
to  these  outbreaks.  '  But  Pitt  had  now  made  up  his  mind  not  only 
for  repression  in  England  but  for  war  abroad,  and  the  summon- 
ii^  of  the  militia  was  intended  in  fact  as  a  first  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  an  autumnal  Parliament 
was  summoned.  The  discussions  naturally  turned  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Gk>vemment  in  calling  out  the  militia,  but  Fox  was  unable  to 
collect  more  than  fifty  votes  to  disapprove  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
Qovemment  in  internal  matters. 
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Much  more  really  important  were  the  indications  of  the  near 
approach  of  .war,  given  by  the  stress  laid  by  the  Govern-  signs  of 
ment  upon  the  decree  of  November,  the  opening  of  JS  wia*^ 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  irregular  and  unsatisfactory  char-  France, 
acter  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  France.  From  the  beginning 
of  1793,  although  there  was  no  declaration  of  war  between  England 
and  France,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  war  was  inevitable.  An 
Alien  Bill  was  introduced,  rendered  necessary  it  was  TheAUenBUi. 
urged  by  the  great  assembly  of  foreigners  in  England,  '"^  ^  ^^••* 
chiefly  royalist  emigrants,  but  also  in  part  emissaries  from  the 
Jacobin  government.  Foreigners  were  by  this  Bill  ordered  to  state 
the  object  of  their  visit  to  England,  to  enter  their  names  on  a 
register,  and  to  obtain  passports  for  moving  to  and  fro.  The  Bill 
was  at  once  asserted  by  the  French  to  be  an  infringement  of  Pitt's 
commercial  treaty  of  1786,  which  had  promised  freedom  of  access 
to  French  citizens^  It  was  followed  by  measures  even  more 
stringent.  The  exportation  of  all  materials  of  war,  the  introduction 
and  circulation  of  assignats,  and  the  exportation  of  com  whether 
Engliflh  or  foreign,  to  French  ports,  were  prohibited.  While  affairs 
were  in  this  attitude,  the  catastrophe  for  which  Europe  had  breath- 
lessly waited  took  place.  Louie  XVI.  was  guillotined  ^^  ^^ 
on  the  21st  of  January  1793.  A  thrill  of  horror  ran  LoniszvL 
through  all  classes  of  society,  nearly  the  whole  of  J"^*^-^^'*- 
London,  and  not  the  Court  only,  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  and 
orders  were  almost  immediately  sent  to  M.  Chauvelin  to  leave 
England  within  eight  days.  The  unofficial  connections  between 
him  and  Lord  Grenville  had  been  kept  up  ever  since  the  King's 
suspension,  but  M.  ChauveUn  prided  himself  upon  being  in  close 
connection  with  the  Opposition  rather  than  with  the  Government, 
and  persisted  in  separating  in  his  papers  the  interests  of  the 
Gk)vemment  and  of  the  people.  He  had  offered  explanations  and 
produced'  a  long  letter  for  the  same  purpose  from  Le  Brun,  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  with  regard  to  the  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November,  but  the  explanation  was  of  a  character  to  increase  the 
initation  of  the  English.  He  had  met  every  measure  of  the 
Government  with  an  angry  protest :  he  justified  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt ;  he  complained  that  he  was  obliged  to  enrol  himself  with 
the  other  aliens  ;  he  declared  that  the  prohibitory  Bills  were  distinct 
breaches  of  the  treaty  of  1786 ;  and  he  was  doubtless  glad  when  the 
consummation  he  had  aimed  at  was  reached  and  he  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  country. 
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SoBie  Blight  pretence  was  still  kept  up  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Bfforu  on  tt«  of  a  desixe  to  keep  the  peace.  M.  Maret,  well  known 
Seora^Mttm  afteiwaids  as  the  Due  de  Bassano,  wis  sent  over  to 
of  iMMe.  take  M.  Chauvelin's  place.    The  object  of  his  mission 

is  really  unknown ;  he  simply  notified  his  amval  to  Grenville,  held 
no  communications  with  him,  and  veiy  shortly  returned  to  France 
to  find  war  already  declared.  At  the  same  time  another  indirect 
offer  of  negotiation  arose,  strangely  enough  in  Belgium,  wheie 
Dumouriez  desired  an  opportunity  for  a  diplomatic  meeting  with 
Lord  Auckland,  our  ambassador.  It  speaks  well  for  Htf  s  real 
desire  to  treat  if  treating  were  possible,  that  he  at  once  accepted  thia 
proposition,  holding  that  a  general  in  command  of  an  Army  might 
treat,  without  any  implied  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  or  the 
stability  of  the  Government  which  employed  him.  But  though  the 
required  leave  was  immediately  sent  to  Lord  Auckland,  it  arrived  too 
late,  war  had  been  already  declared.  It  is  a  further  proof  of  Pitf  s 
pacific  tendencies,  that  when  he  agreed  to  Dumouriez'  proposal  an 
embargo  had  already  been  laid  upon  English  shipping  in  the  French 
ports,  an  act  of  war  which  he  was  willing  to  overlook  as  long  as  any 
hope  of  negotiation  remained. 

But  it  may  be  fairly  asserted,  in  epite  of  all  that  Fox  and  his 
DeterminatioB  fi^^nds  Urged,  that  there  was  no  real  opportunity  after 
of  fhe  jtvniOk  the  massacres  of  September  of  treating  with  dignity 
for  w»r.  -milk  France.    While  M.  Chauvelin  was  attempting  on 

the  27th  of  December  to  explain  away  the  November  decree,  on  the 
31st  of  the  same  month  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  wrote  thus  to  the 
seaports  of  France :  ^'  The  Government  of  England  is  arming,  and 
the  King  of  Spain,  encouraged  by  this,  is  preparing  to  attack  ns. 
These  two  tyrannical  powers,  after  persecuting  the  patriots  in  their 
own  territories,  think  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  able  to  influence 
the'  judgment  about  to  be  pronounced  on  the  tyrant  Louis.  They 
hope  to  frighten  us.  But  no ;  a  people  that  has  made  itself  &ee,  a 
people  that  has  driven  out  of  the  bosom  of  France  the  terrible 
army  of  the  Prussians  and  Austrians,  this  people  will  not  suffer 
laws  to  be  dictated  to  them  by  a  tyrant.  The  King  and  his  Parliament 
mean  to  make  war  upon  us.  Will  the  republicans  of  England  permit 
this  ?  Already  these  freemen  show  their  discontent,  and  the  repug- 
nance they  have  to  bear  arms  against  their  brothers  the  French; 
well,  we  will  fly  to  their  succour,  we  will  make  a  descent  upon  their 
island,  we  will  lodge  there  50,000  caps  of  liberty,  we  will  plant  the 
sacred  tree,  and  we  will  stretch  out  our  arms  to  our  republican 
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brethren;  the  tyranny  of  their  government  will  be  immediately 
overthrown."  In  fact,  as  has  more  than  once  happened  in  our 
history,  the  disturbance  of  a  few  reckless  men,  which  our  free  con- 
stitntion  permits  to  show  itself  without  repression,  was  construed  to 
mean  what  it  might  mean  in  less  free  countries.  Misinformed  by 
their  emissary  ChauveUn  who  saw  but  one  party,  willing  to  believe 
what  they  liked  .to  believe,  and  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
English  nation,  the  French  had  persuaded  themselves  that  there 
was  a  real  division  between  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
England,  and  were  eager  for  the  war. 

That  war  they  declared  on  the  1st  of  Febraary.  English  interests 
were  so  injuriously  affected  by  what  promise^  to  be  the  per-  xeMoai  for 
manent  occupation  of  Belgium,  that  sooner  or  later  England  ^^  ^^* 
must  have  declared  war.  The  casus  beUi  was  a  difficulty.  England  was 
pledged  to  neutrality,  and  was  bound  to  France  by  a  close  commercial 
treaty.  The  only  two  grounds  on  which,  technically,  war  could 
be  declared,  were  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  balance  of  power  by  the  appropriation  of  Savoy. 
England  being  under  distinct  pledge  not  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  condition  of  France,  neither  the  massacres  of  September, 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  nor  the  death  of  the  King,  could 
with  any  justice  be  alleged  as  a  ground  of  war.  The  appropriation 
of  Savoy  was  an  evident  fact,  but  it  was  very  plausibly  urged  that 
England,  being  in  a  state  of  professed  neutrality,  had  entirely  dis- 
regarded the  invasion  of  France  by  the  great  Eastern  powers,  and  had 
allowed  to  pass,  without  observation,  the  second  partition  of  Poland. 
The  opening  of  the  Scheldt  W8(B  no  doubt  contrary  to  treaties  with 
Holland  which  England  had  guaranteed,  but  it  was  very  reasonably 
urged  that  England  was  not  called  upon  to  plunge  into  a  war  unless 
Holland  requested  her  to  do  so,  and  Holland  remained  studiously 
quiet.  The  guarantee  of  the  treaty  had  been  to  save  Holland  &om 
war  ;  it  might  well  seem  a  distortion  of  duty  to  force  Holland  into 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  treaty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Opposition  was  right  in  asserting  that  the  war  was  declared 
against  opinion ;  the  point  in  which  they  were  wrong  was  this,  that 
they  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  opinion  grown  to  a  religion,  a 
religion  become  propagandist  in  its  nature,  and  that  propagandist 
religion  in  arms  was  the  greatest  social  danger  which  could  threaten 
the  world.  Pitt  and  Burke  saw  this  ;  the  whole  body  of  Tories  and 
conservative  Whigs  dimly  felt  it    But  the  trammels  of  as^es  of  diplo- 
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macy  were  too  strong 'to  allow  of  the  feust  being  openly  recognized. 
It  was  then  with  joy  that  the  ministry  founid  themselves  released 
from  their  difficulties  by  the  French  declaration  of  war. 

When  England  engaged  in  the  war  a  campaign  had  already  been 
p^^B^  *  fought  to  the  entire  disadvantage  of  tlie  allies.    The 

•noMMM  la  ftiM  close  of  the  year  1792  had  seen  the  retirement  of  the 
1792-8,  oa  th«  allies  iTom  French  soil,  the  battle  of  Jenunappes,  and  the 
oontiMnt,  occupation  of  Belgium  and  Savoy,  The  accession  of 
England,  Spain  and  Holland  to  the  coalition  so  fear  invigorated  it 
that  its  members  believed  that  a  campaign  of  a  few  months  would 
complete  their  work ;  for  dangers  surrounded  the  French  Conven- 
tion on  all  sides.  Dumouriez,  a  member  of  the  Girondin  x>&rty,  dis- 
pleased with  the  conduct  of  the  Jacobin  Convention,  was  meditating 
defection ;  the  excesses  of  the  governing  party  in  Paris  had  aroused 
all  the  slumbering  loyalty  of  France;  La  Vendue  was  in  aims  for 
Ysonstitutional  monarchy  and  the  Catholic  religion;  and  both  at 
Lyons  and  Toulon  the  reaction  was  for  the  moment  txiumphant 
Dumouriez'  treason  had  an  immediate  effect  Directly  npon  the 
declaration  of  war  he  invaded  Holland,  but  seeking  rather  popularity 
with  his  army  and  the  prestige  of  victory  than  the  success  of  the 
plans  of  Qovemment,  he  turned  aside  from  Holland,  and  risked  a 
battle  at  Neerwinden  on  the  Gheet,  in  which  he  suffered  a  complete 
defeat  from  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg;  and  thus  as  a  defeated 
general,  and  without  his  army,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Austrians. 
His  defeat  and  defection  allowed  the  allies  to  advance  along  the 
whole  frontier.  But  their  movements  were  dilatory;  instead  of 
marching  upon  Paris  they  selfishly  jMreferred  to  take  Mayence,  Cond^, 
and  Valenciennes ;  they  even  committed  the  mistake  of  binding 
the  captured  troops  to  refrain  from  war  only  against  themselves; 
they  were  therefore  available  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  La 
Vendue,  and  the  troops  hitherto  employed  there  could  be  sent  to 
the  eastern  frontier.  The  same  want  of  energy  continually  marked 
the  progress  of  the  allies.  The  Prussians  and  Austrians  were  in  &ct 
too  jealous  of  each  other,  and  too  much  bent  upon  their  interests 
nearer  home  to  act  with  vigour.  Time  was  again  wasted  in  sieges. 
While  the  Austrians  sat  down  before  Le  Quesnoy,  the  Duke  of  York 
with  the  English  troops  besieged  Dunkirk.  Their  communications 
were  kept  open  by  the  Dutch  at  Menin  and  Hoondschoote.  But  the 
French  army,  under  the  vigorous  management  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
guided  by  the  military  genius  of  Camot,  was  no  longer  to  be  trifled 
with';  Houchard  fell  upon  the  weak  position  of  the  Dutch,  and  York 
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was  driven  to  a  disastrotiB  retreat  with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery. 
The  success  was  indeed  only  momentary ;  a  panic  seized  the  French 
troops,  and  they  fell  back  to  Lille,  thus  affording  the  allies  an  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  to  the  attack  of  the  fortress  of  Maubeuge,  which 
closed  the  road  to  Paris ;  but  Jourdan,  who  had  succeeded  Houchard, 
now  put  in  practice  Camot's  principles.  Hastily  gathering  50,000 
men,  he  fell  upon  half  that  number  of  Austrians,  and  completely 
defeated  them  at  Wattigny.  Success  had  also  attended  the  French 
against  the  Prussians  on  tiie  Upper  Ehine.  There,  too,  the  terrible 
rigour  of  the  new  Government  had  restored  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
St  Just  and  Lebas  had  appeared  as  conventional  commissioners  in 
Alsace,  bringing  terror  with  them.  The  beaten  armies  were  supplied 
and  organized.  Two  young  generals  of  the  revolutionary  school, 
Hoche  and  Pichegru,  were  placed  in  command,  and  the  tide  of  victory 
was  turned;  the  Prussians  had  to  fedl  back,  compromising  the 
advanced  position  of  the  Austrians,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
the  French  army,  which  had  b^un  the  campaign  with  a  series  of 
disasters,  found  itself  victorious  along  the  whole  frontier  line. 

The  Convention  had  also  been  successful  in  its  wars  in  the 
interior  of  France.  After  six  weeks  of  bombardment,  ^  .  _^ 
on  the  9th  of  October,  Lyons  yielded,  without  conditions,  the  ropouta 
to  be  given  up  to  the  fearful  cruelty  of  Collot  d'Herbois ;  **,'**'^' 
and  the  victorious  troops  hurried  southwards  to  besiege  Toulon, 
which  had  placed  itself  in  the  ■  hands  of  the  English,  and  had 
admitted  the  allied  fleet  to  its  roadstead.  The  genius  of  Bonaparte 
is  said  to  have  secured  its  capture.  •  He  saw  that  one  fort  called  the 
Equilette  commanded  the  roadstead,  and  that  its  possession  would 
oblige  the  English,  who  were  the  soul  of  the  defence)  to  withdraw. 
The  captuiy  of  the  fort  answered  his  expectation;  Lord  Hood, 
without  making  terms  for  the  inhabitants,  collected  such  of  the 
royalists  as  could  crowd  on  board  his  ships,  and  sailed  away,  havingr 
first  set  fire  to  all  the  stores,  and  burnt  or  carried  off  forty  ships  of 
war  (Dec.  18,  1793).  The  insurrection  of  La  Vendue  had  also 
been  suppressed.  Intrusted  at  first  to  ignorant  men,  with  no 
daim  to  comi^and  except  the  strength  of  their  revolutionary 
principles,  the  Convetttion  troops  had  been  everywhere  defeated. 
But  when  Kleber  was  put  in  practical  command  the  course  of 
victory  changed.  Terribly  defeated,  and  with  all  their  chiefs  of 
importance  mortally  wounded,  the  insurgents  determined  to  try  the 
fortune  of  war  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Loire.  They  marched 
northwards  towards  Laval,  defeated  their  pursuers,  and  had  they 
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made  eomiiion  cause  with  the  Bretoii9  might  still  have  been  sacceasfbl 
But  tnustiiig  to  help  from  England,  which  never  came,  they  under- 
took a  fruitless  assault  upon  Granville  in  Normandj.  Thinking 
themselves  betrayed,  and  longing  for  their  homes,  the  ill-organized 
mass  of  peasants  insisted  on  being  led  southwards :  even  then  there 
was  some  life  in  them.  They  defeated  the  republican  General 
Eossignol  and  threw  him  back  upon  Bennes ;  but  failing  in  an 
attack  upon  Angers,  they  marched  pointlessly  towards  Le  Mans. 
They  were  there  received  with  terrible  slaughter  by  Westermann, 
Kleber  and  Margeau ;  18,000  men,  women  and  children  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  fled,  pursued  by  the  pitiless  Westermann.  The  fugitives 
reached  the  Loire,  fought  one  final  battle  at  Savenay  near  its  mouth, 
wh^re  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  thousand 
men,  either  put  to  death  or  captured. 

Thus  revolutionary  France  had  proved  itself  no  contemptible 
Pitt's  diiBcnity  ^^cmy  to  the  united  troops  of  Europe,  and  established 
te  kteidng up  its  rule  unquestioued  in  France.  It  was  plain  that  all 
um  toaution.       j^^^^  ^£  ^^  ^^^  g;i|)j^gntion.  of  France  was  over,  and  it 

was  with  the  greatest  difGLcuky  that  Pitt  was  able  to  keep  the 
cx)alition  together ;  the  eyes  of  Prussia  were  eagerly  bent  upon  Poland, 
an  easier  prey  than  France.  Of  increase  of  territory  in  Europe  England 
had  no  hope ;  the  war  had  been  forced  on  her,  and  was  honestly  a  war 
of  opinion.  But  any  cessation  of  her  efforts  would  have  placed  her  ia 
a  worse  position  than  when  the  war  began.  Pitt  had  from  the  first 
intended  that  the  country  should  be  indemnified  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  French  Colonies,  and  neither  he  nor  the  upper  classes  of  England 
were  blind  to  the  advantages  at  sea  which  the  war  afforded  them ;  it 
was  worth  making  great  efforts  to  gain  the  undisputed  mastery  of  the 
sea  both  in  commerce  and  in  arms.  Nor  did  the  large  suma  of  money, 
raised  chiefly  by  way  of  loan,  appear  so  ruinous  as  they  really  were. 
The  effect  of  large  loans  is  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist  at 
the  expense  of  the  working  man ;  nor,  as  the  chief  weight  of  the 
accomulating  taxation  falls  on  posterity,  does  it  become  immediately 
evident.  Thus  supplied  with  almost  unlimited  means,  Pitt  succeeded 
in  keeping  up  the  coalition,  taking  into  English  pay,  it  is  almost 
true  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  doing  nearly  as 
much  for  the  Austrians. 

Pitt's  energy  was  equalled  by  that  of  France,  and  the  ConventioB 
oontinaed  had  the  additional  advantage  of  being  free  from  con-  • 

MOMH  of  the      gtitutional  rules.    Vast  conscriptions  filled  their  armies, 
iTM.  forced  requisitions  supplied  them  with  arms  and  equip- 
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ments.  It  was  with  the  Northern  army,  160,000  strong,  under  Pichegra, 
that  the  English  had  most  to  do.  A  concentrated  march  on  Paris  had 
been  proposed  bat  rejected,  and  when  the  campaign  opened  each  army 
was  divided  into  three  divisions,  and  the  duty  of  marching  with  100,000 
men  on  Paris  was  intrusted  to  Coburg.  Defeated  in  the  centre,  the 
French  had  met  with  unexpected  success  on  the  left,  Clairfait,  the 
Austrian  general,  having  been  twice  beaten  at  Moucron  and  at  Oour- 
tray.  Upon  this,  Pichegru  almost  destroyed  his  centre  to  strengthen 
hia  wings,  and  the  threefold  manoeuvres  became  twofold.  The  key 
of  the  campaign  was  the  possession  of  the  Sambre ;  the  Austrians 
lay  in  an  advancing  angle  with  their  left  upon  that  river  from  Mons 
to  ChaileroL  If  the  French  could  cross  the  Sambre  they  would  be 
virtually  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians.  To  this  point,  therefore,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Convention,  St  Just  and  Lebas,  repaired,  and 
attempted  to  inspire  the  troops  with  something  of  their  own  enthu- 
aiaam.  Again  and  again  the  French  were  driven  back.  But  Camot's 
plan  of  massing  troops  was  at  length  employed ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  army,  which  imder  Jourdan  had  been  facing  the  Prussians  on 
the  Moselle,  was  turned  northward,  and  Jourdan  took  command  of 
100,000,  weB  knowi;  as  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  just  as 
the  Commissioners  had  been  driven  back  for  the  fifth  time  behind 
the  river.  After  a  sixth  failure,  the  Commissioners  insisting  upon 
a  seventh  effort,  the  river  was  successfully  crossed,  and  on  the  heights 
of  Fleurus  a  battle  was  fought  in  which,  though  it  was  not  completed, 
the  Austrians  were  practically  defeated.  Step  by  step  the  English  and 
the  Austrians  retired,  the  one  towards  Holland,  the  other  towards 
the  Bhine.  By  July  the  English  were  behind  Breda,  the  Austrians 
beyond  the  Meuse.  Want  of  supplies  checked  the  French  advance 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  by  October  the  English  were  driven  into  the 
comer  between  the  Yssel  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse  had  captured  Cologne  and  Coblenz.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Belgium  by  the  French  compelled  the  Prussians  further 
south  also  to  fall  behind  the  Rhine,  the  left  bank  of  which  was 
thus  in  possession  of  the  French  army  from  Basle  to  the  sea.  Even 
south  of  that  point  successes  had  been  won.  The  Sardinian 
position  of  Saorgio  had  been  turned,  and  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
were  opened  to  the  French,  who  were  thus  in  a  position  to  invade 
Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Holland  on  the  other.  The  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  equipment  and  com- 
missariat,,might  have  induced  the  French  to  be  satisfied  with  these 
conquests,  and  few  armies  would  have  thought  of  facing  an  unusually 
severe  winter  shoeless  and  in  rags,  for  to  such  a  plight  had  the  bad 
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management  of  the  Bevolutionaiy  Government  brought  them.  But 
to  this  army  of  enthusiasts  the  winter  was  but  a  useful  ally  for  the 
conquest  of  Holland,  where  a  strong  feeling  in  their  favour  already 
existed  among  that  large  section  of  the  people,  who  had  seen  with 
anger  their  attempted  Revolution  of  1787  suppressed  by  the  arms  of 
Prussia,  and  to  whom  the  €k)vemment  of  the  Stadtholder  was  very 
distasteful  The  failure  of  the  preceding  campaign  had  obliged  Pitt 
to  insist  upon  the  recall'  of  the  Duke  of  York,  much  to  the  King's 
displeasure,  and  Pichegru  now  found  himself  opposed  to  Gkneral 
Walmoden,  the  Hanoverian  commander.  But  of  opposition  there 
was  really  none.  The  lines  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Meuse,  the 
Waal  and  the  Lech,  were  abandoned  without  a  fight,  and  crossed  by 
the  French,  either  upon  the  ice  or  by  means  of  pontoons ;  and 
finally  Walmoden  left  Holland  to  its  iate,  and  retreated  across  the 
Yssel  and  the  Ems  to  embark  his  army  safely  in  Bremen.  The 
n«  RmA  Stadtholder  had  already  fled  from  the  Hague  and  taken 
eaptnn  refugc  in  England.     Amsterdam  was  occupied  by  the 

^jSSS^^S^  French  without  difficulty,  the  ragged  regiments  waiting 
IT9B-  patiently  in  the  bitter  snow  in  the  streets  of  the  rich 

city  till  their  quarters  were  arranged  for  them  without  the  least 
attempt  at  disorder.  A  striking  finish  was  put  to  the  campaign  by 
the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel.  The  ships  were  ice- 
bound,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  who  galloped 
across  the  ice  to  secure  them.  Holland  was  at  once  erected  into  a 
republic  upon  the  French  modeL 

But  in  spite  of  these  continual  reverses  of  the  allies,  in  spite  of 
indtrMt  the  perpetual  failure  of  the  British  arms  in  the  Low 

^J^^  Countries,  Pitt  had  not  been  mistaken  in  the  indirect 
Engiaad.  advantages  which  the  war  would  give  him.     The  con- 

flagration at  Toulon  had  inflicted  an  almost  irreparable  loss  upon 
the  French  fleet.  In  Corsica  the  veteran  patriot  Paoli  had  aroused 
the  feeling  of  his  countrymen  against  France.  Nelson  and  Hood, 
with  1000  British  soldiers  serving  as  marines  in  their  ships,  had 
taken  Bastia,  which  was  regarded  as  almost  impregnable,  and  the 
people  of  Corsica  had  begged  King  George  to  accept  their  crown. 
While  thus  in  the  Mediterranean  English  supremacy  had  been 
established,  a  still  greater  success  had  attended  her  fleet  off  the 
coast  of  France.  By  immense  exertions  a  powerful  and  well-equipped 
fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  had  been  assembled  by  Bon  St.  Andr4  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Yillaret  Joyeuse.  It  left  the  harbour 
of  Brest  for  the  purpose  of  convoying  a  large  fleet  laden  with  flour 
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from  America.    The  English  Channel  fleet^  under  Lord  Howe,  sailed 
to  meet  it.    In  number  of  ships  and  weight  of  metal  the  English 
fleet  was  somewhat  inferior,  but  the  Revolution  had  stripped  the 
French  marine  of  its  best  officers,  who  had  habitually  been  supplied 
by  Brittany,  now  royalist  in  its  tendencies.   Bon  St.  Andr^,  originally 
a  Calvinistic  clergyman,  had  all  the  fearful  energy   d^h^j^^h, 
belongiDfg  to  the  Conventional  Commissioners,  but  little  rttncii  fleet 
of  the  skill  of  a  seaman,  yet  he  frequently  overruled  the  '™*  *'  ^"*' 
commands  of  Villaret  Joyeuse.    Thus,  when  the  fleets  met  upon  the 
1st  of  June,  the  French  were  unable  to  prevent  Admiral  Howe  from 
repeating  Rodney's  well-known  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line. 
The  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  was  complete ;  one  ship  went  down, 
and  six  line  of  battle-ships  remained  as  English  prizes. 

Upon  the  Continent,  however,  success  had  been  wholly  on  the  side 
of  the  French;  the  campaign  of  1794  and  the  winter  of  1795  had 
added  Belgium,  Holland,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  part  of  Pied- 
mont, Catalonia,  and  Navarre,  to  their  dominions.  The  coalition 
began  at  once  to  fall  to  pieces.  As  it  was  plain  that  there  was  no 
further  hope  of  a  military  promenade  to  Paris  or  of  territory  to  be 
gained  at  an  easy  price,  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  only 
kept  up  to  the  mark  by  enormous  subsidies  from  England,  made  his 
peace  with  the  French.  It  was  the  pressure  of  England  prnuia,  sptin 
alone  which  had  driven  Spain  and  Holland  into  the  {JJtf Se"* 
war.  Although  Pitt  had  procured  a  change  of  ministry  coautioii. 
in  Spain  in  accordance  with  his  own  views,  and  the  substitution  of 
Godoy  for  Miranda,  the  Spanish  Government  now  awoke  to  its  true 
interests.  All  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  war  of  necessity  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  English,  and  Spain  saw  herself  aiding  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  only  efficient  rival  to  the  English  upon  the  sea,  and  thus 
in  fact  rendering  certain  her  own  insignificance  on  that  element. 
The  Spanish  Government  was  therefore  willing  to  treat.  Holland, 
completely  conquered,  and  with  half  its  population  preferring  the 
French  rule  to  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  forced  upon 
the  country,  obtained  peace  by  giving  up  its  chief  fortresses,  paying  a 
large  indemnity,  and  making  an  offensive  alliance  with  France  against 
England,  by  which  thirty  ships  of  war  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  French.  Many  of  the  smaller  states  both  of  Germany  and  Italy 
declared  themselves  neutral.  England  was  thus  practically  left  with- 
out allies,  with  the  single  exception  of  Austria,  which  was  only  in- 
duced to  continue  its  engagements  by  a  subsidy  of  four  millions  and 
a  half.    This  series  of  treaties  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the  year 

cox.  MOM.  [2  a] 
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1795,  cliielly  by  Barth^lemy  at  Basle ;  the  treaty  with  Tuscany,  Feb.  9 ; 
with  Holland  [at  the  Hague],  May  16 ;  with  Prussia,  April  6 ;  and 
with  Spain,  July  14. 

The  campaign  of  the  following  year,  1795,  was  confined  to  the 
Rhine,  where  Pichegru  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  Jourdan  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  Pich^^  was 
meditating  treachery,  and  lay  idle  opposite  the  Black  Forest  till  the 
advance  of  Jourdan  from  the  North  to  co-operate  with  him.  for  the 
purpose  of  retaking  Mayence  forced  him  into  action.  He  took 
Mannheim,  and  might  have  taken  Heidelberg,  but  he  wilfully  resigned 
this  advantage,  and  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  the  lines  of  Weissem- 
bourg,  where  he  signed  i^n  armistice  with  the  Austrians  preparatoiy 
to  joining  themu    His  retreat  had  compelled  that  of  Jourdan  also. 

The  English  meanwhile  had  engaged  in  a  lukewarm  way  in  an 
i^isumettom  «f  expedition  which,  had  it  been  carried  out  with  vigour, 
La  veii46«.  might  have  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  After  the  great 
destruction  of  the  Yend^an  army  at  Savenay,  the  war  continued 
to  smoulder  both  in  La  Vendue  itself  and  in  Brittany.  But  north 
of  the  Loire  it  assumed  a  somewhat  different  character ;  the  open, 
simple  and  heroic  devotion  of  the  Yend^an  peasantry,  who  had  fol- 
lowed their  priests,  gentry,  and  leaders  of  their  own  rank  to  battle, 
was  wanting,  and  the  hostiHties  of  Brittany  assumed  rather  tlie  fonn 
of  brigandage  than  warfare.  The  countiy  was  infested  with  small 
bands,  who  kept  up  connection  with  one  another  by  means  of  private 
signals,  but  who  seldom  appeared  in  large  numbers,  and  worked  chiefly 
by  night-surprises  and  by  rapid  and  secret  cutting  off  of  detached 
posts.  The  chief  man  of  the  Chouans,  as  the  Breton  insurgents  wen 
called,  was  Cormatin.  But  certain  men  of  higher  rank  were  also 
among  them ;  the  chief  of  these  was  Count  Joseph  de  Puisaye,  a  man 
of  considerable  energy  and  ability,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly.  De  Puisaye  saw  that  irregular  warfare  oould 
produce  but  little  effect,  and  desired  to  obtain  assistance  from  Eng- 
land, where  the  Gk)vemment  was  supposed  to  be  ready  to  aasiBt  any 
endeavour  against  the  French  Republic ;  an  impression  kept  alive  by 
the  rumours,  probably  much  exaggerated,  spread  by  agents  who 
were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  through  the  Channel  Islands 
between  France  and  England. 

In  the  autumn  of  1794  De  Puisaye  betook  himself  to  England 
and  laid  his  plans  before  Pitt  It  was  suggested  that  10,000  British 
^^^  troops  should  be  joined  with  the  corps  of  emigrants,  and 

from  SBgiaad  should  land  in  Brittany  and  seize  Rennes,  and  thence 
*"■"•*•  push  forward  at  once  over  Normandy,  Maine  and  Poiton. 

It  was  thought  advisable  that  a  prince  of  the  blood  should  either 
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accompany  the  expedition  or  shortly  appear  upon  the  scene,  and  the 
Count  of  Artois  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  Lord  Moira,  favourably 
known  in  the  American  War  as  Lord  Bawdon,  was  to  take  command 
of  the  English  troops.  But  though  speed  and  secresy  were  of  the 
first  necessity,  the  eiqpedition  hung  fire,  and  news  of  it  reached  the 
ears  of  the  French  Qovemment.  The  reason  for  this  delay  was 
partly  jealousy  and  disunion  among  the  emigrants  themselves, 
partly  Pitt's  mistrust  of  the  readiness  of  the  French  to  join  him, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  danger  of  relying  on  the  assertions  of 
sanguine  exiles,  and  partly  the  discovery  of  the  feeling  existing 
among  the  royalists  themselves  in  La  Vendue  and  Brittany  against 
the  introduction  of  any  laige  foreign  army ;  for  the  belief  seems  to 
have  been  prevalent  that  Pitt's  objects  were  selfish,  and  that  an 
English  aimy  would  be  rather  a  danger  than  an  assistance.  It  is  at 
all  events  certain  that  th6  royalists  in  Paris,  in  their  dislike  that 
the  reaction  should  be  brought  about  by  any  means  but  their  own, 
did  their  best  to  injure  the  expedition.  The  consequences  of  the 
delay  were  serious.  Li  spite  of  considerable  sums  of  money  sent 
from  England,  and  a  good  deal  more  much  cheaper  money,  con- 
sisting of  forged  assignats,  which  were  exported  largely,  in  the 
spring  of  1795  the  skill  of  Hoche  and  Canclaux,  the  generals  opposed 
ta  the  insurgents,  and  the  very  favourable  terms  offered  by  the 
Convention,  induced  the  chiefs  both  of  the  Yend^ans  and  of 
the  Chouans  to  accept  an  amnesty.  The  terms  offered  were 
certainly  imusually  tempting.  A  large  indemnity  of  several 
millions  of  francs  was  to  be  given  to  the  people  to  repay  them  for 
their  losses;  the  houses  that  had  been  burnt  were  to  be  rebuilt; 
ten  millions  were  to  be  given  to  the  chiefis  to  take  up  the  bonds  that 
bad  been  issued  in  their  names  during  the  insurrection;  Gharette 
was  to  be  allowed  to  keep  up  2000  men  in  the  pay  of  the  Qovemment, 
freedom  of  religion  was  to  be  granted,  and  there  were  to  be  no  requisi- 
tions in  La  Vendue  for  five  years.  The  agreement  was  made  as  solemn 
as  possible.  The  first  to  accept  it  was  Charette,  with  whom  the 
treaty  was  signed  with  great  pomp  in  the  city  of  Nantes  in  February. 
Subsequently,  in  AprU,  Stofflet  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  same 
arrangement,  and  finally  the  Chouans  did  the  same.  It  seemed  a 
proof  of  their  sincerity  that  they  gave  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Convention  nearly  a  million  of  forged  assignats, 
wbich  they  had  received  £rom  the  English  fleet  round  the  coast ; 
but  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  it  appears  that  this  treaty  was 
illusory,  forced  upon  them  by  the  delay  of  the  English.  At  length, 
however,  the  ministry  seem  to  have  been  fired  with  all  De  Poisaye's 
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enthnsiasm,  and  an  army  composed  at  his  desire  solely  of  emigrants, 
oeitmeUon  of  ^^^  Supplied  with  English  stores  and  money,  set  sail 
the  •zpcdittoB  from  England  in  June  of  1795.  On  some  points  his  plan 
toQuiiMroii.  ^^^^  overruled  for  the  worse.  For  the  sake  of  a  good 
roadstead  for  the  English  fleet,  it  was  arranged  that  the  landing 
should  be  upon  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  close  to  Carnac,  instead 
of  in  the  north  of  Brittany ;  and  again,  apparently  in  mistrust  of 
De  Puisaye's  partisan  system  of  warfare,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  give  hLn  as  second  in  command  a  royalist  emigrant  of  the  name 
of  D'Heryilly,  a  red  tape  soldier,  who  had  displayed  considerable 
courage  on  the  10th  of  August,  but  who  was  a  very  bad  man  for  the 
present  irregular  warfiEure.  It  even  seemed  doubtful  whether  his 
authority  di^  not  supersede  De  Puisaye's,  and  after  Quiberon  was 
reached,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  an  appeal  to  England  to 
settle  this  weighty  question.  Meanwhile,  after  two  days  of  delay,  the 
troops  were  landed  at  Camac.  They  were  received  with  an  enthusi- 
asm so  riotous  and  irregular,  that  the  conmiander's  love  of  discipline 
received  a  severe  shock,  and  he  ceased  to  trust  his  wild  allies. 
However,  in  three  days  they  were  joined  by  some  10,000  men,  and 
De  Puisaye  was  eager  to  rush  forward  and  raise  the  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  but  the  answer  from  England  had  not  yet 
been  received,  and  the  troops  waited  on  in  inactivity.  At  length 
something  was  done.  A  small  fort  called  Fort  Penthi^vre  covers  the 
Uttle  isthmus  which  joins  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon  to  the  shore. 
D'Hervilly  proceeded  to  bring  up  all  his  artillery,  but  before  his 
operations  were  completed,  De  Puisaye  and  a  few  hundred  Chouans 
had  gained  possession  of  the  place  without  difficulty.  With  his 
regular  troops  in  the  peninsula  and  holding  the  fort,  and  with  his 
Chouans  spread  along  the  mainland,  De  Puisaye  was  compelled  to 
remain  inactive.  AU  the  jealousies  which  existed  among  the 
royalists  burst  out,  and  even  worse  than  that,  time  was  allowed  for 
General  Hoche  to  increase  his  6000  troops,  which  might  easily  have 
been  routed,  to  double  that  number.  He  suddenly  attacked  the  in- 
vaders, and  drove  the  whole  mass,  Chouans,  emigrants,  and  all,  to  the 
narrow  confined  peninsula.  Their  efforts  to  break  loose  were  unavail- 
ing ;  fresh  emigrant  troops  under  Sombreuil 'came  from  England.  De 
Puisaye's  authority  was  confirmed,  but  it  was  too  late.  Some  repub- 
lican troops  taken  in  Fort  Penthi^vre  had 'been  admitted  to  the 
emigrant  ranks.  They  entered  into  treacherous  correspondence  with 
Hoche's  army,  and  by  their  assistance  the  fort  was  recaptured.  The 
exit  from  their  peninsula  was  thus  entirely  closed  to  them,  the 
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enemy's  cannon  was  placed  along  the  coiresponding  shore,  and  swept 
the  isthmus  and  the  roadstead,  while  the  republican  troops,  advanc- 
ing from  the  fort,  drove  the  invaders  backward  into  the  comer  of 
the  tongue  of  land.  They  were  literally  driven  into  the  sea.  The 
scene  was  a  fearful  one.  Many  in  desj^air  threw  themselves  upon 
their  own  swords,  many  tried  to  reach  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  were 
a  ready  mark  for  the  republican  musketry.  Some^thought  themselves 
fortunate  in  reaching  fishing-boats  which  were  hovering  about  the 
coast,  but  in  zeal  for  their  own  preservation  the  boatmen  lopped  off 
their  hands  and  suffered  them  to  sink.  Some  900,  with  De  Puisaye 
at  their  head,  reached  the  English  squadron  and  were  saved  About 
700,  under  De  Sombreuil,  made,  as  they  thought,  terms  with  General 
Humbert,  but  the  conditions  were  only  verbal,  and  included,  as  the 
French  asserted  probably  with  truth,  a  reference  to  the  Convention. 
The  reactionaries  in  power  were  glad  of  the  chance  of  freeing  them- 
selves of  the  charge  of  favouring  the  royalists.  Orders  were  given  that 
the  law  against  emigrants  taken  in  arms  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  The  prisoners  were  brought  out  in  batches  and  shot  upon  the 
seashore  till  700  of  them  had  been  killed.  After  this  the  fate  of  the 
insurgents  was  sealed.  In  the  following  year  (1796)  the  Count  of 
Artois  again  appeared  upon  the  coast,  and  Charette  and  Stofflet  were. 
agsedn  in  arms,  but  the  Count  of  Artois  was  content  to  remain  in 
idleness  at  L'lle  Bieu,  and  Hoche  succeeded  in  the  difficult  work  of 
at  once  conquering  and  conciliating  all  that  remained  of  the  insur- 
rection.   Charette  and  Stofflet  were  both  captured  and  shot. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  when  war  was  first  declared 
the  feeling  of  the  English  people  was  very  strongly  in  o^„^„^  ^ 
favour  of  it.    Accustomed  for  years  to  trust  to  Pitt,  they  theBnguah 
continued  their  perfect  confidence  in  him  though  his  ^  ^^ 
policy  had  changed,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  virtually  destroyed.    The  confidence  of  the 
nation  was  chiefly  exhibited  in  tiie  readiness  with  which  it  met  all 
the  demands  for  increased  taxation  and  for  immense  loans ;  in  fact, 
Pitt   was  strongly  supported  by  the  commercial  classes.     With 
them  the  war  was  in  itself  popular,  they  were  clearsighted  enough 
to  see  how  vast  was  the  opening  likely  to  be  afforded  them  by  the 
increase  of  English  power  upon  the  sea. 

In  the  year  1793  Pitt  gained  a  fresh  right  to  their  gratitude  by 
the  assistance  he  afforded  them  during  a  brief  mone-  monased  i»y 
tary  crisis  which  threatened  to  be  very  destructive.  Sf/SJUS^a* 
The  year  had  been  one  of  great  financial  difficulty.  The  «ri«i«- 
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midden  ezpansioii  of  manufactnring  indiistry  which  had  followed 
upon  the  great  inyentioiiB  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  and  the 
increase  of  commerce  which  followed  the  close  of  the  American  War, 
had  rendered  necessary  a  large  amount  of  capitaL  The  want  had  been 
met  by  a  largely  increased  paper  cnrrency.  Beckless  banking  had 
become  prevalent,  and  provincial  banks  issued  notes  for  beyond  their 
capitaL  A  very  slight  panic  would  be  enough  to  cause  the  collapse 
of  such  a  system.  It  was  found  that  to  meet  the  necessities  qf  the 
exchange  between  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world  bullion  would 
have  to  leave  England.  Bullion  was  already  scarce,  and  the  Bank 
of  England  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  restrict  its  issues.  This 
was  enough  to  cause  the  failure  of  a  few  great  houses ;  a  panic 
ensued ;  there  was  a  run  upon  the  provincial  banks ;  out  of  350 
more  than  100  failed.  Tet  there  was  in  reaUty  quite  enough  property 
both  in  securities  and  in  goods  to  enable  merchants  to  meet  all 
demands.  It  was  only  for  the  moment  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
money,  that  is,  of  the  means  of  exchange.  Pitt,  with  admirable  clear- 
ness, recognized  the  real  solvency  of  the  counlay,  and  authorized  the 
issue  of  biUs  on  the  Exchequer^to  the  value  of  five  milliona.  These 
were  advanced  to  merchants,  who  could  prove  their  solvency,  against 
securities  or  goods.  As  these  bUls  rested  on  the  credit  of  the  nation, 
they  were  readily  received,  the  engagements  of  the  merchants  were 
satisfied  by  their  means,  and  credit  was  restored.  As  it  proved,  not 
more'than  four  millions  was  borrowed,  and  the  whole  sum  was  speedily 
repaid  without  loss  to  the  nation. 
The  effect  of  the  complete  trust  placed  in  Pitt  was  to  allow  him  to 

Bfl«et  of  Pitt*!  ^^®  ^^  ^^^  *®  ^  ^®^  policy.  Now  that  policy  was 
Mw  poiifl7  of  one  entirely  of  repression,  and  the  effect  of  it  in  the  long 
'•'""*^  run,  indeed  before  the  year  was  out,  was  to  divide 
England  much  more  sharply  into  the  propertied  and  non-propertied 
classes,  and  to  bring  into  existence  a  state  of  feeling  highly  unde8l^ 
able,  and  which  tended  much  to  produce  those  very  evils  it  was 
intended  to  prevent  While  every  movement  in  a  liberal  direction 
was  certain  to  be  checked,  laws  of  the  most  stringent  description 
were  willingly  passed,  and  at  first  the  execution  of  existing  laws, 
especiaUy  with  regard  to  seditious  writing,  received  great  public 
The  TMitorou  support  In  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  Traitorous 
^••pondenoa  Correspondence  Act  There  has  always  been  great 
Mwdiu,  17M.  dislike  to  tampering  with  or  extending  the  law  of 
treason,  yet  there  were  but  fifty-three  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  could  be  found  to  lift  their  voices  against  this  Bill, 
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whicli  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  firstly,  all  those  who  supplied 
any  arms  or  militaiy  or  naval  stores  to  the  enemy;  secondly,  all  those 
who  purchased  lands  in  France,  for  the  use  of  assignats  rendered  the 
sale  of  land  the  chief  support  of  French  finance,  and  the  purchase  of 
land  was  therefore  regarded  as  indirectly  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ;  thirdly,  it  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  France  with- 
out special  license  under  the  Great  Seal;  and  fourthly,  the  insurance 
of  French  vessels  by  English  merchants.  The  two  first  of  these  of- 
fences were  to  fall  directly  under  the  old  law  of  Edward  III.,  and  to 
deprive  those  who  were  guilty  of  them  of  the  advantages  secured  to 
them  by  the  ameliorations  of  the  law  which  had  since  been  made, 
such  as  the  right  to  employ  counsel,  and  to  be  furnished  with  the  list 
of  the  jury,  the  necessity  of  two  witnesses  to  secure  conviction,  and 
ihe  lapse  of  a  certain  period  between  the  indictment  and  the  trial. 

But  it  was  chiefly  in  the  prosecution  for  seditious  meetings  and 
seditious  writimrs  tiiat  the  character  of  the  Government  .^  .  ^ 

o  MaJf  for 

showed  itselfl  The  best  known  of  these  in  the  year  1793  Mditioui 
was  that  of  Muir.  This  young  man,  a  member  of  the  •^*''*«* 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  was  indicted  for  spreading  the 
works  of  Thomas  Paine.  He  ddended  himself  with  great  ability 
upon  the  ground  that  he  had  only  aimed  at  the  reform  of  Parliament. 
1SS&  speech  was  greeted  with  loud  applause,  but  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  summed  up  most  strongly  against  him,  and  asserted  the  strange 
doctrine  that  the  GK>vemment  was  made  up  of  the  landed  interest 
*' As  for  the  rabble,'*  said  he,  **who  have  nothing  but  personal  pro- 
perty, what  hold  has  the  nation  on  them?"  He  sentenced  Muir  to 
fourteen  years'  transportation.  The  severity  of  the  judges  and  the 
frequent  trials  that  the  GK>vemment  ordered  had  not  the  effect  of 
checking  the  popular  feeling.  Delegates  from  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  in  concert  with  the  Friends  of  the  People  and  other 
societies,  assembled  at  Edinburgh.  The  leading  spirits  were  Maurice 
Margarot  and  Joseph  Gerald,  agents  from  London.  These  delegates 
assumed  the  name  of  a  convention,  spoke  of  the  first  year  of  the 
British  BepubHc,  and  otherwise  mimicked  their  French  brethren.  In 
December  the  law  came  upon  them,  and  three  of  them,  with  Margarot 
and  Gerald,  were  transported  for  fourteen  years. 

Up  till  this  time  the  people  as  a  whole  had  been  heartily  with 
Pitt;  but  the  course  of  tiie  year  had  tended  to  change  pj^t „,j-*-  th* 
their  feelings,  the  war  had  been  by  no  means  the  light  cnwiiig  deitn 
undertaking  expected,  and  it  began  to  be  seen  that  its  **''**~» 
continuation  meant  fearful  expenses,  heavy  taxes,  and  a  system  oi 
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goyenunent  but  little  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of 
EngUsh  adnmuBtration*  Some  even  of  Fitt*8  old  fdends  beg^to 
whisper  of  peace,  bnt  his  will  was  not  one  to  yield  to  opposition.  In 
Parliament  he  was  stiU  supreme,  and  in  this  first  beginning  of  diffi- 
culties he  exhibited  the  greatness  of  his  energy  and  his  resources. 
He  branded  with  fierce  words,  which  reminded  his  hearers  of  his 
great  father,  all  who  dared  to  think  of  peace ;  he  openly  avowed  that 
the  idea  was  impossible  till  some  total  change  took  place  in  the 
French  Government,  thus  putting  his  actions  on  their  true  basb. 
Backed  by  his  commercial  friends,  he  found  means  to  continue  the 
subsidies  to  Prussia  and  Austria,  he  purchased  the  adhesion  of  several 
of  the  smaller  German  states,  induced  the  Spaniards  to  continue  a 
war  which  was  wholly  against  their  own  interests,  and  obliged  the 
lesser  Italian  states  to  join  the  coalition ;  he  even  allowed  Russia  to 
perpetrate  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  though  under  protest. 
With  such  eflforts  as  these  he  contrived  to  carry  on  his  war ;  it  was 
not  unreasonably  that  he  became  the  ogre  of  the  French,  the  one 
object  of  their  insatiable  hatred. 

At  home  he  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  policy.  Again  the 
KoA  eontinuei  prosccutions  Went  forward.  So  little  had  the  late  action 
ftlrSSSflJi?*"  of  Government  been  successful  that  discontent  and  the 
writinga.  infadgues  of  the  societies  were  becoming  even  more 

envenomed.  The  English  had  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  Scotch  book; 
two  of  the  great  societies — the  Constitutional  Society  and  the  Corre- 
sponding Society — determined  that  they  too  would  have  a  conven- 
tion. It  seems  to  have  been  a  far  more  real  and  dangerous  thing 
than  the  Scotch  convention.  The  workmen  were  stirred  up,  meet- 
ings were  held  in  all  the  great  towns  attended  by  delegates  from 
London,  revolutionary  songs  were  composed  and  circulated,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  weapons  constructed  and  secreted.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Convention  to  overawe  Parliament 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  Jacobin  Club  overawed  the 
French  Assembly.  The  Government  determined  to  act  as  strongly  as 
possible  against  it,  and  instead  of  accusing  the  leaders  of  seditions 
practices  merely,  tiiey  thought  it  advisable  to  treat  their  conduct  as 
a  great  and  capital  crime,  and  to  bring  them  to  trial  for  high  treason. 
The  leaders  arrested  were  Hardy,  Secretary  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  Home  Tooke, 
the  well-known  opponent  of  Junius^  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Joyce,  author 
of  the  ''Scientific  Dialogues,"  and  tutor  to  Lord  Stanhope's  sons,  Thel- 
wall,  a  political  lecturer  of  some  importance,  and  three  others.    A 
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secret  committee  of  the  Honse,  having  examined  their  books  and 
papeis,  reported  that  there  were  ample  proofs  of  a  traitorous  con- 
spiracy for  overawing  Parliament.  Upon  this  report  the  Govern- 
ment advanced  a  step  further^  and  in  spite  of  the  eager  opposition  of 
the  minority,  carried  through  the  House  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Coipus.  Trials  for  high  treason  followed  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the  prosecution  was  successful,  but  the 
English  trials  did  not  go  off  so  smoothly.  Hardy  was  tried  first  on 
the  28th  of  October.  Sir  John  Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Eldon)  con-, 
ducted  the  prosecution;  but  although  the  evidence, if  true,  tended  to 
show  that  language  of  a  most  seditious  character  had  been  used,  and 
weapons  and  plans  of  insurrection  made,  yet  the  skill  and  eloquence 
of  ErsMne,  who  laid  his  chief  stress  on  the  grave  constitutional 
danger  of  any  enlargement  of  the  Treason  Act,  procured  an  acquittal. 
The  Government  was  not  satisfied.  Home  Tooke  was  also  tried.  He 
defended  himself  with  his  usual  effrontery  and  humour,  and  again 
an  acquittal  was  obtained.  Still  the  Crown  persisted,  and  Thelwall 
the  lecturer  was  tried ;  again  the  accused  was  acquitted.  The  excite- 
ment about  the  trials  was  intense,  the  speeches  of  the  rival  barristers 
were  listened  to  with  extreme  interest,  and  the  acquittals  were  hailed 
with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  It  was  plain  that  a  considerable  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  the  strings  of  repres- 
sion had  been  drawn  too  tight ;  the  line  between  class  and  class  was 
becoming  more  sharply  marked. 

The  same  fact  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  completion  in  this  year 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  new  Tory  party.    Ever  since  the  middle 
of  1792  the  Buke  of  Portland  and  his  friends  had  voted  portijuid  a&d 
with  Government,  but  they  now  openly  joined  it,  and  JJiSSJ^J**" 
were  admitted  to  some  of  thq  best  places.    The  Buke  of  J«i7 1794. 
Portland  became  Secretary  for  the  Home  Bepartment,  Earl  Fitz- 
william  Lord  President,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  Secretary  at  War.    The 
one  point  which  connected  the  new  recruits  with  the  ministry  was 
the  determination  all  felt  to  carry  on  the  war.    Pitt  was  therefore 
hampered  in  two  directions.    When  Parliament  was  opened  on  the 
13th  of  Becember  1794,  there  appeared  to  be  a  growing  feeling  in 
favour  of  peace,  and  Pitt  found  himself  opposed  to  many  d^im  tn 
of  his  old  friends,  the  country  gentlemen ;  but  his  union  J?****- 
with  the  Buke  of  Portland  and  his  party  rendered  a  change  of 
policy  at  present  impossible.    He  was  in  the  hands  of  the  war  party ; 
afraid  of  losing  their  support,  and  buoyed  up  by  an  idle  belief  in  the 
financial  exhaustion  of  France,  he  determined  still  to  carry  on  the 
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war  vigorously.  As  he  was  quite  paramount  in  Parliament  ^  in  spite 
of  an  increased  minority,  he  had  no  difOlculty  in  getting  leave  to  raise 
a  loan  of  eighteen  miUions,  and  to  guarantee  another  large  loan 
to  purchase  the  co-operation  of  Anstria.  He  nevertheless  slightly 
changed  his  tone,  and  confessed  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  a 
peace  that  gave  him  security,  and  allowed  later  in  the  session  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  treating  with  the  present  Gk)vemment  of 
France. 

Amongst  other  minor  difficulties  which  he  had  to  meet  was  the 
The  prinM  of  Constant  embarrassment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Seven 
J^JJjV  years  before  he  had  purchased  the  payment  of  his  debts 

April  %,  1718.  by  a  lie  concerning  his  wife ;  he  was  now  again  j£700,000 
in  debt;  the  only  terms  on  which  he  could  hope  to  get  relieved 
were  that  he  should  marry  legally,  and  the  King  had  chosen  for  him 
a  Princess  of  Brunswick  whom  he  had  never  seen*  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  arranged  the  negotiation,  but  unwisely  suppressed,  what  he 
saw  clearly  himself,  the  absolute  unfitness  of  the  lady  for  the  positioii 
she  was  to  occupy.  He  found  her  Mvolous,  slovenly,  and  quite 
deficient  in  tact.  It  was  impossible  but  that  she  should  be  distaste- 
ful to  any  English  gentleman.  Very  shortly  after  the  birth  of  hei 
child  a  formal  separation  took  place,  and  a  scandalous  dispute  arose, 
which  afterwards  turned  into  a  great  party  conflict  For  the  present 
however,  the  Prince  received  the  price  of  his  unfortunate  bargain. 
The  royal  message  demanding  the  assistance  of  Parliament  waa 
couched  in  humble  language,  and  asked  only  for  some  arrangement 
by  which  the  debts  should  be  ultimately  paid ;  but  even  thus  it 
excited  a  perfect  storm  in  the  House.  None  even  of  the  Prince's  old 
friends  tose  to  defend  him,  and  Pitt  himself,  though  no  friend  of  the 
Prince,  intreated  that  the  matter  might  not  be  examined  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  for  fear  of  the  damaging  effect  of  such  an 
inquiry  on  the  principle  of  an  hereditary  monarchy.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  the  Prince's  income  should  be  raised  from  j£72,000  to 

1  To  show  how  panmoont  he  wu  in  FKrlUmenty  and  how  powerless  the  Oppositloa, 
it  is  only  neoessaiy  to  read  the  list  of  the  Acts  which  passed  Parllvnent  that  year. 
Motion  in  the  Honse  of  Peers  by  Lord  Stanhope  for  non-interference  in  the  intenial 
aflJEiirs  of  France— nnanimonsly  r^ected.  Motion  of  a  like  tendency  In  the  Honse  of 
Commons— negatived.  Motion  in  the  Honse  of  Peers  for  fiusilitating  the  opening  of 
negotiation  with  France— negatived.  Motion  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  wax^ 
carried.  Sundry  motions  for  preparing  the  way  for  peace  with  France— negatived. 
Motion  in  tiie  Honse  of  Commons  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  nation— negatived. 
Another  to  tiie  same  intent  in  the  House  of  Peers— negatived.  Motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  tending  to  a  general  pacification  by  Mr.  Wllberforoe— negatived.  Motion 
of  a  similar  tendency  in  the  House  of  Lords— negatived. 
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j^25,000  a  year,  that  the  reyenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Oomwall  should 
be  set  apart,  which  in  twenty-Beven  years  would  extinguish  the  debt, 
Hnd  that  ^£25,000  a  year  more  should  be  devoted  to  pay  the  interest. 
To  these  enactments  was  added  an  extraordinary  one,  rendering  the 
Ehrince's  seryants  liable  for  any  contract  they  should  enter  into  on  his 
behalf,  and  limiting  legal  remedy  against  the  Prince  to  the  term  of 
three  months. 

Such  demands  upon  the  public  purse  seemed  very  badly  timed, 
when  the  working  classes  were  suffering  very  heavily  g^^rfaMoftii* 
from  depression  of  trade,  from  famine  produced  by  two  iow«r  oImim. 
bad  harvests,  and  from  a  constantly  increasing  burden  ^^''* 
of  taxation.  Discontent  was  m  fact  increasing  widely,  great  political 
meetings  were  held  in  London  and  elsewhere  to  expose  the  abuses 
of  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  Eiots  and  seiditious  writings  were  con- 
stantly on  the  increase,  and  the  Qovemment  thought  the  state  of 
affidrs  BO  critical  that  they  determined  upon  an  autumn  session. 
Three  days  before  Parliament  met  a  monster  meeting  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Corresponding  Society  in  Copenhagen  Fields. 
The  excitement  thus  produced  found  vent  in  an  assault  upon  the 
K'lTig  as  he  went  to  open  Parliament,  one  of  the  win-  AMavit  ou 
dows  of  his  state  coach  was  broken  by  a  stone  or  t*"**"*- 
bullet ;  on  his  return  his  coach  was  again  surrounded  by  an  angry 
mob,  with  shouts  of  "Bread,  bread!  peace,  peace!"  and  he  only 
escaped  with  difficulty  by  driving  rapidly  in  his  private  carriage  from 
St.  James's  to  Buckingham  Palace.  The  King,  who  throughout 
showed  great  courage,  showed  himself  in  the  evening  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  where  he  was  on  the  whole  well  received.  This  act 
of  violence  produced  two  coercive  Bills,  one  to  suppress  seditious  meet- 
ings, the  other  to  extend  the  law  of  treason.  Every  public  meeting 
was  to  be  advertised  by  a  paper  signed  by  resident  householders,  and 
all  meetings  were  liable  to  be  dispersed  according  to  the  Riot  Act 
if  any  two  justices  thought  them  dangerous ;  while  by  the  second 
law,  writing,  preaching,  and  speaking,  were  created  overt  acts,  thus 
rendering  the  offender  guilty  of  treason,  and  writing  or  speaking 
against  the  established  Government  was  made  a  highly  punishable 
crime.  These  Bills  were  commonly  known  as  the  Sedition  and 
Treason  Bills.  They  were  not  passed  without  strong  opposition,  and 
the  use  of  language  on  the  part  of  Fox  so  vehement  as  to  excite  stUl 
further  the  anger  of  the  Tories,  This  party  was  now  enjoying  its 
selfish  triumph  to  the  utmost.  It  became  necessary  again  to  aug- 
ment the  taxes,  and  Pitt  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  levying  duties 
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upon  legadee  and  saceessions.  The  coontiy  gentlemeii  had  soffident 
influence  to  confine  the  Bill  to  the  saccesdon  of  money  and  pezBonal 
property  only,  and  to  exclude  real  property  from  the  action  of  the 
Bill.    This  glaring  injuBtice  was  not  remedied  tiU  1853. 

The  burden  of  taxation  had  much  to  do  with  the  oyertuies  fbi 
^.,  ^  peace  which  were  set  on  foot  in  1796.  Nearly  all  dasBOB 
FtauM  give  in  the  kingdom  had  become  weary  of  the  war.  Pitt,  as 
^'^  '^^^  has  been  seen,  had  been  forced  into  it  against  his  natiual 
tendencies,  and  though,  when  once  embarked  in  the  war  of  opinian^ 
he  had  used  language  of  the  most  overbearing  character,  he  was 
eager,  now  that  he  found  his  hope  of  a  speedy  bankruptcy  of  France 
frustrated,  to  bring  about  an  honourable  peace.  Such  an  opportunity 
was  offered  by  the  changed  character  of  the  French  Gbvemment.  The 
Directory  had  hdd  its  position  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  seemed  to 
give  promise  of  such  stability  as  would  render  negotiatioii  poesible. 
This  change  in  the  Qovemment  of  France  had  been  the  outcome 
of  a  series  of  revolutions  which  had  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession. 

The  Qirondins  had,  contrary  to  their  consdentious  opiniona,  voted  for 
BttronMft  of  ^^^  death  of  the  King.  It  was  in  feust  an  act  of  snidde. 
Fr«neb  ftiidn.  After  this  it  was  usdess  to  oppose  any  demand  of  the 
^^'''  Jacobins;  the  attempt  only  produced  a  violent  straggle 

in  the  Convention,  which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Glrondins  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Ist  of  June.  In  the  place  of 
the  party  thus  annihilated  the  Jacobins  found  themselves  supreme. 
Upon  them  henceforward  lay  the  duty  of  saving  the  Bevolutioii 
within  and  rescuing  France  £rom  foreign  assaults  from  vdthout.  The 
machinery  ojf  Qovemment  to  which  they  trusted  to  obtain  these  ends 
was  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  whose  hands  the  full  powers  of 
the  executive  were  lodged.  As  isdx  as  the  external  defence  of  France 
was  concerned,  the  restless  energy  of  the  new  rulers  was  completdy 
nw  oommittM  snccesafiil.  La  Yend^,  Toulon,  and  Lyons,  the  centres 
of  p«uiABaf«t7.  Qf  oppodtion  within  France,  were  all  reduced.  Garaot 
struck  out  a  new  plan  of  warfare,  and  found  means  to  employ  with 
success  the  masses  with  which  an  almost  unlimited  conscriptioD 
supplied  the  army,  and  from  this  time  onwards  the  French  were 
everywhere  successful.  But  while  exhibiting  this  eneigy  abroad,  in 
France  the  government  of  the  Committee  was  in  the  last  d^;ree 
cruel  and  tyrannical.  Nor  could  the  Jacobins  agree  among  them- 
selves. On  the  one  side  was  a  party  atheistical  in  their  religion, 
communistic  in  their  political  views,  foul  and  blasphemous  in  Uieir 
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langaage.  This  party,  which  predominated  in  the  Commune,  took 
its  name  from  Hubert,  the  editor  of  an  infamous  paper  called  Fhrt 
Duchesne,  It  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  world  by  its  excesses, 
abolishing  religion,  closing  the  churches,  and  holding  a  blasphemous 
service  in  Notre  Dame  in  honour  of  Reason.  On  the  other  side  was 
a  party,  headed  by  Danton,  intent  chiefly  on  success  abroad,  and 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  work  of  destruction  had  gone  far  enough. 
Between  the  two  was  the  party  of  the  Purists,  headed  by  Robespierre 
and  St.  Just,  who  looked  with  equal  hatred  on  the  scandalous  and 
anarchical  conduct  of  the  H^bertists  and  the  indulgent  and  somewhat 
loose  liyes  of  the  followers  of  Danton.  Robespierre  was  atle  to 
attack  and  destroy  both  these  parties  in  turn.  The  H^bertists  were 
the  first  to  fall,  but  very  shortly  after  the  same  &te  befell  the 
Dantonists. 

Atheists  and  indulgents  being  thus  both  removed,  Robespierre  and 
his  party  were  virtually  masters  of  France.  Under  them  ih«R«ign 
the  Terror  knew  no  relaxation.  "The  maxim  of  our  •'*««»• 
policy,"  said  Robespierre, "  ought  to  be  to  guide  the  people  by  reason 
and  the  enemies  of  the  people  by  terror."  Whole  batches  of  victims 
completely  unknown  to  each  other  were  sent  off  together  to  the 
guillotine  under  pretext  of  being  accomplices  in  conspiracy.  Between 
the  20th  of  June  and  the  27th  of  July  1400  people  were  executed. 
But  Robespierre  and  his  firiends  looked  forward  to  some  conclusion 
of  this  state  of  things,  desiring  to  establish  a  purely  moral,  stoical, 
and  deistical  Republic.  As  a  first  step,  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being  was  decreed,  and  a  great  festivity  held,  where  Robespierre, 
decked  with  flowers,  officiated  as  priest.  Thus,  too,  he  began  to  shelter 
the  priests  and  nobles.  The  idea  of  the  cessation  of  the  Revolution 
thoroughly  frightened  some  of  the  worst  among  the  Committee,  and 
Robespierre's  assumption  of  authority  disgusted  them.  They  con- 
trived to  form  a  coalition  with  all  the  discontented  parties,  H^bertists, 
Dantonists,  Girondists,  Royalists,  were  all  ready  to  combine  against 
the  one  man  whose  stoical  purity  seemed  to  insult  them,  and  whose 
cold  implacable  cruelty  gave  them  no  hope  if  they  should  offend  him. 
Robespierre  was  thus  hated  by  the  people,  and  at  enmity  both  with 
the  people  and  the  Committee,  but  was  still  influential  at  the  club 
of  the  Jacobins,  the  Convention,  and  the  revolutionary  Tribunal. 
Knowing  that  an  assault  would  be  directed  against  him,  his  wisdom 
would  have  been  to  strike  first.  To  this  course  St.  Just  urged  him, 
but  he  seems  to  have  relied  upon  his  influence  in  the  Convention, 
and  was  astonished  when  he  found  his  friends  wholly  outnumbered 
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and  a  hearing  lefufied  him.  On  the  27th  of  July  he  was  anested 
i>au  of  with  Conthon^  St.  Just,  and  his  brother.    He  escaped 

Routpiarrt.       ^j^^  flg^  |jq  ^^  Commnne.    For  a  moment  it  appealed 

us  if  an  iosurrection  would  have  reinstated  him.  But  the  richer 
sections  of  Paris  rallied  to  the  destruction  of  their  tyrant^  and  on  the 
following  day  Robespierre,  with  twenty  members  of  the  Commune, 
was  dragged  to  the  sca£fold. 

The  party  which  had  overthrown  Robespierre  were  as  cruel  and 
far  more  depraved  than  he  was.  They  would  gladly  have  continued 
the  Revolution  in  its  most  odious  form.  But  the  Tenor  once 
destroyed,  it  was  impossible  to  check  a  reactionary  movement  The 
revolutionary  Committee  and  Tribunal  were  modified,  the  Commune 
destroyed,  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  dissolved,  and  the  Girondins 
who  had  escaped  execution  recalled.  Such  measures  did  not  please 
the  mob  of  Paris,  still  further  excited  by  the  constant  continuance  of 
famine.  On  the  12th  Qerminal  (April  1),  and  again  on  the  Ist  Prairial 
(May  20),  they  rose  in  insurrection,  invaded  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
vention, clamouring  for  bread  and  the  constitution  of  1793.  For 
BitabifaAnMft  six  houTS  a  wild  tumult  raged  within  the  wall&  But 
2l[^^  soldiers  had  been  collected,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 

oet  17W.  troops  of  the  more  reactionary  Paris  sections  order  was 

restored.  This  was  the  deathblow  of  Uie  democratic  party.  A 
new  constitution  was  drawn  up,  the  executive  power  was  vested 
in  five  directors,  and  two  councils,  the  one  of  500,  the  other  of 
250,  established.  The  hopes  of  the  royalists  had  been  raised  by  the 
late  reactionary  movement.  Finding  themselves  thwarted  by  the 
new  constitution,  the  richer  sections  and  the  partisans  of  reaction 
marched  on  the  Tuileries.  General  Menou  proved  unequal  to  his 
place,  and  the  task  of  defending  the  Assembly  was  given  to  Baixas, 
who  chose  as  his  active  lieutenant  Bonaparte.  With  a  vigour 
unchecked  by  fear  of  shedding  the  blood  of  citizens,  this  young 
officer  brought  up  thirty  cannon  from  the  camp  of  Sablons,  and 
received  the  advancing  insurrectionists  with  such  showers  of  grape, 
that,  though  not  without  a  short  resistance,  they  were  completely 
defeated.  This  was  the  first  step  towards  military  despotism.  The 
new  constitution  came  into  effect  on  the  27th  of  October  17d5. 

Thus,  before  it  was  understood  how  completely  the  army  had  got 
ntk'i  sm  ^®  upper  hand  in  France,  how  completely  &om  hence- 
nsgotuttons  for  forward  its  interests  would  be  military,  the  appeannoe 
'^^^  of  something  more  like  a  permanent  and  orderly  govern- 

ment in  the  shape  of  the  Directory  seemed  for  the  instant  to  give 
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hopes  of  peace.  Towards  that  point  Pitt's  feelings  had  been 
gradually  tending.  Even  as  early  as  December  1795  he  had 
spoken  of  the  possibility  of  an  honourable  peace  should  a  more 
settled  government  ever  be  arrived  at  in  France,  and  since  then  much 
had  happened  to  induce  him  to  lower  his  tone.  In  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  he  had  seen  his  great  coalition  disappear  at  the  Congress  at 
Basle.  He  had  seen  the  complete  ruin  of  his  Quiberon  expedition. 
More  than  that,  all  his  best  tendencies  had  been  shocked  by  the 
consequences  of  his  own  government  at  home.  But  the  opening  of 
his  eyes  to  the  fallacy  of  his  belief  in  the  speedy  bankruptcy  of 
France  and  its  rapid  conquest,  with  which  in  all  his  difficulties  he 
had  hitherto  buoyed  himself  up,  came  too  late.  His  application 
for  peace  through  the  Swiss  minister  (March  1796),  which  the 
King  announced  at  the  close  of  the  session^  met  with  a  very  cold 
reception.  For  the  Qovemment  of  France,  having  just  been  re- 
established on  a  new  and  more  dangerous  basis,  would  listen  to 
no  terms  which  implied  the  restoration  of  the  Low  Countries  to 
Austria ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  Pitt,  after  his  conduct  to  that 
country,  to  suggest  any  other  terms^  the  negotiations  speedily  came 
to  nothing. 

Indeed,  the  French  Bepublic  had  this  year  reached  a  pitch  of  glory 
unequalled  in  the  palmiest  times  of  the  monarchy.  Camot^  who 
waa  again  in  power  as  one  of  the  Directory,  had  conceived  a  plan 
for  a  campaign  of  this  year  upon  a  gigantic  scale.  Three  armies 
were  to  push  out  from  France  and  strike  all  of  them  by  the  three 
different  roads,  of  the  Maine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Po,  at  Vienna. 
Three  young  generals  were  intrusted  with  the  task.  Jourdan  was 
given  tiie  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  Moreau  the  army  of  the 
Bhine  and  Moselle,  Bonaparte  succeeded  Sch^er  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy.  The  preceding  year  the  battle  of  Loano  had 
secured  to  tiie  French  the  Riviera  as  far  as  Savona,  but  the  troops 
were  destitute  of  every  necessary.  Napoleon  aroused  Hftpoieoa*a 
their  enthusiasm  by  promises,  and  in  a  fortnight  had  2Sj2gn. 
separated  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  defeated  the  hm. 
former  at  Montenotte  and  D^go,  and  thrown  them  back  into 
Lombardy,  the  latter  at  Millesimo,  and  again  at  Mondovi,  as  he 
pursued  them  towards  Turin,  and  finally  wrung  from  them  a  treaty 
which  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  Austrians.  Another  fprt- 
night  was  hardly  over  before  he  had  turned  the  Austrian  position 
on  the  Ticino  by  the  passage  of  the  Po  at  Placenza,  driven  them 
from  the  Adda  by  the  victories  of  Fombio  and  Lodi,  and  having 
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chaaed  them  behind  the  Mindo,  secured  the  whole  of  Lombardy  to 
the  FrencL  Bonaparte  completed  the  first  act  of  the  campaign  by 
Becuring  the  line  of  the  Adige  and  forming  the  siege  of  Mantua. 
He  employed  some  weeks  in  conquering  Italy  as  far  south  as  Naples, 
but  &om  this  work  he  was  recalled  by  the  approach  of  an  Austrian 
army  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua.  Wurmser,  marching  by  the  Adige, 
had  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  while  Quasdanowich  was  approaching 
by  the  Ohiesa.  Bonaparte,  giving  up  every  other  object  for  the 
moment,  placed  himself  between  the  armies,  defeated  Quasdanowich, 
at  Lonato  on  the  one  hand,  and  Wurmser  at  Castiglioni  on  the  other, 
and  thus  driving  them  into  the  Tyrol,  resumed  the  siege  of  Mantua. 
Wurmser  made  one  more  effort  to  raise  the  siege ;  again  he  advanced 
with  two  armies,  hoping  to  enclose  the  French.  Davidowich 
descended  the  Adige,  Wurmser  the  valley  of  the  Brenta.  The  battle 
of  Boveredo  destroyed  the  former,  while  Bonaparte,  turning  rapidly 
into  the  valley  of  tiie  Brenta  in  pursuit  of  Wurmser^  came  up  wilh 
and  defeated  him  at  Bassano.  Thus  cut  off  from  Germany,  the 
Austrian  general  had  no  resource  but  to  take  refuge  in  Mantua 
(Sept.  12).  The  Austrians  could  not  leave  their  army  thus  shut 
up  in  Mantua,  and  a  fresh  effort  was  made  to  save  it.  It  was 
again  a  double  attack,  but  after  three  days'  fight,  Alvinzi,  coming 
from  the  east,  was  beaten  at  Areola,  and  the  attempt  failed*  Six 
weeks  later  he  made  one  more  desperate  effort,  but  was  defeated 
again  on  the  plateau  of  Bivoli.  Alvinzi's  attack  had  been  rendered 
the  more  dangerous,  because  upon  the  Maine  and  Ehine  Jourdan  and 
Moreau  had  been  unsuccessM.  There  the  Archduke  Charles  had  in 
a  certain  degree  followed  the  same  plans  as  Bonaparte,  and  directing 
his  whole  force  against  Jourdan,  had  compelled  the  retreat  of  Moreaa 
also.  It  was  to  this  victorious  general  that  the  Austrians  looked  to 
continue  their  defence.  But  Bonaparte,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  repeatedly  drove  him  backwards,  defeated  him  on 
the  Tagliamento,  drove  him  into  the  mountains,  and  defeated  him  at 
Neumarck,  and  finally,  having  secured  the  pass  of  the  Semmeiing, 
and  being  within  eighty  miles  of  Vienna,  he  obliged  the  Archduke 
to  demand  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  opened  negotiations  known  as 
the  Preliminaries  of  L^oben  (April  13),  which  were  completed  under 
the  title  of  Oampo  Formio  on  the  iVth  of  October  1797. 

On  the  Bhine  and  the  Maine  the  two  other  divisions  of  the  general 
Fitt'i  Mcond       plan  had  not  met  with  the  same  success  as  had  attended 

ntgotiationi  for    ^  i. 

peace.  the  arms  of  Bonaparte.    Qreat  and  astonishing  as  his 

progress  had  been,  it  did  not  therefore  seem  as  yet  to  have  closed  all 
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hope  of  peace,  for  which  in  fact  it  had  only  rendered  Htt  more  anx- 
iotiB ;  and  as  the  establishment  of  the  Directory  seemed  to  promise  that 
permanence  to  the  Government  which  Pitt  had  decLired  to  be  the 
indispensable  condition  of  any  hopeful  negotiations,  it  was  deter«- 
mined  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1796)  to  make  a  fresh  effort,  this 
time  direct,  to  negotiate  with  the  Directory.    For  this  purpose  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  despatched  to  Paris.    The  English  believed  that 
they  had  something  they  could  offer  in  exchange  for  any  restorations 
France  might  make.    The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  captured 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  Moore 
and  Abercrombie  had  done  good  service  in  the  West  Indies.    Many  of 
the  islands  there  had  been  taken,  Guadaloupe  almost  alone  remained 
in  French  hands.    These  conquests  they  offered  to  restore.    But  if  the 
French  had  been  unwilling  to  treat  in  the  preceding  year,  their 
snccesses  in  Italy  had  not  rendered  them  more  moderate;  they 
were  at  this  very  time  arranging,  at  the  instigation  of  the  malcontent 
in  Ireland,  represented  by  Wolfe  Tone,  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of 
Ireland  under  the  command  of  General  Hoche,  and  probably  a  still 
greater  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England  itselt    In  fact,  there  was  stiU 
the  aameirremediableobjection — ^theEnglish  still  felt  boundin  honour 
not  to  resign  the  Netherlands  to  France.    ''  On  this  point,"  writes 
Grenville  in  his  instructions  to  Malmesbury,  ^  your  Lordship  must 
not  give  the  smallest  hope  that  his  Majesty  will  be  induced  to  relax." 
There  was  also  another  point  in  the  French  diplomacy  which  rendered 
the  negotiations  dif&cult.    They  could  not  understand  the  position  of 
a  plenipotentiary  who  had  not  absolutely  full  powers  to  act  without 
reference  to  his  own  Court,  and  taking  umbrage  at  the  repeated 
coniiers  who  went  to  and  fro  from  Paris,  declared  their  belief 
that  the  effort  at  peace  was  not  honest  on  the  part  of  England,  and 
that  Malmesbury  had  not  full  powers  at  all;  and  finally,  De  la 
Croix,  a  somewhat  stiff  man  of  the  red  tape  school,  who  had  from 
the  first  behaved  with  considerable  rudeness,  wrote  suddenly  to 
Malmesbury  bidding  him  leave  Paris  within  eighteen  hours.    Thus 
closed  the  second  effort  on  the  part  of  Pitt  to  make  peace,  chiefly 
]mx>ortant  because  it  clears  him  from  the  charge  of  inveterate 
determination  to  continue  the  war,  because  it  throws  the  blame  of 
that  continuance  completely  on  the  French,  and  because  it  shows  the 
effect  which  the  lengthened  efforts  of  England,  especially  the  pres- 
sure on  the  finances,  were  having  upon  the  naturally  peaceful  and 
economical  mind  of  the  minister. 

The  preparations  for  invasion  from  abroad  could  not  be  kept 

ooa.  warn.  £2  B] 
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secret,  and  fresh  and  constant  efforts  had  been  made  to  meet  them. 
pnputtHou  to  Freeh  levies  were  made  both  for  the  navy  and  for  the 
JJJJJJiJJJJ^  army;  supplementary  bodies  of  militia  were  raised; 
iiMMhiBfMiM.  plans  suggested  for  the  establishment  of  large  bodies  <rf 
Irregular  cavalry,  and  the  enrolment  as  irregular  infantry  of  all 
those  who  paid  a  gun  license.  More  than  this,  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  finances,  under  which  the  funds  had  fallen  as  low  as  £53,  a 
new  loan  of  £18,000,000  was  raised  upon  terms  which,  though  we 
should  now  think  very  high,  were  not  then  considered  remunerative. 
The  loan,  which  bore  a  nominal  interest  of  5  per  cent.,  v^as  issaed 
at  £112,  10b.  ;  that  is,  every  £112, 10s.  advanced  was  to  represent 
£100,  thus  practically  reducing  the  interest  to  less  than  4^  per  cent 
Pitt  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  distinct  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  to  raise  tiie  loan  on  these  terms ;  but  the  temper  of 
the  wealthy  classes  and  the  amount  of  riches  still  existing  in  Eng- 
land were  shown  by  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  sub- 
scription list  was  filled.  £1,000,000  was  subscribed  by  the  Bank  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  £400,000  by  the  directors  individually; 
before  the  close  of  the  first  day  £5,000,000  was  subscribed  by  difiTerent 
merchants.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  Monday  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  by  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  the  subscription  was  declared  to 
be  full ;  hundreds  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  go  away.  By  the  poet 
innumerable  orders  came  from  the  country,  scarcely  one  of  which 
could  be  accepted,  and  long  after  the  subscription  was  closed  persons 
continued  coming,  and  were  obliged  to  depart  disapx>ointed.^  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  sent  a  draft  on  sight  of  £100,000,  a  simikr 
sum  was  even  given  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  stauncheit 
opponents  of  the  war.  The  Ministry  subscribed  £10,000  a  piece. 
Such  an  outburst  of  loyalty  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
French  as  to  the  difference  between  the  revolutionaij 
£!^^uote7  temper  of  England  and  of  their  own  country,  but  their 
B«j  Md  BrisfeoL  ignorance  of  the  temper  both  of  England  and  Ireland  wbs 
extreme ;  General  Clark  (subsequently  Napoleon's  War  Minister) 
was  at  this  very  time  asking  Wolfe  Tone  whether  he  thought  it 
probable  that  in  case  of  a  landing  in  Ireland  the  Irish  Lord 
Chancellor  would  join  the  rebels.  On  the  15th  of  December  the 
great  expedition  for  Ireland  set  sail  from  Brest.  Like  so  many 
invasions  of  England,  it  was  thwarted  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  sea 
After  a  stormy  passage  a  few  ships  assembled  in  Bantry  Bay ;  but 

1  It  is  a  corioas  fiust  that  the  subscription  was  filled  in  fifteen  horns  and  twent| 
minutes ;  two  on  Thursday,  six  on  Friday,  six  on  Saturday,  and  one  hour  and  twen^ 
minutes  on  Monday.  ' 
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the  geaeial  had  been  driven  in  another  direction ;  there  were  no  signs 
of  the  eager  Jacobin  npiising  which  the  French  had  expected,  the 
commanders  were  afraid  to  proceed  without  orders  from  Hoche,  and 
the  expedition  straggled  back  again  to  Brest,  with  the  loss  of  four 
line  of  battle-ships  and  eight  frigates.  A  similar  untimely  fate  met 
a  more  desperate  assault  intended  for  the  shores  of  England.  Some 
1500  men,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  liberated  galley-slaves,  and  from 
their  character  known  as  the  "  Legion  noire/'  were  sent  under  Colonel 
Tate  with  the  intention  of  burning  Bristol.  They  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  it  needed  but  the  appearance  of  a  few 
militia  and  yeomanry  under  Lord  Cawdor  (and  it  is  frequently 
said  of  a  few  old  Welsh  women  in  their  red  cloaks  and  hats)  to 
induce  the  crew  of  miscreants  to  take  to  flight.  The  expedition  was 
probably  only  intended  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  to  discover  in  what 
state  of  preparation  England  was,  for  the  negotiations  having  entirely 
ceased,  the  French  were  thiukiug  of  a  great  attack  on  England  itself. 
Tlie  idea  of  invasion  was  a  well-timed  one ;  at  no  time  in  the  war, 
either  before  or  after,  was  England  in  so  critical  a  g^tioijQQ^ 
condition  or  its  existence  so  precarious.  It  had  become  ditum  of 
plain  by  this  time  that  the  strength  of  England,  at  all  '^'^^ 
events  under  the  present  management,  lay  in  two  directions — ^in  its 
enormous  resources  and  capacity  for  paying  money,  and  in  its 
fleet.  Though  such  troops  as  had  been  employed  had  exhibited 
their  usual  bravery,  though  when  well  led,  as  in  India,  their  efforts 
had  met  with  great  success,  it  was  evident  that  the  pr^ent 
ministry,  hampered  by  their  political  relations  and  by  the  incessant 
interference  of  the  King  himself  in  the  army,  was  unable  to  make 
any  real  show  in  the  European  wax.  But  already  in  the  last  four 
years  nearly  eighty  millions  had  been  added  to  the  National  Debt, 
every  variety  of  taxation  almost  had  been  tried  both  to  cover  the  interest 
of  the  accimiulating  debt  and  to  supply  the  yearly  million  to  the 
sinking  fund,  and  men  began  to  think  that  the  sources  of  money 
must  shortly  begin  to  fedl.  And  yet  the  subsidized  armies  abroad 
had  met  with  nothing  but  disaster.  The  North  of  Qermany,  in- 
cluding even  the  King's  electorate  of  Hanover,  had  been  driven  to 
enter  into  a  neutrality.  Prussia  had  in  the  last  year  signed  two 
conventions  of  the  most  amicable  and  friendly  description  with 
France ;  and  the  well-known  selfishness  of  the  Austrian  Court  did 
not  allow  it  to  be  questioned  that,  if  it  saw  its  way  to  permanent 
advantage,  it  also  would  close  its  disastrous  campaign  by  deserting 
the  coalition.    Worse  even  than  that  remained  behind ;  it  seemed 
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as  if  the  country  waa  reall j  upon  the  verge  of  a  Bational  bankraptcj, 
foi  the  amount  of  specie  waa  found  inanfldent  to  cany  on  ti^e 
bnsinefia  of  the  bonntry.  At  the  same  time  that  the  finandal 
strength  of  England  seemed  to  have  been  fruitlessly  exhausted,  her 
permanent  power  upon  the  sea  seemed  on  the  point  of  disappeanng 
also ;  for  not  only  had  the  French  been  lately  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  their  own  nayy,  but  the  successes  of  their  arms  bad  giyen 
them  the  command  both  of  the  fleets  of  Holland  and  Spain.  Holland, 
formed  into  the  Batavian  Bepublic,  had  early  purchased  peace  by 
promising  thirty  ships :  in  the  July  of  the  last  year  Spain  had 
entered  into  a  similar  convention,  and  the  whole  of  her  naval 
resources,  as  many  as  forty  line  of  battle-ships,  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French.  It  was  with  these  combined  armaments  that  the 
intended  descent  upon  England  was  to  take  place.  And  jnst  as  the 
internal  ruin  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  failure  of  external 
fi-nitfi<*ift1  influence,  so  it  appeared  that  the  new-bom  naval  power  of 
our  enemies  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  total  dissolution  of  our 
maritime  force:  for  disaffection  was  widely  spread  among  oui 
sailors,  and  the  year  was  marked  by  the  mutinies  of  St.  Helen's 
and  the  Nore. 

In  point  of  time  it  was  the  financial  difficulty  which  first  arose. 
Konetaiy  "^^  difficulty  was  not  what  is  called  a  commercial  but 

«>'i*>  a  monetary  crisis.    There  was  no  want  of  credit,  tiiers 

was  no  want  of  solid  wealth,  but  there  was  every  chance  of  there 
being  such  a  dearth  of  the  circulating  medium  that  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  business  would  not  be  able  to  be  carried  on,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  meet  engagements  as  they  fell  due,  and 
that  consequently  many  houses  would  be  forced  to  stop  payment 
and  a  general  bankruptcy  be  the  result,  more  especially  as  it 
seemed  probable  that  at  the  head  of  the  banks  that  stopped  pay- 
ment would  be  the  Bank  of  England  itselL  The  causes  of  this 
state  of  things  are  not  very  difficult  to  understand.  The  same  forces 
which  had  been  at  work  to  produce  the  necessary  issue  of  Exchequa 
bills  in  1793  had  continued ;  the  balance  of  trade  had  been  con- 
stantly against  the  country.  The  position  of  Spain,  Italy,  France 
and  Holland  in  the  ranks  of  our  enemies  had  of  necessity  curtailed 
the  number  of  our  purchasers.  The  necessity  of  war  supplies  and 
several  poor  harvests  had  rendered  necessary  the  purchase  of  much 
food  and  of  much  raw  material,  consequently  to  restore  the  balance 
large  payments  in  gold  and  silver  had  to  be  made.  The  great 
subsidies  granted  to  foreign  powers  had  necessarily  been  chiefly  paid 
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in  specie.  Large  compensation  had  been  given  foi  the  freights  and 
cargoes  of  neutral  ships  which  had  been  seized ;  and  the  Qovemment 
for  their  special  purposes  had  had  to  borrow  upwards  of  ten  millions 
in  specie  from  the  Bank.  Threats  of  invasion  had  induced  people 
throughout  the  country  to  realize  their  property  as  far  as  possible; 
this  had  produced  a  run  upon  the  country  banks,  which  had  in  turn 
demanded  their  deposits  from  the  Bai^  of  England.  All  these 
accumulated  causes  had  so  lowered  the  reserve,  that  on  Saturday  the 
20th  of  February  there  was  only  £1,272,000  in  the  Bank  cellars,  and 
it  was  known  that  the  demands  of  the  next  forty-eight  hours  would 
entirely  empty  them.  In  this  crisis  the  Bank  applied  to  the 
Government ;  a  Council  was  immediately  held,  although  gupeuioB  of 
it  was  Sunday,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  forbid-  ••^  p^ymmtt. 
ding  payments  in  cash.  A  meeting  of  merchants  next  day  sanctioned 
this  step,  promising  to  accept  bank  notes  as  legal  tender.  On  ex- 
amination the  Bank  was  found  solvent,  but  a  Bill  was  passed  pro- 
hibiting it  to  pay  in  cash  more  than  twenty  shillings,  or  to  advance 
to  Gk>vemment  more  than  £600,000.  Though  only  intended  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  this  Act  continued  in  operation  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  money  was  comparatively  slight. 

The  danger  caused  by  the  mutiny  was  still  greater :  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  French  Directory  that  the  fleet  of  the  Texel,  composed 
entirely  of  the  Dutch,  the  fleet  at  Brest  which  had  been  collected  for 
the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  great  Spanish  fleet,  should  combine. 
Thos,  an  armament  of  more  than  seventy  ships  of  the  line  would 
sweep  the  English  fleet  from  the  Channel,  and  any  operations  against 
the  island  would  be  rendered  safe.      But  the  check  ibe  invasion 
sustained  by  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  ?•*'''•*  ^^g?^* 
ruined  the  well-conceived  plan.     A  few  days  before  vincent,  Feb. 
Tate  landed  in  England,  the  great  Spanish  fleet  set  sail  ^^'  ^^^^' 
from  Carthagena,  intending  to  join  the  French  fleet  off  Brest  and 
the  Dutch  fleet  off  the  Texel,  and  thus  secure  the  mastery  of  the 
ChanneL    Sir  John  Jervis  was  Admiral  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
•with  him  was  Commodore  Nelson,  and  though  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  twelve  more  ships  than  he  had,  and  1200  more  guns,  he 
deteimined  to  fight    He  contrived  to  separate  nine  Spanish  ^ps 
from  the  main  body,  and  took  four  of  the  remainder,  and  though 
the  separated  ships  joined  the  line  in  the  evening,  and  Jervis  was 
still  outnumbered,  the  Spanish  fleet  retired  into  Cadiz. 

But  thouf^h  the  combined  invasion  was  thus  thwarted,  the  whole 
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danger  for  England,  or  rather  for  Ireland,  was  by  no  means  at  an 
end.  Hoche  had  been  removed  from  the  army  of  the  Ocean  to  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mense.  His  mind  was  constantly  bent 
upon  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and,  acting  nnder  his  influence,  the 
Dutch  Government,  wishing  to  do  something  to  show  that  they  were 
not  entirely  effaced  from  the  list  of  nations,  with  great  efforts 
strengthened  and  equipped  their  fleet  at  the  Texel  till  it  numbered 
fourteen  sail  of  the  Hue,  and  embarked  in  it  their  whole  army, 
15,000  men,  for  an  attack  upon  Ireland.  The  Directory,  taking 
umbrage  at  this  independent  action,  insisted  upon  Hoche,  with 
5000  men,  accompanying  them,  and  on  their  refaaal  began  again  to 
get  ready  their  Brest  squadron  for  a  similar  expedition.  To  watch 
the  Dutch  became  the  duty  of  Admiral  Duncan,  the  care  of  Brest 
was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Bridport  with  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth 
Fortunately  for  England,  the  sailing  of  the  fleets  was  delayed ;  had 
they  sailed  in  the  summer,  as  intended,  they  would  have  found 
England  without  fleets. 

Early  in  the  year  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  among  the  crews  of 
the  fleet  at  Spithead,  with  a  view  to  demanding  redress  of  certain 
Hvtiiiy  ftt  grievances.  These  grievances  were  shared  in  by  all  the 
8vith««d.  seamen  in  the  navy  and  were  very  real    The  pay  and 

pensions  had  never  been  altered  since  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  though 
every  necessary  of  life  had  risen  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent. ;  this 
neglect  was  rendered  particularly  objectionable  as  the  pay  and  penaioni 
of  the  army  had  been  increased  to  suit  the  times.  Many  officers  were 
appointed  by  interest  alone,  and  a  system  of  bare£Eu^  peculation 
was  carried  on  by  those  who  had  the  duty  of  provisioning  the  fleets 
for  the  ships  were  furnished  in  a  great  degree  by  contract  through  the 
purser ;  moreover,  all  the  nautical  arrangements  were  at  this  time 
remarkable  for  extreme  roughness,  almost  brutality,  for  unjust 
severity  of  discipline,  for  arbitrary  power  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  captain,  and  frequent  misuse  of  that  power.  When  Lord 
Bridport,  Lord  Howe's  second  in  conmiand,  signalled  to  put  to  sea, 
every  ship  in  the  fleet  refused  to  obey ;  and  the  next  day  del^ates 
from  every  ship  met  in  the  '  Queen  Charlotte,'  and  the  mutiny  was 
organized.  The  men  behaved  with  perfect  decorum,  and  drew  up 
a  petition,  asking  that  their  wages  should  be  raised  to  suit  the  rise 
of  prices  in  every  direction,  and  that  some  improvement  should 
be  made  in  their  system  of  pensions.  To  the  Admiralty  they  sent 
a  petition,  exposing  the  peculations  of  the  pursers  and  the  un- 
warrantable  hardships  to  which    the   sailor  was  exposed.      The 
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Admiralty  acknowledged  at  once  the  justice  of  the  claim  foi 
advanced  wages,  but  weie  silent  upon  the  other  abuses.  This  did 
not  satisfy  the  men:  three  admirals  were  sent  to  treat  with  them ; 
and  when  an  outburst  of  anger  on  the  part  of  one  of  them  broke  off 
the  conference,  the  red  flag  of  mutiny  was  hoisted  and  the  guns 
loaded.  However,  when  their  demands  were  granted  in  fall,  and  a 
free  pardon  was  sent  them  from  London,  they  at  once  returned  to 
their  duty.  During  the  whole  of  the  outbreak  perfect  order  had 
reigned.  But  the  folly  of  the  Admiralty,  who,  wishing  to  save  their 
credit,  sent  down  a  perverse  order  that  the  marines  should  be  kept 
constantly  ready  to  suppress  mutiny,  led  the  sailors  to  believe  that 
they  were  being  deceived,  and  a  second  outbreak  was  the  result. 
An  attempt  to  suppress  it  by  force  on  board  the  '  London '  ended  in 
a  real  mutiny  among  all  the  ships  then  lying  at  St.  Helen's,  outside 
Spithead.  Lord  Howe,  the  most  popular  of  the  admirals,  known 
among  the  sailors  as  ''  Black  Dick,''  was  intrusted  with  the  difficult 
task  of  recalling  the  fleet  to  its  allegiance.  With  great  skill  he  con- 
trived that  while  their  requests  were  granted,  they  should  seem  to 
be  receiving  rather  than  demanding  a  favour.  He  persuaded  them 
to  write  a  letter  of  contrition  to  himself,  and  apparently  as  the  fruit 
of  his  good  offices,  announced  to  them  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
been  passed  securing  to  them  the  redress  of  grievances  they  had 
demanded,  and  that  considerable  changes  were  to  be  made  among 
the  officers. 

This  wholly  unpolitical  mutiny  was  followed  by  a  more  formid- 
able movement  among  the  ships  at  the  Nore.  It  began  ,f^y^  ^| 
on  board  the  'Sandwich,'  the  flagship  of  Admiral  «ii«Nor«i 
Buckner.  As  in  the  former  case,  delegates  from  the  ^ 
seamen  met  on  board  the  '  Sandwich/  but  the  chief  management  of 
the  mutiny  fell  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  a  seaman  called  Parker, 
a  man  of  good  education,  and  at  one  time  an  officer  in  the  navy,  but 
whose  abilities  as  a  leader  were  spoiled  by  his  arrogant  assumption 
of  dictatorial  power.  Under  his  influence  the  demands  of  the 
mutineers  assimied  a  political  character ;  they  required  a  revision  of 
the  Articles  of  War,  an  increase  of  prize-money,  and  the  dismissal  of 
officers  not  agreeable  to  the  ships'  companies.  All  efforts  to  bring 
the  men  to  reason  were  unavailing.  Lord  Spencer  himself,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  an  interview  with  Parker,  but 
was  met  with  nothing  but  insult.  After  this  the  mutineers  fired 
upon  some  frigates  who  would  not  join  them,  and  blockaded  the 
Thames.    It  became  necessary  to  take  vigorous  measures.    Bills  were 
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passed  without  opposition  strengthening  the  hands  of  Qovemment, 
and  making  it  felony  to  hold  inteicoone  with  the  mutinous  ships. 
Ships  were  got  ready,  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  was  rendered 
difficult  by  the  removal  of  marks,  and  batteries  were  erected  along 
the  river.  Cut  off  from  the  shore,  and  finding  no  sympathy  among 
the  fleets  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  nor  among  even  the  most 
advanced  radicals  on  shore,  although  they  were  joined  by  the  fleets 
of  Admiral  Duncan,  the  mutineers  began  to  give  way.  Ship  after 
ship  slipped  her  cable  and  escaped  from  the  mutinous  fleet,  and  on 
the  15th  of  June  the  '  Sandwich '  herself  was  brought  within  range 
of  the  batteries.  Parker  was  at  once  apprehended,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  hanged.  But  though  the  firmness  of  the  Gk)Temment 
had  secured  them  complete  victory,  they  were  too  conBciona  of  the 
real  abuses  in  the  navy  to  be  severe.  Only  four  or  five  executions 
followed. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  mutiny  was  the  ease  with  which  it 
iMi  loymity  of  '^'^^^  ultimately  suppressed  and  the  proofs  of  underlying 
iiM  mUmb.  loyalty  which  are  visible  throughout  it.  In  the  Channel 
fleet  all  the  offers  of  the  Admiralty,  and  even  of  Parliament,  wers 
regarded  as  delusive  till  the  Eling's  own  sign  manual  was  exhibited, 
upon  which  all  signs  of  mistrust  at  once  vanished.  When  one  of 
the  ships  threatened  to  leave  the  fleet  and  join  the  French,  the  guns 
of  the  rest  of  the  mutinous  fleet  were  at  once  turned  upon  it,  and 
it  was  carefully  blockaded  by  guard-boats ;  and  again,  so  far  from 
sympathizing  with  the  mutineers  of  the  Nore,  the  sailors  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  after  their  return  to  allegiance,  wrote  to  the  delegates 
declaring  that  their  conduct  was  a  scandal  to  the  Britiah  navy. 
Even  at  the  Nore,  where  the  mutiny  had  taken  a  more  political 
form,  every  ship  but  one  struck  the  red  flag  and  hoisted  the  royal 
ensign  on  the  King's  birthday,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  disaffection,  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  one  of  the 
severest  engagements  of  the  time,  was  chiefly  won  for  England  by 
the  crews  of  the  lately  insurgent  fleet 

It  was  well  for  England  that  the  Qovemment  of  France  was  at 
Dteamnizati  ^^^  *^®  ^^  disorgauizcd  that  no  vigorous  effort  could 
of  «he  Fnnoh  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  her  deplorable  condition. 
ooTenuMiit.       rpj^g  ^j^^  q£  ^^  assiguats  had  been  taken  by  another 

form  of  paper  money  called  '*  mandats,"  but  these  too  had  been  rejected 
by  the  people,  who  could  no  longer  be  brought  to  believe  in  paper 
money  of  any  description.  Forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of 
specie,  the  Directory  had  also  found  itseK  compelled  to  have  recourse 
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to  the  old  means  of  laismg  money ;  compnlsoiy  loans  were  establishedy 
tlie  receipts  of  future  years  anticipated,  the  national  goods  sold  for 
whatever  they  would  fetch,  and  money  raised  at  the  most  ridiculous 
interest  These  financial  arrangements  gave  rise  to  much  nefarious 
speculation  and  stock-jobbing ;  the  business  of  the  army  to  still 
more;  and  the  newly  enriched  speculators,  emancipated  from  the 
pressure  of  the  terror  and  devoid  of  all  the  nobler  sentiments  of 
republicanism,  were  a  mere  set  of  selfish  voluptuaries.  In  such  a 
dissolution  of  morality  and  public  spirit  it  was  plain  that  the 
royalists  had  their  chance,  and  in  the  year  1797  sufficient  members 
of  their  party  were  elected  to  change  the  majority  of  the  two  councils. 
The  representative  body  immediately  entered  into  a  straggle  with  the 
executive  Directory ;  and  in  that  Directory  were  Barras,  a  revolutionary 
at  heart  though  the  leader  of  all  the  dissoluteness  of  the  time, 
Barth^lemy,  the  negotiator  of  Basle,  who  appears  to  have  been  royalist 
in  his  tendencies,  and  Camot,  an  upright  republican,  but  yet  under 
the  influence  of  the  dread  of  the  old  terror.  It  was  plain  that  if  the 
Revolution  was  to  be  saved  it  must  be  done  by  violent  means,  and 
BewbeU  and  Lar^veili&re,  the  remaining  directors,  with  the  assistance 
of  Barras,  determined  to  save  it  at  the  cost  of  a  eotfp,  W^tat  carried 
out  by  the  army.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept  4, 1797), 
Camot  and  Barthdlemy,  with  fifty  of  the  obnoxious  majority,  were 
arrested,  and  all  chance  of  a  royalist  reaction  was  for  the  time  over. 
Bonaparte  was  now  convinced  that  the  ultimate  fate  of  France  must 
be  with  the  army,  in  other  words,  that  it  must  lie  with  himself,  but 
with  great  wisdom  he  determined  to  wait  the  turn  of  events. 

While  the  parties  were  thus  struggling  in  France,  and  there 
seemed  a  chance  of  an  entire  change  of  feeling,  the  English 
ministry,  very  seriously  anxious  for  peace,  again  opened  vegotutiou 
n^otiations.  The  Preliminaries  of  L4oben  had  in  feu^t  *^  ^^®- 
removed  what  should  have  been  the  sole  difficulty ;  it  was  impossible 
that  England  should  continue  to  hold  out  on  the  subject  of  the 
Low  Countries  when  Austria  had  herself  entered  into  a  private 
treaty  to  abandon  them.  A  passport  was  therefore  demanded,  and, 
somewhat  unfortunately.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  again  fixed  upon 
as  the  negotiator.  He  went  to  Lisle,  presented  his  plan  of  a  treaty, 
and  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  was  going  well.  Englapd 
consented  to  restore  all  her  conquests  with  the  exception  of  the  Isle 
of  Trinidad,  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  Ceylon.  But  this  was  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  quarrel  was  at  ite  height  in  Paris; 
intent  upon  ite  own  aflfairs,  the  Directory  suffered  the  negotiations 
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to  drag  on,  and  when  at  length  the  republican  party  won  their 
yictory  on  the  18th  Fractidor,  the  negotiations  were  saddenly 
broken  off  on  the  old  ground  that  Mabnesbury  had  not  got  fall 
authority.  The  real  reason  is  obvious, — ^the  x>arty  t^  power,  who 
relied  on  the  army,  knew  that  the  power  of  the  army  was  immensely 
increased  by  a  state  of  war. 

The  termination  of  the  negotiations  was  at  once  followed  by  a 
vigorous  continuation  of  the  war.  Lord  Malmesbury  had  been  but 
jj^^^  ^  a  few  weeks  in  England  when  the  Dutch  fleet  found 

ompawunm.  itself  ready  at  length  to  sail  from  the  TexeL  But  the 
^  '  delay— caused  by  the  weather,  the  absence  of  Hoche,  and 
the  factions  of  Paris — had  almost  deprived  it  of  its  terrors.  Even 
when  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  had  been  in  mutiny  in  the 
Thames,  Dxmcan  had  maintained  the  appearance  of  a  blockade ; 
keeping  his  two  faithful  ships  within  sight  of  the  land,  he  had 
kept  up  so  regular  a  succession  of  signals,  as  though  sending 
his  orders  to  a  fleet  outside,  that  the  Dutch  never  found  out 
that  there  were  only  two  ships  watching  them.  When  at 
length  they  sailed  Duncan's  fleet  outnumbered  theirs  by  one  ship. 
He  had  withd^wn  for  an  instant  to  Yarmouth  roads  to  refit,  but 
apprised  in  time,  he  was  enabled  to  fall  upon  the  Dutch  fleet  before 
it  had  left  the  coast  of  Holland.  He  contrived,  although  the  enemy 
was  in  dose  order,  to  come  between  them  and  the  shore,  and  after 
a  close  combat,  which  recalled  the  old  days  of  the  rivahy  between 
England  and  Holland,  by  four  o'clock  on  the  11th  of  October 
he  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Winter, 
together  with  seven  other  ships  of  the  Hue,  two  5&-gun  shipe^ 
and  two  frigates.  The  bold  manoeuvre  of  passing  between  the 
enemy  and  the  shore  was  a  source  of  some  danger,  as  the  fleets 
drifted  close  inland  during  the  action,  but  Duncan  skilfully  saved 
both  his  own  fleet  and  his  prizes.  The  action  was  watched  by 
crowds  from  the  Dutch  shore.  This  battle  put  an  end  to  the 
danger  of  immediate  invasion,  though  it  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
French  with  a  determination  to  carry  on  that  invasion  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  following  year,  when  great  preparations  were  made 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Bonaparte. 

The  breach  of  negotiations  at  Lisle  was  followed  on  the  17th 
^^  of  October  by  the  completion  of  the  Peace  of  Gampo 

ounpoFocnio.  Fomiio,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  Preliminaries 
^^^''  of  Ldoben.     This  peace  secured  to  France  the  pos- 

session of  Belgium,  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  and  the  Ionian 
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Isles,  and  acknowledged  the  establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public, consisting  of  the  provinces  conquered  in  Italy  from  the 
Austrians,  the  Pope,  and  Venice ;  while  Austria  received  in  exchange 
Venice  itself  and  its  eastern  provinces,  Friuli,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia. 
France  thus  lay  not  only  triumphant  in  Europe,  but  with  the 
Rhine  for  its  frontier,  and  for  outposts  four  republics  pledged  to 
uphold  its  revolutionary  ideas.  But  in  acquiring  this  position  the 
rights  of  peoples  had  been  trampled  upon.  A  few  months  later  saw 
Switzerland  appended  to  France,  while  the  occupation  of  Rome  seemed 
to  give  colour  to  the  assertion  that  the  Revolution  was  atheistical. 
The  whole  turn  of  events  was  such  as  to  justify,  even  to  necessitate, 
subsequent  European  interference. 

The  peculiar  manner  in  which  Ireland  has  been  conquered,  peopled, 
and  managed,  renders  questions  regarding  this  country   oam,j^^^ 
most  intricate  and  difficult.    There  is  seldom  a  single  stteDdiac  iha 
interest  to  be  traced  which  is  not  crossed  by  numerous  ***^**^ 
dde  winds,  which  render  the  development  of  political  questions 
crooked  and  complicated.    The  Roman  GathoHc  interest,  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  the  old  Irish  interest,  the  Anglo-Irish  interest,  the 
interest  of  the  English  ascendancy,  the  claims  of  the  Presbyterians 
as  contrasted  with  the  National  Church,  are  constantly  crossing  and 
zecrossing.    At  no  time  was  this  complication  so  great  or  this  diffi- 
culty so  insoluble  as  in  the  years  which  followed  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  tends  to  throw  a  certain  light 
npon  the  conduct  of  the  GK)vemment  of  England  during  ireeaHiiy  for 
these  years  of  difficulty.  Pitt  and  his  more  intimate  •^''»*<». 
Mends  had  already  firmly  decided  in  their  own  minds  that  one  cure 
only  was  possible  for  Irish  evils — a  close  and  complete  legislative 
union  with  England.  The  action  of  the  Whig  Qovexnment  in  1782 
had  been  ostensibly  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction ;  the  triumph 
of  Grattan  and  the  volunteers  had  been  won  when  legislative  dis- 
union was  granted,  and  what  we  should  now  speak  of  as  Home  Rule 
established.  The  party  which  triumphed  on  that  occasion  was  not 
the  Irish  party,  or  the  Catholic  party,  but  the  Protestant  aristocracy. 
The  anti-national  character  and  exclusive  nature  of  the  party  in 
power  was  shown  by  the  rejection  of  all  Pitt's  efifbrts  at  parliamentary 
reform.  The  independent  Irish  Parliament  was  indeed  fcdl  of  able 
speakers ;  men  who  carried  the  art  of  rhetoric  and  of  clothing  little 
thought  in  magnificent  language  to  the  highest  pitch.     But  it  is  not 
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im&ii  to  take  as  a  sample  of  the  practical  excellence  of  the  manage- 
ment of  what  we  may  speak  of  as  the  Home  Bnlers,  the  condition  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dublin.  It  was  a  noble  institntion ;  about 
£16,000  a  year  was  spent  on  it ;  120  noblemen  and  wealthy  gentry 
were  on  its  committee ;  yet  after  just  ten  years  of  Irish  management^ 
a  committee  of  inquiry  reported  that  out  of  upwards  of  2000  infanta 
yearly  consigned  to  its  care,  the  average  that  survived  was  130. 
They  were  sent  up  in  scores,  in  open  baskets,  from  distant  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  arrived  crushed  and  half  lifeless,  to  be  tossed  aside, 
without  care  or  inquiry,  into  the  kenneL  Twenty-one  committee-men 
formed  a  quorum,  yet  never  once,  except  when  places  were  to  be 
given  away,  had  that  quorum  met,  and  for  years  the  treasurer,  to 
whom  the  management  had  been  confided,  had  been  absolutely  bed- 
ridden. All  that  can  be  alleged  in  excuse  for  the  bad  management, 
of  which  this  is  r.  sample,  is  that  the  Constitution  of  1782  had  not 
been  thoroughly  tried.  Deprived  by  law  of  its  power  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  yet  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  allowing  the  country 
to  act  as  if  completely  independent,  the  Government  had  had  recourse 
to  indirect  influence  for  establishing  its  power.  While  the  franchise 
and  the  representation,  all  official  places  and  all  professions,  except 
the  medical  profession,  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  Protestants^ 
who  were  also  the  possessors  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  soil,  (Govern- 
ment had  found  it  possible  by  bribery,  direct  or  indirect,  to  command 
a  constant  majority  in  Parliament  of  those  who  were  eager  to  uphold 
the  English  connection  and  the  Protestant  ascendancy.  But  the 
very  fact  of  its  thus  acting  had  placed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Protestant  population  in  opposition  to  Gk)vemment. 

Among  the  Protestants  themselves  there  were  formed  two  great 
iriihoppoiitioB  parties,  who  may  be  called  roughly  Whigs  and  Tories; 
to  OOTimmmt.  qu  the  One  side  those  placemen  and  pensioners  who  sup- 
ported the  English  Government,  and  on  the  other  those  aristocratic 
families  and  coimections  (probably  by  no  means  purer  or  higher^ 
minded  than  their  opponents)  who  wished,  as  the  Whig  aristocracy 
had  wished  in  England,  to  be  masters  of^the  Government,  and  to 
rule  Ireland  almost  as  a  separate  nation.  Of  these  great  connections 
the  typical  men  were,  of  the  Tories,  the  family  of  the  Beresfords,  led 
by  the  ability  of  Fitzgibbon  the  Chancellor,  and  of  the  Whigs,  the 
fjEunily  of  the  Ponsonbys,  led  by  the  genius  of  Gfattan.  Around  the 
Opposition  party  there  naturally  collected  those  men  who  were  really 
reformers  at  heart,  and  the  Opposition  was  thus  enabled  to  use  cries 
and  watchwords  which  were  not  only  specious  and  plausible,  but 
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which  really  touched  the  great  evils  of  the  country.  The  first  of 
these  evils  was  the  preposterous  amount  of  GK)yermiient  influence ; 
and  the  obvious  way  in  which  that  influence  might  be  reached  was 
by  a  reform  of  Parliament,  for  nothing  could  be  more  abominable 
than  the  arrangement  by  which  members  were  elected.  It  was 
worse  even  than  in  England ;  by  far  the  larger  number  of  seats  were 
either  private  or  Qovemment  property,  and  nominees  were  appointed 
under  distinct  conditions,  and  their  votes  secured  by  distinct  and 
well -understood  bargains ;  every  man's  price  and  every  man's 
expectation  were  actually  entered  like  a  list  of  merchandise  in  the 
Government  books.  A  second  point  was  the  fact,  that  not  only  all 
political  power,  but  till  the  year  1793  almost  aU  social  position 
was  denied  to  the  Boman  Catholics.  On  the  first  of  these  points  the 
opponents  of  Government  were  agreed ;  they  were  perfectly  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  injuring  Government,  to  press  constantly  for  a  large 
reform  biU.  On  the  second  point  there  was  a  &r  greater  difference 
of  opinion.  Grattan,  though  himself  a  Protestant  and  a  Mend  to 
the  Protestant  ascendancy,  was  great  enough  to  urge  constantly  the 
relief  of  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
his  Mends,  however  much  they  might  from  time  to  time  for  political 
purposes  uphold  the  Catholic  claims,  were  in  &ct  thoroughly  opposed 
to  anything  which  would  injure  their  own  Protestant  ascendancy. 
There  was  thus  a  sprt  of  show  of  union  between  the  Protestant 
nationalists  and  the  Catholics,  but  at  heart  disunion  and  dislike. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  effect  upon  the  Protestant  population  Home 
Bule  may  have  had,  it  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  grievuieM  of 
alleviated  the  position  of  the  Irish  peasants.  Their  tt«p«Miitiy. 
landlords  were  still  Englishmen,  Protestants,  conquerors,  and  harsh 
landlords.  The  Church  of  England  still  demanded  its  tithes.  The 
aristocracy  and  gentry  had  neglected  their  duties  till,  as  has  been 
well  said,  they  forgot  they  had  duties  to  perform ;  they  were  hope- 
lessly corrupt,  both  morally  and  politically.  The  independence 
which  the  peasantry  were  taught  by  the  inflated  language  used  in 
Parliament  to  believe  they  had  already  acquired  seemed  to  them  a 
bitter  deception ;  and  their  belief  in  the  villany  of  the  rulers  who 
had  tricked  them,  and  in  the  complete  slavery  and  hardshi|>  of  their 
own  position  as  Roman  Catholics,  was  envenomed  by  the  expressions 
which  the  Opposition  allowed  itself  to  use  in  its  assaults  on  Govern- 
ment. They  were  thus  ripe  for  rebellion.  Indeed,  for  many  years 
they  had  been  filling  Ireland  with  outrages.  All  sorts  of  combina- 
tions had  been  made  against  rent-coUectord  and  tithe-proctors.    In 
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Munster  arose  the  Society  of  the  White  Boys  and  the  followen  of 
Captain  Right.  Ck)mbinatioii8  were  also  directed  against  the  farmen 
of  taxes,  who  most  shamelessly  abased  their  position.  Absenteeism 
was  the  curse  of  Ireland.  While  the  middleman  of  the  absentee 
landlord  racked  the  wretched  cotter  for  his  rent,  the  middleman  of 
the  absentee  parson  racked  him  for  his  tithes.  They  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  their  payments  in  interest-bearing  bonds,  and  when 
the  wretched  peasant  was  unable  to  meet  those  bonds,  he  became 
practically  the  slave  of  the  tithe  feurmer,  who  compelled  him  to  do 
his  farm  work  for  him  as  the  price  of  his  forbearance  to  put  the  law 
in  execution. 

The  executive  machinery  of  the  Qovemment  in  Ireland  was  notstrong 
WMkiMM  of  enough  to  keep  order.  The  outrages  of  the  Catholics 
tte  tMcutivt.  \^  frequently  to  be  met  by  the  voluntary  efforts.of  their 
enemies,  which  soon  degenerated  into  counter-outrages.  Thus  there 
arose  in  Munster  a  constant  cruel  war  between  the  two  religions.  In 
the  north  of  Ireland  it  was  worse,  for  the  hatred  between  the  reli- 
gions was  there  more  pronoimced.  In  dread  of  outrages  similar  to 
those  of  the  south,  the  Protestants  began,  in  the  roughest  and  most 
illegal  manner,  to  deprive  the  Catholics  of  arms,  which  indeed 
they  had  no  right  to  cany ;  and  the  Catholics  were  driven  to  form 
themselves  into  lawless  societies  xmder  the  name  of  Defenders,  in 
opposition  to  which  there  arose,  about  the  year  1790,  the  organization  of 
the  Orange  Lodges ;  and  there,  too,  a  cruel  civil  war  began  to  be  waged. 

While  Ireland  was  in  this  miserable  condition,  while  the  liberty 
EflMtof  which  the  wretched  peasantry  had  been  promised  had  en- 

2JJ^^[^  ^  tirely  disappeared,  while  the  upper  classes  of  all  parties 
vrdMd.  seemed  in  the  last  degree  degraded,  and  the  ascendancy 

of  the  useless  and  tyrannical  Church  fixed  for  ever,  the  great  news 
of  the  French  Revolution  came.  Even  in  more  sober  England 
men's  hearts  were  stirred  within  them  at  the  promise  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  race ;  among  the  suffering  passionate 
Irish,  with  their  impulsive  and  sanguine  dispositions,  the  effect  was 
far  greater.  But  the  class  who  were  at  first  chiefly  influenced 
by  it  were  not  the  Roman  Catholics — although,  no  doubt,  for  them 
too  it  seemed  to  promise  at  least  a  share  in  the  franchise, — ^but 
the  Northern  Presbyterians  and  Dissenters,  republican  from  thei> 
origin,  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  religious  creed,  equally 
oppressed  with  the  Catholics  by  a  proud  and  dominant  Church,  and 
more  keenly  alive  to  that  abominable  system  of  government  which 
touched  the  Protestant  more  nearly  than  the  Catholic,  because  he 
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alone  had  any  share  in  it.  Ulster,  and  especially  the  town  of  Bel- 
fast, were  the  great  centres  of  the  republican  and  Jacobin  feelings, 
together  with  Dablin,  where,  as  was  natural,  the  more  lively,  ambi- 
tious, and  freethinking  elements  of  society  were  chiefly  to  be  found. 

There  were  thus  to  be  somehow  handled  and  managed  by  Qovem* 
ment  a  strong,  vicious,  reckless,  constitutional  opposi-  sijiieiatfM  of 
tion,  in  connection  with  a  few  men  honestly  desiring  tiwCJovMiimeiit. 
the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland,  and,  as  a  necessary  step, 
thorough  parliamentary  reform ; — secondly,  a  great  body  of  Catholics, 
of  which  the  higher  and  more  respectable  part  desired  the  gradual 
alleviation  of  their  position,  and  joined  with  the  Opposition, 
not  from  dislike  to  the  English  connection,  but  because  the  sup- 
porters of  Government  influence  seemed  inclined  to  refuse  every 
demand ;  and  of  which  the  lower  part,  in  wild  misery  and  ezdte- 
ment,  was  waging  a  lawless  war  both  in  the  north  and  south ; — and 
thirdly,  a  very  considerable  body  of  men,  dissenters  of  the  North, 
and  freethinkers  of  Dublin,  who,  touched  by  the  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution,  desired  an  entire  overthrow  of  the  Government, 
and  were  wUling  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France  for 
the  destruction  of  the  English  connection. 

It  is  plain  that  of  these  sections  two  were  chiefly  dangerous — the 
Koman  Catholic  peasant,  who  hated  the  Protestant,  and  FonutioB  of 
the  republican  Protestant,  who  hated  the  Government  ^JJjSd^ 
and  hated  the  Catholic  also.  While  these  were  separate  iri«iun«B. 
it  might  be  possible  to  play  off  one  against  the  other.  In  this  the 
few  reckless  men  who  desired  a  complete  change  of  Government  saw 
the  cause  of  their  weakness.  The  most  prominent  of  these  was 
Wolfe  Tone,  a  young  barrister,  the  son  of  a  Dublin  coachmaker, 
who  for  personsd  reasons  as  he  openly  confessed — ^because  certain 
su^estions  of  his  had  not  been  well  received  in  England — ^was  the 
determined  enem^^  of  everything  English.  Nominally  a  Protestant, 
really  a  freethinker,  to  him,  and  to  several  others  like  him, 
religious  disputes  appeared  merely  ridiculous ;  and  the  brilliant  idea 
seized  him  of  uniting  those  two  sections  of  people  which  were  really 
dangerous  to  England — the  Northern  Republican  and  the  National 
Roman  Catholic — and  of  thus  forming  the  great  Society  of  the 
United  Irishmen.  It  was  plain  that  great  difficulties  must  arise 
in  realizing  such  a  scheme.  Much  as  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
hated  England,  they  undoubtedly  hated  Catholics  more ;  much  as 
the  Catholics  hated  England,  undoubtedly  they  hated  Protestants 
more.     Still,  it  might  be  the  policy  of  both  parties  to  bury  for  a 
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time  theii  great  hatred,  and  to  make  common  caiiBe  on  that 
point  which  they  had  in  common.  Wolfe  Tone  and  hia  republican 
friends,  entirely  careless  of  religion,  formed  an  excellent  connediDg 
link.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  betook  himself  to  Belfast,  to 
take  advantage  of  a  great  celebration  to  be  held  there  in  honour 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  and  there 
established  his  Society,  as  he  seems  already  to  have  done  in 
part  in  Dublin.  Its  ostensible  views  as  put  forward  in  the  pro- 
gramme were,  that  the  weight  of  English  influence  was  so  great 
as  to  require  the  cordial  union  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  main- 
tain liberty,  that  the  only  constitutional  way  of  opposing  that  influ- 
ence was  reform  of  Parliament,  and  that  no  reform  was  practicable 
which  did  not  include  Irishmen  of  every  religious  persuasion*  Tone 
noped,  by  thus  setting  prominently  forward  the  advantages  which 
eadi  party  was  desirous  of  gaining,  to  win  the  adhesion  of  both. 

But  the  Catholics  themselves  were  not  a  wholly  united  body. 
^^^^^^^^  Unable  to  find  any  more  legitimate  means  of  making 

•noafftiw  themselves  heard,  they  had,  since  1782,  intrusted  th^ 
oathoiioi.  interests  to  a  central  committee  at  Dublin,  consisting  of 

some  of  the  most  important  nobility  and  gentry  of  tiieir  party,  as 
well  as  of  others  of  a  more  violent  stamp.  The  temper  of  the 
English  Government  was  such,  that  fairly  friendly  relations  subsisted 
between  it  and  the  Bishops  and  more  educated  part  of  the  Catholics. 
Pitt  was  himself  a  friend  to  the  Catholic  claims  in  England.  Many 
of  the  restrictions  had  been  already  removed  from  the  Catholics 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  neither  Pitt  nor  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  thought  it  impossible  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  Irish  should  proceed  by  the  same  steps  as  in  England.  This 
feeling  was  rendered  much  stronger  by  the  French  Revolution.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  the  dogmatic  and  highly  organized  Boman 
Church  should  become  the  champion  of  disorder  and  atheism,  and 
Pitt  hoped  by  attaching  them  to  himself  to  find  in  them  a  support 
against  the  spread  of  the  revolutionary  principles  which  were  his 
great  dread.  The  Catholics  thus  became  an  object  of  contention  to 
the  extreme  parties ;  on  the  one  side  the  Nationalists  and  United 
Irishmen  sought  to  win  them  by  holding  oat  hopes  of  regaining  their 
supremacy  by  reform  of  Parliament,  and  of  a  consequent  alienation 
from  English  policy  which  might  well  inyolve  a  complete  change  in 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the  restoration  of  much  property  to  its 
old  Roman  Catholic  owners ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  English 
Government  attempted  to  outbid  its  rivals,  and  to  attach  the  Catho- 
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lies  moie  closely  to  the  English  interests,  by  granting  them  imme- 
diately a  large  measure  of  relief.  As  was  natural,  this  auction 
terminated  in  a  split  among  the  Catholics  themselves.  In  1791  a 
portion  of  the  Committee  sent  up  very  reasonable  demands  in  a 
petition,  signed  by  upwards  of  sixty  names.  These  petitioners  re- 
presented the  moderate  and  better  part  of  the  Catholics,  who  would 
have  been  willing  to  accept  the  legitimate  offers  of  the  English 
Government ;  but  the  majority,  inspired  by  the  revolutionary  feel- 
ings  of  the  time,  and  eagerly  desirous  for  the  complete  restoration 
of  their  position,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  petition  as  their  own, 
and  drove  the  sixty  signatories  from  the  Committee.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  Wolfe  Tone,  entering  into 
dose  connection  with  the  revolutionary  society  at  Belfast,  which 
they  no  doubt  intended  to  use  as  a  cafs-paw  only,  until  they  should 
attain  that  complete  Catholic  ascendancy,  which  could  scarcely  fedl 
to  result  from  a  thorough  Reform  Bill  if  connected  with  the  removal 
of  religious  disabilities. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  the  Gk)vemment  did  not,  in  the 
presence  of  the  very  obvious  danger  which  had  arisen,  ^^^^^ 
and  when  the  country  was  full  of  disturbance,  act  mmtoftii* 
vigorously  in  support  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  or  ^^•™'*^ 
at  least  confine  itself  to  giving  such  measures  of  relief  as  would  have 
satisfied  the  seceders  of  the  Catholic  committee.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  those  who  had  charge  of  the  government  in  Ireland, 
perpetually  urged  upon  the  English  Cabinet  the  necessity  of  support- 
ing the  English,  declaring  that  the  real  contest  would  ultimately  be 
between  the  Irish  nationalists  and  the  English  settlers.  But  Pitt 
could  not  give  up  his  idea  that  relief  to  the  Catholics  was  necessary. 
He  suffered  Eichard  Burke,  a  foolish  young  man,  to  act  apparently 
in  his  name,  and  to  hold  out  hopes  to  the  more  advanced  Catholic 
party.  The  Cabinet,  indeed,  subsequently  denied  having  given  him 
any  authority,  but  as  undoubtedly  Pitt  had  given  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Secretary,  it  was  very  hard  to  prove  this  dis- 
claimer. Consequently,  in  the  session  of  1792,  both  the  Belfast 
republicans  and  the  Catholic  committee  sent  up  petitions  to  Par- 
liament of  a  very  strong  description.  They  were  both  rejected,  and 
in  their  place  a  measure  was  introduced  by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe, 
apparently  with  the  consent  of  Government,  admitting  Catholics  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  removing  restrictions  on  their  education, 
and  repealing  the  Inter-marriage  Act.  It  was  only  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  by  Government  influence,  that  tMs  Bill  was  passed 
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througli  the  House,  for  the  Protestant  feeling  in  Parliament  was  veiy 
strong.  Langrishe's  measure  was  no  doubt  a  righteous  one ;  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  at  the  moment  concession  to  the  Catholics  was 
wise,  especially  when  it  was  purchased  by  unpopularity  among  the 
Protestants.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  both  now  and  in  his 
subsequent  action,  Pitt  was  influenced  by  a  detestation  of  the  ini- 
quitous means  by  which  Ireland  was  governed.  He  did  not  care 
much  about  shocking  his  majority  of  pensioners,  or  weakening 
English  ascendancy,  being  fully  determined  that  before  long  that 
ascendancy  should  give  place  to  a  wider  and  less  provincial  scheme 
of  Qovemment,  produced  by  a  complete  union. 
The  effect  of  the  measure  at  first  was,  however,  certainly  not  salu- 
tary. Signs  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Gk)vem- 
of        meut,  and  the  foolish  conduct  of  Richard  Burke,  excited 


tiM  cathAiiet.  ^^  Catholics  of  the  United  Irish  party  to  raise  still 
higher  claims,  and  to  attempt  to  insist  upon  them  by  overawing  the 
Government  Determined  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
real  wishes  of  their  party,  the  committee  contrived  to  summon  a 
general  convention  of  Catholics  in  Dublin,  each  parish  sending  up 
its  representatives.  This  Parliament  met  in  what  was  called  the 
Back  Lane,  under  the  presidency  of  Edward  Bume,  a  well-known 
Catholic  merchant  of  extreme  views.  The  members  drew  up  a 
petition,  demanding  the  franchise  for  the  Catholics,  and  sent  it  direct 
to  England,  attempting  thus  to  overrule  their  own  Irish  Government 
At  the  same  time.  Tone  and  Napper  Tandy,  the  leader  of  the  Dublin 
malcontents,  attempted  to  arm  their  threatening  counter-parliament 
with  military  power,  by  raising,  in  imitation  of  the  old  volunteers,  a 
body  whom  they  called  the  National  Guards.  The  vigour  of  Fits- 
gibbon  nipped  this  plan  in  the  bud.  He  issued  a  proclamation 
against  the  assembling  of  men  in  arms,  and  as  though  to  prove  how 
much  a  little  vigour  would  effect,  and  how  easily  the  movement 
might  at  that  time  have  been  suppressed,  the  muster  which  should 
have  taken  place  the  following  day  was  attended  by  three  men  only, 
of  whom  Napper  Tandy  was  one.  But  the  petition  of  the  Conven- 
tion had  been  well  received  in  England;  the  Government  there 
persisted  in  overriding  the  wishes  of  the  Lord  lieutenant,  and  with 
every  appearance  of  having  yielded  to  pressure,  in  1793,  Major 
Hobart,  tiie  Chief  Secretary,  ia  accordance  with  instructions  from 
catiioue  Beu«f  I^^^^^^i  introduced,  and  by  Government  influence 
Biu  paH«d.  forced  down  the  throat  of  an  unwilling  House  of  Com- 
^^^^'  monsj  a  second  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  admitting  Catholica 
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to  the  grand  jurieB,  magistracy,  and,  finally,  to  the  franchise,  at  the 
same  time  repealing  the  Act  which  prohibited  the  bearing  of  arms. 
The  Government  had  now  gone  as  far  as  it  intended  to  go.  It  had 
apparently  made  its  concessions  with  a  bad  grace,  and  to  the  wrong 
people.  As  Lawrence  Parsons,  a  singularly  sensible  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  pointed  out,  the  Bill  gave  the  franchise,  bnt  still 
refused  to  the  CathoHcs  the  right  of  sitting  in  Parliament.  As  the 
franchise  was  very  low,  it  virtually  threw  the  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  lower  Catholics,  while  excluding  the  Catholic  gentry  from 
their  legitimate  influence.  It  was,  however,  in  vain  that  he  urged 
the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  Parliament,  and  the  raising  of  the 
franchise.  The  United  Irishmen  were  able  to  say,  that  as  long  as 
they  could  vote  for  Protestants  alone  the  franchise  was  of  little  use ; 
and  further,  that  even  had  they  been  able  to  elect  Catholics,  the 
Government  influence  was  too  strong  to  make  the  change  of  any  avaiL 
It  was  then  nominally  with  the  cry  of  reform  of  Parliament  that 
they  continued  their  agitation.  And  as  the  late  con-  Renewed 
cessions  had  been  apparently  granted  under  a  system  jSorm^f'*' 
of  threats,  the  same  system  of  intimidation  was  pursued.  Parliament. 
Biots  and  outrages  again  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
Defenders  again  became  active.  House  after  house  of  the  Protes- 
tants was  robbed.  Murders  of  all  sorts  were  committed.  In  this  year 
alone  there  were  180  houses  attacked  in  Munster ;  while  the  success 
of  the  Convention  had  been  such  that  the  experiment  was  to  be  re- 
peated at  Athlone.  Fitzgibbon  indeed  postponed  the  immediate  danger 
by  securing  the  passage  of  the  Convention  Bill,  which  forbade  the  as- 
sembling of  such  illegal  meetings ;  and  in  other  respects  the  hands  of  the 
executive  were  for  the  time  so  much  strengthened,  that  although  much 
outrage  continued,  and  discontent  was  smouldering  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  emissaries  of  the  United  Irishmen  scarcely  veiled 
their  revolutionary  intentions,  their  hopes  sunk  low,  and  Tone 
was  himself  thinking  of  joining  the  Government  side.  He  even  had 
an  interview  with  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  there  was  some  thought 
of  giving  him  employment  abroad.  But  just  about  this  time, 
in  1794,  the  United  Irishmen,  losing  hope  of  carrying  out  their 
revolution  singlehanded,  began  to  think  of  summoning  the  assis- 
tance of  France.  It  was  in  this  year  that  one  Jackson  went  as  an 
■emissary  to  France  with  undoubtedly  traitorous  designs.  One  of  his 
comrades,  as  so  often  happens  in  Irish  treasons,  turned  informer ; 
Jackson  was  apprehended,  and  took  poison^  and  died  in  the  dock  as 
the  sentence  was  being  pronounced  on  him. 
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Suddenly  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  party  received  an  unexpected 
Failure  of  ntK.  impuIse.  In  the  year  1794  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
at  refwrn^'jaa.  the  Whigs  joined  the  Cabinet  Theii  point  of  union 
1795.  ^gg  ^Q  ^^  only,  in  other  respects  they  clung  to  their 

old  traditions.  Portland,  their  chief,  had  been  Prime  Minister  when 
the  Act  for  legislative  equality  had  been  passed ;  and  when,  under 
pressure  from  this  section  of  his  party,  Pitt  consented  to  send  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  the  heir  of  Lord  Bockingham,  to  Ireland  as  Yiceioy. 
there  seemed  a  great  probability  that  a  complete  change  of  i>olicy 
was  intended.  Such  indeed  was  the  view  of  Qrattan,  who  had  had 
a  personal  interview  with  Pitt,  and  such  no  doubt  was  FitzwiUiam's 
own  view.  Such  in  part  was  Pitt's  view  also,  but  he  was  half- 
hearted m  the  matter.  He  was  displeased  at  having  to  yield  any- 
thing to  the  new  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  though  desiring;  that 
the  Catholic  claims  should  be  granted,  he  was  so  pledged  to  repres- 
sion that  he  scarcely  thought  the  present  a  desirable  time  for  that 
measure ;  while  his  fidelity  to  personal  friends,  and  his  strong  view 
of  personal  claims,  made  him  determined  that  none  of  the  existing 
officers  or  placemen  should  be  removed.  Besides  this,  the  only 
statesman  of  great  ability  among  the  Irish,  and  the  only  one  who 
possessed  Pitt's  ear,  was  Fit^gibbon  the  Chancellor,  a  bigoted  up- 
holder of  Protestant  ascendancy.  It  was  then  with  very  different 
views  that  Fitzwilliam  and  Pitt  regarded  the  new  appointment.  How 
great  this  difference  was  seems  to  be  absolutely  proved  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Grenville's  letters.  In  fact,  the  way  in  which  Pitt  yielded 
can  only  be  explained  by  his  intending  ultiniately  to  produce  the 
Union.  Fitzwilliam's  arrival  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Irish, 
and  acting  upon  his  own  view  of  his  commission,  which  he  believer? 
that  Rtt  shared,  he  proceeded  rapidly  to  introduce  reforms.  Fitz- 
gibbou,  it  was  clearly  understood,  he  was  not  to  touch ;  hut  the 
Attorney  and  the  SoUcitor-Gteneral,  Wolfe  and  Tojer,  he  removed, 
and  replaced  them  by  the  far  better  known  lawyers,  Ponsonby  and 
Curran.  A  great  outcry  was  raised  at  this,  but  it  was  slight  ^vhen 
compared  with  the  opposition  evoked  when  the  Viceroy  proceeded 
to  lay  his  hands  on  Mr.  Beresford,  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue. 
He  was  the  head  of  one  of  those  great  families  who  obtained  their 
influence  by  managing  the  country  for  the  Government  interest, 
without  any  claim  on  the  score  of  talent.  So  great  was  his  influence 
that  a  quarter  of  the  places  in  Ireland  were  said  to  be  his  gift,  thou^ 
he  himself  occupied  only  the  unimportant  situation  of  Commissioner 

1'  the  Bevenue.    Every  underling  and  jobber  in  the  country  felt  his 
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position  endangered,  bnt  it  wanted  more  influence  tlian  theirs  to 
remove  Fitzwilliam.  His  discomfiture  was  completed  by  his  own 
rash  rapidity  of  action.  A  Bill  was  planned  with  the  co-operation 
of  Grattan  for  the  immediate  granting  of  the  Catholic  claims.  Fitz- 
gibbon  at  once  took  advantage  of  this,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
obstinacy  and  over-scmpnlonsness  of  the  King's  character,  found 
means  to  have  it  suggested  to  him  that  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to 
Parliament  was  a  breach  of  his  Coronation  Oath.  The  suggestion 
fell  on  willing  ears ;  from  that  time  onward  it  became  a  fixed  idea 
in  the  royal  mind,  from  which  no  effort  could  remove  it 

Fitzwilliam  was  recalled.  Lord  Camden,  son  of  Chatham's  friend 
Pratt,  succeeded  him  as  Viceroy,  with  the  avowed  inten-  ntewmiun  suc- 
tion of  restoring  the  system  of  Government  and  the  SlJjJn^^iJ^ 
policy  of  Lord  Westmoreland.  His  arrival  was  marked  it^o* 
by  riots  in  Dublin,  in  which  Fitzgibbon's  life  was  with  difficulty 
saved.  Qrattan  persisted  in  bringing  in  the  Bill  he  had  begun  under 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  but  when,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  all  through 
the  night,  it  was  finally  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  the  rejection  was 
held  to  be  finaL 

A  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Lreland.    Even  the  more  patriotic 
members  began  to  think  that  a  complete  separation  Anoptanbei- 
from  England  was  their  only  hope.     The  Catholic  u«»*h*m. 
committee,  feeling  that  it  was  no  longer  of  any  use,  dissolved 
itsell    The  Catholics  made  common  cause  with  the '  United  Irish, 
and  the  bolder  spirits,  scarcely  hiding  their  revolutionary  inten- 
tions, sought  assistance  directly  fr<Hn  France,  whither  Tone  and 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  betook  themselves ;  and  an  insurrection  was 
planned^  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  a  French  army  tmder 
Hoche.    One  effect  of  this  was  the  separation  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  North  from  the  disaffected  body.    Among  the  townsmen  of 
Belfast  revolutionary  principles  still  kept  their  hold ;  but  the  eager- 
ness of  the  Catholic  Defenders  and  their  constant  outrages  to  pro- 
cnre  arms  threw  the  great  mass  of  the  northern  Protestants,  whether 
Churchmen  or  Presbyterians,  on  to  the  Government  side.     The 
Orange  Lodges  were  formed  and  organized.    The  opposite  parties 
were  divided,  as  seems  inevitable  in  Ireland,  by  religion ;  and  the 
first  open  fight  between  the  two  parties  took  place  (Sept.  21)  at  the 
village  of  Diamond  in  Armagh,  a  skirmish  spoken  of  as  the  battle 
of  the  Diamond.    At  all  events  interests  now  began  to  clear  them- 
selves.   The  fight  was  between  Catholic  revolutionary  Irish  and  the 
Protestant  upholders  of  English  ascendancy. 
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This  piece  of  Irish  history  has  been,  and  will  ever  be,  the  sab- 
GhMMtar  of  J6ct  of  the  fiercest  controversy.  It  is  only  by  remem- 
tii«  rnMiuoa.  bering  that  on  one  side  the  accnmnlated  wrath  of  a 
half-savage  and  badly  governed  country  was  TtiaTring  itself  terribly 
visible  for  an  object  which  cannot  be  condemned,  yet  by  means 
which  were  utterly  odious ;  and  that  on  the  other  side  the  instinct 
of  self-defence,  the  stem  necessity  of  upholding  their  rule  at  all 
hazards,  fear  of  the  ever-threatening  horrors  of  a  triumphant  and 
savage  foe,  and  revenge  for  the  personal  miseries  already  inflicted 
upon  them,  were  driving  men  to  cruel  though  perhaps  necessary 
actions,  that  this  period  can  be  read  in  at  all  a  judicial  and  un- 
partisan  spirit. 

With  regard  to  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Irish,  it  can  only  be  said, 
as  affording  some  excuse  for  their  conduct,  that  they  had  suffered 
much,  that  they  had  much  to  complain  of.  With  regard  to  the 
real  danger  and  lengthened  organization  of  the  conspiracy  there 
is  abundant  proof,  and  was  then  abundant  proof  in  the  hands  of 
the  Irish  Government,  for  as  usual  all  the  secret  committees  were 
fall  of  traitors.  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
— which,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  did  not  drive  the  people  to 
rebellion,  for  they  had  long  settled  upon  that — ^it  may  be  fedrly 
asked  what  other  means  than  severity  could  possibly  have  been 
used.  Lord  Camden  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  his  modera- 
tion, and  for  the  care  with  which,  through  two  years  and  upward^ 
he  avoided  bringing  on  an  open  outbreak.  The  only  real  question 
appears  to  be  whether  severity  used  much  earlier  might  not  have 
altogether  frustrated  the  rebellion.  The  reason  why  this  severity 
was  not  used  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  in  England, 
and  in  the  views  of  Pitt  and  the  Liberal  part  of  his  Government, 
who  sat  apart  from  the  scene  and  could  not  be  brought  completely 
to  comprehend  the  danger. 

To  the  Irish  Government  the  state  of  the  country  was  well 
^^^  known.      It  was  known  that  Wolfe  Tone  had  gone 

measures  of  abroad,  nominally  to  America,  but  with  the  intention 
theaovemmeai  ^£  visiting  France,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
United  Committee  at  Belfast.  It  was  known  that  in  1795  the  plans 
of  an  insurrection  had  been  almost  perfected,  and  that  to  meet  that 
insurrection  there  were  in  Ireland  scarcely  any  English  troops,  about 
10,000  invalids  and  fencibles,  and  a  militia  hsdf  of  whom  were  among 
the  conspirators.  It  was  also  known  that  assassinations  and  the 
swearing-in  of  conspirators  were  of  constant  occurrence.    It  is  not 
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surprising  that  in  the  year  1796  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  pass  an 
Indemnity  Act  to  cover  acts  for  the  preservation  of  peace  which 
broke  the  letter  of  the  law  done  by  the  army  and  magistrates,  or 
that  a  £iU  should  have  been  passed  against  assassination,  or  that 
on  Insurrection  Act,  which  allowed  suspected  districts  to  be  declared 
beyond  the  law,  and  to  be  placed  in  military  occupation  and  deprived 
of  arms,  should  have  been  carried.  The  danger  became  still  more 
threatening  when  it  was  known  that  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the 
brother  of  Lord  Leitrim,  and  Arthur  O'Connor,  the  Mend  of  all 
the  Whigs  in  England,  had  gone  abroad,, had  seen  Qeneral  Hoche 
in  Switzerland,  and  arranged  with  him  for  a  French  invasion.  At 
this  time  a  trustworthy  informant  told  the  Government  that  there 
were  200,000  men  ready  officered,  that  there  were  pikes  and  muskets 
for  150,000,  and  that  the  militia  were  almost  to  a  man  members 
of  the  United  Irish  Society.  It  was  then  that  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  security  to  raise  a  trustworthy  force.  This  force, 
principally  consisting  of  Protestants,  who  volunteered  immediately 
to  the  number  of  37,000,  was  the  yeomanry.  It  did  not,  however, 
consist  entirely  of  Ftotestants ;  and  Camden,  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
sure laid  upon  him  by  Parliament  and  by  all  who  surrounded 
him,  refused  to  recognize  the  Orange  Lodges,  which  would  at  once 
have  given  him  the  power  he  wanted.  As  it  was,  the  establishment 
of  the  yeomanry  certainly  saved  Ireland,  and  yet  it  is  here  probably 
that  the  great  error  of  the  Government  showed  itself.  English 
soldiers,  if  possible,  alone  should  have  been  used.  The  traditional 
hatred  between  the  religions  was  too  fierce  to  allow  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Catholics  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
yeomen. 

The  invasion  which  Hoche  had  planned,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Wolfe  Tone,  was  a  very  for- 
midable one ;  nor,  had  it  succeeded  in  landing,  could  it  probably 
have  been  otherwise  than  successful.    Fortunately  the  energy  of  the 
Government  had  just  then  struck  a  most  damaging  blow  at  the 
insurrectionary  movement.    Among  the  other  illegal  ^^^^  of  the 
actions  of  the  army  of  the  North,  which  had  been  nvoisuoiuury 
under  the  command  of  Luttrell,  Lord  Carhampton,  had  •**"™***^ 
been  the  sudden  apprehension  of  the  whole  revolutionary  com- 
mittee in  Belfast.    Neilson,  Ore,  Bussell,  and  the  two  Sims,  had 
been  lodged  in  Dublin  Castle.    It  was  to  allow  of  such  arrests  as 
these  that  almost  at  the  same  time  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  sus- 
pended;   for  the  Government  was   in  the  awkward  position  of 
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knowing  the  treasonable  practices  which  were  going  on,  and  of 
knowing  the  authors  of  them,  but  of  yet  being  unable  to  produce 
proofs,  as  the  information  had  been  received  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy.  The  importance  of  this  apprehension  was  much  increased 
by  the  very  complete  organization  of  the  United  Society.  A  series 
of  little  societies,  none  of  which  exceeded  eighteen,  were  linked 
together,  and  formed  a  complete  hierarchy  through  baronial  com- 
mittees, district  committees,  provincial  directories,  up  to  a  grand 
executive  directory  of  five,  elected  secretly,  and  known  to  none  but 
the  provincial  secretaries,  who  examined  the  votes.  The  military 
organization  was  almost  as  complete.  The  sudden  destruction  of 
the  executive  committee,  whom  nobody  knew,  in  fact  cut  the  head 
of  the  organization  entirely  away ;  till  what  had  happened  had  been 
discovered,  and  a  fresh  committee  elected,  there  was  no  power  to 
issue  any  orders.  It  is  probably  to  this  that  is  to  be  traced,  not  only 
the  apatiiy,  but  the  apparent  goodwill  of  the  people  of  the  South  at 
khe  time  of  the  French  invasion. 

The  period  during  which  the  French  expedition,  thirty-^ight  ships 
?ftiiimofth«  of  all  sorts,  was  lying  in  Bantry  Bay  was  one  of 
SSto B^'  extreme  danger.  The  strange  inactivity  of  the  English 
Bay.  navy  would  have  allowed  the  French  to  complete  their 

plans  at  perfect  leisure.  Fortunately  Hoche  himself  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  expedition  on  its  passage,  and  Grouchy,  the  second 
in  command,  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  leading  without  his 
superior's  commands.  A  hurricane  swept  the  bay,  preventing 
landing,  and  the  ships  returned  uselessly  to  Brest.  But  the 
apathy  of  the  people  was  of  very  short  duration.  The  evident  pos- 
sibility of  assistance  from  France  raiaed  their  temper.  The  dis- 
oanarai  Lake'i  t^^T^^^^ces  iu  the  North  were  speedily  renewed  •  murder 
raccen  in  followed  murder ;  Orange  retributions  followed  in  their 

'"■*"•  turn,  and  at  last,  in  March  1797,  General  Lake  was 

ordered  to  disarm  the  conspirators  of  Ulster.  He  issued  a  proclamar 
tion  ordering  all  persons  to  bring  in  their  arms  and  surrender  them, 
threatening  to  use  force  if  they  were  refused.  Well  informed  by 
his  spies.  Lake  captured  50,000  muskets,  72  cannon,  and  70,000  pikes, 
often,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  cruel  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
yeomanry,  who  were  his  agents.  Frequently,  but  it  is  believed 
only  when  certain  information  had  already  been  obtained  of  the 
existence  of  arms,  flogging  and  picketing  (that  is,  putting  their  feet 
upon  sharp  stakes)  wrung  from  the  wretched  peasants  the  know- 
ledge of  their  place  of  concealment    Such  conduct,  though  cmel. 
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had  it  been  exerciBed  throughout  Ireland  would  probably  have  pie- 
Tented  the  worst  of  the  insurrection. 

But  the  Qovemment  was  hampered  in  Ireland  by  a  very  small, 
but  very  eloquent  and  noisy,  opi>osition  in  Parliament,  j^e^^^ 
and  in  England  by  the  whole  of  the  Whig  opposition  in  difflevitiai  of 
and  out  of  Parliament,  constantly  cryiag  out  against  any  ****«^'«™»«^ 
severity,  or  any  use  of  other  than  the  civil  power;  and  by  the 
Cabinet  itself,  which  continued  half-hearted,  disliked  severity, 
looking  forward  ultimately  to  a  complete  change  of  system,  and 
desired,  even  by  great  concessions,  to  put  off  an  outbreak  till  that 
change  could  be  effected.  But  it  was  in  &ct  impossible.  The  very 
existence  of  these  champions  for  their  cause,  the  secession  from  Par- 
liament of  Grattan  and  his  Mends,  who  declared  that  their  voices 
were  now  useless,  the  supposition  that  the  English  Cabinet  would 
not  tolerate  any  extreme  measures,  the  certainty  that  France  'was 
still  thinking  of  assisting  them,  the  opportunity  for  that  assistance 
afforded  by  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  in  which  traces  of  Irish  influ- 
ence are  not  wanting,  drove  the  leaders  to  more  and  more  extreme 
steps.  Still  more  was  their  confidence  raised  by  the  ill-judged 
conduct  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Carhampton  as  commander-in-chief.  He  was  the  friend  of  Lord 
Moira.  An  ardent  Whig,  and  full  of  English  Liberal  views,  and 
used  to  regular  English  soldiery,  he  was  disgusted  both  at  the 
stringent  measures  and  disorderly  conduct  of  the  yeomanry  he  was 
called  upon  to  command,  and  shocked  its  feelings  by  declaring  that 
their  state  of  disorganization  was  such  as  to  make  them  a  terror  to 
none  but  themselves.  He  even  declined  to  carry  on  in  the  South 
that  work  which  Lake  had  done  in  the  North,  and  to  disarm 
Munster.  Again  General  Lake  was  called  to  undertake  the  un- 
pleasant duty.  It  was  no  doubt  carried  out  there,  in  the  midst  of 
an  almost  purely  Boman  Catholic  population,  with  even  more 
severity,  more  religious  intolerance,  and  more  cruelty,  than  in  the 
North.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  at  the  worst  these 
cruelties  could  have  lasted  but  a  month,  for  after  Lake  had  held  his 
command  about  that  time  the  insurrection  broke  out  When  it 
did  break  out  the  Government  was  partially  prepared  for  it,  for 
treachery  at  last  put  the  whole  secret  of  the  conspiracy  into 
their  hands.  A  certain  Mr.  Beynolds,  a  man  of  small  property, 
had  joined  the  United  Irishmen,  but  frightened  at  the  extent  of 
their  schemes,  gave  information  that  the  Leinster  delegates  would 
meet  in  March  at  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond,  one  of  their  chief 
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asBodates.  The  whole  committee  was  there  seized,  together  with 
letters  and  papers  of  the  utmost  importance.  Id^j  arrests  <^ 
leaders  followed,  but  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  chief  militaiy 
leader  of  the  conspiracy,  contrived  to  escape. 

The  23rd  of  May  had  been  appointed  for  a  general  rising.  Two 
Aetui  ont-  days  before  that  date  Fitzgerald  was  arrested,  after  a 
tali!!^^to«L  desperate  resistance.  With  a  dagger  he  killed  one  of 
iU7  28,iT98.  hifl  assailants,  Captain  Byan,  and  severely  wounded 
Captain  Swan ;  nor  was  he  secured  till  Major  Sirr,  the  town,  mayor, 
shot  him  through  the  shoulder.  He  lingered  a  few  days  and  tiien 
died.  Two  other  leaders,  of  the  name  of  Sheares,  were  also  arrested, 
and  papers  of  a  mo&t  bloodthirsty  nature  found  about  them.  In 
spite  of  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  the  insurrection  broke  out  on  the 
appointed  day.  It  was  to  have  opened  with  the  capture  of  Dublin. 
This  attempt  completely  failed ;  but  on  all  the  roads  round  the  dty 
the  mail  coaches  were  destroyed,  so  as  to  isolate  the  capital ;  and  at 
Naas,  Kilcullen,  Rathfamham,  and  Prosperous,  and  in  other  places 
in  the  county  of  Eildare,  the  military  were  attacked.  At  Proeperous 
the  barracks  wwe  burnt,  and  nearly  all  the  soldiers  kiUed.  In  most 
other  directions  a  brief  moment  of  success,  marked  by  actions  oi 
wild  savagery,  was  all  that  was  accomplished.  From  Kildare  the 
insurrection  turned  upon  Carlow.  But  there  timely  arrangements 
were  made,  and  600  of  the  rebels  perished,  while  not  a  single  soldier 
was  hurt.  The  succefas  of  the  soldiery  was  marked  by  even  worse 
cruelty  than  that  of  the  rebels;  twenty-eight  suspected  yeomen 
were  shot  in  cold  blood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunlaven ;  and 
after  the  defeat  at  Carlow,  Gbrdon  says :  ''  Executions  commenced,  as 
elsewhere  in  this  calamitous  period,  and  about  200  in  a  short  time 
were  hanged  or  shot  according  to  martial  law ;  among  the  rest  Sir 
Edward  Crosby,  a  loyal  gentleman,  who  unfortunately  professed 
Liberal  opinions.''  But  it  was  where  least  expected  that  the  rebel- 
lion was  most  formidable.  In  Eildare  the  rebels  never  gained 
much  head  ;  but  in  Wexford,  which  was  regarded  as  free  from  dis- 
affection, a  regular  war  arose.  The  rebels  here  mastered  the  town  of 
Wexford,  where  they  found  a  gentleman  of  property,  Mr.  Bagenal 
Harvey,  to  whom  they  gave  the  command.  But  their  real  leader 
was  a  priest  named  Murphy.  They  succeeded  in  overrunning  the 
country,  but  were  at  last  checked  by  General  Johnson  before  the 
town  of  New  Boss.  He  pursued  them  to  Enniscorthy,  and  on  the 
2l8t  of  June  General  Lake  succeeded  in  utterly  routing  the  rebels, 
and  taking  their  camp  on  Vinegar  HilL     This  was  practically  a 
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deathblow  to  the  rebellion,  though  many  of  its  hoirois  continned  in 
isolated  districts. 

Two  or  three  days  before  this  battle  was  fought  a  new  Lord- 
Lieutenant  had  arrived  in  Dublin.  This  was  Lord  Antvtfof 
Coinwallis,  who  had  once  before  been  asked  to  assume  towwJST*"** 
the  post,  but,  frightened  at  its  difficulties,  had  with-  ouhaml 
drawn.  The  recall  of  Camden  may  have  been  necessary  if  any 
policy  of  reconciliation  was  to  be  tried,  for  he  was  no  doubt  deeply 
implicated  in  the  measures  of  repression  which  had  been  taken,  and 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  aroused  confidence  in  him  in  the 
minds  of  the  Ldsh.  Certainly,  however,  a  shadow  of  blame 
was  allowed  to  rest  upon  his  conduct  which  was  perfectly  unjust. 
He  had  been  as  longsuffering  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  He  had  even 
at  his  sorest  pressure  rejected  the  employment  of  the  Orangemen, 
from  the  dread,  which  he  frequently  expresses  in  his  letters,  of  estab- 
lishing a  religious  war,  and  setting  one  part  of  the  people  against 
the  other.  Self-confidence  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis.  The  ministers  constantly  complain  in  their  correspondence 
of  the  little  information  he  deigned  to  give  them ;  and  his  view  and 
management  of  the  crisis  were  based  entirely  upon  his  own  concep- 
tion of  what  had  been  going  on,  without  consultation  with  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  it.  He  brought  with  him  a  view  in  some 
respects  erroneous,  but  which  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  led  him  to 
light  conclusions.  He  denied  that  the  insurrection  was  either  reli- 
gious or  national;  he  considered  it  Jacobin.  The  view  was,  no 
doubt,  entirely  erroneous;  yet  it  induced  him  to  act  in  the  same 
way  that  the  most  careful  and  enlightened  philanthropist  would 
have  acted.  For  the  Jacobin  leaders,  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Pro- 
testants, he  was  pitiless ;  fo^  the  misguided  people  he  had  a  profound 
pity.  He  therefore  used  all  his  efforts  to  conciliate,  and  speedily 
after  his  arrival,  with  the  advice  of  Lord  Clare,  an  amnesty  was 
published  for  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  It  was  certainly 
not  the  way  to  put  an  end  most  rapidly  to  the  insurrection.  It  was 
mistaken  for  fear,  and  again  and  again  he  found  his  viM^aat^ik 
hopes  of  conciliating  the  Catholics  disappointed,  the  •w«u^ti<». 
reaeon  being  that  his  hopes  were  based  upon  a  wrong  ground.  But, 
nevertheless,  this  course  was  exactly  the  most  desirable  for  England  to 
pursue.  It  was  the  conduct  of  a  strong  third  person  intervening  to 
stop  an  internecine  contest.  While  the  country  was  still  disturbed, 
and  parties  of  brigands  were  scouring  all  the  out-of-the-way  comen 
(for  tliat  was  the  form  the  rebellion  ultimately  took),  the  chief 
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leaden  were  hanged  in  Dublin;  till,  strack  with  terror,  the 
prisoners,  seventy  in  number,  offered  to  say  all  they  knew  if  their 
lives  were  spared.  Anxious  to  gather  from  their  own  lix>s  proc^ 
that  would  refute  the  constant,  plausible,  and  feustious  assertiona  of 
Whigs  in  England  and  Nationalists  in  Ireland,  although  the  Govern- 
ment knew  probably  all  that  could  be  told,  Comwallis  accepted  the 
offer.  Arthur  O'Connor,  who  had  once  before  been  tried  in  England, 
and  acquitted  because  nearly  every  man  of  the  Whig  party  had  been 
called  as  a  witness  to  swear  to  his  character,  drew  up  the  confession. 
But  he  drew  it  up  in  a  way  to  suit  his  own  fancy.  AH  the  treasons 
of  which  the  prisoners  had  been  guilty  they  not  only  confessed,  but, 
now  that  they  were  safe  for  their  lives,  boasted  of  in  the  true  braggart 
Irish  spirit.  Comwallis  refused  to  receive  such  a  confession ;  but  not 
liking  to  break  his  word,  he  allowed  the  prisoners  to  give  personal  evi- 
dence before  a  Committee  of  Lords,  and  their  evidence  was  published. 
Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Home  Qovemment,  their  lives  were 
spared.  How  thoroughly  bad  they  must  have  been  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  American  minister  entreated  that  the  United  States 
might  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  countries  to  which  they  should  not 
he  allowed  to  withdraw ;  the  opinions  they  declared  were  so  Twmnwtl 
and  so  dangerous,  that  the  Republic  must  decline  to  receive  them. 
They  were  therdbre  sent  to  Fort-Qeorge,  in  Scotland,  where  they 
remained  till  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 

Before  the  insurrection  was  quite  completed  there  was  one  other 
nnunof  short  episode  which  seems  to  show  how  little  real 

*J[^^^  vitality  there  is  in  any  national  effort  in  Ireland.  A 
•xp«ditioa.  small  force  under  General  Humbert,  acting  probably 
without  orders,  landed  at  Eilala,  in  Mayo,  on  the  22nd  of  August 
With  only  800  men,  and  a  considerable  number  of  irregular  rebels,  he 
advanced  against  Lake,  who  had  an  army  of  3000  at  Castlebar.  These 
troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  disaffected  militia,he  utterly  defeated;  they 
fled  with  a  speed  which  gained  for  the  battle  the  name  of  the  Castlehaz 
Baces.  But  on  advancing  farther  inland,  he  found  the  uselessnesa 
of  his  adventure,  and  laid  down  his  arms  to  Lord  Comwallis.  The 
squadron  which  was  bringing  him  reinforcements  was  defeated  and 
destroyed  by  Admiral  Warren.  Of  ten  ships  but  one  frigate  and 
one  brig  escaped.  On  board  of  these  was  Napper  Tandy ;  while 
among  the  prisoners  was  Wolfe  Tone,  the  man  of  most,  ability 
among  the  chiefs.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but 
committed  suicide. 

Comwallis'  experience,  although  it  did  not  diminish  his  self- 
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confidence^  seemed   to   force  on  him   one  fact,  the  necessity  of 
the  Union.    He  detested  the  Castle  party  by  whom  p,^^ 
he   was   surrounded,   he   believed   in   the    thorough  nMMdtjrtor 
bloodthirstiness  of  the  Orangemen,  he  had  leamt  that 
conciliation,  unless  very  complete,  could  have  no  effect  upon  Vhe 
Catholics.    He  thus  arrived  at  the  fact  of  which  Pitt  had  always 
been  conscious,  that  under  the  existing  system  justice  to  the  Catho- 
lics was  absolutely  impossible ;  it  was  imposible  to  make  the  Pro- 
testant Parliament  agree  to  admit  Catholic  representatives;  and 
even  supposing  this  to  be  possible,  Catholic  representation  meant 
confiscation  of  Protestant  property,  and  the  predominance  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  rather  than  submit  to  that  the  Protestants 
would  fight     To  attempt  to  make  such  alterations  was  wilfully 
to  plunge  Ireland  into  a  civil  war  of  extermination.     The  only 
way  to  overcome  this  difficulty  was  to  establish  some  paramount 
authority  which  should  overrule  tl^e  local  and  provincial  interests  of 
the  island,  and  by  a  superior  power  keep  the  factions  &om  flying  at 
each  other's  throats.    Comwallis  therefore  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  Union,  supported  by  Fitzgibbon,  now  Lord  Clare. 
But  it  was  not  carried  out  without  extreme  difficulties.    Pitt's  inten- 
tion was  notified  to  the  Irish  Parliament.    Here  it  at  once  excited 
a  violent  agitation,  and  a  thing  unheard  of  in  that  venal  House  of 
Commons,  an  amendment  on  the  Address,  was  carried  against  the 
Govemment  by  a  majority  of  four.    Nearly  all  the  great  names  in 
Ireland,  from  Mr  Foster  the  Speaker,  to  Ponsonby,  Grattan,  and 
Cunan,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  BilL    As  there  oppoduonin 
was  no  constitutional  way  of  destroying  the  Parliament  tiM  iriah 
except  with  its  own  consent,  and  as  left  to  itself  it  '*^* 
seemed  plain  that  Parliament  would  oppose  the  Union,  means  had 
to  be  devised  to  change  this  state  of  things.    The  English  supremacy 
had  been  systematically  upheld  by  indirect  bribery ;  and  when 
application  was  made  to  the  same  class  of  people  as  had  hitherto 
managed  that  influence,  their  answers  showed  that  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  carry  the  same  system  further.    The  management  of 
the  greater  people  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had 
a  profound  contempt  for  nearly  all  the  Irish  except  the  better  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.     The  whole  mass  of  smaller  men  was 
handed  over  to  the  management  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  a  young  Irish- 
man of  much  ready  ability,  at  that  time  Secretary.    To  him  too  was 
intrusted  the  duty  of  arranging  a  scheme  which  might  be  passed 
through  Parliament.    By  this  scheme  a  million  and  a  half  of  money 
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was  to  be  spent  in  compensation  to  borongh-holderB,  lawyexs  who 
had  hoped  to  improve  their  prospects  by  entering  the  Honse^  and 
the  tradesmen  of  Dublin.  Pitt  had  in  one  of  his  old  r^orm  Bills 
accepted  the  theory  that  boroaghs  were  property ;  this  part  of  the 
scheme  was  therefore  passed,  the  indirect  clauns  were  not  allowed* 
The  bulk  of  the  Catholic  party,  to  whom  hopes  were  held  out,  were 
not  disinclined  to  the  Union.  In  the  English  Parliament  resolutions 
in  fiftYOur  of  the  Union  were  carried  without  much  difficulty.  The 
full  force  of  Pitf  s  arguments  was  there  felt.  It  was  understood  in 
fact  to  be  a  case  of  necessity.  An  independent  dual  Gk)vemment 
could  not  be  worked,  nor  justice  be  secured  for  Ireland,  while  party 
and  religious  differences  ran  so  high,  except  by  the  intervention  of 
the  calmer  and  broader  spirit  of  an  Imperial  Parliament.  In  the 
Irish  Parliament  the  opposition  was  much  stronger.  But  that  none 
may  feel  much  regret  at  the  threatened  destruction  of  that  body,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  even  now,jn  its  last  struggle,  it  extended  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  so  as  to  throw  a  shield  over  the  most  outrageous 
cruelty  and  wickedness  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  suppressors  of 
the  rebellion.  Fitzgerald,  who  boasted  of  having  flogged  many 
perfectly  innocent  people,  and  of  having  driven  one  at  least  to 
Bidcide,  was  not  only  acquitted  when  charges  of  this  description 
were  brought  against  him,  but  succeeded  in  turning  the  tables  and 
recovering  damages  from  his  victims.^  The  interval  between  the 
Parliament  of  1799  and  the  Session  opening  in  1800,  which  the 
Government  had  determined  should  be  the  last,  was  employed  in 
continuing  the  trade  in  votes  and  boroughs.  The  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  who  had  seven  seats  of  his  own,  was  the  only  great  borough 
proprietor  who  held  out.  And  when  the  new  Parliament  met  the 
Government  was  pretty  secure  of  its  victory.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  a  tremendous  contest  on  the  first  night,  when  an  amendment 
was  moved  to  the  Address,  pledging  the  House  to  uphold  the  Na- 
tional Parliament.  For  fifteen  hours  the  struggle  had  lasted,  when, 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  Grattan,  who  had  not  sat  in  the  House 
for  some  years,  was  suddenly  introduced,  just  dragged  from  his  bed 
and  very  ill,  clothed  in  the  old  patriotic  dress  of  the  volunteers  of 
1782,  and  walked  up  to  the  table  to  take  the  oaths.    He  had  been 

1  This  worthy  gentleman,  who  nsed  to  compel  the  peasantry  to  prostrate  themselTes 
before  him«  who  flogged  a  man  within  an  inch  of  his  life  for  writing  a  note  in  French, 
which  he  could  not  understand,  and  kept  another  for  some  days  in  prison  without 
the  slightest  shadow  of  a  charge,  was  rewarded  with  a  considerable  pension  and  a 
baronetcy. 
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hurriedly  elected  immediately  after  midnight  for  the  town  of  Wick- 
low  for  the  express  purpose  of  producing  this  cmug  ds  ihMre.    His 
speech  against  the  Union  was  a  very  fine  one,  but  it  did  not  save 
the  amendment,  which  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  forty-two.    The 
Opposition  was  now  bidding  high  for  votes.    £4000  was  declared  by 
Lord  Comwallis  to  have  been  offered  for  one  vote.    It  is  unoertain 
to  what  extent  indirect  bribery  had  been  carried ;  it  was  probably 
much  exaggerated ;  but  at  all  events,  when  on  the  18th  ^^  ^^^ 
of  February  the  resolutions  for  the  Union  were  brought  eompieted. 
in,  they  were  passed  by  a  majority  of  forty-six.    These  ^'*  ^  "°^* 
resolutions  were  transmitted  to  England,  and  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  the  Bill  founded  on  them  on  the  2nd  of  August.    By  this 
the  Parliaments  of  the  two  countries  were  amalgamated,  Ireland  supply- 
ing four  spiritual  and  twenty-eight  temporal  peers,  and  one  hundred 
commoners.    The  Irish  Protestant  Church  was  welded  with  the  English 
as  the  United  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Perfect  equality 
in  matters  of  trade  was  established.    Ireland  was  to  contribute  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  fifteen  to  the  Imperial  revenue,  and  the  debts  of 
the  two  countries  were  to  be  kept  distinct.    Having  gained  its  object, 
the  Government  had  to  pay  the  Bill,     jgl, 260,000  was  contributed  at 
the  rate  of  j£7000  a  seat.    In  addition  to  this,  twenty-two  peerages 
were  created,  five  Irish  peers  were  called  to  the  House  of  Lords,  twenty 
advanced  a  step  in  the  Peerage. 

By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  the  French  were  relieved  from 
their  war  with  Austria,  and  it  was  probably  the  belief  ^^^^^  ^ 
that  singlehanded  they  were  more  than  a  match  for  Fniie«to 
England,  the  object  of  their  particular  hatred,  which  ^^*  " 
induced  the  Directory  to  break  off  the  negotiations  at  Lisle.  The 
victorious  army  of  Italy  was  transformed  into  the  army  of  England. 
The  prospect  of  wealth  to  be  gained  there  was  held  out  to  the  troops, 
instead  of  the  promised  donation  which  the  finances  were  in  no 
position  to  bear.  The  command  of  the  army  was  intrusted  to  Bona- 
parte^ who  assumed  an  appearance  of  great  interest  in  the  expedition, 
and  visited  the  sea-coasts  under  pretence  of  arranging  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops ;  but  he  was  not  likely  to  risk  his  for- 
tunes in  England  while  the  sea  was  commanded  by  his  enemies. 
He  persuaded  the  Directory  that  a  more  severe  blow  could  be  dealt 
upon  England  by  a  descent  upon  Egypt,  the  highroad  to  India, 
whence  succour  could  be  sent  to  Tippoo  Sahib,  the  Sultan  of  Mysore, 
who,  after  he  had  been  crushed  by  Lord  Comwallis,  was  again, 
relying  for  success  upon  French  arms,  thinking  of  renewing  war. 
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To  Bonaparte  private  unbition  was  no  doubt  a  main  reason  for  this 
resolutioni  The  state  of  Europe  was  veiy  threatening.  A  second 
coalition  was  getting  itself  formed.  In  none  of  the  new  republics, 
neither  Holland,  nor  Switzerland,  nor  Rome,  in  all  of  which  con- 
stitutions had  been  forced  on  the  people  against  their  will,  was  there 
a  cordial  love  for  France.  But  Bonaparte,  who,  as  he  said,  did  not 
consider  ''the  pear  ripe,''  was  willing  that  the  bad  manage- 
ment and  failures  of  the  Directory  should  ripen  it  before  he  raised 
his  hands  to  pluck  it.  His  imagination  too,  which  always  played  a 
powerful  part  in  his  resolutions,  was  fired  with  the  notion  of  an  Sastem 
empire,  whence,  as  he  said,  he  should  return  and  take  Europe  en  rmwre. 

On  the  19th  of  May  1798,  the  army  of  France,  36,000  strong,  sailed 
BoBAMrto'i  ^°^  Toulon  harbour,  escorted  by  30  vessels  of  war,  72 
mmydpiiB  Smaller  vessels,  and  carried  in  400  transports.  The 
^'^'  expedition  was  a  strange  one ;  not  only  was  Egypt  to 

be  conquered,  it  was  to  be  scientifically  explored,  and  a  number  of 
learned  and  scientific  men  were  mixed  with  the  generals  that  sur- 
rounded their  commander.  Before  reaching  Egypt  a  strong  point 
was  secured  to  give  the  French  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Order  of  St.  John  of  Malta,  by  treason  and  for  money,  gave  up 
the  island  to  Bonaparte.  Thence  he  sailed  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and 
ten  days  afterwards  reached  Alexandria. 

Thence  he  marched  towards  Cairo,  which  he  conquered,  after  win- 
Battt*  of  i^^S  on  the  road  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  over  the 

the  pynmidi.  Mamelukes,  a  warrior  caste  sprang  originally  from  Cir- 
cassian slaves,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Egypt.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  undisciplined  valour  breaking  itself  against  the 
firm  squares  of  a  disciplined  Western  army.  Murad  Bey,  the  Mameluk 
commander,  withdrew  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  French  entered 
Cairo.  Bonaparte  at  once  set  to  work  to  organize  the  coimtry,  and 
in  his  eagerness  to  conciliate  the  people,  hinted  that  he  too  believed 
in  Mahomet.  The  absolute  atheism,  however,  of  the  French  troops, 
and  this  cynical  readiness  to  change  his  creed,  only  exasperated  the 
Turks  against  him. 

Nelson  had  been  watching  the  port  of  Toulon,  but  the  French 
fleet  gave  him  the  slip.  From  the  19th  of  May  tiU  the  Ist  of  Augosit 
he  was  in  vain  pursuit,  not  knowing  where  the  expedition  had  gone. 

B»ttt«  of  ^^  *^**  ^^  ^®  came  in  sight  of  the  French  fleet,  con- 

tiM  NUe.  sisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  one  of  which  was 

A«ff.  a,  im.  ^^  t  Orient,'  with  120  guns,  and  four  frigates.  Nelson's 
own  fleet  consisted  also  of  thirteen  ships,  but  none  of  them  were 
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larger  than  Beyenty-fours,  and  he  had  but  one  frigate  and  a  brig. 
The  enemy  were  very  advantageously  placed  at  anchor  along  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Aboukir.  In  front  of  them  lay  an  island  with  a 
fort,  their  flanks  were  covered  by  gunboats.  They  believed  their 
X>osition  unassailable.  But  Nelson  quickly  determined,  from  the 
appeaiance  of  the  anchored  fleet,  that  there  must  be  sufficient  water 
for  his  ships  between  the  French  and  the  shore.  He  boldly  oidered 
some  of  his  vessels  to  sail  inside.  The  left  of  the  French  line  was 
thus  enveloped  and  placed  between  two  fires.  Nelson  began  the 
fight  at  once,  although  it  was  six  in  the  evening.  It  raged  the 
whole  night.  In  less  than  two  hours,  however,  five  of  the  French 
shipB  had  struck,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the '  Orient '  caught  fire  and 
blew  up.  When  the  battle  closed  about  six  the  following  morning, 
nine  of  the  French  ships  had  been  taken  and  two  had  been  burnt. 
Want  of  frigates,  and  the  damages  sustained  by  his  own  fleet,  pre- 
vented Nelson  from  pursuing  the  two  remaining  French  ships, 
which  sailed  away  almost  unhurt.  The  same  causes  prevented  him 
from  destroying  completely  the  French  transports.  This  victory 
shut  up  the  best  French  army  with  its  great  commander  useless  in 
Egypt,  and  excited  the  enthusiasm  and  hopes  of  all  the  conquered 
countries  in  Europe. 

But  meanwhile  Pitt  had  been  able  to  set  on  foot  a  second  greal 
coalition.  Austria,  humiliated  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  ^^^  j^,^ 
Formio,  far  from  discharging  her  army,  had  raised  its  » Moond 
numbers,  and  demanded  some  sort  of  indemnity  for  ®®*^***^ 
the  successes  of  France  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Napoleon  by  his 
advance  upon  Egypt  had  himself  forced  the  Ottoman  Empire  into 
war  with  France.  The  princes  of  Germany,  though  not  desiring 
war,  and  even  now  treating  with  the  Directory  at  Bastadt,  could  not 
fo^et  the  loss  of  the  empire  beyond  the  Bhine.  Bussia  was  also 
induced  to  join  the  coalition ;  for  changes  had  taken  place  both  in 
the  internal  and  external  condition  of  the  country ;  since  1796,  Paul 
L,  a  prince  of  scarcely  sound  mind,  had  succeeded  Catherine  in  that 
country,  and  Poland  having  been  destroyed,  a  road  was  open  for  him 
to  introduce  himself,  as  bad  been  the  constant  desire  of  the  Bussian 
monaxchs,  into  the  pohtics  of  Europe.  Prussia,  where  Frederick 
William  had  died,  still  held  aloof  in  neutrality.  The  cement  of  this 
coalition  was  as  usual  English  money.  Naples,  in  the  winter  of  1798, 
had  raised  an  army  under  the  Austrian  General  Mack,  and  attempted 
to  rid  Italy  of  the  invader ;  but,  hated  by  its  own  subjects,  the  weak 
and  tyrannical  government  was  able  to  effect  nothing.    The  Kiag 

CON.  MON.  [2  d] 
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had  to  fly  in  the  English  fleet,  Naples  was  changed  into  the 
PaithenopeDan  Republic,  and  the  whole  of  Italy  was  thus  bioQght 
under  French  dominion.  The  frontier  line,  then,  against  which  the 
coalition  was  piepaiing  to  act,  extended  from  the  Zayder  Zee  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  centre  was  the  mountain  mass  of  Switzerland. 
Both  parties  regarded  this  as  the  key  of  the  position.  Bat  the 
French  spread  their  troops  weakly  along  the  whole  length,  so  that 
Massena  in  Switzerland  seemed  to  form  the  centre  of  one  large 
army  ;■  and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  separating,  by  capturing 
the  saUent  angle  formed  by  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  the  armies 
of  the  coalition.  The  plan  was  not  a  wise  one.  The  opening 
successes  of  Massena  and  his  lieutenants,  which  brought  the  French 
into  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  did  not  prevent  the  Archdnke  Charles 
from  defeating  Jourdan  and  the  army  of  the  Rhine  at  Stockach,  nor 
Eray,  the  Austrian  general,  from  beating  Sch^rer  at  Magnano,  on  the 
Adige,  and  driving  him  behind  the  Adda.  Massena,  with  his  flanks 
thus  exposed,  found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  also. 

These  successes  on  the  part  of  the  aUies,  and  the  murder  of  the 
French  envoys  to  the  Congress  of  Rastadt,  excited  the  French  to  fresh 
energy.  Sch^rer  was  replaced  by  Moreau.  Macdonald,  who  was 
holding  Naples,  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  all  the  armies  in 

iui,r.iidB.d  ^®  ^^*"  ^^'^  P^*^  ^^  Massena's  hands.  But 
bjtiM  Suwarrow,  a  semi-barbarian,  who  had  never  yet  been 

*'**"*'*^  conquered,  had  arrived  to  take  the  command  in  Italy. 

He  pressed  on  with  great  rapidity  and  success.  Moreau  was  beaten 
at  Cassano  (April  27),  and  fell  back  behind  the  Po.  He  agam 
retired  in  the  direction  of  Gtenoa  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with 
Macdonald  coming  from  Naples.  Suwarrow  was  thus  able  to  leave 
him  behind  him  and  threaten  the  French  frontier ;  the  advance  of 
Macdonald  however  across  the  Apennines  obliged  him  to  turn.  He 
fell  upon  that  general,  and  after  a  three  days'  battle  upon  the  Trebia, 
beat  him,  and  turned  rapidly  upon  Moreau,  who  had  advanced  to  Novi, 
and  had  there  formed  a  junction  with  the  broken  army  of  Naplea 
But  both  Macdonald  and  Moreau,  as  unsuccessful  generals,  were 
removed,  and  Joubert  was  given  the  command.  On  the  18th  of 
August,  Suwarrow  attacked  the  French  at  Novi,  Joubert  was  killed, 
and  his  troops  completely  routed.  Italy  was  thus  lost  to  the 
French ;  for  in  Naples  Cardinal  Ruffo  had  raised  the  Calabrians, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  fleet  both  Naples  and  Rome 
were  regained  to  the  coalition.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Nelson 
committed  that  act  which  is  the  great  blot  upon  his  name.     He 
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had  become  infatuated  with  Lady  Hamilton,  wife  of  the  English 
minister,  through  whose  influence  his  fleet  had  been  provisioned 
before  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  who  was  devoted  heart  and  soul 
to  the  execrable  Qovemment  of  the  Bourbons,  exercised  practically 
by  the  Queen,  a  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette.  To  please  the  C6urt, 
Nelson,  who  arrived  at  Naples  just  as  the  French  and  Republicans 
had  completed  a  capitulation  with  Cardinal  Buffo,  broke  off  the 
completed  negotiation,  and  insisted  upon  the  Bepublicans  capitulating 
without  terms.  They  were  thus  handed  over  to  the  cruel  vengeance 
of  the  Court.  30,000  patriots  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  for  six 
months  all  those  who  had  taken  the  least  part  in  establishing  the 
Bepublic  were  continually  exposed  to  the  danger  of  execution. 

The  disasters  of  the  French  were  to  have  been  completed  by  a 
combined  attack  of  English  and  Busi^ans  upon  the   _^ 

.,  .         .i        1.  .1    .    ?.  ^       ,      ^^    ,     «    .  Th«coalltloB 

other  extremity  of  their  line.  On  the  22nd  of  August,  Mptvea  th* 
a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Novi,  an  army  under  Aber-  ^*^  *••*• 
cromby,  who  was  shortly  superseded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  arrived 
at  the  Helder.  The  defence  of  the  country  was  intrusted  to  Bnme, 
but  the  allies  succeeded  in  landing,  and  captured  the  whole  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  TexeL  At  this  moment  the  hopes  of  the  allies  were  very 
high,  and  the  French,  worsted  abroad  and  full  of  discontent  at  home, 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  destruction. 

The  news  that  Bonaparte  had  been  defeated  at  Acre  added  still 
further  to  their  depression.    To  complete  his  dreams  of  RapoiMm 
Eastern  conquest,  and  to  forestall  the  attacks  of  an  army  f t  act«^ 
gathering  on  that  side,  Bonaparte  had  marched  into  Syria.   »ft7  si«  itm. 
He  won  the  battle  of  El  Arish,  took  Joppa,  where  he  massacred 
his  prisoners,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Acre  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Carmel.    The  fortress^  which  was  held  by  Djezzar,  lately  a  robber, 
now  a  Pacha,  was  not  in  itself  strong,  but  the  French  operations 
were  rendered  slow  by  the  fortunate  capture  of  their  battering  train 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  English  commodore.    After  fifty  days  a 
breach  was  made,  but  the  brilliant  example  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and 
his  sailors,  who  entered  the  town,  encouraged  the  Turkic  garrison  to 
a  desperate  resistance,  which  rendered  all  efforts  at  assault  vain ;  Bona- 
parte had  to  retreat  disappointed.     "  Had  it  not  been  for  Djezzar,*'  he 
said,  "  I  might  have  been  Emperor  of  the  East."    The  story  of  his 
poisoning  his  sick  at  Joppa  is  untrue,  though  he  suggested  and  defended 
the  step.     With  a  broken  army  he  regained  Egypt,  but  he  was  still  in  a 
condition  to  beat  the  Turks  near  Alexandria,  at  what  the  French  call 
the  battle  of  Aboukir ;  but  while  thus  victorious,  he  heard  news  of 
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affairs  in  Europe  which  led  him  to  think  that  the  pear  was  at 
length  ripened.  He  slipped  secretly  from  his  army,  accompanied 
by  hifl  four  friends,  BertMer,  Lannes,  Murat,  and  Marmont,  and  set 
sail  for  France,  leaving  the  army  under  the  command  of  Kleber. 

Before  Napoleon  arrived  the  danger  of  France  from  without  had 
disappeared.  Jealousy  had  arisen  between  the  Austrians  and  the 
Russians,  which  was  not  likely  to  be  soothed  by  the  rough  behaviour 
jMiowiM  ftad  ®^  Suwarrow  or  the  palpable  self-seeking  of  the  Court 
diMwtcn  of  of  Vienna.  It  became  necessary  to  rearrange  the  com- 
the  coalition,  u^nds.  The  waT  in  Switzerland  was  to  be  intrusted  to 
Suwarrow,  who  was  to  march  thither  and  effect  a  junction  with 
his  Lieutenant  Korsakoff,  who  was  already  in  the  country.  But 
before  the  junction  could  be  effected  Massena  annihilated  the 
army  of  Korsakoff  at  the  battle  of  Zurich  (Sept.  26),  and  when 
Suwarrow  had  forced 'his  way  over  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass,  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  hostile  armies  instead  of  meeting  his  friends. 
He  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  making  an  extraoFdinaiy 
march  among  the  glaciers  and  peaks  of  the  Alps,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  Coire  in  safety.  Believing  himself  betrayed  by  the  Aus- 
trians, he  refused  to  serve  again,  and  retired  to  Russia,  where  he 
died  in  disgrace.  Nor  had  the  Duke  of  York  been  more  successful 
in  Holland,  The  character  of  the  country  rendered  it  very  difficult 
to  advance,  while  the  want  of  discipline  of  the  Russians  on  the  right 
wing  entailed  a  defeat  before  Bergen.  The  town  was  indeed  after- 
wards taken,  but  loss  in  battle  and  by  ill  health,  and  the  want  of 
all  signs  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  induced  the 
English  to  sign  what  must  be  considered  a  disgraceful  convention  at 
Alkmaar,  by  which  they  agreed  to  withdraw  from  Holland,  and  give 
over  10,000  French  prisoners  without  exchange ;  the  English  how- 
ever kept  possession  of  the  Dutch  fleet 

In  India  the  English  arms  had  been  more  successful.    The  intrigues 
g,yj,,^,j^  of  Tippoo  with  the  French  having  been  clearly  dis- 

India  against  covered,  and  efforts  at  friendly  arrangement  having 
an?tif«  proved  vain.  General  Harris,  with  a  considerable  army, 

Prendt  ^^^  ordered  in  February  1799  to  march  upon  Seringapa- 

tam.  The  Governor-General  at  this  time  was  Lord  Momington,  brother 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  himself,  as  Colonel  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition.  After  two  successful 
skirmislics,  General  Harris  appeared  before  the  capital,  which  was  a 
Btrong  city  well  prepared  for  a  siege.  In  about  a  month  the  place 
was  taken  by  assault  and  Tippoo  himself  killed.    This  success  placed 
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the  whole  kingdom  of  Mysore,  with  a  large  amount  of  treasure,  in 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  (Oct.  16),  therefore,  Bonaparte  found  him- 
self in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  personal  aggrandize- 
ment ;  and  though  the  great  danger  from  foreign  enemies  Rapoi«on  re- 
had  disappeared,  the  interior  of  France  offered  him  *'™*'J^** 
every  opportunity  for  laying  hands  on  the  Government,  coiuia. 
It  was  not  forgotten  that  during  his  absence  the  safety  ^^'  '^  "••• 
of  the  Republic  had  been  risked,  and  its  hard-won  victories  rendered 
useless ;  and  as  the  incapacity  of  their  present  rulers  had  been  even 
more  obvious  at  home  than  abroad,  all  eyes'  turned  to  him  as  the 
natural  saviour  of  the  State.  Moreover,  now  that  the  first  fervour 
of  revolutionary  energy  had  worn  itself  out,  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
desired  order,  even  though  earned  at  the  expense  of  liberty.  Of  the 
two  Councils  that  of  the  Ancients  was  decidedly  inclined  in  favour 
of  a  more  settled  Government,  and  it  was  through  it  that  Napoleon 
determined  to  work.  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  For  a  moment  !Napoleon  shrunk  before  their  patriotic 
and  republican  cries,  but,  urged  by  the  Abb^  SiSyes,  who  pressed  him 
to  action,  crying,  "  They  have  put  you  outside  the  law,  do  you  put 
them  outside  their  hall,"  he  recovered  courage,  and  his  Grenadiers, 
entering  the  hall  with  beating  drums,  quietly  extruded  the  repre- 
sentatives. Thus  was  accomplished  the  great  cm/g  d^4tat  of  the  18th 
Brumaire  (Nov.  9).  The  Directory  was  destroyed ;  a  new  constitu- 
tion, spoken  of  as  the  Constitution  of  the  year  8,  was  established,  by 
which  the  executive  power  was  vested  nominally  in  three  consuls, 
but  really  in  the  First  Consul,  Bonaparte,  who  thus  became  practically 
Dictator.  His  measures  were  anti-revolutionary,  his  object  being  to 
restore  confidence  and  to  heal  £Eu^tion.  With  his  thoughts  thus 
turned  to  the  reorganization  of  France,  he  desired  to  be  free  for  the 
present  from  foreign  wars,  and  one  of  his  earliest  steps  was  to  make 
overtures  with  the  continental  powers.  To  England  he  made  pro- 
posals of  peace  in  a  letter  addressed  immediately  to -the  King  (Dec. 
25).  This  was  of  course  a  grave  breach  of  the  etiquette  of  courts,  and 
the  letter  was  answered  by  Grenville  in  anything  but  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  while  the  whole  blame  of  the  war  was  thrown  upon  the  French, 
with  whom  the  English  minister  declined  to  enter  into  negotiations 
so  long  as  the  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  those  '^  whom  the 
B«evolution  had  so  recently  placed  in  the  exercise  of  power."  Some 
more  correspondence  ensued,  but  the  English  ministers  positively 
refused  to  treat.    It  is  certain  that  Napoleon's  offer  was  merely  tc 
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gain  tiine ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  dictatorial  tone  of  Grenville'a 
reply  could  not  bnt  be  very  irritating  to  the  French. 

The  weary  war  therefore  continued,  and  before  the  year  was  oyer 
Napoleon  n-       *^®  position  of  aflfairs  abroad  had  so  changed   that 
gain*  th«  Horth   England  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  haughty 
*  tone  which  had  been  adopted.    War  in  the  hands  ol 

Bonaparte  was  a  very  different  thing  from  war  in  the  hands  of  the 
Directory.  In  April  the  French  were  again  across  the  Bhine,  and 
the  Austrians  driven  behind  the  Inn ;  while  in  Italy,  though  Clenoa, 
the  last  town  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  surrendered,  its  danger 
was  turned  to  immediate  advantage  by  Bonaparte.  Under  pretence 
Rapoioon'a  of  Collecting  an  army  for  its  relief^  he  massed  his  troops 
TiotoriM.  ijj^  ^j^g  neighbourhood  of  Dijon,  and  while  all  eyes  were 

directed  towards  the  siege,  he  suddenly  pushed  across  the  Great  St 
Bernard  and  appeared  at  Ivrea  on  the  rear  of  the  besieging  army. 
Melas,  who  commanded  the  Austrians,  at  length  perceived  his  danger. 
He  ordered  Otto,  his  lieutenant,  to  raise  the  siege,  with  the  intention  of 
concentrating  his  troops  ;  his  orders  were  disregarded,  and  Qenoa  was 
taken^  but  the  delay  was  fatal  It  gave  time  for  Bonaparte  to  re-estab- 
lish the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and,  turning  backwards,  to  place  Imnsell 
between  Melas  and  Mantua,  whither  that  general  was  now  anxious 
to  withdraw.  A  decisive  battle  was  brought  on  before  Alessandria, 
from  which  stronghold  the  Austrians  advanced,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
against  the  French  on  the  plains  of  Marengo.  The  Austrians^  more 
numerous  than  the  French^  "had  apparently  won  the  battle,  and  by 
three  o'clock  the  whole  French  army  had  retreated.  Melas  withdrew 
to  rest,  leaving  what  he  believed  to  be  a  pursuit  in  the  hands  of 
General  Zach;  but  the  French  army,  reinforced  by  the  reserves, 
and  headed  by  Desaiz,  made  a  great  final  effort.  The  Austzians, 
who  had  advanced  too  rashly  in  the  eagerness  of  their  pursuit,  were 
unable  to  withstand  his  charge ;  they  broke,  and  their  victory 
was  changed  into  a  disastrous  defeat.  On  the  following  day,  with 
the  victorious  army  in  his  front,  and  the  liberated  garrison  of  Genoa 
in  his  rear,  the  Austrian  general,  seemg  no  hope,  entered  into  a 
convention,  called  the  Convention  of  Alessandria,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  North  Italy  was  surrendered  to  the  French. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  change  this  Convention  into  a  more 
general  peace,  and  a  Congress  was  held  for  this  purpose  at  Lune- 
ville,  but  the  English  Cabinet  was-  much  divided  in  its  own  views, 
the  Austrian  Government  acted  with  extreme  duplicity,  and  Napo- 
leon demanded  a  separate  treaty  with  the  two  belligerent  powers, 
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which  Austria,  knowing  its  weakness  when  separate  from  England, 
was  afraid  to  grant.    The  Congress  came  to  nothing,  and  in  Novem- 
ber the  army  nnder  Moreau  renewed  the  campaign,  ^^j^j^^^ 
The  Anstrians  were  determined  to  hold  the  line  of  the  EohuiUiidiai. 
Inn,  hut  their  troops,  very  hadly  commanded  by  Arch-     *"'  ' 
duke  John,  were  attacked  in  the  forest  of  Hohenlinden,  and  sus- 
tained a  crushing  defeat.    Their  loss  is  put  at  25,000  men  and  100 
guns.    There  could  no  longer  he  any  question  in  the  matter,  and 
the  Emperor  had  no  choice,  if  he  woiQd  save  his  capital,  ^^^^  ^f 
but  to  sue  for  a  separate  peace.    By  the  Treaty  of  Lun^  Lnn^viu*. 
ville  (Feb.  9,  1801)  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  was  again       *  '*  " 
ceded  to  France. 

It  needed  but  a  breach  with  Kussia  to  leave  England  single- 
handed  in  opposition  to  France.  The  Emperor  Paul,  but  little 
removed  from  madness,  had  seen  with  disgust  the  defeat  of  his  troops 
in  Switzerland,  and  believed  that  in  the  joint  expedition  to  Holland 
his  army  had  been  wilfully  sacrificed.  He  was  also  smitten  with 
extreme  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Bonaparte,  who  busia  deserts 
took  care  to  flatter  this  feeling  and  to  intrigue  against  ***•  «»>ittoii. 
English  influence.  The  old  question  of  the  right  of  search  gave 
Paul  a  pretext  to  break  with  his  allies.  The  doctrine  of  the 
English,  accepted  generally  as  the  law  of  nations,  was  that  a 
belligerent  had  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ships  for  contraband 
of  war  or  for  property  of  the  enemy.  The  Northern  powers  claimed 
that  the  neutral  flag  should  cover  the  cargo,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war.  This  had  been  their  view  for  many  years,  and, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  gave  rise  to  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780.^ 
This  view  they  had  not  been  able  to  enforce,  but  it  was  quite  an 
open  question  whether  ships  under  convoy  of  a  man-of-war  coiQd  be 
searched.  On  this  point  the  English  and  the  Danes  twice  came  into 
collision  ;  but  during  the  summer  of  1800  an  amicable  arrangement 
had  been  arrived  at.  Paul  however  refased  to  let  the  matter  drop ; 
he  took  it  up  as  nn  injury  to  the  whole  Northern  powers,  laid  an 
embargo  upon  all  English  property  in  Russia,  made  prLsoners  300 
merchant  seamen,  and  renewed  the  Armed  Neutrality,  which  was 
joined  willingly  by  Sweden,  and  under  pressure  by  Denmark  also. 
The  English  Government  at  once  retaliated  by  an  embargo  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  allied  nations ;  and  England  was  thus  left  completely 
singlehanded,  for  her  allies  in  the  south  of  Europe  were  much  too 
weak  to  afford  her  any  assistance,  while  her  maritime  superiority 
seemed  seriously  compromised  by  the  action  of  the  Baltic  powers. 

1  The  views  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  have  been  sfiice  accepted  by  Europe. 
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Nor  was  it  only  abroad  that  danger  seemed  impending.  The 
condition  of  the  countir  was  rendered  miserable  botb  by  heavy 
intonwieondi-  tazes  and  by  the  pressure  of  two  years  of  Bcaidty. 
tton  of  England.  Com  had  risen  ta  the  unprecedented  price  of  120 
shillings  the  quarter,  a  price  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
maintained  under  any  reasonable  system  of  political  economy.  Bat 
at  this  time  it  was  held  in  the  last  degree  dangerous  to  admit  com 
from  abroad,  partly  because  it  was  thought  that  a  nation  should 
trust  to  its  own  resources  for  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  partly 
because  it  was  believed  that  a  diminution  of  gold  and  BLLver,  which 
must  inevitably  follow  £rom  large  importations,  was  a  disafltroiu 
thing  for  the  nation.  Nor  was  this  aU,  the  arrangements  of  the  poor 
law  were  such  that  it  became  necessary  to  maintain  high  price8'*in 
the  agricultural  districts.  The  received  opinion  was  that  the 
increase  of  population,  irrespective  of  the  powers  of  employing  it, 
was  a  distinct  advantage.  Premiums  were  given  for  early  marriages, 
and  assistance  granted  from  the  rates  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
in  a  family.  The  natural  tendency  was  a  fearful  increase  of  popula- 
tion, depending  for  the  most  part  on  the  rates,  which  were  therefore 
inordinately  high.  It  thus  became  possible  for  the  farmers  to 
pursue  the  plan  they  have  always  regarded  as  most  conducive 
to  their  interests,  and  to  drive  down  the  wages  to  the  lowest 
point;  the  people  were  reduced  to  a  condition  little  above  serf- 
dom ;  and  to  enable  the  agricultural  districts  to  support  the  pres- 
sure of  the  rates  high  prices  had  to  be  maintained.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  country  districts  was  thus  kept  tolerably  even,  and  the 
burden  of  the  high  prices  fell  almost  exclusively  upon  the  indus- 
trious population  of  the  towns.  It  was  natural  that  a  House  ol 
Ck)mmons  returned  chiefly  by  the  landowners  should  favour  protec- 
tive duties,  which  thus  rendered  them  at  once  absolute  masters  of 
their  x)easantry  and  threw  the  burden  of  their  increased  expenditure 
upon  the  towns.  But  such  a  state  of  things  produced  much  suffer- 
ing, and  suffering  produced  riots,  which  the  folly  and  ignorance  ot 
the  judges  increased.  From  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  downwards,  they 
seemed  to  have  combined  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  com  fiaictors, 
whom  they  charged  with  the  obsolete  crimes  of  forestalling  and 
engrossing.  Punishment  was  indeed  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  buy- 
ing com  and  selling  it  at  a  higher  price  in  the  same  market  The 
people  naturally  took  their  cue  from  these  blind  leaders,  and  com 
riots  were  very  prevalent  It  is  of  course  plain  that  whatever  tends 
to  the  husbanding  of  resources  and  to  the  equalization  of  prices  \b 
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really  advantageous,  and  that  the  com  factors,  in  carrying  out  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  were  a  most  useful  set  of  men. 

To  meet  these  difficulties  Pitt  thought  it  expedient  to  have  an 
autumn  session.  He  was  himself  inclined  to  think  that  Avtimm  aenioii. 
some  extraordinary  measures  were  desirable  to  alleviate  ****•  ^*®*- 
the  distress,  and  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law  he  was  perhaps 
right.  But  Grenville,  a  more  rigid  follower  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  was  much  opposed  to  any  tampering  with  the 
natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand.^  When  Parliament  met  the 
action  of  the  judges  was  gravely  censured,  and  several  remedial 
measures  were  introduced,  such  as  bounties  on  importation  of  grain, 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  com  in  distilling  and  starch 
making,  and  (though  this  proved  a  useless  and  pernicious  measure) 
of  the  use  of  any  but  brown  bread.  Large  subscriptions  were  also 
made  to  alleviate  the  distress. 

The  Parliament  which  assembled  early  the  following  year  (1801) 
was  the  first  united  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  pitt  propoMi 
Ireland,  and  but  a  few  days  of  its  existence  had  elapsed  jSirf  m 
before  a  great  and  most  unexpected  change  took  place  isoi. 
in  the  position  of  affairs.  There  had  long  been  a  want  of  harmony 
among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  with  regard  to  the  war ;  but 
there  had  now  arisen  an  even  more  formidable  question.  The  union 
had  been  effected  by  much  bribery  in  money,  titles,  and  places ; 
these  promises  had  all  been  fulfilled.  But  there  was  one  section  of 
the  Irish  whose  opposition  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  measure, 
but  to  which  such  promises  could  not  be  made.  The  tacit  support, 
or  at  all  events  neutrality,  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had  been 
secured  by  a  vague  but  very  well-understood  promise  that  their 
clsdms  should  be  considered  under  the  new  arrangement.  It  is 
certain  that  both  Castlereagh  and  Comwallis  understood  that  this 
was  so,  and  Pitt  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  make  an  effort  to  fulfil 
this  promise.  The  matter  had  been  talked  over  in  the  Cabinet  as 
early  as  the  autumn  of  1799,  and  was  formally  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  end  of  September  1800.  The 
Chancellor^  Lord  Loughborough,  was  at  that  time  in  attendance  upon 
the  King  at  Weymouth.  He  was  a  man  of  a  base  and  time-serving 
nature.  At  this  Cabinet  he  displayed  his  hostility  to  any  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  and  used  his  opportunity  to  instil  into 

1  The  error  of  Orenville's  position  lay  in  this,  that  the  law  of  snpply  and  demand  can 
only  work  unitwrMZIy.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  will  act  beneficially  in  a  single 
Oountiy  nnder  protective  laws. 
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tlie  King's  mind  that  to  consent  to  any  such  measuie  would  be  a 
breach  of  his  coronation  oath.  In  this  he  was  backed  up  by  Lord 
Auckland,  who  had  always  been  a  friend  of  Rtt's,  but  who  was  in- 
clined to  underhand  intngue,  and  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to 
prejudice  the  King's  mind  against  Htf  s  policy.  Matters  were  brought 
to  a  crisis  when,  at  a  lev^e  in  the  beginning  of  1801,  the  King  men- 
tioned openly  to  Dundas  that  he  was  aware  that  such  a  measure  was 
in  contemplation,  adding  his  usual  formula,  that  he  ''should  hold 
any  one  who  supported  it  as  his  personal  enemy."  It  became  plain 
to  Pitt  that  he  could  hesitate  no  longer,  and  altiiough  the  King  sent 
Addington  the  Speaker,  a  personal  friend  of  Pitt's,  to  persuade  him  not 
to  bring  the  matter  forward,  he  sent  a  letter  to  George  declaring  his  in- 
tention'and  his  determination  to  resign  if  he  was  not  allowed  to  fulfil 
Pitt  naicu.  his  promises  to  the  Irish.  The  King  wrote  back  urging 
phS^i,*^.  him  to  remain  in  office  and  to  drop  the  measuie,  but 
1801.  Pitt  was  determined,  and  the  King  was  forced  to  accept 

his  resignation.  In  his  place  he  desired  Addington,  a  man  of  very 
second-rate  ability,  to  form  a  ministry,  a  duty  which,  on  l^e  advice 
of  Pitt,  he  accepted.  The  resignation  of  the  great  minister,  as  it  was 
only  personal,  did  not  imply  the  resignation  of  the  whole  ministiy, 
but  all  the  great  members  of  it,  Grenville,  Dundas,  Windham,  and 
Spencer,  retired  with  him.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Lord  Lough- 
borough's duplicity  received  no  reward,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
new  arrangements,  Lord  Eldon,  at  the  Eling's  own  request,  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Loughborough  had  to  content  himaAlf  with 
the  earldom  of  Eosslyn. 

The  shock  of  parting  with  a  mimster  he  had  so  long  trusted 
niaauaf  brought  on  a  renewal  of  the   King's  insanity,  and 

theKing.  measures  were  taken  for  a  regency  under  the  same 

restrictions  that  Pitt  had  before  insisted  upon.  Qeorge  was  at 
this  time  so  popular  that  even  the  Opposition  treated  him  in  his 
illness  with  every  consideration.  His  popularity,  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  his  well-ordered  domestic  life,  had  been  consider- 
ably increased  by  an  attempt  in  the  preceding  year  on  his  life. 
When  entering  Drury  Lane  Theatre  a  man  had  risen  in  the  pit  and 
discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  two  bullets  passing  a  very  little  above  hiB 
head.  The  miscreant  who  made  the  attempt  was  a  lunatic  of  the  name 
of  Hadfield.  The  King,  always  remarkable  for  his  personal  courage,had 
displayed  great  calmness  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  nation  had  been  much  excited.  Fortunately,  under  Dr.  Willis's 
treatment,  his  illness  was  speedily  mastered,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
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March  he  was  declared  convaleBcent.  But  his  illness,  which  he  him- 
self traced  to  Htf  s  conduct,  had  such  an  effect  upon  that  statesman, 
that  he  wrote  promising  never  to  reintroduce  the  Catholic  question. 
ELis  friends  did  not  see  why,  under  these  circumstances,  he  should  not 
remain  in  office,  but  Addington  naturally  objected  to  giving  up  the 
place  he  had  just  gained,  and  the  Government  continued  in  his  hands, 
supported  by  a  Cabinet  of  complete  mediocrity,  upheld  ch»»ct«r  of 
for  the  present  by  Pitt's  influence.  It  was  indeed  just  th*  Addiasiwa 
such  a  minister  and  Cabinet  as  suited  the  King's  well-  ■'*^*^' 
known  views — ^safe,  conservative,  submissive,  and  without  command- 
ing ability.  Nor  did  the  great  country  party  object  to  a  change 
which  freed  them  from  the  imperious  domination  of  one  so  vastly 
their  superior  as  Pitt,  and  placed  over  them  a  man  whose  talents 
were  not  superior  to  their  own,  and  whom  they  might  hope  to  guide 
rather  than  follow.  Though  Pitt  acted  honestly  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  only  too  probable  that  he  regarded  Addington  as  a  temporary 
substitute  for  himself,  and  designed  to  return  to  power  after  the 
present  difficulty  was  over,  and  when  he  had  made  a  public  demon- 
stration for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  honour.  However  this  may  be, 
his  somewhat  lukewarm  support  was  before  long  changed  into  open 
enmity.  At  first,  however,  he  spoke  with  even  exaggerated  admi- 
ration of  the  new  Cabinet,  which  in  the  House  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, while  great  successes  both  by  sea  and  land  somewhat  relieved 
the  nation  &om  its  embarrassing  position. 

The  French  army,  deserted  by  their  great  commander,  was  left 
shut  up  in  Egypt  under  the  command  of  Kleber,  a  Th«  French 
man  of  organizing  genius,  who  bid  fair  to  establish  the  •"^  in  Egypt 
French  influence  in  that  country.  He  was,  however,  assassinated  by 
a  fanatical  Mussulman  (June  1800),  and  the  command  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Menou,  a  general  of  but  second-rate  capacity.  Before  this 
change  of  command,  a  treaty,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  £1  Arish,  had 
been  completed  (Jan.  24),  by  which  the  French  army  was  to  be  allowed 
a  safe  return  to  France.  This  convention  was  concluded  on  board  the 
flagship,  and  with  the  full  approval  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  but,  mean- 
while, intercepted  despatches  had  made  known  to  the  Cabinet  the 
almost  hopeless  condition  of  the  French  army,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean  that  no  treaties  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  admiral 
which  did  not  insist  on  the  surrender  of  the  French.  The  Treaty  of  El 
Arish  had  been  concluded  without  this  knowledge*  and  before  these 
orders  had  reached  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Moreover,  affairs  in  Egypt 
had  much  changed,  for  Eleber,  indignantly  rejecting  all  idea  of  sur- 
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render,  had  at  once  proceeded  to  attack  the  Turks,  had  won  over  them 
a  great  victory  at  Heliopolis  (March  20,  1800)  and  reoccupied  Cairo. 
It  became  necessary  therefore  to  renew  the  war,  and  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  who,  with  Pulteney,  had  been  employed  in  fruitless  expedi- 
tions against  Ferrol  and  Cadiz,  collecting  the  troops  employed  in  both 
expeditions,  in  number  about  20,000,  proceeded  to  Egypt.  Troops 
also  under  Sir  David  Baird  were  ordered  to  attack  the  country  from 
India.  A  landing  was  forced  at  Aboukir  Bay,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  afterwards  Sir  John  Moore,  and  on  the  2l8t  of 
of  March  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  was 

AiazftDdrift.  fought,  where  the  French  were  thoroughly  defeated, 
ifarch  ai,  isoi.  rpi^g  EngHsh  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Sir  Ealph  Aber- 
cromby,  but  General  Hutchiason,  who  succeeded  him,  continued  to 
act  with  vigour.  The  Grand  Vizier,  with  a  large  but  disorderly  Turk- 
ish army,  attacked  Cairo,  while  the  English  kept  Menou  besiep^ed  in 
Alexandria.  In  June  Cairo  fell,  and  General  Baird  having  arrived 
from  India,  the  combined  English  army  compelled  Menou  to  capitu- 
late  in  Alexandria  on  the  27th  of  August.  The  terms  of  surrender 
were  honourable.  The  French  army  was  allowed  to  return  te 
France,  but  all  ships,  together  with  all  the  objects  of  art  which  the 
French  had  collected,  became  the  property  of  the  conquerors.  This 
success,  which  showed  the  unbroken  vigour  of  England,  tended  to 
accelerate  the  peace  which  was  gradually  becoming  necessary  for  all 
parties,  and  for  which  negotiations  were  already  set  on  foot  in 
London  with  the  full  approbation  of  Pitt. 

Meanwhile,  but  a  few  days  after  the  victory  of  Alexandria,  the 
B»ta«  of  cloud  which  had  risen  in  the  Baltic  was  also  dispersed, 

oopenhacw.  The  renewal  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  the  general 
^^  ^  conduct  of  Russia,  made  it  evident  that  that  country 

was  engaged  in  the  French  interests.  A  fleet  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
with  Nelson  as  second  in  command,  was  despatched  to  the  Baltic. 
Negotiation  was  tried  with  the  Danes,  but  wholly  unsuccessfully, 
and  Parker,  a  dilatory  commander,  was  induced  by  Nelson's  energy 
to  consent  to  an  attack  upon  Copenhagen.  The  passage  of  the 
Sound  was  forced  without  loss,  but  an  examination  of  the  enemy's 
position  showed  that  they  had  used  the  delay  which  had  been  given 
them  to  great  advantage.  Shore  batteries  had  been  erected  and  put 
into  fighting  trim;  floating  batteries  established,  and  the  harbour 
covered  with  a  line  of  vessels  of  all  sorts  four  miles  in  length. 
Withia  this  lay  the  Danish  fleet.  Nelson  offered  to  attack  with  ten 
sail  of  the  line ;  he  was  allowed  twelve.  The  attack  was  made  fix)m 
the  south.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  on  the  outside  threatening  the  batteries 
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and  the  yeasels  at  the  mouth  of  the  harhour.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  Nelson  began  his  attack.  Several  vessels  grounded 
and  were  rendered  useless,  and  so  hot  was  the  engagement  that  Six 
Hyde  Parker  thought  it  better  to  hoist  the  signal  for  discontinuing 
action.  Nelson  declined  to  obey  it,  and  the  other  captains  took 
their  orders  from  him.  Many  of  the  Danish  ships  had  struck,  but 
being  constantly  reinforced  firom  the  shore,  continued  the  fight,  it  is 
said,  even  after  they  had  surrendered.  This  was  probably  an  acci- 
dent ;  but  Nelson  took  advantage  of  it  to  write  a  friendly  letter  to 
the  Crown  Prince.  "The  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Nelson,'*  he  said, 
'^  has  been  commanded  to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists. 
The  line  of  defence  which  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  British 
flag  ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must 
set  on  fire  all  the  prizes  he  has  taken  without  having  the  power  of 
saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  them.  The  brave 
Danes  are  the  brothers^  and  should  never  be  the  enemies,  of  the 
English."  He  then  agreed  to  a  truce  while  the  wounded  were 
moved  from  the  prizes.  Having  taken  advantage  of  the  lull  to  with- 
draw his  fleet  from  the  difficult  chaniiel  in  which  they  were  entangled, 
he  went  on  shore  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  To  enable  him  to  attack 
the  Russians,  he  insisted  on  a  long  armistice,  which  a  threat  of 
immediate  bombardment  induced  the  Danes  to  grant.  The  English 
fleet  then  sailed  against  the  Swedes,  who  withdrew,  and  were  left 
unmolested,  while  the  fleet  proceeded  against  the  Russians.  On  his 
way,  however.  Nelson  received  the  news  that  the  capricious  despotism 
of  Paul  had  excited  his  courtiers  to  a  conspiracy,  which,  though  ap- 
parently aimed  only  at  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor,  had  in  fact 
ended  in  his  assassination.  The  accession  of  the  young  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  completely  changed  the  policy  of  Russia.  The  embargo 
was  removed  from  the  British  shipping  and  the  merchant  seamen 
liberated.  As  the  Armed  Neutrality  still  existed.  Nelson  would  have 
proceeded  to  strong  measures ;  but  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  satisfied, 
and  though  he  was  recalled,  the  complete  change  in  Russian  policy 
rendered  farther  action  imnecessary.  In  June  a  treaty  p^^^  b^tw^a 
of  peace  was  signed  in  St.  Petersburg,  by  which  the  Eagiaadud 
Armed  Neutrality,  with  its  claims,  was  given  up,  but  *""*^ 
the  right  of  search  accurately  defined.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
blockades  must  henceforward  be  really  efficient  in  order  to  be  valid. 
Blockades  by  proclamation  were  thus  abolished,  and  could  be  only 
sustained  when  the  blockading  force  was  sufficient  to  enforce 
them. 
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Bonaparte  waa  still  threatening  an  invasion  of  England,  and  gon- 
-«w»i«^>to.  boats  and  rafts  liad  been  collected  at  Boulogne.  These 
ofp«Mt.  the  Goveniment  ordered   Nelson  to  attack,  but  the 

oei  1, 1801.  attempt  was  on  the  whole  unsuccessful.  However,  the 
supremacy  of  England  on  the  sea  was  so  great  that  there  could  not 
be  much  fear  of  the  landing  of  a  foreign  army,  and  the  French, 
defeated  in  Egypt  and  thwarted  in  their  Northern  policy,  were  ready 
to  come  to  terms.  In  October  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  were 
signed.  By  this  England  gave  up  all  its  conquests  except  Trinidad 
and  Ceylon.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  but 
open  to  the  trade  of  the  contracting  parties.  "  Malta  was  to  be  restored 
to  the  Ejiights  of  St.  John/  under  the  guarantee  of  one  of  the  great 
powers ;  Porto  Ferrajo  was  to  be  evacuated.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands  was  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  French 
were  to  withdraw  from  Naples  and  the  Roman  States  ;  the  integrity 
of  P(»rtugal  was  to  be  secured ;  Egypt  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Porte, 
and  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
before  the  war. "  * 

Although  the  preliminary  treaty  had  been  signed,  it  cost  some 
time  and  much  anxious  negotiation  before  its  final  ratification  in  the 
March  of  the  following  year.  These  negotiations  were  held  at 
Amiens,  on  the  part  of  England  by  Lord  Comwallis,  on  that  ol 
France  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  assisted  by  Talleyrand.  At  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  on  the  29th  of  October  1801,  the  minister  had 
been  able  to  mention  in  the  King's  speech  with  satisfaction  both  the 
optaiiou  in  preliminary  treaty  with  France  and  the  arrangements 
SS^tolT'  ^^^  *^®  Northern  powers  which  put  an  end  to  the 
peace.  threatened  Aimed    Neutrality.    By  the  bulk  of  the 

people  the  return  of  peace  had  been  hailed  with  extreme  delight. 
General  Lauriston,  who  had  brought  the  authority  for  signing  the 
preliminaries,  had  been  received  with  a  public  ovation,  the  populace 
had  dragged  his  carriage  through  the  streets,  and  London  and  other 
towns  had  been  illuminated.  In  completing  these  preliminaries 
Addington  and  his  friends  had  acted  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
Pitt,  who,  at  heart  cordially  disliking  war,  had  brought  himself  to 
believe  that  Bonaparte,  having  now  obtained  the  supreme  power  in 
France,  would  probably  be  satisfied ;  at  the  same  time,  as  he  himself 
pointed  out,  Jacobinism  had  been  already  checked  in  England,  and  the 
lesson  taught  to  the  world  that  the  fruit  of  Jacobin  principles  was 

1  Malta  had  been  ceded  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Knights  of  St  John  in  1680,  after  thej 
bad  boeu  deprived  of  Rhodes  by  the  advancing  Tnrka.  Bonaparte  had  taken  posseeatoD 
of  the  island  in  1798.  while  on  his  road  to  Egypt  >  Massey,  vol.  iv.  036. 
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terrorism  and  anarchy,  and  its  end  a  military  despotism.  Seeing  the 
isolated  position  which  England  now  occupied,  and  believing  the 
causes  for  further  war  removed,  Pitt  accepted  the  terms  of  the 
peace,  although  the  concessions  on  the  part  of  England,  especially 
the  surrender  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  no  doubt  great. 
With  the  support  then  of  Pitt  and  of  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country,  the  ministry  found  in  Parliament  large  majorities  in  favour 
of  their  peace.  But  Pitt's  views  were  by  no  means  shared  by  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  his  late  colleagues.  Grenville,  Windham,  and 
Spencer  dung  tenaciously  to  their  old  view  that  Bonaparte's  career 
was  but  beginning,  that  his  policy  would  continue  to  be  one  of 
aggression,  that  his  present  offers  of  peace  were  delusive,  and  that 
for  the  honour  of  England  and  the  safety  of  Europe  the  war  should 
be  continued. 

Before  the  preliminaries  were  ratified  abundant  proofs  were  given 
that  they  were  right  and  that  Pitt  was  wrong.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  Continent,  of  the  eager  desire  of 
Addington  to  secure  peace,  and  of  the  position  of  England,  which 
was  not  only  without  allies,  but  unable  while  negotiations  were  still 
pending  to  make  objections  upon  the  score  of  treaty  rights,  Bonaparte 
hastened  to  complete  his  ambitious  projects — ^by  the  HapoieoBap. 
appropriation  of  those  smaller  States  which  had  already  vropriatea 
fallen  into  a  state  of  dependence  upon  France  (the  Re-  switMrund. 
publics  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  North  of  Italy,  "*  ^*^- 
now  called  the  Cisalpine  Eepublic),  and  by  the  re-establishment  of  the 
French  colonial  power  by  means  of  a  great  expedition  to  reconquer  St. 
Domingo.  His  method  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  Republics 
was  craftily  arranged  so  as  to  give  to  the  assumption  of  French 
supremacy  the  appearance  of  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  people 
themselves.  For  Holland  a  constitution  was  drawn  up  in  France  of  a 
strongly  republican  chai-acter,  which,  when  rejected  by  the  National 
Assemblies  of  Holland,  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  and  being  accepted  by  a  very  small  minority,  while  the  rest 
abstained  from  voting,  was  declared  established  by  the  national  will 
(Oct.  17, 1801).  In  Switzerland,  not  yet  ripe  for  annexation,  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  the  French  minister  to  thwart  all  efforts  at  the 
formation  of  a  stable  constitution,  and  to  keep  things  so  unsettled 
that  an  appeal  to  France  was  certain  sooner  or  later  to  be  made, 
while  French  troops  garrisoned  the  Republic  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  order.  Less  delicacy  was  used  with  regard  to 
Italy.     The  chief  rulers  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  were  summoned 
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to  Lyons,  a  cpDBtitution  of  Bonaparte's  creation  given  them,  and 
they  were  ordered  to  elect  as  their  President  Bonaparte  himself  (Jan. 
1802).  The  expedition  to  St.  Domingo  was  made  still  further  to 
advance  Napoleon's  projects ;  for  thither  was  sent,  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  climate,  almost  the  whole  of  the  army  of  the  Ehine,  the  only 
part  of  the  military  establishment  of  France  not  wholly  devoted  to 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  projects  for  the  ultimate  annexation,  of  Piedmont 
R«gotiatioM  and  Genoa  were  carried  on,  and  distinct  orders  sent  to 
AtAmitBi.  ^Q  negotiators  at  Amiens  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
discussion  the  afEiedrs  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Italian 
Eepublics,  in  other  words,  to  treat  with  England  as  if  the  affairs  oi 
Europe  were  entirely  beyond  her  cognizance.  The  withdrawal  of 
these  points  of  discussion  left  little  to  be  settled  except  minute 
points  with  regard  to  fisheries  and  prisoners,  for  Bonaparte  also 
entirely  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
England.  The  only  point  of  interest  left  was  Malta.  According 
to  the  preliminaries  this  island  was  to  be  evacuated  and  to  be 
restored  to  the  Knights  under  the  guarantee  of  Russia.  But  a  new 
sovereign  was  now  upon  the  Bussian  throne  less  likely  to  be  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  France.  Bonaparte  therefore  wished  to 
change  the  terms,  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  the  island,  thus 
rendering  it  useless  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  to  place  it 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  King  of  Naples ;  in  other  words,  to 
render  it  at  once  worthless  to  the  English  and  an  easy  prey  to  the 
French  whenever  they  should  desire  to  reoccupy  it  In  their  eager- 
ness for  peace  the  English  ministry  consented  to  be  blind  to 
Bonaparte's  aggressions,  though  firm  upon  the  point  of  Malta,  and 
though  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  newly- 
organized  republics.  No  doubt,  what  the  English  meant  was  that, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  would  bear  what  Bonaparte  had  already 
done,  but  that  any  farther  step  would  produce  war.  Bonaparte,  on 
the  other  hand,  argued  that  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  these 
republics  was  in  fact  a  resignation  on  the  part  of  England 
oiudad.  of  the  right  of  interference  with  them ;  henceforward 

Karoh  ar,  18M.  ^^^  country  could  not  complain  although  they  were 
incorporated  with  France.  There  were  thus  a  number  of  outstanding 
questions  left  unsettled  at  the  peace,  which  was  finally  completed 
on  the  27th  of  March  1802. 

But  it  had  begun  to  be  plain  to  all  thinking  men  that  it  could  be 
but  a  short  truce ;  and  indeed  Napoleon  was  already  writing  that 
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'^a  renewal  of  war  was  neceasaiy  for  his  existence,  as  the  memoiy 
of  old  victories  was  likely  speedily  to  pass  away."  In  R»poie<m  aiJa- 
fact,  he  totally  mistook  the  temper  of  England.  Ad-  t^^J^ 
dington's  ministry,  no  doubt,  was  pledged  to  peace,  and  BngiMd. 
was  anxious  at  all  hazards  to  make  it  durable.  The  people  of 
England  were  indeed  weary  of  the  war  and  eagerly  desirous  for 
peace ;  but  they  had  lost  none  of  their  independence  and  pride,  and 
anything  which  should  prove  either  that  their  honour  was  attacked, 
their  commercial  activity  trammelled,  or  their  independence  of 
action  limited,  would  easily  produce  a  reaction,  and  bring  them  back 
to  their  warlike  temper.  Bonaparte,  while  intending  to  renew  the  war 
sooner  or  later,  meant  to  keep  the  occasion  in  his  own  hands,  but,  trust- 
ing to  the  weakness  of  Addington,  he  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  exactly 
fitted  to  prove  to  England  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  immediate 
renewal  of  hostilities,  and  which  touched  the  sensitive  nation  in  its 
most  tender  points.  He  never  ceased  from  his  course  of  aggression, 
thus  treating  the  remonstrances  of  England  as  if  oantiuoMUa 
they  were  completely  worthless  and  beside  the  point,  "w^iom. 
In  August  he  annexed  the  island  of  Elba,  in  September  the 
whole  of  Piedmont,  in  October  Parma  and  Placentia;  and  at 
length,  taking  advantage  of  the  carefully  fostered  disorders  in 
Switzerland,  he  suddenly  occupied  that  most  important  military 
point  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  under  Marshal  Ney,  and  took  to 
himself  the  title  of  Mediator  of  the  Swiss  Eepublic.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  he  refused  a  commercial  treaty  with  England  at 
the  Peace  of  Amiens ;  this  under  the  plea  of  a  desire  for  the  protec- 
tion of  native  commerce  he  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to  do ;  but  he 
now  obliged  aU  the  countries  dependent  on  him  to  adopt  a  similar 
course,  to  exclude  English  productions,  and  thus  closed  half  Europe 
to  English  trade. 

Not  content  with  this  conduct  abroad,  he  took  upon  himself  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  England.    His  DananditiM 
course  of  policy  wafe  such  as  to  be  wholly  incompatible  StBllSSh*' 
with  a  free  press;  his  underhand  machinations  were  vu, 
certain  to  be  exposed  where  such  a  press  existed.    On  the  Continent 
he  had  succeeded  in  enforcing  silence ;  in  England  alone  an  un- 
fettered press  was  able  to  direct  its  assaults  both  on  his  policy  and 
his  character.    No  doubt  some  of  the  attacks  were  sharp  enough ; 
especially  had  an  emigrant,  one  Jean  Peltier,  established  a  French 
paper  in  London  called  UAmhigu,  which  was  full  of  strong  invective 
against  the  First  Consul    Again,  the  emigrants  had  not  ceased  from 
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forming  conspiracies  against  the  French  Government,  conspiraciefl 
■ad  Am  Mipai'  which  Bonaparte  delighted  to  exaggerate,  to  mingle 
MZgruSTfron  ^^  doubtful  charges  of  assassination,  and  to  connect 
SBgiaad.  (wholly  wlthout  grounds)  with  the  English  ministry. 

Those  emigrants  were  enjoying  tfie  hospitality  of  England :  Otto^ 
the  French  agent  in  London,  was  therefore  instructed  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  to  demand  the  sup- 
pression of  the  obnoxious  papers,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  emigrants 
from  England.  Hawkesbury's  answers  were  at  first  of  a  peacefol 
and  conciliatory  character.  He  replied  that  he  would  consult  the 
law  officers  on  the  matter  of  the  press,  and  would  go  so  far  in  the 
matter  of  the  emigrants  as  to  withdraw  them  from  the  isle  of 
Guernsey.  This  answer  was  followed  by  still  more  peremptory 
demands,  requiring  effective  measures  of  repression  with  r^ard  to  the 
press,  the  withdrawal  of  the  emigrants  from  Jersey,  the  removal 
from  England  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  the  expulsion  of  all 
emigrants  wearing  the  orders  or  distinctions  of  the  old  regime. 
What  rendered  these  demands  more  grotesque  was  the  fact  that 
the  Monitenr,  the  official  paper  of  France,  was  constantly  full  oT 
assertions  of  the  complicity  of  the  Government  with  the  attempts  of 
assassins  in  France,  and  of  libels  on  the  English  Constitution ;  there 
was  even  an  English  paper,  the  Argus,  published  in  Paris,  a  counter- 
part of  the  Ambigu  of  Peltier.  To  demands  thus  formulated  no 
English  Government  could  afford  to  give  a  temporizing  answer,  and 
Hawkesbury  replied  that  the  freedom  of  the  English  press  was  limited 
by  English  law  alone,  and  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  could  not  be 
curtailed.  At  the  same  time,  as  Peltier  appeared  to  have  exceeded  all 
legal  license  in  his  writing,  an  action  was  commenced  against  him,  and 
in  spite  of  a  brilliant  defence  by  Macintosh  he  was  found  guilty.^ 

Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte  was  rapidly  changing  the 
feeling  of  England  and  rendering  war  inevitable.  It  became  evident 
that,  no  longer  to  uphold  an  aristocratic  government,  but  for  our 
very  existence  as  an  independent  country,  we  must  plunge  into  war. 
oonawiiMiit  As  this  feeling  gained  ground,  so  did  the  desire  that 
SSSj^  when  that  war  should  come  it  should  find  England  in 

BniuaA.  the  hauds  of  its  ablest  statesmen,  and  not  in  those  of 

an  incapable  man  like  Addington.  Even  from  the  first,  as  soon  as  it 
was  understood  that  Pitt,  in  deference  to  the  King's  weak  state  of 
health,  had  consented  to  forego  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
his  immediate  friends  had  desired  his  return  to  office,  and  had 
regarded  as  false  his  position  as  the  supporter  out  of  office   of 

1  Owing  to  change  of  relations  with  Prnnce  the  punishment  was  not  carried  out 
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Addington's  weak  ministry.  Already,  in  November  1802^  Canning, 
the  most  eager  of  his  supporters,  in  conjunction  with  gj-^tutioiii  for 
Lord  Malmesbury,  had  set  on  foot  an  address  to  ntt'i  nttm. 
Addington  begging  him  to  resign.  This  plan  had  been  "*''  ""*' 
peremptorily  closed  by  Pitt  himself.  Indeed,  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  resumption  of  office  were  very  awkward.  In  some  sort 
the  creator  of  the  present  ministry,  and  known  to  have  had  a  share 
in  most  of  their  earlier  measures,  Pitt  could  not  come  forward  in 
opposition  till  some  flagrant  instance  of  incapacity  or  some  great 
national  crisis  should  justify  such  a  step.  The  only  other  hope  was 
that  modesty  (which  was  not  one  of  his  characteristics)  might 
induce  Addington  to  acknowledge  his  incompetence^  and  himself 
advise  the  restoration  of  Pitt  to  the  ministry.  Fully  aware  of  these 
obstacles,  and  feeling  his  position  an  anomalous  one,  Pitt  withdrew 
for  a  time  from  Parliament. 

During  his  absence  the  difficulties  with  France  continued   to 
increase,  and   the  signs  of  Bonaparte's  intention  of 
making  war  sooner  or  later  became  more  obvious.    At  ezuniuM  the 
length,  in  January  1803,  was  published  a  report  of  "jJ^JJJSghLid, 
Colonel  Sebastiani,  who  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon,  widiraiMi*. 
nominally  for  commercial  purposes,  to  examine  the 
resources  of  Egypt  and  the  East ;  in  fact,  so  far  from  being  com- 
mercial in  its  character,  the  report  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
show  with  what  ease  Egypt  could  be  again  conquered  by  the  French. 
It  was  impossible  that  such  an  official  document  could  be  issued  by 
a  power  which  was  really  friendly.    At  the  same  time  Bonaparte 
had  sent  both  to  England  and  to  Ireland  agents  who,  under  the 
same  commercial    pretext,  were   really  minutely  examining    the 
resources  of  England  and  instigating  Irish  rebellion.    Nor  was  the 
question  of   Malta  as  yet  at  rest.    The  project  of   obtaining  a 
guarantee  from  the  European  powers  had  failed,  and  in  face  of  the 
constant  aggressions  of  Bonaparte,  it  was  impossible  for  England  to 
evacuate  the  island  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  immediately 
occupied  by  the  French.    But  Bonaparte  was  still  anxious  to  keep 
the  occasion  of  war  in  his  own  hands,  and  still  hoped  to  impose 
upon  the  feeble  ministry  of  England.    He  summoned  m«  intorview 
Lord  Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador,  to  an  inter-  ^Jj^i^jj^ 
view,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  did  not  desire  war,  Feb.  u,  isos. 
but  that  he  would  rather  see  England  in  possession  of  the  Faubourg 
St  Antoine  than  of  Malta,  that  he  was  ready  to  attempt  a  descent 
npon  England  if  necessary,  but  how  much  better  would  it  be  for 
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England  to  join  with  him  and  share  his  spoils  and  his  greatness. 
Two  things  only  were  necessary  for  this, — ^the  suppression  of  the 
press^  and  the  removal  of  Qeorges,  a  Chonan  leader  and  emigrant, 
from  English  protection.  As  for  the  counter-charges  of  the  appro- 
priation of  Piedmont  and  of  Switzerland,  they  were  hut  trifles  not 
worth  mentioning.  Almost  immediately  after  this  the  Jlfoniteur 
declared,  in  its  annual  account  of  the  condition  of  the  nation,  that  as 
long  as  party  govei^iment  existed  in  England  an  army  of  500,000 
must  be  kept  on  foot  for  defence  and  vengeance. 

This  was  too  much  even  for  Addington,  and  on  the  8th  of  March 

a  message  was  brought  down  from  the  King  to  the  Commons,  declar- 

ing  it  necessary  that  measures  of  precaution  should  be 

•mbodied.  adopted,  alleging  for  this  the  great  military  preparations 

icarch  11, 180S.   ^j^^jj^  yf^s^  goiug  on  both  in  Holland  and  in  France, 

which  were  in  fact  intended  for  St.  Domingo,  but  which  in  the 
feverish  state  of  international  feeling  were  a  just  cause  of  uneasiness. 
In  accordance  with  this  message  the  militia  were  on  the  11th 
ordered  to  be  embodied.  In  spite  of  all  that  Bonaparte  had  done  he 
pretended  to  be  indignant  at  this  step ;  and  at  a  public  reception 
at  the  Tuiieries  accosted  Lord  Whitworth  with  passionate  words, 
Fanveof  accusing  England  of  driving  him  into  war.    Then  at 

MgotiTttoni  f«r  1^^^  Addington  began  to  yield  to  public  feeling,  and 
ntk'srttan.  through  Lord  Melville  opened  negotiations  for  the 
return  of  Pitt  to  office.  But  a  frank  resignation  and  an  open  acknow- 
ledgment that  Pitt  was  the  better  man  of  the  two  was  beyond  him. 
He  stipulated  that  Grenville  and  Windham,  who  had  throughout 
opposed  him,  should  be  excluded  from  the  new  arrangements.  He 
wished  Lord  Chatham  to  assume  the  position  of  nominal  Prime 
Minister,  while  he  and  Pitt  should  be  equal  Secretaries.  Pitt  was  not 
a  man  to  accept  a  position  of  even  nominal  subordination ;  he  did 
not  even  hear  Lord  Melville's  proposition  to  the  end.  ''  Upon  my 
word,''  said  he,  ^  I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  I  was  to  be." 
And  thus  England  plunged  afresh  into  war,  while  aU  her  best  states- 
men were  stQl  excluded  from  office.  For  the  crisis  came  rapidly 
nearer.  The  feieling  of  the  nation  was  aroused,  and  Addington  could 
no  longer  withstand  it  An  ultimatum  with  regard  to  Malta  was 
drawn  up,  demanding  its  retention  for  ten  years,  its  surrender  after 
that  period  to  the  inhabitants, .  and  the  cession  to  England  in  its 
stead  of  the  island  of  Lampedusa.  Bonaparte  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  by  this  exhibition  of  vigour,  but  as  his  answer  to  the  ultimatum 
was  not  satisfactory.  Lord  Whitworth  demanded  his  passports,  and 
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withdrew  from  Paris  on  the  12th  of  May.    The  French  ambassador 
left  London  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  18^  a  declaration  war  decured. 
of  war  was  published.  ,  ■■*'  *•»  ^•^ 

This  war  was  of  a  distinctly  different  character  from  that  which 
preceded  it.  The  one  had  been  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  aris- 
tocracy and  of  property,  in  a  panic  of  fear  of  the  growth  onanMrttr  of 
of  the  liberty  of  the  people ;  now  the  whole  nation  was  *^  *"• 
driyen  to  defend  itself,  and,  while  defending  itself,  Europe  also, 
&oni  the  aggressions  of  a  gigantic  and  all-absorbing  ambition. 
The  outbreak  of  this  war  marks  a  change  in  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
He  had  hitherto  acted,  nominally  at  all  events,  as  an  agent  for  the 
propagation  of  national  liberty.  He  had  pretended  throughout  to 
be  spreading  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution ;  he  had  met 
with  much  sympathy  from  downtrodden  nations ;  he  had  found  it 
easy  to  overwhelm  effete  and  unpopular  dynasties.  He  was  now 
entering  upon  a  war  against  the  people  themselves,  and,  though 
success  at  first  attended  his  arms,  when  it  became  evident  that  it 
was  not  assistance  against  tyrants  but  subjugation  to  a  foreign 
power  that  he  brought,  the  efforts  to  oppose  him  became  national, 
and  before  the  uprising  of  nations  he  ultimately  succumbed.  Bona- 
parte's first  step  after  war  was  declared  corresponded  exactly  with  this 
change.  Crowds  of  Englishmen  had  thronged  to  see  Vftpoieoa 
with  their  own  eyes  the  condition  of  revolutionized  SJJ*J^iii 
France.  All  the  English  in  France  between  the  age  of  in  Franca, 
eighteen  and  sixty,  numbering  it  is  believed  about  12,000,  were 
suddenly  by  a  single  decree  taken  prisoners,  and  kept  confined  till 
the  close  of  the  war,  thus  spreading  sorrow  and  discomfort  broadcast 
through  England.  The  pretext  was  the  capture  of  two  ships  before 
war  was  declared;  they  were  not  however  captured  till  after  the 
ambassadors  had  withdrawn,  nor,  as  has  subsequently  been  made 
evident,  till  Bonaparte  had  himself  ordered  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on 
the  English  shipping. 

Bonaparte's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  had  also  its  share 
in  rendering  the  war  truly  national.     It  had  been  hoped  that  the 
great  work  of  the  Union,  following  the  suppression  of  ^^  excit«i 
the  Bebellion  of  1798,  would  have  introduced  peace  discontent  i» 
and  prosperity  into  the  island.    Nor  at  first  did  the  '"*"*• 
hopes  appear  ill  founded.    Both  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, and  Lord  Bedesdale  the  Chancellor,  appear  to  have  believed 
in  the  rapid  improvement  both  of  the  physical  and  political  condi- 
tio!) of  the  country.    The  Catholics,  although  disappointed  of  their 
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hopes,  seem  to  have  understood  the  state  of  affairs  which  obliged 
Pitt  to  refrain  from  the  further  prosecution  of  their  claims,  and  to 
have  postponed  all  idea  of  present  agitation. 

But  the  miserable  cultivation  and  the  prevalence  of  waste  lands 
in  Ireland  allowed  of  the  existence  of  an  extremely  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  peasantry,  and  among  them  it  was  not  difficult  to  excite 
again  their  old  animosity  to  England*  Bonaparte  took  advantage  of 
this  opening,  and  while  the  Peace  of  Amiens  lasted  many  French 
agents  seem  to  have  been  poured  into  Ireland,  both  for  the  pnr{K)se 
of  inquiring  minutely  into  the  resources  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment there  and  of  establishing  a  connection  with  the  discontented 
peasantry.  Many  intercepted  letters  proved  to  Government  the 
existence  of  these  agents;  their  presence  in  Ireland  was  excused, 
like  Sebastiani's  mission  to  Egypt,  by  the  assertion  that  they  were 
merely  commercial  agents,  following  a  system  which  had  obtained  in 
France  ever  since  the  time  of  Colbert.  Their  success  was  limited  by 
the  distaste  of  the  Catholics  for  the  French  Revolution.  In  spite  of 
Bonaparte's  intercourse  with  Bome  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Concordat  with  Pius  YII.,  by  which  he  established  Roman  Catholic 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  France,  the  Catholics  could  not  forget 
the  destructive  doctrines  which  had  attended  aU  the  former  steps  of 
the  Revolution.  It  was  therefore  among  the  republicans  only  Tnot 
an  influential  body)  and  the  ignorant  mob  that  the  agitation  took  any 
hold.  A  leader  was  found  in  Robert  Emmett,  the  son  of  a  Dublin 
«_    **.  physician,  who  with  his  brother  had  been  more  or 

ftebeiuoB.  less  implicated  in  the  affairs  of  1798.    He  visited  Paris 

"®'-  early  in  the  Peace,  had  personal  interviews  with  the  First 

Consul,  and  returned  home  ready  to  instigate  the  rebellion.  The 
other  leaders  were  Russell,  a  religious  enthusiast,  and  Quigley,  a  pro- 
fessional agitator.  About  Christmas  1802  the  conspirators  b^an 
their  operations.  Arms  and  powder  were  collected  at  depdts  in 
Dublin,  and  members  of  the  conspiracy  were  enrolled.  Some  of 
these  informed  the  police  of  what  was  going  on.  The  explosion  of 
the  powder  in  one  of  the  dep6ts,  and  the  discovery  of  pikes  there, 
still  further  warned  the  Government,  and  Emmett  considered  it 
necessary  to  hasten  the  outbreak.  Saturday  the  23rd  of  Jnly  was 
the  day  fixed  for  the  rising.  It  proved  to  be  little  more  than  a  dty 
riot.  As  no  soldiery  had  been  brought  into  Dublin,  it  was  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  who  plundered  and  got  drunk.  The 
only  important  incident  of  the  riot  was  the  murder  of  Lord 
Kilwarden,  the  Chief  Justice,  who,  returning  from  his  country-seat 
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with  his  daughter  and  nephew,  was  met  in  the  streets  hy  a  part  of 
the  mob  and  brutally  murdered.  The  arrival  at  the  castle  of  his 
daughter,  who  had  contrived  to  make  her  escape  from  the  murderers, 
at  length  set  the  military  in  motion,  and  the  mob  was  dispersed 
without  much  difficulty.  The  dep6t  was  discovered,  with  the  supply 
of  arms,  green  uniforms,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  provisional 
government  which  was  to  have  been  established.  Emmett  sought 
safety  by  pretending  to  be  a  French  officer ;  but  the  French  were  not 
liked ;  his  flight  was  not  favoured  by  the  people ;  he  was  captured  and 
hanged.  The  importance  of  the  outbreak  lies  chiefly  in  the  disclosure 
of  the  deepseated  hostility  of  the  Irish,  and  the  necessity  laid  upon 
the  English  of  establishing  a  series  of  coercive  laws,  which  remained 
in  force  for  many  years,  and  went  far  to  neutralize  the  healing  effect 
which  it  was  hoped  the  Union  would  have  exercised. 

The  declaration  of  war  called  Pitt  from  his  retirement,  for  the  war,  in 
the  form  it  had  now  assumed,  seemed  to  demand  the  co-operation  of  all 
patriotic  men.  Pitt  therefore  again  appeared  in  the  House ;  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  see,  now  that  war  had  come,  that  no  laxity  was  displayed 
in  its  support,  and  returned  to  his  place,  intending,  as  he  himself  said, 
not  to  join  in  any  opposition  to  the  ministry  so  long  as  their  measures 
seemed  energetic,  but  to  forget  all  that  was  past  (and  many  things 
had  been  done  of  which  he  could  not  fully  approve)  and  devote  himself 
to  insuring  vigour  and  activity  for  the  future.  Few  positions  could 
now  be  more  embarrassing  than  that  of  Addington.  His  peaceful 
plans  had  come  to  nothing ;  and  conscious,  as  he  could  not  but  have 
been,  of  his  own  inferiority,  and  of  the  general  desire  under  present 
circumstances  for  Pitt's  return  to  office,  he  had  now  to  _._  ,^    , 

'  Dlfflcnlty  of 

withstand  the  powerful  attacks  of  an  unusually  able  Addingtoni 
Opposition,  and  the  damaging  criticism  of  a  so-called  p®****®"- 
friend  whom  all  the  world  regarded  as  his  rival.  And  it  must  be 
owned  that  Pitt's  views  were  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Opposition  than  with  those  of  the  minister.  GrenviUe,  Wind- 
ham, and  Spencer,  the  consistent  supporters  of  the  preceding  war, 
had  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Fox,  its  consistent  opponent. 
Their  common  view,  which  was  shared  by  Pitt,  was  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  so  critical  that  nothing  but  the  ablest 
possible  ministry  could  be  tolerated — ^that  the  present  ministry, 
consisting  as  it  for  the  most  part  did  of  the  least  able  members  of  Pitt's 
old  Government,  was  whoUy  incompetent  to  meet  the  present  dangers, 
and  that  the  one  thing  necessary  was  a  great  combined  arrangement 
by  which  the  administration  of  affairs  should  be  intrusted  to  men  of 
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all  parties  of  the  widest  experience  and  the  greatest  talents.  They 
were  natmally  anxious  that  Pitt,  whose  views  they  knew  to  be  almost 
identical  with  their  own,  should  openly  join  them,  but,  as  has  been 
seen,  although  he  shared  their  views,  he  felt  himself  still  bound  to 
give  some  sort  of  support  to  a  ministry  which  he  had  himself  created, 
and  which  nominally  upheld  the  same  principles  which  he  had  always 
advocated.  In  this  trying  position  Addington's  Government  showed 
Hiavfcorow  very  creditable  activity.  Their  budgets,  with  which 
JJ25Stiy  ^**  ^*^  **  ^*  ^®®^  discontented,  were  now  conceived 
Mnted  omt  in  accordance  with  his  own  principles.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  increased  burden  was  borne  by  taxation,  especially  by 
the  reimposition  of  a  property  tax,  and  loans  were  contracted  only  as 
far  as  needfuL  Militia  to  the  number  of  about  70,000  were  embodied ; 
an  army  of  reserve  50,000  strong,  raised  by  ballot  to  serve  for  four 
years,  voted ;  and  by  a  Bill,  known  as  the  Military  Service  Bill,  the 
enrolment  as  volunteers  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  fifty-five  provided  for.  The  number  of  these  volunteers  speedily 
rose  to  beyond  300,000.  As  the  standing  army  was  kept  at  about 
120,000,  ^ere  must  have  been  of  one  sort  or  other  upwards  of 
500,000  armed  men  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  The  temper  of  the 
nation  was  thoroughly  roused.  Pitt  himself,  as  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  raised  and  commanded  3000  volunteers,  and  caused 
considerable  offers  of  gunboats  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Government  from 
the  maritime  towns. 

But  great  though  these  preparations  were,  they  were  carried  out 
with  a  dilatoriness  and  want  of  energy  in  which  Pitt  and  the  Opposi- 
tion found  much  cause  of  complaint.  Windham  was  an  enthusiast 
for  the  regular  army  and  disliked  the  volunteers.  Pitt  pointed 
out,  that  although  volunteers  were  exempted  from  serving  in  the 
militia,  they  could  only  claim  their  exemption  when  properly 
enroUed  and  armed,  and  the  issue  of  arms  was  so  slow  as  to  throw  a 
great  damp  upon  volunteering,  which  this  exemption  was  intended 
to  encourage.  There  was  also  a  great  blot  in  the  administration 
which  afforded  plentiful  room  for  attack.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  great 
ftufMiMrftig  as  an  admiral,  had  proved  himself  incompetent  as 
opposition.  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  desire  of  the 
ministry  for  economy  many  of  the  gunboats  and  other  ships  had 
been  rapidly  broken  up,  and  the  stores  in  the  dockyards  sold,  much 
of  them  to  the  French  themselves.  Attacks  directed  on  these  points 
began  to  teU.  Other  circumstances  combined  to  drive  Pitt  to 
declare  himself.     He  was  perfectly  conscious  of  his  own  great- 
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ness,  and  of  the  nniyersal  feeling  tliat  his  present  position  was 
unworthy  of  him,  and  he  believed  that  he  was  the  right  man  to  be 
introsted  with  the  Govertmient  in  the  present  crisis.  It  was  with 
mnch  alarm  that  he  heard  that  the  King's  health  was  again  failing. 
There  seemed  every  prospect  that  a  regency  wonld  be  necessary. 
If  that  regency  were  established,  it  was  understood  that  Lord 
Moira,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  chief  adviser,  would  be  calllSl  upon 
to  form  a  Gbvemment.  Pitt  declared  that  under  those  circum- 
stances he  should  be  compelled  to  decline  of&ce ;  fearful  of  being 
thus  permanently  removed  from  the  ministry,  he  thought  the 
time  for  action  had  arrived;  if  he  was  to  be  minister  at  all  he 
must  take  steps  to  become  so ;  he  therefore  declared  his  total  want 
of  confidence  in  the  present  ministry,  and  stated  his  intention, 
should  the  state  of  the  King's  health  permit,  of  writing  ^^^  ^^^^ 
to  him,  stating  his  views,  and  putting  himself  at  his  to  nndertaka 
Majesty's  service  ;  he  desired,  if  possible,  a  broad  *'»«®«^'«™""*- 
Gk)vemment,  but  that  if  the  King  objected  to  that  he  should 
state  his  willingness  to  attempt  to  form  one  even  upon  a  narrow 
basis.  He  further  declared  his  belief  that  after  the  recess  the 
combined  Opposition  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  compel  the 
ministers  to  resign.  Addington  also  was  so  conscious  of  this,  that 
when,  on  the  reopening  of  Parliament  on  the  6th  of  April,  the 
Opposition- assault  began,  he  authorized  Lord  Eldon  to  enter  into 
communication  with  Pitt.  Through  the  Chancellor  the  letter 
before  alluded  to  was  laid  before  the  King.  Meanwhile  the  minis- 
terial majorities  were  dinunishing.  The  Irish  Militia  Bill  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-one  only,  at  that  time  regarded  as  very  small. 
On  the  23rd  Fox  moved  to  refer  all  Army  Bills  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  His  motion  was  rejected  by  only  fifty-two  ;  while, 
two  days  afterwards,  on  his  attack  on  the  Army  of  Reserve  ^^^ua-t^ 
Bill,  the  ministerial  majority  again  sunk  to  thirty-seven  resigns. 
in  a  House  of  443  members.  Upon  this  Addington  ^^^^^'^'^^ 
resigned. 

On  the  30th  Mr.  Pitt  was  informed  of  the  King's  desire  that  he 
should  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  new  administration ;  he  accordingly 
stated,  first  in  writing,  and  subsequently  (May  7)  in  a  long  inter- 
view, what  he  considered  best  for  the  country.    On  „*•  ^  ^-^ 
three  grounds  he  strongly  urged  a  large  and  compre-  » broad 
hensive  ministry.    The  war  was  a  national  one,  and  ■'*'*****^* 
promised  to  be  both  long  and  expensive ;  to  induce  the  nation  to 
make  the  required  sacrifice  unanimity  was  most  desirable.     To 
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wage  war  auigiehanded  was  beyond  the  power  of  England;  but 
while  party  divisionB  were  life  in  Parliament  the  confidence  of 
foreign  nations  could  not  be  gained.  And  lastly,  if  the  King 
wished  to  keep  the  question  of  the  Catholic  emancipation  from 
discussion,  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  formidable 
Opposition  certain  to  make  use  of  the  Catholic  claims  as  a  means  of 
offence  Sgainst  Government.  On  these  grounds  the  new  minister 
urged  the  admission  of  both  Qrenville  and  Fox  to  the  ministiy ;  but 
he  here  found  the  King  obstinate,  Qrenville  he  would  admit,  Fox 
never.  The  course  that  statesman  had  followed  with  regard  to  the 
American  War,  his  strong  language  in  favour  of  the  Eevolution,  his 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  last  French  war,  had  rendered  him 
politically  hateful  to  the  King.  His  friendship  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  share  which  the  King  believed  he  had  taken  in  the 
Pitt  viaidi  direction  of  the  Prince's  conduct,  had  excited  his  strong 
to  the  King*!  personal  dislike.  To  these  prejudices  Pitt,  in  an  evil 
oppoiitioB.  \Qya  tor  himself,  yielded.  He  had  indeed,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  intended  to  do  so.  He  consented  to  exclude  Fox 
from  his  arrangements.  But  he  still  hoped  to  win  the  support  of  his 
old  colleague  Qrenville,  and  since  Fox,  with  great  magnanimity,  told 
his  partisans  that  he  had  no  wish  that  the  King's  personal  prejudice 
against  himself  should  influence  their  conduct,  he  was  not  without 
hopes  of  strengthening  his  Government  by  the  addition  of  some  of 
the  Whigs.  These  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  two  sections  of 
the  Opposition  held  separate  but  simultaneous  meetings.  In  one 
Qrenville  declared  he  would  not  take  office  without  Fox,  and  his 
followers  accepted  his  decision ;  in  the  other  the  friends  of  Fox 
Et  ftonui »  determined  to  decline  office  if  their  chief  was  excluded. 
Tory  miBirtr.  jJq  resource  was  therefore  left  to  Pitt  but  to  form  his 
government  as  best  he  could  upon  a  narrow  Tory  basis.  The 
political  sections  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  draw  were  his  own 
immediate  followers,  and  such  of  the  late  minister's  as  did  not  feel 
themselves  pledged  to  follow  Addington  in  his  retirement  The 
result  was  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Lord  Westmoreland,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Lord  Hawkes* 
bury,  continued  to  hold  office.  Lord  Hawkesbury  surrendering  the 
important  post  of  Foreign  Secretary  to  Lord  Hanowby,  and  receiv- 
ing in  exchange  the  Home  Office.  Dundas^  who  had  been  created  a 
Peer  as  Lord  Melville,  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  while 
Lord  Camden,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  also 
became  members  of  the  Cabinet,  which  consisted  of  twelve,  all  of 
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whom,  with  the  exception  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  were  in  the  Upper 
Hoas&  Several  other  men>  of  importance  were  admitted  to  subordi- 
nate offices ;  Canning  became  Treasurer  of  the  Nayj,  Hnskisson  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr  Perceval,  the  future 
Prime  Minister,  remained  in  the  position  of  Attorney-General^ 

The  change  of  ministry  implied  a  complete  change  of  policy.  As 
Addington's  ministry  had  been  from  the  first  intended  Dtaeaiuai  of 
as  a  peace  ministry,  so  the  accession  of  Pitt  to  office  «**•■  poiittoa. 
implied  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  it  was  with  very 
maimed  influence  that  it  entered  upon  its  work  ;  all  hope  of  acting 
in  foreign  affairs  with  the  full  weight  of  a  great  combined  nationsd 
pai-ty  behind  him  had  disappeared  from  Pitt's  view.  The  same 
opposition  which  had  opposed  Addington  was  ready  to  oppose  him ; 
while  Addington  himself,  unable  to  act  in  any  great  or  magnani- 
mous manner,  had  also  joined  its  ranks,  and  was  in  open  opposition 
to  his  old  Mend.  It  was  with  a  majority  scarcely  lioger  than  that 
of  the  ministry  he  had  succeeded,  supported  by  the  same  mediocre 
men,  and  aided  in  the  Commons  by  one  minister  alone,  that  Rtt 
found  himself  obliged  to  encounter  the  bitter  enmity  of  Bonaparte. 

The  necessity  for  energy  Pitt  probably  felt  more  strongly  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  Strange  incredulity  was  expressed  both  by 
Fox  and  GrenviUe  as  to  the  reality  of  the  invasion  with  sma  dugw 
which  Bonaparte  was  threatening  England,  Yet  it  is  '^^  PirwM». 
certain  that  the  intention  of  invasion  was  perfectly  reaL  Bonaparte 
had  determined  to  carry  out  the  threat  he  had  let  drop  to  Lord 
Whitworth.  In  the  first  place  it  suited  his  policy  to  keep  his  army 
together  and  thoroughly  employed.  The  temper  of  the  Parisians 
was  lukewarm ;  he  felt  that  some  pressure  was  necessary  to  induce 
them  to  give  him  the  support  his  ambition  required,  and  such 
coercion  could  in  no  way  be  more  certainly  procured  than  by 
exciting  the  personal  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  lus  soldiers  by 
unfolding  before  them  constant  visions  of  glory.  At  the  same  time 
his  exasperation  against  the  English  led  him  to  underrate  the 
difficulties  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  to  believe  in  the  real  practica- 
bility of  his  scheme.  The  minute  and  careful  preparations  in  which 
he  engaged  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  the  invasion  was  a 

1  Lord  Stanhope  gives  in  his  Life  of  Pitt  the  following  list  of  the  broad  administra- 
tion as  planned  by  Mr.  Pitt :— Treasury,  Hr.  Pitt;  Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  Mehille, 
Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  The  ol^er  offices  were  to  have  been  given  to  Lord 
Spencer,  Lord  OrenviUe,  the  Dnke  of  Portland,  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Chatham.  Mr. 
Windham,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Hampden,  Lord  Harrowby.  Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr. 
Canning. 
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mere  feint  In.  all  the  ports  of  the  Channel  boats  were  being  built ; 
evei^  inland  towns  with  any  water  communication  with  the  sea  were 
busily  employed  in  the  same  labour.  A  great  basin  was  constructed 
at  Boulogne,  of  a  peculiar  shape,  intended  to  allow  of  an  extremely 
rapid  embarkation  of  the  army,  which  was  encamped  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  and  fortifications  were  raised  to  render  the  flotilla 
secure  from  the  sea.  Yet  in  all  probability,  had  the  plan  been  tried, 
it  would  have  proved  a  failure.  The  boats  used  to  transport  the 
troops  were  to  be  of  several  classes  and  nzes,  and  the  mere  action  of 
the  tides,  which  are  of  great  strength  and  complexity  in  the  Channel, 
would  have  been  exerted  quite  differently  on  these  different  sized 
vessels,  and  would  almost  of  necessity  have  separated  the  flotilla ; 
yet  the  whole  success  of  the  'movement  depended  on  the  simul- 
taneous landing  of  the  army  at  one  point.  Moreover,  for  the 
passage  of  heavily-laden  and  flat-bottomed  boats  an  absolute  cahn 
of  two  days  would  have  been  necessary,  and  a  calm  of  two 
days  is  a  phenomenon  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Channel ;  while, 
thirdly,  success  presupposed  the  complete  absence  or  idleness  of  the 
British  fleet. 

However,  whether  practicable  or  impracticable.  Napoleon  intended 
to  make  the  effort,  and  Pitt,  in  common  with  the  English  nation, 
believed  in  his  intention.  The  excitement  was  imiversaL  The 
Pnpantioni  couutry  was  entirely  occupied  in  drilling  and  warlike 
for  a«f«Be«.  preparations ;  martello  towers  were  built  along  the 
southern  coast,  beacons  rose  on  every  hilltop,  a  great  canal  or  ditch 
was  dug  along  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  Pitt  excited  the  ridicule  of 
Qrenville  by  the  energy  with  which  he  superintended  the  numerous 
reviews  which  he  set  on  foot  through  his  brother  Lord  Chatham. 
Such  defences  have  been  derided  as  ridiculously  inefficient,  and 
certainly  neither  the  Kentish  ditch  nor  a  few  roimd  towers  mount- 
ing one  gun  each,  nor  a  half-disciplined  militia,  could  have  checked 
the  French  army  had  a  landing  been  effected.  The  real  value  of 
such  preparations  was  the  life  and  energy  and  courage  which  they 
roused  in  the  people.  The  more  real  work  of  the  minister  was  the 
restoration  of  the  national  forces  to  their  foU  efficiency,  and  the 
effort  to  induce  the  other  countries  of  Europe  to  combine  in  with- 
standing the  dangerous  ambition  of  the  French  usurper. 

With  regard  to  the  army  the  great  ministerial  measure  was  the 
Th«  Additioiua  Additional  Force  Bill.  There  existed  at  this  time  two 
Force  Biu  systems  of  enlistment,  the  one  for  a  limited  term,  the 

other  for  the  general  service ;  the  recruiting  officers  in  these  two 
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branches  had  entered  into  a  sort  of  competition,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  very  large  and  quite  tumecessaiy  bounties  were  offered  to 
induce  men  to  enlist  on  one  or  other  of  the  two  systems.  A  second 
difficulty  was  one  which  constantly  attends  a  volunteer  army,  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  recruits. 
The  intention  of  the  Additional  Force  Bill  was  to  obviate  these  two 
difficulties.  Pitt  thought  that  this  might  be  done  by  raising  an 
additional  force  of  60,000  men,  whence  a  supply  of  trained  soldiers 
could  be  constantly  passed  into  the  regular  army.  There  already 
existed  an  army  of  reserve,  collected  under  the  Reserve  Bill  passed 
by  the  late  ministry,  but  its  full  complement  of  60,000  had  not  been 
reached;  there  was  a  deficiency  of  9000  men.  At  the  same  time 
the  militia  had  risen  much  beyond  its  usual  numbers.  It  was  at 
present  74,000  strongs  instead  of  40,000  for  England  and  8000  for 
Scotland,  which  was  regarded  as  its  normal  strength.  The  present 
Bill  reduced  the  militia  to  its  old  dimensions.  The  remainder, 
with  the  9000  as  yet  unraised  men  of  the  army  of  reserve,  was  to 
form  the  additional  force  from  which  12,000  annually  were  to  pass 
into  the  army.  Parishes  were  to  be  assessed  at  a  certain  number  of 
men,  and  if  they  fedled  to  supply  them  a  moderate  fine  was  to  be 
laid  upon  them,  to  go  to  the  general  recruiting  fund.  It  was  an 
attempt,  in  fact,  to  introduce  in  some  degree  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory service,  already  slightly  recognized  in  the  militia.  The 
newly-organized  body  had  this  also  in  common  with  the  militia, 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  regular  army  by  forming  second 
battalions  not  bound  to  serve  abroad,  but  to  be  used  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  regular  army  when  it  was  required  for  foreign  service. 
It  was  supposed  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  when  military 
habits  were  once  formed,  in  finding  the  annual  12,000  to  feed  the 
r^pilar  troops.  The  whole  strength  of  the  Opposition  was  brought 
to  bear  against  the  BiU,  which  certainly,  in  its  compulsory  clauses, 
introduced  a  new  principle  into  the  English  military  system,  and  it 
was  only  with  the  comparatively  weak  majority  of  forty  that  it  was 
carried  through  the  House.  As  far  as  the  naval  forces  znareaM  of 
were  concerned  energy  and  activity  were  all  that  was  *'^*  ■*^- 
required,  and  these  were  supplied  by  Lord  Melville.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  administration  he  could  boast  that  he  had  added  to  the 
fleet  no  less  than  166  vessels,  either  completed  or  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  while  during  the  same  period  600  ships  had  been 
docked  and  repaired. 

With  regard  to  foreign  affairs  Pitt's  position  did  not  at  first  seem 
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hopefoL  He  wifihed  to  follow  out  the  policy  of  the  last  war,  and  to 
R»pdie«B  form  a  third  coalition.    But  Bonaparte  was  engaged  in 

f«m2*' **  almost  the  same  process  in  opposition  to  England,  and 
ooaUttoB.  the  chances  at  first  seemed  all  in  favour  of  the  success 

of  the  French  in  this  vast  competition.  By  the  Treaty  of  Lun^ville 
those  German  princes  who  had  heen  dispossessed  by  the  advance  of 
the  French  to  the  Bhine,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  Tuscany  from  the 
House  of  Austria,  were  to  be  indemnified  at  the  expense  of  the 
ecclesiastical  principalities  of  the  Empire.  This  arrangement  might 
have  been  carried  out  without  much  difficulty  by  the  Germans  them- 
selves, but  the  avarice  of  the  great  powers  Prussia  and  Austria, 
and  the  difficulty  which  the  smaller  princes  found  in  obtaining  their 
restitutions,  rendered  mediation  necessary,  and  an  article  of  the  Treaty 
had  thrown  the  arbitration  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte.  He  had  used 
this  opportunity  to  flatter  Russia  by  suggesting  that  the  Emperor 
should  be  joined  with  himself  in  the  duty  of  arbitration,  to  please 
Prussia  by  unduly  favouring  its  claims,  and  to  foment  all  the 
rivalries  of  the  Germanic  body.  He  had  further,  on  the  rupture  of 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  suggested  that  some  of  the  points  at  issue 
should  be  decided  by  the  arbitration  of  Russia,  hoping  thereby  to 
silence  for  ever  any  complaints  Alexander  might  have  to  urge  against 
him,  so  that  neither  that  power  nor  Prussia  was  disposed  to  be 
unfriendly  to  him,  while  Austria  was  exhausted  under  the  late 
heavy  blow  which  had  been  dealt  her,  and  much  occupied  by  the 
rivalry  of  the  other  German  powers.  But  in  spite  of  this  appearance 
of  friendship  of  both  Bussia  and  Prussia  for  France  there  were  secret 
causes  of  hostility  between  them.  Alexander  had  seen  through  the 
somewhat  barefaced  attempt  to  purchase  his  favour  by  the  offer  of 
the  position  of  arbitrator,  and  while  consenting  to  act  as  mediator, 
had  continued  to  urge  the  injustice  of  the  conduct  of  the  French 
with  regard  both  to  Piedmont  and  to  Germany.  To  such  an  extent 
had  the  angry  correspondence  been  carried,  that  a  scene  had  taken 
place  (July  29, 1803)  between  Bonaparte  and  the  Russian  ambassador 
very  similar  to  that  with  Lord  Whitworth.  With  Prussia  also  the 
ambition  of  the  first  Consul  had  prevented  him  from  completing  his 
work  of  conciliation.  He  had  displeased  that  Court  by  a  persistent 
refusal  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Hanover.  On  the  whole,  the 
feeling  of  Lord  Harrowby,  when  he  entered  upon  the  pkoi  of 
forming  a  coalition,  was  that  his  best  hope  lay  in  the  direction 
of  Russia;  but  that  all  Europe  would  remain  quiet  till  the  great 
iuvftsion  of  Enj^lanil   should  either  have  destroyed  tluit  power  oi 
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by    its    repulse    offer    a    favourable    opportunity    for    assaulting 
France. 

Napoleon's  own  conduct  went  far  to  remove  all  expected  difficulties. 
No  one  could  have  played  more  completely  into  the  H»poi«on*i 
hands  of  his  enemies.    A  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  condiwt  with 

,  r6jpwa  to 

against  his  Government  by  the  royalists ;  it  was  princi-  ckorgM* 
pally  in  the  hands  of  Georges,  the  Breton  leader,  and  of  «"»*»*'*«'^' 
General  Pichegru.  At  the  right  moment  the  Count  of  Artois  was  to 
appear  upon  the  scene,  and  the  Bourbons  to  be  re-established.  The 
police  and  Bonaparte  obtained  early  information  of  it.  Bonaparte 
made  use  of  his  knowledge  to  foster  the  conspiracy,  and  to  implicate 
General  Moreau,  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  his  rival  since  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  guilty  only  of 
having  consented  to  be  reconciled  to  his  old  friend  Pichegru,  from 
whom  political  differences  had  separated  him.  Although  there  is 
not  the  slightest  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  fact,  it  was  asserted  that 
the  plan  included  the  assassination  of  the  First  Consul ;  and,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  Bona- 
parte sent  agents,  who  entrapped  two  of  our  ministers  abroad,  Messrs. 
Drake  and  Spencer  Smith,  into  consenting  to  the  conspiracy.  Of 
the  real  plot  they  knew  nothing,  but  were  led  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  some  royalist  scheme  and  to  lend  it  their  aid.  Bona- 
parte then  charged  them  publicly  with  having  joined  in  a  plan  of 
assassination,  demanded,  and  ultimately  (April  1804)  succeeded  in 
procuring,  their  expulsion  from  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  and  sent 
to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  a  coarse  and  virulent  attack  upon  the 
English  Government.  The  reply  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  (April  30) — 
for  this  took  place  during  the  Aldington  ministry — ^to  the  effect  that 
England  had  the  right,  and  would  use  the  right,  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  political  situation  of  countries  with  which  she  was  at  war,  justi- 
fied the  conduct  of  England  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  powers,  and 
excited  a  strong  feeling  against  the  conduct  of  the  Consul.  The 
conspiracy  was  followed  by  a  still  more  startling  act  of  violence. 
Unable  to  secure  the  person  of  the  Count  of  Artois,  who  received 
timely  warning  of  the  plot,  and  burning  to  strike  some  blow  against 
the  Bourbons,  Bonaparte,  regardless  of  the  neutrality  of  Mwdtr  «f 
the  country,  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  Baden,  there  J^,^^ 
captured  an  innocent  and  unoffending  Bourbon  prince,  i^»x^  21, 1804. 
the  Dae  d'Enghien,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  brought  him  into 
France,  had  him  summarily  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and  imme- 
diately shot.     The  effect  of  this  great  crime  upon  the  crowned  heads 
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of  Euiope  was  inntantaneoUB,  and  was  not  decreased  when  Bonaparte 
^^  threw  off  all  mask  of  moderation,  and  gave  an  outward 

Bmpnw.  foim  to  the  despotism  he  had  long  practised  by  declar- 

Mayis,  1S04.  j^^  himself  Emperor.  But  there  were  still  many  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  before  the  Courts  of  Europe  could  be  brought 
to  see  the  absolute  liecessity  of  forming  a  coalition.  It  required  a 
whole  year  of  negotiation,  and  of  further  proofs  of  Napoleon's 
character,  before  Pitt's  object  was  attained. 

The  loss  of  his  able  Foreign  Minister  added  fresh  difficulties  to  his 
i^irdsanowW  J^^gotiationa.  In  December  1804  Lord  Harrowby  was 
rrtixwBMii  disabled  by  an  aecidental  fall,  and  had  to  resign  the 
^^^  "^  Foreign  Office.    His  place  was  supplied  by  Lord  Mul- 

grave ;  but  Pitt  was  made  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  ministry 
by  the  severe  blow  that  the  loss  of  one  member  of  it  was  to  him. 
Addington,  since  his  retirement  from  office,  had  been  in  open  oppo- 
sition to  the  minister ;  but  as  their  views  were  generally  similar, 
and  the  division  between  them  had  been  entirely  owing  to  the  sore- 
ness arising  from  the  manner  in  which  Addington  had  lost  the 
premiership,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  a  further  sepa- 
rtjoiiiifiM  ration.  Addington  therefore  rejoined  the  ministry, 
■*"*'*^-  taking  the  title  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  the  office  ol 

President  of  the  Council,  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  resign.  Pitf  s  majority  was  thus  increased,  although 
the  strength  gained  by  the  adhesion  of  Addington  himself  to  his 
ministry  was  not  much. 

While  the  negotiations  for  a  coalition  were  continuing,  England 
Spain  joiat  carried  on  the  war  singlehanded,  and  before  long  such 
FrapM.  power  as  Spain  possessed  was  added  to  that  of  France. 

To  support  his  vast  expenditure  Napoleon  demanded  subsidies  frrom 
foreign  countries  under  his  influence,  and  a  treaty  had  been  made 
with  Spain,  now  ruled  entirely  by  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  by 
which  a  considerable  sum  was  annually  paid  to  the  French  exchequer. 
Although  this  was  virtually  an  act  of  hostility  to  England,  the 
English  ministry,  aware  of  the  weakness  of  Spain,  had  passed  it  over 
in  silence ;  but  at  the  same  time  our  minister,  in  February  1804, 
declared  that  the  preparation  of  any  naval  armaments  in  Spanish 
ports  would  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  war.  In  September  the 
English  admiral  on  the  coast  of  Spain  notified  the  existence  of  such 
an  armament  in  Ferrol ;  a  strong  note  was  written  to  th&.  Spanish 
minister,  and  ultimately  the  English  ambassador  retired  from 
Madrid  in  November,  and  in  December  war  was  declared.    But 
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already  in  October,  before  the  declaration  of  war,  the  English  had 
seized  four  treasure-ships,  well  knowing  that  the  money  would 
sooner  or  later  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  The 
justice  of  the  action  was  questioned ;  but,  considering  the  declaration 
of  the  preceding  February,  and  the  known  fact  that  Spai^  paid 
subsidies  to  France,  the  seizure  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
justified. 

While  our  enemy  was  thus  strengthened  by  the  open  adhesion  of 
a  country  which  could  at  least  assist  hiin  with  ships  Faow*  vt 
and  convenient  harbours,  our  efforts  to  weaken  his  pre-  JJJJJiy**  ** 
parations  for  invasion,  which  were  continually  being  Hapoieos'iiiMt. 
pushed  on,  were  unavailing ;  descents  were  made  upon  the  coast  and 
a  few  outlying  boats  captured;  but  the  great  attempt  which  was 
made  in  October  to  destroy  the  flotilla  produced  no  result.  The 
expedition  is  known  as  the  Catamaran  expedition.  It  was  proposed 
by  means  of  vessels  filled  with  combustibles  to  bum  the  flotilla  in 
Boulogne  harbour,  but  when  the  fire-ships  were  sent  in,  they  either 
failed  to  reach  the  vessels,  or  a  passage  was  made  for  them,  and  they 
drifted  harmlessly  through. 

It  was  only  outside  the  limits  of  Europe  that  the  English  showed  a 
decided  superiority,  and  that  great  successes  kept  up  the  hope  of 
both  ministry  and  people  during  this  fearful  period,  when  the  arrival 
of  Bonaparte  in  England  was  daily  expected,  and  when  as  yet  all 
Europe  seemed  to  hold  aloof  from  our  alliance.    Surinam  had  been 
conquered  from  the  Dutch,  and  in  the  year  1805  a  great  svoeen  of  the 
war  was  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  in  India.   J^^^* 
After  the  capture  in  1799  of  Seringapatam,  the  capital  KahnttM. 
of  Tippoo  Sahib,  the  ruler  of  Mysore,  the  territories  of  Mysore  had 
been  divided  by  what  is  known  as  the  Tripartite  Treaty  between 
the  English,  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  Bajahs  of  Mysore,  whom  Hyder  All  had  dispossessed.    By 
these  new  acquisitions  the  English  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
great  Mahratta  power. 

The  great  empire  conquered  by  this  warlike  race,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Sivajee  in  the  sevejiteenth  century,  extended  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
from  Delhi  in  the  north  to  the  Tumbudra,  a  southern  Kaimtta 
tributary  of  the  Kistna  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Bay  •"''*"• 
of  Bengal  on  the  east  to  Gujerat  in  the  west.    The  authority  of  the 
Rajah  of  Satara,  nominal  head  of  the  race,  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  minister  the  Peishwa,  who  resided  at  Poonah,  in  the  Western 
Ghauts.    His  authority  had  in  turn  become  nominal,  and  the  empire 

oo«.  MON.  [2  f] 
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was  broken  up  among  five  great  chiefs,  of  whom  the  Peishwa  may 
be  ranked  as  one.  The  others  were  the  Bonslah  or  Bajah  of  Berar, 
occupying  the  north  and  east  of  the  Deccan,  and  including  Cattack 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Mahanadi  in  his  territories ;  Sindia,  who 
occupied  the  north-west  of  the  Deccan  and  Kandesh,  and  whose  pro- 
perty extended  northwards  through  a  portion  of  Malwa  as  far  as 
Delhi,  of  which  he  held  possession,  and  westward  into  Gujerat,  where 
he  had  considerable  property ;  Holkar,  who  lay  almost  entirely  in 
the  Malwa,  north  of  the  Vindyha  range  of  mountains,  to  the  east 
of  Sindia,  between  him  and  Berar ;  and,  lastly,  the  Guicowar,  who 
possessed  in  Giyerat  all  except  those  territories  that  were  in  the 
hands  of  Sindia.  He  alone  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  preserved  neu- 
trality during  this  great  war.  Tc  the  south  of  the  Mahratta  states 
lay  that  part  of  the  Deccan  which  was  governed  by  the  Nizam,  now 
tributary  to  the  English ;  and  south  of  his  dominions,  touching  on 
its  north-west  the  southern  extreme  of  the  Mahratta  country,  was 
Mysore.  All  three  Presidencies  were  therefore  in  contact  with  one 
or  other  of  the  Mahratta  states. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Mahrattas  were  at  war  among 
themselves,  and  Holkar,  in  his  rivalry  with  Sindia,  had  thought  it 
advisable  to  expel  the  Peishwa  from  Poonah,  and  to  set  up  a  creature 
of  his  own  there.  The  deposed  Peishwa  sought  an  asylum  among 
the  English  in  Bombay.  The  presence  of  the  predatory  chief  Holkar 
in  the  south  induced  the  English  to  occupy  their  northern  frontier 
in  Mysore  with  an  army  of  observation.  While  things  were  in  this 
position  the  Peishwa  offered  to  enter  into  a  perpetual  treaty  with 
the  English  if  they  would  reinstate  him  in  Poonah.    Lord  Wcdlesley 

uniwdiMiM'B  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^®  Gk>vemor-Gkneral  of  India.  He  had  set 
rabtidiMy  on  foot  a  policy  which  had  been  much  opposed  by  tiie 

*^'***^  authorities  in  the  India  House,  and  the  support  of  which 

by  Pitt  had  been  constantly  assaulted  by  the  Opposition.  This  policy 
is  known  as  the  subsidiary  system.  It  was  found  impossible,  in  the 
presence  of  the  native  powers,  naturally  anxious  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  English  conquerors,  and  certain  to  find  ready  assistance  from  the 
French,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  inaction.  On  tJie  other  hand,  Wei- 
lesley  did  not  think  it  desirable  or  just  to  conquer  and  annex  all  the 
neighbouring  territories,  which  would  in  fact  only  have  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  danger.  He  preferred  to  establish  English  influence,  to 
oblige  the  native  rulers  to  enter  into  permanent  treaties  with  him,  tu 
place  the  political  management  of  their  provinces  in  the  hands  of  a 
British  resident,  to  pay  for  the  support  of  an  army  largely  officered 
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by  Earopeans,  while  the  natdve  princes,  at  the  same  tiine,  retained 
the  domestic  government  in  their  own  hands.  It  is  now  generally 
allowed  that  this  was  a  wise  system,  but  at  the  time  the  outcry 
against  it  was  so  great,  that  even  after  the  success  of  the  Mahratta 
war  Wellesley  had  in  fact  to  yield  to  it,  and  returned  to  England  in 
1805.  While  this  policy,  however,  was  uppermost,  such  an  offer  as 
that  of  the  Feishwa  was  certain  to  be  accepted,  and  at  the  end  of 
1802,  by  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  the  English  accepted  the  ^iendship 
of  the  Peishwa,  and  undertook  to  restore  him. 

The  threatening  attitude  of  the  English  compelled  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  for  a  time  to  lay  aside  their  private  enmities,  and   outbreak  of 
Holkar,  Sindia,  and  tiie  Rajah  of  Berar  made  common  J!^***^"*** 
cause  against  the  invaders.  What  rendered  this  coalition  isos. 
more  formidable  was,  that  Sindia  had  established  in  the  Douab,  or 
district  lying  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  a  French  state  in 
the  hands  of  a  certain  M.  Perron,  in  which  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  drilled  in  the  European  fashion,  and  officered  by 
Frenchmen,  while  in  the  south,  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry, 
which  had  been  restored  to  France  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  gave  an 
opening  to  that  power  to  interfere  should  war  again  break  out  in  Europe. 
The  first  act  of  the  war  was  rapidly  and  successfully  carried  out. 
General  Wellesley  marched,  in  the  spring  of  1803,  from  the  frontier  of 
Mysore,  was  joined  by  Colonel  Stevenson  with  the  Nizam's  army  from 
Hyderabad,  recaptured  Poonah  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  had  reinstated  the  Peishwa.    The  General  at  that 
time  believed  that  all  disputes  with  the  Mahratta  powers  would  be 
settled  by  negotiation.     It  before  long  became  evident  that  on  the 
part  of  the  Mahrattas  these  negotiations  were  a  feint,  and  that  the 
three  chiefs,  with  their  French  allies  on  the  north,  were  still  deter- 
mined to  fight,  and  had  designs  upon  the  territories  of  the  subsidiary 
Prince,  the  Nizam,  who  was  at  the  point  of  death.    To  withstand 
this  great  confederacy  a  large  and  well-combined  plan  of  operations 
was  made.  To  secure  unity  of  action,  (General  Wellesley  was  invested 
with  supreme  authority  in  the  Deccan,  General  Lake  was  given  similar 
powers  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  while  secondary  attacks  were 
directed  against  Sindia's  territories  in  Gujerat  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Murray,  and  against  the  Bonslah's  province  of  Cuttack  undei 
Colonel  Harcourt.    The  confederation  was  thus  assaulted  simulta- 
neously at  four  points.    In  the  meantime  the  rupture  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  had  become  known.     Pondicherry  was  carefully  watched, 
and  French  troops  recently  landed  there  taken  prisoners. 
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In  Angost  Qenend  Wellesley  left  Poonah,  Colonel  Stevenson 
aeting  in  coirespondence  with  him  further  to  the  east  He  marched 
direct  to  Ahmednnggnr,  which  he  captured,  crosi&d  the  GkKLayeiy 
river,  and  arrived  at  Aurungabad.  Meanwhile  Sindia  had  Mien 
back  northward,  and  in  September  the  two  English  commanden 
joined  their  forces  a  little  to  the  east  of  Aumngabad,  and  advanced 
to  meet  him.  Sindia*s  forces,  reinforced  by  sixteen  battalions 
j^^^  ^  officered  by  Frenchmen,  lay  not  far  from  Assye  on  the 

AMy«.  river  Eaitna ;  between  them  and  the  English  extended 

Bept  t^  IMS.  ^  range  of  hills ;  to  prevent  their  escape  the  English 
comlnanders  separated — Stevenson  marching  by  the  eastern,  Wel- 
lesley  by  the  western  end  of  the  range.  When  Wellesley  heard  that 
the  enemy  were  moving  off,  he  determined  upon  an  atteck  without 
waiting  for  Stevenson's  arrivaL  To  get  at  the  enemy  it  was  neces- 
saiy  to  cross  the  river  which  was  on  his  right ;  although  assured  by 
his  guide  that  it  was  impassable,  he  conjectured  the  existence  of  a 
passage  from  the  appearance  of  two  villages  immediately  opposite 
each  other  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river.  He  found  his  conjecture 
was  correct,  and  his  troops,  when  they  had  crossed  the  river,  exactly 
occupied  the  space  between  that  and  another  stream  on  which  Assye 
stands.  His  two  flanks  were  thus  covered.  He  there  with  4500 
men  entirely  defeated  Sindia's  army,  numbering  more  than  3O,0O0l 
At  the  dose  of  the  day  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  nearly 
100  cannon  and  the  whole  of  the  camp  equipage.  The  General 
mentioned  it  afterwards  as  the  bloodiest  battle  for  the  numbers  that 
he  ever  saw;  the  killed  and  wounded  among  the  English  amounting 
to  more  than  1500,  a  third  of  their  entire  force.  The  Mahratta 
army  separated  into  two  divisions,  one  division  under  the  Bajah  of 
Berar  retiring  westward  as  though  to  attack  Foonah.  Leaving 
Stevenson,  therefoire,  to  .follow  the  northern  division  under  Sindia, 
Wellesley  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  Bajah.  Sindia,  being  close 
pressed  by  Stevenson,  begged  for  a  truce ;  but  as  it  was  found  that 
his  troops  were  still  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Bajah  of  Berar,  and 
Batti*  of  that  the  truce  was  merely  deceptive,  the  pursuit  was 

29.  '  ^'  recommenced,  and  the  enemy  brought  to  a  final  engage- 
ment on  the  plain  of  Argaum,  where  they  were  again  entirely 
defeated.  The  war  in  the  Deccan  was  closed  by  the  capture,  by  the 
combined  armies,  of  Gawulgur,  near  the  sources  of  the  Taptee  river. 
sidMidiMT  Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  17th  of  December,  the 
■tadtelikl^  Rajah  of  Berar  submitted,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
month  Sindia  also  consented  to  treat.    By  these  treaties 
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the  proyince  of  Cuttack  was  annexed  to  the  English  possessions, 
Sindia  was  diiven  entirely  from  the  Deccan,  and  lost  some  strong 
places  in  the  Douab.  Both  princes  entered  into  subsidiary  arrange- 
ments, and  promised  to  admit  no  foreigners  but  English  to  their 
confidence. 

These  treaties  were  the  consequence  of  the  cbmbined  c^impaigns  of 
Wellesley  and  Lake ;  for  during  the  brilliant  campaign  ^^^,^ 
of  Assye  in  the  Deccan,  Lake  had  been  carrying  on  war  nooeMwi  in 
with  equal  success  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.    The  ***^*~** 
French  province  in  the  Douab  had  given  but  little  trouble.    Perron 
had  retired  from  one  of  his  fortresses,  Coel,  without  fighting ;  his 
second  stronghold,  AUeghur,  had  been  captured ;   his  troops  had 
indeed  remained  to  fight,  but  he  had  himself  surrendered  to  the 
English.    The  capture  of  Alleghur  had  been  followed  by  a  great 
victory  over  the  Mahrattas  within  sight  of  Delhi.    Lake  had  entered 
that  capital,  restored  the  aged  Shah  Allum  to  the  Mogul  throne,  and 
attached  to  the  English  by  so  doing  the  whole  Mahommedan  popula- 
tion of  India.    He  had  won  further  victories  at  Muttra  and  Agra  on 
the  Jumna,  and  finally,  on  the  1st  of  November,  at  the  same  time 
that  Wellesley  was  carrying  out  the  pursuit  which  preceded  fiie 
battle  of  Atgaum,  won  the  great  battle  of  Laswari.    The  secondary 
attacks  had  been  no  less  successful.    While  Murray  had  captured 
Baroach  and  subjugated  the  rest  of  Sindia's  possessions  in  Qujerat, 
Haicourt  had  secured  Cuttack  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mahanadi  and 
the  great  temple  of  Juggernaut    The  subsidiary  treaties  signed 
at  the  close  of  the  year  were  the  consequences  of  this  oondwioii  of 
series  of  victories.    In  reward  for  their  services  Lake  the  war. 
was  raised  to  the  Peerage  and  Wellesley  made  a  Knight  ''^ 
of  the  Bath.    Holkar  alone  remained  unsubdued.    The  following 
year,  1804,  he  was  again  in  arms,  and  though  thoroughly  defeated  by 
General  Lake,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Bajah  of 
Berhampoor,  and  prolonged  the  war  till  the  close  of  the  year  1806. 

The  success  in  India  was  no  doubt  of  great  importance  both  in 
sustaining  the  courage  of  the  people  and  in  cheering  the  ^^  ^^ 
last  days  of  Pitt ;  but  he  was  not  destined  to  close  his  of  ntt'i 
life  in  happiness  and  triumph.    He  lived,  indeed,  long  ^***^' 
enough  to  see  the  great  coalition  for  which  he  had  been  working 
completed,  and  to  receive  the  adhesion  to  it  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Sweden,  and  Naples ;  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  English  again 
triumphant  upon  the  ocean,  to  hear  the  news  of  the  greatest  victory 
which  had  ever  attended  their  arms,  and  to  rejoice  at  the  dispersion 
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of  the  threatening  cloud  which  for  more  than  a  year  had  hung  over 
the  country.  But  he  also  lived  just  long  enough  to  see^  as  fax  as  his 
foreign  policy  was  concerned,  the  whole  of  his  careful  structure 
dashed  to  pieces,  and-the  complete  triumph  of  his  arch  enemy  at  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz. 

If  the  close  of  his  life  as  a  foreign  minister  was  sad,  a  still  thicker 
▲ttMA  OB  ™ist  of  misfortune  hung  over  the  last  years  of  his  home 

Lord  Koivmo.  government  The  man  on  whom  he  most  relied  in  the 
ministry  was  his  old  friend  Lord  Melville,  who  had  fairly  justified 
his  confidence  by  the  energy  and  success  with  which  ha  had  recon- 
stituted  the  navy.  It  was  through  him  that  the  Opposition  found 
means  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow  upon  the  minister.  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, though  his  general  administration  had  been  weak,  had  been 
laudably  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Admiralty,  especially 
Naval  inqvirioi.  in  regard  to  its  expenses.  He  had  th^^fore  established 
Feb.  1805.  ji  commission  of  naval  inquiry,  which  from  time  to  time 

sent  in  its  reports.  The  last  of  these,  the  tenth,  had  been  sent  in  in 
February  1805.  Even  before  its  publication  it  was  understood  to 
reflect  upon  Lord  Melville's  conduct  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  an 
office  which  he  had  held  along  with  several  others  in  Pitt's  first 
administration.  On  one  point  he  had  certainly  shown  remissness. 
He  had  allowed  Mr.  Trotter,  Paymaster  of  the  Navy,  to  pay  public 
money  to  his  own  account  at  his  banker's,  and  to  use  it  as  his  own. 
No  loss  had  accrued  to  the  State  in  consequence ;  but  no  doubt  it 
was  a  highly  censurable  misapplication  of  public  funds.  But 
beyond  this,  it  was  asserted  that  Lord  Melville  had  himself  acted 
in  a  similar  way,  and  undoubtedly  there  were  certain  sums  un- 
accounted for.  Lord  Melville's  own  account  of  this  matter  was, 
that  since  his  retirement  from  office  he  had  destroyed  all  old 
vouchers ;  but  that  even  if  he  possessed  them,  as  he  at  that  time 
held  various  offices,  and  did  not  keep  the  accounts  entirely  separate, 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  without 
disclosing  confidential  transactions  of  Qovemment  This  no  doubt 
meant  that  the  money  had  been  employed  for  some  secret  service ; 
but  his  enemies  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  had  appropriated  it  to 
his  own  uses.  Upon  the  report  Mr.  Whitbread  founded  a  x>arlia- 
mentary  attack  upon  Melville,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  bring 
in  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  8th  of  ApriL  Government  had  now  to 
determine  what  they  would  do.  Pitt  and  his  own  immediate  friends, 
entirely  disbelieving  the  charge  against  Melville,  resolved  to  with- 
stand it  openly.    But  there  was  a  division  in  his  own  Cabinet    Lord 
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Sidmouth  and  Melville  were  great  enemies,  and,  declaiing  that  he 
regarded  it  as  impossible  for  Melville  to  dear  himself,  Sidmouth 
warned  Pitt  that  if  he  persisted  in  defending  him  he  should  be 
obliged  to  resign.  As  this  would  have  been  complete  ruin,  Pitt 
yielded  to  a  middle  course,  and  determined  to  request  that  the 
inquiry  might  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  On  the  8th  the 
great  debate  came  on.  It  was  plain  that  the  question  vote  of 
would  rest  with  the  votes  of  the  independent  members,  JJJJSJ,'***^ 
and  when  Wilberforce,  whose  character  carried  great  AFrus^isao. 
weight,  declared  that  he  must  support  the  vote  of  censure,  those 
members  who  were  pledged  to  neither  party  were  induced  to  follow 
his  lead.  The  anxious  moment  for  division  arrived,  and  the  numbers 
were  declared  to  be  equal — ^216  having  voted  on  either  side.  The 
Speaker  was  then  called  upon  to  give  his  casting  vote.  The  scene  is 
thus  described  by  Lord  Fitzharris : — ''  I  sat  wedged  close  to  Pitt 
himself  the  night  when  we  were  216 ;  and  the  Speaker  Abbot,  after 
looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  pausrog  for  ten  minutes,  gave  the 
casting  vote  against  us.  Pitt  immediately  put  on  the  little  cocked 
hat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  dressed  for  the  evening, 
and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his  forehead,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the 
tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks.  We  had  heard  one  or  two,  such  as 
Colonel  Wardle,  say  they  would  see  '  how  Billy  looked  after  it'  A 
few  young  ardent  followers  of  Pitt,  with  myself,  locked  their  arms 
togetJier  and  formed  a  circle,  in  which  he  moved,  I  believe  uncon- 
sciously, out  of  the  House,  and  neither  the  Colonel  nor  his  friends 
could  approach  him."  The  Opposition  were  not  content  with  the 
vote  of  censure  ;  although  Melville  at  once  resigned  his  office,  Whit- 
bread  proceeded  to  move  an  address  to  the  King  that  he  should  be 
removed  firom  th^  £[ing*s  Councils  and  presence  for  ever.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  House  did  not  justify  so  extreme  a  measure,  and  the 
motion  was  withdrawn.  But  bdore  long  the  minister  thought  it 
necessary  so  far  to  yield  to  public  opinion  as  to  have  Lord  Melville's 
name  withdrawn  from  the  Privy  CounciL 

The  disagreement  between  Pitt  and  Sidmouth  upon  Lord  Mel- 
ville's conduct  terminated  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  ..^_^ 
Lord' President  and  his  followers  from  the  ministry.    On  ndgaa. 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  a  very  old  ^"^  ^' 
man,  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  he  had  been  the  constant  assistant 
of  Melville,  Sidmouth  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  dis- 
pleasure and  resigned.      The  charge  against  Lord  Melville  was 
pressed  to  impeachment.    He  delivered  a  defence  before  the  House 
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of  Commons,  but  it  was  not  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  House  of 
Lords  were  therefore  called  upon  to  decide  the  question,  and  when 
it  subsequently  came  to  the  vote  (June  12,  1806)  a  very  large 
majority,  on  all  the  charges,  declared  the  prisoner  not  guUty.  But 
Pitt  did  not  live  to  hear  either  this  declaration  of  the  innocence  of 
his  friend  or  to  suffer  from  the  desertion  of  his  colleague  Sidmouth 
ff^rff«,.^t  ^^  impeachment  was  not  carried  up  to  the  Bar  of  the 
i^rogMd.  House  of  Lords  till  the  26th  of  June ;  on  the  12th  of 
July  1^  180B.  j^^  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  Pitt  did  not  live 
to  see  the  opening  of  another  session. 

While  misfortune  was  thus  following  the  minister  in  Parliament, 
^^^^^^  ^  his  great  plans  of  European  policy  had  been  continued 
«ii«wur.  and  had  at  last  met  with  success.     In.  fact,  in  this 

^*^  matter  Napoleon  had  been  his  best  ally,  and  had  been 

gradually  forcing  the  great  powers  of  Europe  into  hostility.    The  ill 
feeling  which  had  arisen  between  the  Emperor  Alescander  and  Bona- 
parte in  the  preceding  year  had  been  increased  by  subsequent  events, 
and  the  Czar  had  been  gradually  taking  up  a  position  of  more  defined 
hostility.     On  the  24th  of  May  1804,  he  contracted  a  defensive 
alliance  with  Prussia,  though  not  intending  immediate  war  if  it 
coidd  be  avoided.     The  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  and  the 
violation  of  neutral  territory  had  forced  him  further  in  the  same 
direction.    So  strongly  had  he  resented  this  act,  that  it  was  through 
his  representations  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  (July)  that  Austria  and 
Prussia,  who  would  otherwise  have  passed  it  over  in  cdlence,  were 
induced  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  and  at  length,  finding  his  indirect 
action  through  the  Qerman  powers  of  no  avfdl,  he  had  remonstrated 
dii-ectly  with  France  and  withdrawn  Ms  ambassador  from  Paris 
(Aug.    18).     Prussia,    though   pursuing    throughout   a   weak   and 
vacillating   policy   which   had   induced   Haugwitz    to   retire  from 
office,  also  expressed  its  disapprobation  of  Napoleon's  conduct  by 
a  change  of  ministry.    But  instead  of  seeking  to  allay  its  fears, 
Napoleon  still  further  excited  its  jealousy  by  intriguing  with  the 
smaller  States  of  Germany,  and  making  a  violent  inroad  into  the 
territory  of  Hamburg  (Oct.  26),  to  carry  off  thence  the  English  min- 
ister.   Austria  too,  tiiough  restrained  by  her  weakness  from  overt 
action,  in  November  contracted  a  treaty  with  Russia  similar  to  that 
of  Prussia.    Very  littie  was  wanted  to  bring  all  three  powers  into 
open  hostility  with  France. 

The  character  of  Alexander  gave  indeed  to  Napoleon  an  oppor- 
tunity which  he  ought  to  have  seized.    He  was  fall  of  high-flovm 
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notions  for  the  regeneiation  of  Europe,  for  the  more  equitable  division 
of  states,  and  some  generally  established  system  of  pubh'c  law.  With 
some  such  scheme  his  minister  Nowosiltzoff  came  td  England  in  1805. 
Pitt  speedily  modified  his  views,  and  proved  to  him  that  before  so 
grand  a  scheme  could  be  realized  the  practical  work  to  be  done  was 
to  insist  upon  the  establishment  of  the  terms  of  the  treaties  of  Lun^- 
viUe  and  Amiens.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  April,  ^^^^ 
the  Treaty  of  St  Petersburg  was  signed.  The  two  st.  Pttenbnrg. 
countries  pledged  themselves  to  support  a  genera]  '^»^  "»"•*• 
European  league,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  evacuation  of 
Hanover,  Italy,  and  Elba,  the  real  independence  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  complete  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples :  they  especially  pledged  themselves  not  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  government  of  France,  and  to  dose  all  questions  by  a  gene- 
ral European  congress.  As  England  refused  to  evacuate  Malta,  the 
Czar  declined  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  deteimined  to  make  one  more 
effort  singlehanded  to  avoid  war.  For  this  purpose  he  despatched 
an  ambassador  with  much  more  favourable  terms  than  those  implied 
in  ihe  late  treaty.  But  Napoleon  declined  to  see  him  for  two  months, 
and  in  those  two  months  he  had  had  himself  declared  King  of  Italy 
(May  26),  had  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Doge  of  Genoa  to  comprise 
the  Ligurian  Republic  in  his  Italian  kingdom  (June  3),  had  created 
Lucca  into  a  principality  for  the  husband  of  his  sister  Eliza  (July 
21),  and  had  received  an  ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Naples  with 
the  most  stinging  threats  and  insults.  The  Russian  ambassador  was 
therefore  recalled,  and,  though  without  declaration  of  war,  the  coali- 
tion was  in  fact  in  existence,  and  arrangements  for  a  general  attack 
upon  France  began.  The  coalition  was  thus  the  fruit  The  eoaution 
rather  of  Napoleon's  conduct  than  of  Pitt's  diplomacy ;  J^TaSd*"^ 
the  occupation  of  Hanover,  the  violation  of  the  neutral  8«p^  uob. 
territory  of  Baden,  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  the  establish^ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  annexation  of  Genoa  and  Lucca, 
and  virtually  of  Holland  and  of  Switzerland,  supplied  ample  reasons 
to  excite  the  alarm  of  Europe  and  to  drive  the  powers  into  coalition. 
But  while  the  coalition  was  forming,  and  Napoleon  seemed  wan- 
tonly to  be  insulting  Europe  and  ignoring  the  danger  of  jj^ppj,^ 
exciting  fresh  enemies,  he  was  in  fiEict  urging  on  with  prniarM  to 
all  rapidity  his  schemes  for  the  invasion  of  England,  •««»»*. 
which  he  probably  hoped  might  be  so  successful  as  to  paralyse  all 
action  on  the  part  of  the  European  powerl  The  constantly  repeated 
representations  of  his  naval  officers  had  forced  him,  much  against  his 
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will,  to  believe  that  his  descent  upon  England  would  be  impracticable 
unless  secured  by  the  presence  of  Ms  fleet.  In  spite  of  the  general 
vdice  of  those  who  knew  the  condition  of  the  French  navy,  he 
determined  to  act  with  his  fleet  on  the  same  principles  as  he 
would  have  acted  with  his  army ;  a  gigantic  combination  of  yarious 
squadrons  was  to  be  effected,  and  a  fleet  great  enough  to  destroy  all 
hope  of  opposition  to  sweep  the  ChanneL  For  this  purpose  the 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line  at  Brest  under  Admiral  Qantheaume,  the 
squadron  at  Bochefort  under  Villeneuve,  and  the  Toulon  fleet  under 
Latouche-Tr^ville,  were  to  unite.  The  last  mentioned  admiral  was 
intrusted  with  the  chief  command.  Sailing  up  the  coast  of  France, 
he  was  to  liberate  from  their  blockade  the  squadrons  of  Bochefort  and 
Brest,  and  with  their  combined  fleets  appear  before  Boulogne.  But 
Latouche-Tr^ville  died,  and  Napoleonintrusted  his  plans  toYilleneuve. 
Those  plans,  aU  of  them  arranged  without  regard  to  the  bad  condition 
of  the  French  ships,  or  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  w»e 
frequently  changed ;  at  one  time  ViUeneuve  from  Toulon,  and  Missi- 
essy,  his  successor,  at  Bochefort,  were  to  proceed  to  the  West  Indies, 
drawing  the  English  fleet  thither;  then  Qantheaiime  was  to  appear 
from  Brest,  throw  troops  into  Ireland,  and  thus  cover  the  flotilla 
At  another  time,  all  the  fleets  were  to  assemble  at  the  West  Indies, 
and,  joining  with  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Ferrol,  appear  in  the  Straits  of 
Calais. 

To  complete  this  last  measure  Villeneuve  set  sail  from  Toulon 
on  the  30th  of  March  1805,  joined  Qravina  at  Cadiz,  and  reached 
Martinique  on  the  13th  of  May  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  seven 
frigates.  His  voyage  was  so  slow  that  Missieasy  had  returned  from 
H«iBoii*i  the  West  Indies  to  France,  and  the  junction  failed.    In 

vSSwnvL  ^^*  pursuit  of  Villeneuve,  Nelson,  who  had  at  length 
Mity  uoB.  found  out  his  destination,  had  hurried.    At  Martinique 

Qantheaume,  with  the  Brest  fleet,  should  have  joined  Villeneuve ; 
unfortunately  for  him  Admiral  Comwallis  blockaded  his  fleet 
Villeneuve  therefore  had  to  return  to  Europe  alone,  sailing  for 
Ferrol  to  pick  up  a  squadron  of  fifteen  ships.  He  was  then,  at 
the  head  of  thfrty-five  ships,*  ordered  to  appear  before  Brest, 
liberate  Gantheaume,  and  appear  in  the  ChanneL  Back  again  in 
pursuit  of  him  Nelson  sailed,  but  supposed  that  he  would  return 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  not  to  Ferrol ;  he  therefore  again  missed 
him ;  but  as  he  had  found  means  to  inform  the  English  Govern- 
ment that  Villeneuve.  was  returning  to  Europe,  Calder,  with  a  fleet 
of  fifteen  ships,  was  sent  to  intercept  him.    The  fleets  encountered 
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off  Cape  Finisterre.  The  French  had  twenty- seven  yessels,  Calder 
but  eighteen,  and  after  an  indecisiye  battle,  in  which  two  Spanish 
ships  were  taken,  he  was  afraid  to  renew  the  engagement,  and 
YiUeneave  was  thus  enabled  to  reach  Ferrol  in  safety.  However, 
all  the  operations  towards  concentration  had  led  to  absolutely 
nothing,  and  the  English  fleets,  which  the  movements  towards  the 
West  Indies  were  to  have  decoyed  from  the  Channel,  were  either 
stUl  off  the  coast  of  France  or  in  immediate  pursuit  of  the  fleet  of 
Yilleneuve.  Nelson  returned  to  Gibraltar,  and  as  soon,  as  he  found 
out  where  Yilleneuve  was,  he  joined  his  fleet  to  that  of  Comwallis 
before  Brest,  and  himself  returned  to  England. 

The  day  before  Calder  had  also  left  nine  ships  with  Comwallis, 
who  had  thus  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels.  He  divided  them  into 
two  equal  parts,  sending  one  to  Ferrol,  and  keeping  the  other  to  guard 
Gantheaume  in  Brest.  Meanwhile  Yilleneuve  had  not  been  able  to  get 
ready  for  sea  till  the  1 1th  of  August.  Had  he  then  sailed  he  would 
probably  have  encountered  with  his  own  nineteen  ships  Comwallis* 
fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels  off  Brest.  Had  he  indeed  postponed  his 
sailing  for  a  few  days  he  would  have  found  Comwallis'  fleet  separated, 
but  even  then  it  was  improbable  that  he  would  have  escaped  one  or 
other  of  its  divisions.  But  in  fact  he  did  not  know  of  its  division,  and 
therefore,  acting  in  the  belief  of  the  union  of  the  great  fleet  off  Brest, 
he  was  afraid  to  venture  northwards,  and  with  the  full  approbation 
of  his  Spanish  colleague  Qravina,  determined  to  avail  himself  of  a  last 
alternative  which  Napoleon  had  suggested,  and  sailed  to  FaUnn  of 
Cadiz.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  gigantic  schemes  of  JSjJSll*  * 
Napoleon.  Up  till  the  22nd  of  August  he  still  believed  ^^* 
that  Yilleneuve  would  make  his  appearance,  and  in  fact  wrote  to 
him  that  day  at  Brest,  closing  his  letter  with  the  words,  *^  England 
is  ours."  As  the  tiaie  for  his  great  stroke  drew  near  he  grew 
nervously  anxious,  constantly  watchihg  the  Channel  for  the  approach 
of  the  fleet,  and  at  last,  when  his  Minister  of  Marine,  Decr^  told 
him  that  the  fleet  had  gone  to  Cadiz,  he  broke  forth  in  bitter  wrath 
against  both  his  minister  and  Yilleneuve,  whom  he  accused  of  the 
most  shameful  weakness. 

But  Napoleon  was  not  a  man  who  let  his  success  be  staked  upon 
one  plan  alone.  Though  studiously  hiding  firom  his  people  the 
existence  of  the  coalition,  and  not  scrupling  -  to  have  recourse  to 
forged  letters  and  fabricated  news  for  the  purpose,  he  was  fully  aware 
of  its  existence.  He  knew  too  of  the  movements  of  the  armies  of 
Austria  and  Bussia,  and  had  already  taken  some  steps  to  meet  them. 
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Without  mach  difficulty,  therefore,  he  at  once  resigned  hia  great 
Heeiuug«M  plauB  upon  England,  and  directed  his  army  towards 
mu^a^liBat  *^®  castem  frontier,  determined  to  wipe  out  by  a 
Aw*|^  great  campaign,  in  which  the  chances  were  all  in  his 

favour,  the  disgrace  and  ridicule  of  his  long -threatened  but 
abortive  attack  upon  England.  The  largest  and  best  part  of  the 
Austrian  army  was  in  Italy  under  the  Archduke  Charles.  On  the 
Inn  there  were  barely  80,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Mack. 
The  Russians  had  yet  far  to  go  before  they  could  form  a  junction 
with  the  Austrian  troops,  and  Napoleon,  when  he  first  changed  his 
plan  on  the  25th  of  August,  intended  to  march  by  the  most  direct 
route  to  meet  the  Austrians,  and  if  possible  prevent  them  from 
crossing  the  Inn,  For  this  purpose  he  could  bring,  counting  the 
army  of  occupation  of  Hanover,  nearly  200,000  men  into  the  field. 
The  passage  of  the  Rhine  was  open  to  him;  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  as  of  old  to  fight  his  way  through  the  Black  Forest.  By 
pursuing  a  direct  course  he  would  be  able  to  pick  up  the  troops 
who  were  in  Hanover  on  his  way,  and  bring  his  whole  army  to  bear 
at  once  upon  the  Inn.  The  Austrians,  however,  little  calculating 
on  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  believing  that  the  army  was 
engaged  on  the  northern  coast,  and  desirous  of  securing  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Bavarian  army  of  25,000  men,  rashly  crossed  the  Inn  on 
the  7th  of  September,  and  advanced  to  XJlm.  Their  movements 
were  accurately  known  to  Napoleon,  who  had  sent  Murat  in  disguise 
into  Bavaria  to  watch  them ;  and  when  he  heard  that  they  had  taken 
up  their  position  so  far  in  advance  of  their  base  of  operations,  he 
formed  his  great  plan  for  surrounding  and  capturing  the  whole  army 

at  Ulm. 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  hurrying  off  to  destroy  the  Austrian 
troops,  Nelson,  having  heard  of  the  destination  of  Villeneuve,  and 
feeling  that  the  fleet  he  had  so  long  pursued  was  his  fair  prey, 
offered  his  services  to  Government  They  were  gladly  accepted, 
and  on  the  13th  of  September  he  left  his  home  for  the  last  time  to 
take  command  of  the  fleet  off  Cadiz.  Thus,  each  on  its  own 
element,  the  two  great  nations  of  Europe,  commanded  by  the  two 
great  lead  rs  of  the  day,  were  engaged  almost  simultaneously  in 
undertakings  of  the  last  importance,  and  almost  simultaneously  the 
results  of  those  undertakings  became  known.  On  the  19th  of 
oapttniatioii  October,  Mack,  finding  himself  surrounded  and  cut  off 
w^aruta^  ^^  Vienna,  vdth  all  hope  of  relief  gone,  capitulated 
Ort.  19.  at  Ulm,  and  his  whole  army  of  30,000  men  laid  down 
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their  aims  before  the  enemy.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month  the 
English  and  French  fleets  encountered  just  within  sight  of  Cape 
Trafalgar,  outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  fleet  of  the  English  numbered  twenty-seven  vessels,  Yilleneuve 
had  the  command  of  thirty-three,  without  reckoning  five  ^^^^  ^, 
frigates  and  two  smaller  ships.  In  other  respects,  in  TnfUgar. 
ability  of  seamanship,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  manage- 
ment of  guns,  the  English  were  undoubtedly  superior.  Some  days 
before  the  battle  Nelson  had  conceived  and  made  known  his  plan 
of  action.  The  assault  was  to  be  made  in  two  lines ;  at  the  head 
of  one  Nelson  was  himself  to  break  the  line  in  the  centre,  while 
Collingwood  led  the  second  to  the  attack  of  the  rear  squadron. 
The  French  were  formed  in  one  line,  and  were  sailing  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  Nelson's  plan  was  therefore  calculated  not  only 
to  destroy  the  enemy,  but  also  to  cut  off  his  retreat  from  Cadiz  and 
the  north.  This  part  of  liis  plan  Yilleneuve  saw  through  and 
avoided.  He  changed  the  direction  of  his  line,  so  that  the  rear 
squadron  became  the  leading  squadron,  and  the  road  to  Cadiz  was 
kept  open.  In  this  order,  in  full  sail,  with  the  wind  in  their 
favour,  the  English  attacked  and  broke  the  French  line.  All  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  well-known  manoeuvre  were  gained,  and  by  half-past 
five  in  the  evening,  of  the  thirty-three  vessels  of  the  enemy  eighteen 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  eleven  with  difficulty  retreated 
towards  Cadiz,  and  four  others,  which  had  formed  the  leading  squadron 
of  the  French,  were  standing  out  to  sea,  only  to  be  captured  a  few 
days  afterwards  by  another  fleet.  But  the  victory  was  dearly  won. 
Nelson,  who  had  appeared  as  usual  with  his  orders  on  his  coat,  had 
formed  a  mark  for  the  riflemen  with  whom  the  rigging  of  the 
French  ships  was  filled.  He  fell  early  in  the  action,  but  Hved  long 
enough  to  hear  of  his  complete  victory.  He  died  thanking  God  he 
had  done  his  duty,  and  even  to  the  last,  mindful  of  the  safety  of  his 
fleet,  giving  orders  that  it  should  at  once  anchor  to  await  a  gale 
whose  approach  he  had  foreseen.  The  storm  came  as  he  had  ex- 
pected ;  a  considerable  part  of  our  prizes  was  lost,  and  three  of  the 
French  fugitives  were  wrecked  before  they  reached  the  port  of  Cadiz. 
Of  the  whole  fleet  eight  vessels  alone  escaped,  which  remained 
blockaded  in  Cadiz  till  they  fell  a  *prey  to  the  Spanish  insurgents. 

But  though  the  sea  thus  passed  entirely  under  the  command  of 
the  English,  though  aU  chance  of  invasion  had  disap-   ,^^^  ^^ 
peared,  a  crushing  blow  upon  the  Continent  shattered  AvcterUte. 
for  the  time  all  hope  of  permanent  opposition  to  the   °**"  *'  ^^^' 
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advance  of  Napoleon.  The  catastrophe  at  Ulm  was  followed  by  a 
rapid  advance  upon  Yiennal  The  wisdom  Napoleon  had  shown  in 
concentrating  his  troops  for  one  great  and  decisive  blow  at  once  bore 
fruit.  The  army  of  Italy  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  advance 
of  Massena,  in  time  to  defend  if  possible  Aostria  itsell  It  was  too 
late  even  for  that,  and  it  was  compelled  to  withdraw  into  Hungary, 
for  the  Emperor,  desirous  of  saving  the  Viennese  &om  the  horrors  of 
a  siege,  had  withdrawn  with  his  troops  into  Moravia,  in  the  hopes  of 
there  meeting  the  main  body  of  the  Russians  whom  Alexander  was 
bringing  to  his  succour.  Thither  Napoleon  pursued  him,  and  there, 
with  his  back  to  the  citadel  of  Briinn,  not  far  from  Olmutz,  he 
brought  on  the  great  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
day  the  forces  of  the  coalition  were  completely  beaten,  losing  upon 
the  field  27,000  killed  and  wounded,  20,000  prisoners,  and  133  pieces 
of  cannon. 

While  these  stirring  events  had  been  happening,  the  health  of  the 
DMthof  rm.  English  minister  had  been  sensibly  declining.  Cheered 
jn.  n,  ISO*,  for  a  moment  by  the  news  of  Trafalgar,  clouded  though 
they  were  by  the  death  of  Nelson,  the  rapidly-occurring  disasters  of 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  and  the  dissolution,  by  the  Treaty  of  Presburg, 
of  the  coalition  he  had  so  laboriously  established,  went  far  to  render 
fatal  the  disease  which  was  already  threatening  him.  He  returned 
from  Bath,  still  hoping  against  hope  that  he  might  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  withdrew  for  quiet  to  his  villa  at  Putney,  and 
there  died  on  the  23rd  of  January  1806. 

The  death  of  Pitt  was  follQwed  by  the  break-up  of  his  Cabinet, 
which  was  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  stand 
vewmiBifii7.  ^thout  him.  The  King  did  indeed  attempt  to  con- 
tinue it  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Hawkesbury;  but  upon  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  the  Premiership,  the  King  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Opposition,  and  to  summon  Lord 
QrenviUe  to  his  Councils.  The  admission  of  Grenville  to  the  ministiy 
implied  the  admission  of  Fox ;  the  close  political  alliance  they  had 
formed,  the  determination  they  had  already  expressed,  when  reject- 
ing Pitt's  offers,  never  to  join  in  any  separate  arrangements,  rendered 
it  ^uite  impossible  for  eitiier  to  accept  office  without  the  other.  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  the  King's  anger  and  dislike,  he  was  compelled  to 
admit  his  old  enemy  Fox  to  the  ministiy.  The  basis  on  which 
Grenville  and  Fox  had  been  united  in  opposition  was  the  strong 
belief  which  both  felt  that  in  the  present  crisis  a  ministry  of  a  broad 
and  national  character  was  required.    On  this  principle  they  formed 
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their  new  administiatioii,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  '*  the 
Ministry  of  all  the  talents."  Lord  Grenville  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury ;  Earl  Spencer  and  Mr.  Windham,  members  of  Pitf  s 
first  administration,  Secretaries  for  the  Home  and  War  departments ; 
Fox  became  Foreign  Secretary,  and  his  Mends  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and 
Grey  (now  Lord  Howick),  the  one  Lord  President  of  the  ConncU, 
and  the  other  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Moira,  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  represented  the  Mends  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  while  Lord  Sidmouth  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  as  he 
insisted  on  bringing  one  Mend  with  him  into  the  Cabinet,  introduced 
with  questionable  wisdom  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
It  has  since  this  time  been  generally  held  that  such  a  position  is 
incompatible  with  high  judicial  duties.  Lord  Henry  Petty,  afterwards 
Lord  Lansdowne,  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Before  the 
ministry  went  out  all  due  honour  had  been  paid  to  the  late  minister; 
a  public  funeral  and  monument  had  been  voted,  together  with  the 
sum  of  ;£40,000  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

The  character  of  Fox  as  a  statesman  was  now  upon  its  trial.  After 
thirty  years  of  exclusion  &om  office,  in  perpetual  oppo-  ohMMter 
sition  to  the  King  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  upper  •"•*• 
classes.  Fox  had  at  length  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  justice  of 
the  reliance  which  men  of  liberal  opinions  had  always  placed  in  him. 
Large-hearted,  with  great  warmth  of  personal  afifection,  and  general 
love  of  the  human  race,  he  had  uniformly  opposed  war,  had  constantly 
declared  that  either  the  mismanagement  or  ill-will  of  the  ministers  had 
been  the  main  obstacle  to  peace :  he  had  believed  devoutly  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Revolution,  traced  its  excesses  to  the  wanton  opposition 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  still  persisted  in  believing  that 
straightforward  and  Mendly  negotiations  would  bring  about  a  right 
understanding  with  Napoleon.  The  brief  period  which  elapsed  between 
his  acceptance  of  office  in  January  and  his  death  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, sufficed  to  prove  to  him  the  futility  of  his  hopes ;  and  the 
ministry  found  itself  obliged  to  take  up  identically  the  same  position 
as  that  of  their  predeces8(»:s.  Like  his  great  rival,  he  closed  his  life 
in  the  midst  of  the  unutterable  sadness  caused  by  the  complete  frus- 
tration of  those  plans  on  which,  according  to  his  view,  the  welEsure  of 
his  country  rested,  with  this  additional  bitterness  in  his  cup  that 
upon  him  was  forced  the  conviction,  not  only  that  circumstances  were 
too  strong  for  him,  but  that  the  optimism  which  had  been  the  very 
breath  of  his  political  life  rested  upon  no  solid  ground,  and  that  the 
work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  and  the  maintenance  of  which, 
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had  perpetually  debaired  him  from  a  share  in  the  govemment  of  the 
coimtiy,  had  been  wholly  misdiiected.  That  destruction  of  illusions 
which  comes  to  most  men  in  their  youth  fell  upon  him  when  he  was 
already  breaking  with  age  and  disease,  and  when  he  must  have  been 
conscious  that  no  time  was  left  him  to  correct  the  errors  into  which 
he  had  been  led.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  sadder  close  to  a  noble 
political  career  than  that  which  fell  upon  the  minister  as  he  dis- 
covered too  late  that  the  practical  logic  of  facts  contradicted  all  those 
high  aspirations  which  had  throughout,  guided  his  conducts  So 
complete,  however,  was  the  proof  afforded  him  by  his  short  ministry 
of  the  futility  of  his  hopes,  that  his  friend  Lord  Howick,  after  just 
a  year  of  office,  was  compelled  to  declare  of  the  late  negotiations  that 
*'  there  never  was  any  opportunity  of  procuring  any  such  terms  as 
would  have  been  adequate  to  the  just  pretensions  and  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  interests  of  this  country;  '  one  thiog  is  clear,  the  pro- 
gress of  Bonaparte  has  never  yet  been  stopped  by  submission,  and 
our  only  hope  therefore  is  in  resistance,  as  far  as  we  can  resist  hie 
ambitious  projects.' " 

The  negotiations  of  which  Lord  Howick  thus  confessed  the  disas- 
Ne  otutioM  ^0118  conclusion  were  opened  by  Fox  almost  immedi- 
for  pMM«.  ately  after  his  accession  to  office.    A  few  days  after  his 

^^^'^^  appointment  an  unknown  person  called  upon  him,  and 

disclosed  a  plan  for  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor.  With  natural 
indignation,  Fox  caused  the  man  to  be  apprehended,  and  while  warn- 
ing Bonaparte  that  the  law  of  England  prevented  his  lengthened 
detention,  he  promised  that  it  should  be  long  enough  to  enable  the 
Emperor  to  provide  against  the  nefarious  plan.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  whole  conspiracy  was  devised  by  Napoleon  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  negotiation  with  Fox,  in  whom  he  believed  he 
had  a  sincere  well-wisher,  and  on  whose  simple-hearted  optimism  he 
believed  he  could  play.  He  cauci^d  a  copy  of  a  speech  to  reach  Fox 
in  which  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  make  peace  with  England 
on  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  This  led  to  a  direct 
negotiation  between  Fox  and  Talleyrand,  in  which  the  English  min- 
ister, in  accordance  with  his  views,  attempted,  as  he  said,  to  act  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  countries  would  treat  as  two  great  powers,  de- 
spising any  idea  of  chicane.  But  this  was  not  at  all  Napoleon's  view 
of  negotiation.  His  diplomacy  constantly  assumed  the  same  form — 
separate  treaties  with  different  members  of  the  coalition,  and  the  hurried 
continuance  of  aggression  during  the  time  that  negotiations  were  pend- 
ing, so  as  to  compel  the  treating  power  either  to  accept  the  aggressions 
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or  to  break  off  the  treaty.    This  had  been  his  plan  before  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens,  and  this  he  had  just  repeated  after  the  battle  of  Ansterlitz. 

Prussia  was  already  so  far  pledged  to  join  the  coalition  that  it  was 
on  the  point  of  receiving  the  first  jMiyment  of  a  subsidy  ^^^^  ^ 
from  England.  But  Bonaparte  succeeded  in  inducing  the  sehonbnum. 
vacillating  court  to  break  with  both  its  allies.  Two  and  pretbnrg. 
separate  treaties  were  made^  one  at  Schonbrunn,  by  ^•«-««pi»w. 
which  Prussia  withdrew  from  the  coalition,  and  entered  into  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  receiving  Hanover  in 
exchange  for  Anspach,  which  was  to  be  restored  to  Bavaria,  and  the 
Principality  of  Neuchatel,  which  was  to  be  annexed  to  France,  and 
the  other  at  Presburg,  in  which  Austria,  having  lost  all  hope  of  any 
assistance  Prussia  might  have  rendered,  was  induced  to  accept  the 
most  disastrous  terms.  The  kingdom  of  Italy  was  to  receive  Venice 
and  the  Adriatic  provinces ;  the  three  German  powers  which  were 
consistently  friends  of  France — Bavaria,  Wurtemberg  and  Baden — 
obtained  portions  of  the  German  dominions  of  Austria ;  the  royal  title 
was  secured  to  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg ;  the  rights  of  the  Empire 
over  the  immediate  nobility  were  renounced ;  the  reorganization  of 
Italy  was  admitted ;  and  Austria  even  agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Naples.  On  these  terms  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  was  guaranteed.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  what  a  seed 
of  hatred  was  sown  by  these  treaties,  in  which  one  of  the  German 
powers  was  humiliated  by  its  ignominious  bargain,  the  other  driven 
almost  to  despair  by  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  it  was  pillaged. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Pitt  died  and  Fox  entered  ofiice. 
There  were  left  of  the  coalition  England  an<^  Russia,  vg^poiMo 
with  whom  Napoleon  had  now  to  deal.    Fox  felt,  as  ^"•^ 
any  honourable  man  must  have  felt,  that  it  was  his  duty  kiBs«oa«. 
to  stand  by  his  allies,  and  to  engage  only  in  negotia-   ^*^' 
tions  in  common  with  them.    Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  pursued 
his  old  policy,  and  determined  to  treat  separately ;  but  while  treating 
he  continued  the  work  on  which  he  was  then  engaged — the  erection 
of  a  number  of  small  independent  kingdoms  and  principalities  in 
vassalage  to  France.    In  February  and  March  he  overran  Naples  and 
established  his  brother  Joseph  as  king.     In  March  he  ordained  a 
similar  fate  for  Holland,  and  before  June  had  established  his  brother 
Louis  there.    Numerous  other  principalities  were  called  into  exis- 
Uence  for  his  relations  and  marshals,  and  the  work  was  completed  by 
the  oiganization  in  July  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhlne,  consisting 
of  Baden,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  several  other 
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smaller  states,  who  acknowledged  the  protectorate  of  France,  and 
promised  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of  63,000  men  at  Napoleon's 
disposal 

While  thus  proceeding  with  his  aggressions  he  was  treating  with 
FragTMsoftbt  ^^  Russia  and  England.  To  the  letters  of  Fox  had 
negotiAtioBs.  succeeded  personal  n^otiations  between  Talleyrand  and 
Lord  Yarmouth,  who  had  been  detained  a  prisoner  after  the  Peace  of 
Amien&  The  terms  which  werefitst  offered  to  Lord  Yarmouth  show 
the  contempt  with  which  Bonaparte  regarded  Prussia,  the  change  in 
the  terms  as  the  treaty  continued  shows  how  little  intention  there 
was  of  really  coming  to  an  honest  amngement,  should  it  prove 
possible  to  separate  the  interests  of  Russia  and  England.  At  first 
Talleyrand  told  Yarmouth  that  no  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
taking  Hanover,  which  had  already  been  given  to  Prussia,  and  restor- 
ing it  to  England,  or  in  giving  Sicily  back  to  the  King  of  Naples. 
Sicily  indeed  Napoleon  had  not  yet  conquered ;  but  as  the  separate 
trealy  with  Russia  advanced  and  became  more  possible,  Yarmouth 
found  the  terms  changing.  He  was  told  that  Sicily  was  to  be  con- 
quered and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Joseph ;  and  finally,  when  the 
treaty  with  Russia  was  provisionally  signed,  although  Yarmouth 
had  been  assured  that  the  constitution  of  Germany  should  be  un- 
changed if  peace  were  made,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was 
called  into  existence.  Fox's  eyes  had  been  almost  opened  by  this 
time.  The  refusal  of  Sicily,  the  separate  peace  with  RuBsia,  the 
interference  with  the  constitution  of  Germany,  led  him  to  see  that 
his  friendly  negotiations  were  not  likely  to  lead  to  much  result.  He 
therefore  sent  Lord  Lauderdale,  with  fuller  authority  than  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, to  re-establish  the  old  basis  of  negotiation.  His  complaints 
were  listened  to,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  withdrawal  on  the  part 
of  France.  As  for  the  compensation  of  the  King  of  Naples,  it  was 
desirable  enough,  but  it  must  not  be  at  the  'expense  of  France. 
He  might  perhaps  have  Albania,  which  belonged  to  Turkey,  or 
Ragusa,  which  belonged  to  Austria,  or  the  Balearic  Isles,  which 
Nafotutioiui  belonged  to  Spain.  While  affairs  were  in  this  un- 
bndMaoff.  promising  situation  news  arrived  that  the  Czar  had 
**•  entirely  rejected  the  provisional  treaty  his  minister 
had  signed,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  Fox  died.  The 
diplomatic  intercourse  continued  about  a  month  longer,  and  was 
then  broken  off. 

Fox's  friends  thus  learnt  the  error  of  their  previous  views,  and  tiie 
necessity  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour ;  but  Fox's  ministry  was 
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not  entirely  without  fruit.  As  he  had  himself  stated,  the  second  great 
object  of  his  life  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  For  upwards  of 
thirty  years  the  horrors  of  slavery  had  occupied  the  minds  of  a  large 
section  of  benevolent  men  in  England.  In  1783  the  AboUtton  of 
Quakers  had  petitioned  against  the  slave  trade.  From  ***•  ***^  *'**•• 
that  time  till  1788,  ClarkBon,  a  young  Cambridge  man,  had 
devoted  his  life  to  collecting  evidence  on  the  horrors  of  the 
trade.  He  had  succeeded  in  interesting  in  his  cause  Pitt,  Fox,  and, 
before  all,  Wilberforce;  and  in  that  year  Pitt  had  brought  the 
matter  before  Parliament,  and  a  resolution  had  been  carried  to  take 
the  slave  trade  into  consideration.  Circumstances  and  the  interests 
of  public  business  had  prevented  Pitt  from  entering  fully  into  the 
plans  of  the  abolitionists,  although  Wilberforce  was  constantly  urging 
him  to  do  so.  Still,  again  and  again,  in  1792  and  1796,  Bills  had  been 
carried  in  favour  of  abolition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
subsequently  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1804,  on  Pitt's 
resumption  of  office,  Wilberforce  ^renewed  the  question,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  slumber  by  the  Addington  Cabinet,  and  a  Bill  for 
abolition,  or  rather  suspension  of  the  trade  for  a  term  of  years,  was 
again  carried.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  again  postponed,  but 
Pitt  tried  what  could  be  done  by  a  roydl  proclamation,  which  was 
issued  to  prevent  the  trade  at  all  events  in  the  conquered  colonies, 
the  possession  of  which  had  greatiy  increased  the  trade,  so  that 
nearly  60,000  slaves  were  yearly  imported  in  British  vessels.  In 
February  1805  a  larger  measure  had  been  rejected  in  the  House, 
but  on  the  accession  to  office  of  Fox,  who  was  known  to  be  more 
enthusiastic  on  the  matter  than  Pitt  had  been,  the  hopes  of  the 
abolitionists  rose  high.  Nor  were  their  hopes  disappointed,  though 
the  party  against  the  measure  was  strong.  The  West  India 
merchants  were  all  against  it,  and  a  number  of  Tories,  with  the 
King  at  their  head,  regarded  slavery  as  a  natural  and  scriptural 
institution  by  no  meaii^  to  be  lightiy  touched.  On  the  10th  of 
June  1806,  Fox  pledged  the  House  of  Commons,  almost  without 
opposition,  to  take  measures  as  speedily  as  possible  for  abolishing 
the  trade.  Even  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  minister  found  that 
there  would  be  no  serious  opposition,  and  determined  to  produce  a 
Bill  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  entirely.  This  Act  prohibited  slave 
trading  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January  1808,  but  as  the  punish- 
ments were  only  pecuniary,  it  required  a  new  Bill,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Brougham  in  1811,  making  slave  trading  felony,  to  secure  its  final 
extinction.    These  Bills  did  not  abolish  slavery,  but  only  the  slave 
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trade.  Fox  did  not  lire  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  but  it  was  produced  by 
his  colleague  Lord  Howick,  afterwards  Lord  Grey,  on  the  2nd  of 
January  1807,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  royal  dukes,  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  of  Lord  Sidmouth  (Feb.  3),  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a 
Th«Aboutioii  niajority  of  aixty-sijL  When  it  was  brought  to  the  House 
BUI  itaned.  of  Commons  (Feb.  23}  it  met  with  quite  an  enthusiastic 
KMtdi  S0. 180T.  reception,  and  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  283  to  16.  The  BiU  was  rapidly  hurried  through  its  other  stages, 
in  order  that  the  ministry  which  had  been  successful  in  passing  it 
might  have  the  honour  of  completing  it;  for  before  the  royal 
assent  was  given  it  was  well  known  that  the  Grenville  ministry  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  cause  of  this  rapid  termination  to  a  ministry  which  had 
Fau  of  tii«  begun  under  such  good  auspices  was  the  attempt  again 
QrmTtu*  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  claims,  against  which  the 

""*"**^*  King  was  set  with  immoveable  obstinacy.    Grenville's 

conduct  was  dictated  by  high  policy,  and  in  itself  wise,  although, 
if  we  regard  the  minister  as  a  mere  party  politician,  in  the  last 
degree  indiscreet.  Ab  he  himself  told  the  King,  he  and  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  thought  that  in  the  present  critical  state  of 
England  it  was  most  necessary  to  secure  content  and  unanimity  at 
home,  and  to  be  in  a  condition  to  use  to  the  full  the  military 
capacity  of  every  class  of  his  Majesty's  fiubjects.  For  this  reason  he 
was  desirous  of  removing  so  much  of  the  disabilities  both  of  the 
Catholics  and  of  the  Dissenters  as  affected  their  military  position. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  some  complication  in  the  matter. 
The  Irish  Catholics,  headed  by  Lord  Fingal  and  Mr.  O'Connor,  were 
preparing  a  great  petition,  demanding  not  only  change  in  the  army 
regulations,  but  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the  offices  of  sheriff 
and  to  corporations ;  and  although  Grenville  was  careful  to  forestall 
the  presentation  of  Uieir  petition  and  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  com- 
promise, it  is  probable  that  his  measure  wa^  in  fiact  in  some  degree 
a  concession  to  prevent  further  agitation ;  besides  which  he  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  just  expectations  of  the  Catholics  had  not 
been  satisfied  at  the  Union.  By  a  law  passed  in  Ireland  in  1793 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  permitted  to  hold  rank  in  the  Irish 
army  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but  certain  restrictions  had  been 
Bevivai  of  the  laid  on  their  holding  staff  appointments.  By  the 
tik«tothoUe  Union  the  two  armies  of  Ireland  and  of  England  had 
«!»*»"•  been  made  one,  and  the  anomaly  had  therefore  arisen, 

that  officers  capable  of  holding  their  rank  while  in  Ireland  were 
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incapable  of  so  doing  when  they  came  to  England.    The  ministry 
determined  to  remedy  this  glaring  anomaly^  and  at  the  same  time 
to  remove  the   disabilities  which  tended  to  exclude  the  English 
Dissenters  &om  the  army.    For  that  purpose  a  clause  was  added  to 
the  Mutiny  Bill  of  the  year.     Some  of  the  High  Tories  in  Parlia- 
ment, such  as  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval,  thought  it  unnecessary, 
and  the  King's  Mends,  as  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Ellenborough  were 
called,  offered  some  opposition,  but  on  the  whole  the  proposal  was 
regarded  as  reasonable.     The  intention  was  notified  to  the  Viceroy 
in  Ireland,  and  the  King  himself  was  finally  induced  to  consent,  at 
the  same  time  declaring  that  he  would  not  allow  any  further  step  in 
the  matter.     The  question  then  arose  in  Ireland  as  to  whether  the 
new  clause  retained  the  restrictions  as  to  rank  or  not,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  determined  that  they  were  removed,  and  that 
the  whole  army  and  navy  were  thrown  open  to  the  Catholics.    This 
determination  was  laid  before  the  King,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
he  took  no  notice  of  it,  conduct  which  the  ministers  (although  the  Bill 
undoubtedly  exceeded  what  the  King  had  already  accepted)  con- 
strued as  giving  the  royal  consent     It  was  then  thought  better  to 
make  a  separate  Bill  instead  of  merely  adding  a  clause  to  the  Mutiny 
Act ;  Lord  Howick  took  the  Bill  to  the  King,  and  understood  that 
he  had  his  consent.      But  meanwhile  Lord   Sidmouth  had  had 
interviews  with  the  King,  and  attempted  to  rouse  his  fears,  and  for 
the  same  purpose  had  sent  in  his  resignation.     Even  more  than  this. 
Lord  Malmesbury  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  thought  they  saw  an 
opening  for  dislodging  the  ministry,  and  between  them  concocted  a 
letter,  exaggerating  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  containing  an 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  form  a  ministry  accord- 
ing to  the  King's  wishes.     Thus,  apparently  alarmed  as  to  what  he 
was  doing,  and  feeling  his  hands  strengthened  by  the  Duke's  offer, 
the  King  sent  for  the  ministers,  and  told  them  he  did  not  agree  to 
anything  beyond  the  completion  of  the  Act  of  1793.    As  soon  as 
this  determination  of  the  King  was  known,  the  conduct  of  all  Pitf  s 
friends  was  fixed,  and  although  they  were  at  that  moment  thinking  of 
joining  the  ministry,  they  now  expressed  their  determination  to  oppose 
the  Bill ;  the  whole  party  felt  itself  bound  by  Pitt's  promise  that  the 
question  should  never  be  moved ;  so  strong  was  this  feeling  that 
even  the  ministry  expressed  themselves  willing  to  drop  their  Bill. 
But  in  dropping  it  they  were  guilty  of  a  most  impolitic  act    They 
drew  up  a  minute  of  the  Cabinet,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right 
of   avowing  their  sentiments  if  the  petition  from  the  Catholics, 
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wliicli  was  at  that  time  in  preparatioii,  was  presented,  and.  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  King  from  time  to  time  such  measures  as  they 
deemed  advisable  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Upon  this  the  King 
demanded  from  them  a  withdrawal  of  their  minute,  and  a  written 
declaration  that  they  would  never  offer  him  any  advice  upon  the 
Tbe  oranvffl*  subject  of  Cathollc  coucession.  It  was  of  course  im- 
^^^^  possible  for  any  constitutional  ministers  to  give  such 

ibtfoh  iflL  a  pledge  ;  and  it  was  upon  this  point — a  point  of  real 

constitutional  importance — that  the  Cabinet  were  dismissed.  On  the 
19th  of  March  the  Duke  of  Portland  received  orders  to  form  a 
ministry  in  consultation  with  Lord  Chatham.  The  health  of  the 
Duke  was  such  that  his  Premiership  could  be  little  more  than 
nominaL  Indeed,  from  the  first  he  suffered  Lords  Hawkesbury  and 
Eldon  In  fact  to  supersede  him,  and  when  Mr.  Perceval  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  virtually  assumed  the  lead  of  the 
new  administration.  Canning  became  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Hawkesbury  Home  Secretary,  and  Castlereagh  Secretary  for  War 
and  the  Colonies. 
We  have  here,  then,  the  iinal  triumph  of  the  policy  of  Qeorge  III. 

coiurtitntioiud  ^*  ^**  again  his  personal  wish  which  overthrew  the 
importane*  of  ministry,  it  was  again  the  underhand  intrigues  of  those 
tb«  qvMtioa.  ppofessing  to  be  his  Mends  which  strengthened  his  hands 
in  doing  so,  and  we  again  find  such  things  mentioned  as  that  the 
nephews  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  had  his  distinct  orders  to  vote 
£^ainst  the  ministers'  Bill  should  it  be  produced.  The  same  exercise 
of  prerogative  that  secured  the  ministry  of  Pitt  and  supported  the 
feeble  ministry  of  Addington  now  again  introduced  into  the  ministry 
men  entirely  after  the  King's  own  heart — pledged  to  oppose  the  great 
Liberal  measures  of  the  day,  and,  say  what  they  would,  really  answer- 
able for  the  unconstitutional  pledge  the  King  had  demanded  from 
his  late  ministry.  The  conduct  of  the  incoming  ministry  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  without  comment.  Attempts  were  made  in  both 
Houses  to  establish  two  points  of  constitutional  law  now  absolutely 
received — first,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  confidential 
servants  of  the  Crown  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  expressed 
or  implied,  from  offering  to  the  King  any  advice  which  the  course  of 
circumetances  may  render  necessary  for  the  welfeie  and  security  of 
the  Empire ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  King  to  act 
without  advice.  In  upholding  this  last  point,  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly 
asserted  that  there  could  be  no  exercise  of  prerogative  in  which  the 
King  could  act  i^ithout  some  advice.    No  constitutional  doctrine  is 
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more  important  than  this,  for  without  it  the  King,  who  theoretically 
can  do  no  wrong,  would  be  answerable  for  his  own  acts.  On  a  mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Brand  supporting  these  doctrines,  the  Opposition  thought 
themselves  secure  of  a  majority.  But  so  great  was  the  royal  influ- 
ence, so  strong  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country,  that  they  found 
themselves  in  a  minority  of  more  than  thirty.  A  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament followed  on  the  27th  of  April  And  as  the  King,  in  the 
speech  with  which  Parliament  was  closed,  appealed  as  it  were  to  the 
constituencies  for  the  vindication  of  his  conduct,  the  personal  loyalty 
of  the  people,  combined  with  their  attachment  to  the  old  cry  of 
Church  and  State,  placed  the  ministry  in  possession  of  a  majority 
*which  secured  its  permanence. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  GrenviUe  ministry  it  had  been  com- 
pelled to  pursue  the  warlike  policy  of  its  predecessors,  c^ntiiiiuitiom 
and  had  exhibited  an  incapacity  which  might  have  oftiMww. 
been  expected  from  so  mixed  a  body  acting  upon  com-  "^' 
pulsion,  and  in  contradiction  to  its  preconceived  ideas  of  policy.  The 
renewed  war  which  at  once  followed  upon  the  cessation  of  the  nego- 
tiations undertaken  by  Fox  was-  on  this  occasion  directed  towards  a 
new  enemy.  We  have  seen  the  contempt  with  which  Bonaparte  habi- 
tually regarded  Prussia:  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  wilfally 
directed  to  drive  that  country  into  war,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  it  was  this  unjustifiable  conduct  which  gave  the  first  obvious 
proof  of  the  changed  character  of  his  policy,  and  roused  that  animo- 
sity, not  of  the  Court,  but  of  the  people  assaulted,  which  finally 
caused  his  ruin.  All  his  late  acts  had  tended  to  the  detriment  of 
Prussia.  By  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine  the  constitution  of  Ger- 
many, in  which  Prussia  might  at  aU  events  have  claimed  some  voice, 
was  entirely  changed;  French  fortifications  had  been  raised  on  the 
German  side  of  the  Bhine  at  Mayence,  and  the  fortress  of  Wesel  had 
been  re-established ;  the  very  bribe  with  which  the  apparent  friend- 
ship  of  Prussia  had  been  secured  had  been  tampered  with.  Hanover, 
which  in  the  winter  had  been  given  in  fall  possession  to  Prussia,  was 
in  June  without  scruple  offered  to  England ;  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise 
to  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  been  invited 
by  Napoleon  to  form  a  Confederation  of  the  North ;  but  he  soon  found 
how  illusory  the  offer  was,  for  he  was  everywhere  practically  thwarted 
by  the  diplomacy  of  the  French.  The  Court,  the  army,  and  the  ofiicial 
class  smarted  under  the  disgrace  of  the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn ;  and 
when  Napoleon  showed  the  temper  in  which  he  intended  to  interfere  in 
Germany, — by  the  apprehension  (in  a  neutral  tow»  which  chanced  to 
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be  occnpied  by  French  troops)  of  the  bookseller  Palm,  and  his  cold- 
blooded murder  on  the  charge  merely  of  selling  a  book  exciting  the 
pnniA  dMiartt  national  feeling  of  Germany, — ^the  popular  anger  grew 
j;^^  so  high,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  obliged  to  act 

oet  1, 1806.  with  some  energy,  especially  when  the  young  Queen 
put  herself  prominently  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  national  war 
party.    A  declaration  of  war  with  France  was  the  consequence. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.     The  French  army,  consider- 
ably more  numerous  than  any  troops  Prussia  could  bring  against  it, 
was  already  in  Franconia,  a  few  marches  &om  the  frontier.    There 
was  no  time  to  put  to  good  account  the  stroujg  national  feeling  which 
had  been  excited.   Prussia  could  rely  upon  its  army  alone,  and  though* 
strong  in  the  military  reminiscences  of  the  Great  Frederick  and  ad- 
mirably appointed,  the  Prussian  troops  had  not  seen  much  war ;  the 
generals  were  old  men  wedded  to  obsolete  traditions,  while  the  King, 
in  his  anxiety  to  please  Napoleon,  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  discharge 
iQnuuiftgMMtti  many  of  his  troops  in  the  previous  year.  The  consequence 
of  FrnMia.         of  ^^  eucoimter  between  such  an  army  and  the  veterans 
of  Napoleon  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  catastrophe  was  hastened 
by  the  bad  arrangements  of  the  generals.  The  Song  and  his  Court  and 
crowds  of  enthusiastic  nobility  were  with  the  army,  but  the  chief 
command  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  an  old  man  past 
seventy.  Anxious  to  incorporate  the  troops  of  Hesse-Cassel,  he  repeated 
the  error  of  the  Austrians  of  the  previous  year,  and  advancing  far 
beyond  the  Elbe,  which  forms  the  only  good  line  of  defence  of  which 
Prussia  can  boast,  he  took  up  a  position  between  Eisenach  and  Weimar, 
covered  by  the  Thuringian  Forest,  behind  which  the  French  could 
make  any  dispositions  for  the  assault  they  pleased.    The  mistake  was 
much  too  obvious  to  escape  the  eyes  of  Napoleon.    His  army  passed 
rapidly  through  the  defiles  which  lead  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Saal,  and  proceeding  down  the  course  of  that  river,  interposed  them- 
selves between  Brunswick  and  the  Elbe.    Perceiving  too  late  his 
false  position,  the  Duke  attempted  to  withdraw  towards  Magdeburg. 
With  the  larger  portion  of  his  army  he  found  himself  stopped  near 
Auerstadt  as  he  approached  Naumbourg  on  the  Saal,  by  the  division 
of  Davoust,  while  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  with  a  smaller  division 
Bftttttof  ^^  ^^  anny,  who  was  to  have  followed  him,  was  fallen 

Jens.  upon  and  overwhelmed  at  Jena  by  Napoleon  himself 

tf^^^k      ^  A       4  AAA 

with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  Beaten  back  from 
Auerstadt,  Brunswick  retired  towards  Weimar,  only  to  meet  the 
fugitives  of  Hohenlohe's  army  and  their  victorious  pursuers.    His 
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troops  were  involved  in  the  disaster,  the  whole  Pmssian  army  was 
broken  and  destroyed,  and  that  one  day's  defeat  drew  with  it  the  de- 
struction of  the  monarchy.  Such  fugitive  detachments  as  still  kept 
together  were  one  by  one  destroyed,  and  Napoleon  entered  Berlin  in 
triumph  (Oct  27). 

The  temporary  annihilation  of  Austria  at  Austerlitz,  and  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  Prussia  at  Jena,  had  made  Napoleon  master  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
rapid  expansion  of  his  ambition ;  each  new  success  seemed  to  supply 
him  with  a  new  starting-point  for  further  schemes.  His  mind,  in  spite 
of  its  practical  character,  had  a  strong  tendency  towards  romance ; 
as  in  his  youth  he  had  been  fired  with  the  idea  of  a  great  Eastern 
monarchy,  so  now,  as  circumstances  had  been  favourable  to  him,  the 
idea  of  repeating  the  r61e  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in  his  mind. 
Already,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Pope,  in  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  the  creation  of  vassal  kingdoms,  he  had  shown  his 
wish  to  tmitate  the  conduct  of  that  great  ruler.  The  idea  was  con- 
firmed by  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  and  strengthened  by  a  petition 
&om  one  of  his  armies  that  he  would  take  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
the  West  Russia  was  the  only  opponent  left  upon  the  Continent. 
If  Russia  could  be  either  conquered  or  won  over,  not  only  would  he 
have  been  in  truth  the  Western  Emperor,  but  he  would  have  the 
means,  as  he  believed,  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  his  detested 
rival  England,  which  still  refused  to  yield  to  his  ascendancy.  Already 
in  i^ct,  he  believed  that  this  vengeance  was  in  his  grasp.  «.  •  q^ 
On  the  21st  of  November  he  issued  the  extraordinary  dmn*. 
measure  known  as  the  Berlin  Decree.  Even  during  "®^••^'"••• 
the  negotiations  with  Pox  he  had  insisted  upon  Prussia  closing  against 
Engli^  traffic  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  The  measure  had 
not  been  a  success,  400  Prussian  vessels  had  been  seized  in  reprisal, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  North  German  rivers  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  That  blockade  had  been  real.  But  the  Emperor  now,  as 
he  said  by  a  just  use  of  the  law  of  retaliation  (while  he  was  unable 
with  safety  to  place  a  single  ship  upon  the  ocean),  declared  that  the 
whole  of  the  British  Isles  were  in  a  state  of  blockade,  forbad  on  the 
part  of  aU  his  dependent  countries  any  commerce  or  correspondence 
with  them,  declared  every  subject  of  England  found  in  a  country  occu- 
pied by  French  troops  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  all  English  merchandise, 
even  all  private  property  of  Englishmen,  confiscated.  Thus  was 
established  what  is  known  as  the  Continental  system.    It  laboured 
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ondeT  three  disadyantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  absolntelr 
impracticable,  Europe  coiQd  not  be  supplied  without  England,  as 
Napoleon  himself  found  in  the  course  of  the  year  when  he  authorized 
the  clothing  of  his  own  army  with  English  cloth ;  secondly,  it  enabled 
England  by  retaliatory  measures  to  destroy  every  mercantile  marine 
in  Europe  except  its  own ;  thirdly,  it  was  so  distressing  and  vexatious, 
and  interfered  so  wantonly  both  with  private  property  and  the  supply 
of  necessaries  for  the  people,  that,  more  than  anytiiing  else  that  Napo- 
leon did,  it  excited  popular  indignation  against  him,  and  tended  to 
his  downfalL  And  yet  it  was  not  without  a  certain  plausible  excuse, 
which  rested  on  the  difference  then  existing  between  the  laws  of  war 
as  carried  on  by  land  and  upon  the  sea.  By  land  the  property  of  an 
enemy  was  not  considered  lawful  prize  unless  it  belonged  to  tiie 
hostUe  government  itself ;  by  sea  the  property  of  peaceable  merchants 
was  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  By  land  no  one  was  con- 
sidered a  prisoner  of  war  unless  taken  with  arms  in  his  hand ;  by  sea 
the  crews  of  merchantmen  were  imprisoned  as  well  as  those  of  armed 
vessels.  The  second  point  which  formed  Napoleon's  excuse  was  the 
extension  given  by  England  to  the  right  of  blockade.  These  two 
points  afforded  the  pre^xt  under  which  the  Decree  was  promulgated, 
and  was  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  French  Empire,  till 
England  should  recognize  the  laws  of  war  to  be  the  same  by  sea  and 
by  land,  and  should  consent  to  restrict  the  right  of  blockade  to 
fortified  towns  actually  invested  by  a  sufficient  force.  In  issuing  his 
Decree,  then.  Napoleon  put  on  a  specious  appearance  of  mag- 
nanimity, and  took  upon  himself  the  part  which  he  was  fond 
of  assuming,  that  of  champion  of  the  rights  of  nations  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  English. 

The  necessity  under  which  England  as  a  belligerent  lay  of  em- 
ploying to  the  fidl  the  power  which  usage  gave  it  of  necessity 
infiicted  considerable  inconvenience  upon  neutral  powers.  The 
retaliatory  measures  which  the  Government  thought  it  wise  to 
take  still  further  injured  the  neutrals,  and  threatened  abnost  to 
oi4«,B  la  annihilate  the  American  trade.    A  series  of  orders  in 

^'•»'™*^  Council  was  issued,  extending  fiwm  January  to  Novem- 

ber 1807.  By  the  first  of  these  orders  vessels  were  forbidden  to 
trade  between  any  ports  in  the  possession  of  France,  or  of  her  allies 
if  under  her  controL  By  the  second,  issued  in  November,  after  the 
extension  of  the  Continental  system  to  the  Mediterranean,  general 
reprisals  were  granted  against  the  goods,  ships,  and  inhabitants  of 
Tuscany,  Naples,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,    By  the  third, 
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all  ports'  from  which  the  flag  of  England  was  excluded  were  declared 
in  blockade,  all  trade  in  their  produce  unlawful,  and  their  ships  a 
prize,  while  all  yessels  carrying  certificateB  of  origin  (a  measure  which 
Napoleon  had  insisted  upon  to  prevent  evasion  of  his  system)  were 
declared  liable  to  capture.  By  the  fourth,  another  plan  of  evasion 
was  forbidden ;  the  sale  of  ships  by  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral  was 
declared  illegal,  because  the  French  had  managed  to  preserve  much 
of  their  commerce  by  fictitious  sales,  enabling  them  to  continue  their 
business  under  neutral  flags.  The  Americans  were  the  chief  sufferers 
by  these  orders,  and  the  Irritation  already  felt  by  them  neir  efleet 
was  so  increased  that  it  ultimately  ripened  into  war,  oaA""**** 
Their  two  special  grievances  were  the  constant  search  of  their  vessels 
for  deserters,  and  the  refusal  of  the  British  authorities  to  recognize 
their  customhouse  arrangements.  By  the  English  law  as  then  exist- 
ing an  English  subject  could  not  get  rid  of  his  nationality.  But 
America  was  full  of  English  and  Irish  emigrants  and  deserters  from 
English  ships,  and  the  Americans  had  the  constant  mortification  of 
seeing  even  their  war-ships  stopped  and  searched,  and  the  asylum 
of  their  flag  violated  by  the  apprehension,  under  the  rough  justice  of 
English  naval  officers,  of  many  of  their  best  seamen.  By  the  neutral 
laws  direct  trading  between  the  colony  of  a  belligerent  and  its 
mother  counixy  was  forbidden,  but  neutrals  might  trade  for  their 
own  supply  with  the  colonies.  More  than  this,  if  they  imported 
from  the  colonies  more  than  they  wanted  they  might  re-export  it 
even  to  the  mother  country ;  the  proof  of  a  Iwm  fde  interrupted 
voyage  was  the  payment  of  the  customhouse  dues  m  the  ports  of 
the  neutraL  But  these  dues  were  in  America  paid  not  in  money  but 
in  bonds,  which  were  cancelled  when  the  goods  were  re-exported. 
The  payment  of  goods  was  therefore  fictitious,  and  English  officials 
refused  to  recognize  them.  The  irritation  produced  by  these  two 
causes  was  but  slightly  allayed  by  negotiations  in  1800,  and,  as  will 
be  subsequently  mentioned,  the  people,  especially  the  Southerners, 
forced  the  States  into  war  in  1812. 

To  enable  Napoleon  to  carry  out  his  idea  either  of  a  Western 
Empire  or  of  the  complete  annihilation  of  EngUsh  trade  it  was 
necessary  that  war  with  Bussia  should  continue.  As  a  means  for 
injuring  that  power  he  had  already  held  out  hopes  of  restoration  of 
liberty  to  Poland,  and  in  December  he  was  received  as  a  national 
saviour  at  Warsaw ;  but  some  remnant  of  the  Prussian  army  had 
formed  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  the  Czar,  and  Benigsen,  in  com- 
mand ol  the  combined  armies,  refused  to  give  the  French  a  resting 
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time  in  their  new  qnarters.  Napoleon  had  again  himself  to  take  the 
field.  The  allies  fell  back  northwards  to  Eylan,  not  far 
syiav.  from  Eonigsberg,  and  there,  on  the  7th  of  Febraaiy, 

F«b.  7, 1807.  ^^  fonght  a  great  battle,  which,  for  almost  the  first 
time,  the  French  could  not  claim  as  a  victory.  Their  exhaustion  was 
great.  Three  times  within  seven  months  fresh  conscriptions  had 
been  ordered  in  France.  The  firmness  of  the  Russians  at  Eylau  gave 
lise  to  well-grounded  hopes  that  the  chance  of  checking  Napoleon 
had  arrived,  but  money  and  reinforcements  of  troops  were  sorely 
wanted. 

But  at  this  critical  moment  the  Grenville  ministry  exhibited  to  the 
of  ^"^  ^  incapacity  for  carrying  on  war.  The  Emperor  of 
tiM  QroiTflto  Russia  was  told  that  he  need  expect  no  great  assistance 
"*'****^*  firom  England,  and  money  was  doled  out  to  him  with 

ridiculous  parsimony.  There  was  indeed  in  England  a  total  mis- 
apprehension of  the  necessities  of  a  great  war.  Since  the  time  of 
Marlborough  and  Queen  Anne  the  idea  of  war  on  a  large  scale,  except 
upon  the  sea,  seemed  to  have  wholly  disappeared  from  the  minds  of 
the  public  men  of  the  coimtry.  Even  the  great  successes  of  Chatham 
had  depended  principally  upon  his  good  fortune  in  securing  the 
alliance  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  now  all  the  resources  of  England 
were  frittered  away  in  a  ridiculous  series  of  small  expeditions.  When 
a  concentration  of  troops  and  a  frank  and  open-handed  assistance 
to  its  allies  might  have  saved  Europe,  the  English  Gk)vemment 
taught  them  by  its  conduct,  tiiat  while  urging  them  to  fight  it  would 
practically  desert  them  at  tiie  moment  when  its  assistance  was 
wanted,  and  spend  its  men  and  money  on  such  isolated  expeditions 
as  the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres,  Alexandria,  or  upon  the  Dardanelles. 
These  were  the  three  military  projects  of  the  Grenville  ministry. 

In  1806  the  English  had  recaptured  frx)m  the  Dutch  the  Cape  of 
cxBMiiti  to  ^ood  Hope.  Sir  Home  Popham,  who  commanded  the 
B««iiot  Ayrti.  fleet,  without  orders  from  Government,  determined'  upon 
luy  1807.  ^  similar  assault  upon  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America, 

and  proceeded  to  capture  Buenos  Ayres.  He  thence  wrote  home  a 
triumphant  letter  calling  upon  the  English  merchants  to  come  to  the 
magnificent  new  market  he  had  opened.  His  triumph  was  of  short 
duration.  The  colonists  rallied  under  command  of  a  Frencb  colonel, 
the  city  was  recaptured,  and  the  troops  compelled  to  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war.  In  February  1807,  3000  men  were  sent  out  under 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  to  assist  Popham.  Too  late  to  save  Buenos 
Ayres,  he  attacked  and  captured  Monte  Video.    Before  his  success 
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was  known  fresh  reinforcements  were  sent  out  under  General 
Whitelocke,  with  orders  to  assume  the  chief  command^  and  with 
Popham's  forces  recapture  Buenos  Ayres.  The  attempt  was  a 
disgraceful  failure ;  the  troops  were  ordered  to  enter  the  city  with 
unloaded  muskets,  and  to  rendezvous  in  the  central  square.  The 
effect  of  so  strange  an  attempt  at  street  fighting  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured. From  the  side-streets,  housetops,  and  banicades  thrown  up 
across  the  roads,  a  destructive  fire  was  kept  up.  Though  Auchmuty 
met  with  some  success,  by  nightfall  2500  of  the  English  were  either 
killed  or  prisoners,  and  Whitelocke  was  glad  to  accept  the  freedom 
of  the  prisoners  both  of  the  present  engagement  and  of  the  past  year, 
and  to  withdraw  his  troops,  surrendering  Monte  Video  and  all  he 
had  conquered.  In  the  judgment  of  the  court  martial  which  tried 
Whitelocke  he  was  held  totally  unfit  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  any 
military  capacity  whatever,  and  the  popular  voice  changed  his  name 
to  General  Whitefeather. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  great  European  war  the  Mendship 
of  Turkey  had  been  a  constant  object  with  the  great  j^,^,^  deciare« 
powers.     The  ambassadors  from  Biu9sia,  France^  and  wwagaiiurt 
England  had  used  all  their  powers  of  persuasion  and     ^"^ 
menace  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  Sultan.    Before  the  end  of 
the  year  1806  the  threats  of  Bussia  had  had  the  efifect  of  driving  the 
Sultan  to  the  friendship  of  France,  and  the  Porte  had  declared  war 
with  Bussia  just  after  the  battle  of  Jena.    Wanting  his  troops  for  • 
the  defence  of  his  own  country,  and  being  at  that  time  in  close 
friendship  with  England,  Alexander  requested  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  take  charge  of  his  interests  at  the  Turkish  capital,  and 
despatch  a  fleet  to  oblige  SeHm  to  give  up  his  friend-  »     dia    to 
ship  with  France.    The  plan,  being  one  which  could  theDardaaeUn. 
be  carried  out  by  the  navy,  suited  the  policy  of  the  '***  "*'* 
Grenville   Government,    and    orders  were  sent  to  Lord  CoUing- 
wood,  then  cruising  off  Cadiz,  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Dar- 
danelles.     He  was  not  allowed  to  choose  his  own  commander, 
but  received  orders  from  home  to  appoint  Sir  John  Duckworth. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  managed  than  the  expedition.    Colling- 
wood  had  given  strict  charge  to  Duckworth  not  to  be  drawn  into 
negotiations.    But  when  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  at  that 
time  almost  unfortified,  was  forced,  Duckworth,  forgetful  of  Colling- 
wood's  advice,  suffered  himself  to  be  entangled  in  negotiations. 
Sebastiani,  the   French    ambassador,  aroused  the   temper  of   the 
Turks,  and  instructed  them  in  the  best  manner  of  fortifying  theit 
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coasts.  The  Ecglish  fleet  was  in  danger  of  being  shut  up  in  the 
Straits.  It  became  necesisary  to  withdraw ;  but  that  step  was  no 
longer  easy.  On  the  Ist  of  March  the  fleet  sailed  back  through 
the  Dardanelles.  Batteries  had  been  erected  at  every  point,  and 
though  the  fleet  sacceeded  in  running  the  gauntlet  through  the 
terrible  fire,  with  the  loss  of  only  some  300  men,  it  foimd  itself 
entirely  prevented  from  any  return.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
had  completely  failed,  and  the  only  resource  left  was  to  keep  the 
Turkish  fleet  blockaded. 

In  connection  with  this  expedition  a  body  of  troops  had  been 
BxpedittoB  to  despatched  under  Qeneral  Fraser  to  capture  Alexandria. 
^jJJ^*JJ***  It  was  hoped  that  on  the  refteipt  of  the  news  of  Duck- 
Avgwt.  worth's  expected  success,  it  would  have  been  able  to 

advance  to  the  reconquest  of  Egypt.  Want  of  food  necessitated  an 
attack  upon  Bosetta.  It  was  undertaken  in  the  same  foolish  spirit 
as  Whitelocke's  attack  upon  Buenos  Ayres.  Entangled  in  the  streets, 
the  English  soldiery  were  shot  down  in  great  numbers,  and  with  the 
loss  of  a  third  of  his  troops  the  general  in  command  withdrew  to 
Alexandria.  A  subsequent  effort  was  made  to  besiege  Bosetta  in 
form,  but  the  forces  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  proved  too  strong  for 
the  besiegers;  with  heavy  loss  they  withdrew  to  Alexandria,  and 
in  August  1807  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country. 

The  only  gleam  of  success  which  attended  the  military  operations  of 
the  Qrenville  ministry  was  gained  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
to  sicfly.  It  will  be  remembered  that  immediately  after  the  battle  of 

July.  i8o«.  Austerlitz  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been  appropriated 
by  France.  Sicily,  however,  was  not  conquered,  and  in  that  island 
there  was  an  English  army  commanded  by  Sir  John  Stewart.  Urged 
to  do  something  for  the  assistance  of  the  Neapolitan  Court,  he  landed 
in  Calabria  in  July,  and  there  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Maida, 
in  which  the  French  general  Beynier  was  completely  beaten.  The 
forces  at  Stewart's  command  were  insufficient  for  the  reconquest  of 
the  country,  which  fell  again  into  French  hands  on  the  retirement 
of  the  English,  after  a  lengthened  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
j^easantry. 

The  attempt  made  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  establish  the 
comiiiete  *!•-  ^Iwicc  of  power  in  Europe,  and  to  secure  the  rights  of 
MitttioB  of  tiM  small  states,  had  proved  unsuccessfuL  It  had  been 
•**"*****•  rudely  shocked  by  the  career  of  Frederick  II.,  and 

almost  annihilated  by  the  partition  of  Poland.  A  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  a  desire  for  selfish  aggrandizement  had  taken  possession  of  the 
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great  reigning  houses,  and  had  proved  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  ibruia- 
tion  of  loyal  coalitions  for  a  general  purpose.  It  is  to  this  that  may 
be  traced  the  failure  of  united  effort  in  the  last  war,  and  the  terrible 
reverses  which  both  Austria  and  Prussia  had  undergone ;  England  had 
in  the  same  spirit  just  been  frittering  away  its  strength  in  attempts 
to  secure  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  the  opening  of  new  markets 
for  her  trade ;  thus  left  without  the  assistance  they  had  a  right  to 
demand,  the  Russians  were  completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land  (June  14).  It  was  now  the  turn  for  Russia  to  seek  its  own  ends, 
and  to  secure  them  by  deserting  its  allies.  Disgusted  with  the  luke- 
warm assistance  afforded  by  England,  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  eager  to  carry  on  its  schemes  of  aggression 
against  Turkey,  the  Czar  allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  flatter- 
ing offers  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  had  found  his  difficulties 
increase  with  his  empire ;  he  had  discovered  that  the  Russians  were 
more  difficult  to  conquer  than  the  Austrians  or  Prussians,  and  he 
was  now  willing  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Czar  and  his 
assistance  against  England  by  an  arrangement  by  which  Alexander 
should  be  Emperor  of  the  East,  while  he  kept  for  himself  the  envied 
position  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 

The  meeting  between  the  Emperors  took  place,  as  upon  neutral 
groimd,  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemer  at  TiLdtt  ''I  hate  the 
English  as  you  do,"  Alexander  is  reported  to  have  said.  "  Then,"  re- 
plied Napoleon, "  peace  is  made  ; ''  and  the  two  Emperors  set  to  work 
to  arrange  Europe  according  to  their  own  fancies,  upon  the  common 
basis  of  dislike  to  England,  and  under  the  showy  pretext  of  checking 
her  overweening  pride  upon  the  sea.  As  Russia  was  fighting  not 
for  herself  but  for  her  allies,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  ^^^  ^ 
was  all  that  was  wanted  between  her  and  France,  and  nutt. 
of  course  the  lately  conquered  King  of  Prussia  had  to  '"*'  ^'  ^**^' 
pay  the  price  of  the  treaty,  the  terms  being  chiefly  in  favour  of 
France.  Prussia  was  deprived  of  all  its  provinces  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  and  of  its  Polish  possessions.  The  former 
were  incorporated  with  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  a  part  of  Hanover,  to 
form  a  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  was  given  to  Jerome  Bona- 
parte ;  the  latter  were  formed  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  given  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  one  province  only  excepted, 
which  was  given  to  Russia,  nominally  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  All  the  alterations  which  Napoleon  had  effected  in  Europe 
were  accepted ;  the  Duchies  of  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg  were 
restored  to  their    possessors,  on  the    condition    that  the  French 
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jBhoold  hold  their  ports  till  the  conclusioii  of  a  general  peace; 
Silesia  and  the  German  proTUices  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe 
were  restored  to  Prussia,  but  a  military  road  was  allowed  to  Saxony 
through  Silesia,  to  afford  the  Saxon  Prince  access  to  his  new 
dominions.  Prussia  was,  however,  to  acknowledge  the  Berlin 
Decree,  to  reduce  its  troops  to  42,000  men,  to  pay  Prance 
j£6,000,000  of  money,  in  addition  to  the  charges  of  the  war,  amount- 
ing to  about  j£20,000,000,  and  to  leave  Berlin  and  its  chief  fortresses 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  the  debt  was  paid ;  as  the  yearly 
revenue  of  Prussia  was  not  much  more  than  j£3,000,000,  this  pro- 
mised to  be  for  some  time. 

But  the  real  point  of  the  treaty  was  its  secret  articles,  which 
8«a«ttriidM  ^^^  dimly  suspected  at  the  time,  and  the  exist- 
oftiMtnaty.  ence  of  which  has  subsequently  been  fully  proved. 
By  these  articles,  if  England  had  not  consented  by  the  1st  of 
November  to  conclude  peace — recognizing  that  the  flags  of  all 
Powers  ought  to  enjoy  an  equal  and  perfect  independence  on  the 
seas,  and  restoring  idl  conquests  won  from  France  or  its  allies 
since  1805 — Russia  was  to  make  common  cause  with  France  against 
her,  and  oblige  the  Courts  of  Lisbon,  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen 
to  join  in  the  alliance.  In  exchange  for  this,  which  was  to  wreak 
Napoleon's  vengeance  upon  England,  it  was  stipulated  that  if  the 
Porte  did  not  accept  the  mediation  of  France,  France  would  make 
common  cause  with  Russia  against  the  Porte,  and  would  agree  to 
take  ^m  the  Turks  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Constantinople  and 
Roumelia.  Napoleon  had  thus  thrown  over,  for  his  own  advantage,  the 
Poles,  on  whose  hopes  of  liberty  he  had  traded,  and  the  Turks,  whom 
he  had  induced  to  declare  war  with  Russia;  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
left  open  to  his  ambition;  Sweden  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Russia,  which  was  likewise  rid  of  all  difficulty  from  Poland. 

The  conduct  of  Alexander  has  an  appearance  of  extreme  treachery, 
oondvet  of  Only  a  few  days  before  he  had  written  to  the  English 
Aiexandw.  King  that  "there  was  no  salvation  to  himself  or  to 
Europe  but  by  interminable  resistance  to  Bonaparte  f  moreover,  he 
did  not  refuse  to  accept  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territories  of  his 
ally  the  King  of  Prussia.  His  apologists  assert  that  his  readiness  to 
accept  Napoleon's  terms  was  assumed  to  afford  him  an  opportunity 
for  strengthening  himself  for  future  opposition  to  French  aggrandize- 
ment. More  probably  he  was  led  away,  partly  by  his  peculiar  enthu- 
siastic temperament,  which  made  him  wish  to  have  a  large  share  both 
in  the  establishment  of  peace  and  in  the  rearraDgement  of  Europe,  and 
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partly  by  an  trndercurrent  of  ambition  wbicli  laid  him  open  to  ofifers 
seeming  him  the  acquisition  of  Poland,  and  the  command  both  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas. 

Already,  before  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsitt,  information 
had  been  brought  to  Canning,  our  Foreign  Minister,  Q^^y^,,,!^,, 
that  the  fleets  of  Portugal  and  Denmark  were  to  be  oftiMPeMe 
taken  by  the  French  and  used  for  an  assault  upon  •''"^**- 
England.    The  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  yindicate  the  truth  of 
this  information,  and  justify  in  some  degree  the  immediate  action 
which  the  English  Government  took  upon  it.    For  although  there 
seems  to  be  proof  that  the  Danes  themselves  were  anxious  to  main- 
tain their  friendship  with  England,  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  combined*  pressure  of  Russia  and 
France.    Refusing  the  mediation  offered  by  Russia,  unless  England 
was  put  on  a  fair  footing  with  France  by  a  frank  disclosure  of  the 
nature  of  the  late  treaty,  the  English  Government  despatched  a 
squadron  to  require  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet.    It 
was  no  doubt  a  harsh  measure,  rendered  still  harsher  by  the  courage- 
ous conduct  of  the  Dames.    Although  Copenhagen  was  unprepared 
for  an  attack,  the  demand  was  refused,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
bombard  the  city.   The  effect  of  this  step  was,  on  the  one  -^^^  ,  ^^ 
hand,  a  surrender  of  the  whole  Danish  fleet,  which  was  Daaidi  fleet, 
brought  to  England,  and  on  the  other,  to  make  Den-  '•**•  ** 
mark,  whatever  its  previous  intention  may  have  been,  a  close  ally 
of  France.     In  a  second  direction  the  consequences  of  the  treaty 
became  immediately  obvious.     Russia  demanded  of  Sweden  hei 
adhesion  to  the  Continental  System.    Christian  lY.,  the  king  of  that 
country,  was  chivalrous  and  impetuous  to  the  verge  of  war  between 
madness.     He  refused  all  solicitations  to  forsake  his  JiSen!** 
alliance  with  England,  and  became  entangled  in  a  war  oet.  si. 
with  France  and  Russia  at  once.    When  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
defend  his  own  country,  he  began  an  assault  upon  the  Danish  pro- 
vince of  Norway,  and  consequently  lost  all  his  territory  in  Pomerania 
and  Finland,  which  amounted  to  nearly  a  third  of  his  kingdom.    Sir 
John  Moore,  with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  were  sent  to  his  assistance, 
but  found  him  so  wild  and  unreasonable  that  he  thought  it  better 
to  sail  home  without  even  landing  his  troops.     Frightened  at  the 
eccentricities  of  their  sovereign,  the  Swedes  removed  him  from  the 
throne,  setting  up  his  uncle  in  his  place. 

In  the  North,  then,  the  Treaty  of  Tilsitt  had  produced  the  effect 
which  Napoleon  had  desired.    Advantage  had  been  taken  of  the 
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bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  wbich  was  held  to  be  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  lawless  ambition  of  England,  to  oblige  Anstria^ 


BFrtMnMkaow-  Russia,  and  Prussia  all  to  declare  war  with  England, 
where  MDonit  Denmark  had  joined  the  French  alliance,  Sweden 
inPortagaL        j^j^^    ][jggjj    Compelled    to    forego    the    friendship    of 

England.  But  there  still  existed  one  part  of  Europe  where  the 
Berlin  Decree  was  unacknowledged,  and  the  blockade  of  the  British 
Islea  was  thus  incomplete ;  this  country  was  Portugal 

Napoleon  had  long  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Peninsula ;  by  the 
ooB^tiioB  «f  Treaty  of  Tilsitt  it  had  in  fact  been  delivered  into  his 
the  Pvniiuraia.  hands  as  Finland  into  the  hands  of  Alexander.  The 
condition  of  the  Peninsula  was  very  favourable  to  his  schemes. 
Charles  lY.,  a  weak  0I4  man,  was  on  the  throne,  governed  by  his 
wife  and  by  her  favourite  minister  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
In  strong  opposition  to  his  father  and  to  the  Queen  was  Ferdinand, 
the  Prince  of  Asturias.  Both  parties  intrigued  for  the  support  of 
Napoleon,  but  Godoy  had  been  able  to  offer  the  more  tempting  bait 
Napoleon  had  induced  the  Prince  of  Asturias  to  enter  into  com- 
munication with  regard  to  a  marriage  with  a  lady  of  the  Bonaparte 
family.  The  secret  correspondence  had  been  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  King,  and  made  use  of  by  him  and  his  minister  to  affix 
a  charge  of  treason  upon  the  Prince,  and  to  imprison  him  for  having 
conspired  to  drive  his  father  from  the  throne.  By  the  people  the 
story  of  the  conspiracy  was  regarded  as  a  calumny  of  the  minister  to 
destroy  the  Prince,  and  fearful  of  the  storm  he  had  excited,  Qodoy  now 
attempted  to  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  his  son. 
The  Prince  in  his  imprisonment  was  induced  to  write  penitential  letters, 
and  a  solemn  pardon  was  giveo.  But  though  the  attempt  to  remove 
the  Prince  had  thus  fEdled,  Qodoy's  own  connection  with  Napoleon, 
wno  nad  probably  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  late  affair,  was  almost 
immediately  shown  by  the  publication,  on  the  29th  of  October,  of 
the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  This  treaty  disclosed  the  bait  wiUi 
which  Godoy  had  been  enabled  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Bonaparte. 
He  suggested  that  France  and  Spain  should  join  in  appropriating 
Portugal  if  only  he  were  allowed  a  principality  out  of  the  spoiL  The 
house  of  Braganza  was  to  be  dispossessed;  the  northern  province  of 
Portugal  was  to  be  given  to  the  King  of  Etruria,^  whose  own  province, 
Tuscany,  might  thus  be  appended  to  the  Italian  kingdom ;  Godoy 
was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  principality  of  Alentejo  and  Algarve& 

'  The  representntive  of  the  BourlK)ii  Bakes  of  Parraa  and  Placentia.  His  father  had 
received  Tuscany,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Etruria,  in  exchange  for  his  Duchies,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Lnn^villo. 
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Some  excuse  was  of  conise  wanted  for  this  wanton  attack  upon 
PortugaL    It  was  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  Court  of  Lisbon 
obeyed  the  demand  addressed  to  it  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsitt,  to  close 
the  ports  of  Portugal  against  England,  to  detain  all  ifi^poi,^.. 
Englishmen  resident  in  Portugal,  and  to  confiscate  all  text  for  war 
English  property.    Meanwhile  all  Portuguese  merchant  ort««»i. 

ships  in  the  ports  of  France  were  to  be  detained.  The  Prince  Regent  oi 
Portugal  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  demand.  He  obeyed  the 
first  order,  without  however  forfeiting  the  friendship  of  England,  which 
confessed  the  coercion  laid  upon  him.  To  the  other  two  demands  he 
also  at  length  conceded,  but  not  till  he  had  given  plentiful  warning 
to  the  English  to  withdraw  and  to  sell  their  property.  The  delay 
was,  however,  sufficient  to  afford  Napoleon  the  pretext  he  wanted. 

While  negotiations  were  still  proceeding  with  Portugal,  the  real 
intention  of  the  Emperor — ^to  appropriate  both  that  country  and 
Spain — ^became  obvious.    For  this  purpose  nearly  30,000  French 
troops  were  to  enter  Spain,  and  40,000  more  were  assembled  at 
Bayonne.    While  Junot,  with  ''the  first  army  of  the  Gironde," 
poured    through    Salamanca  (in  October  1807),  and  j^ofiamy 
proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  the  domestic  «atMnSpftiii. 
quarrels  of  the  Spanish  Court  continuing,  the  40,000  °**-^ 
men  assembled   at   Bayonne  moved  in  two  armies  into  Spain, 
and  while  apparently  preparing  to  follow  Junot^  really  occupied 
the  line  of  mountains  north  of  Madrid,  and  cut  off  that  capital 
from  the  northern  provinces,  which  were  thus  prac-  ptHtaaiid  vn. 
tically  conquered  without  a  blow.      In  March  1808  «i«»«4« 
riots  both  in  Madrid  and  Aranjuez,  ending  in  the  oiuiieBiv. 
abdication   of    Charles   and   the    accessipn   of    Fer-  '*^**^  "•  !•«•• 
dinand,  gave  the  French,  now  under   the   command  of  Murat, 
an  excuse  for  crossing  the  mountains  by  the  Pass  of  |^|„|^t  occroiei 
Somo  Sierra  and  occupying  Madrid.     By  a  series  of  Madrid, 
shameless  intrigues  Napoleon  attracted  both  Ferdinand  *'*'*^  *** 
and  his  father  to  Bayonne.    Ferdinand  was  there  induced  to  restore 
the  crown  to  his  father  (May  6),  who  abdicated  a  second  n^p^,,,^  ^^^^^ 
time,  placing  the  crown  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.   JoMpnonthe 
Napoleon  Immediately  established  his  brother  Joseph  ^""^^^ 
upon  the  vacant  throne  (June  15). 

But  the  Spaniards,  especisdly  the  Castilians,  were  a  people  oi 
iiigh  temper;   in  spite  of  a   century's  degradation,  xngnrrfleUin in 
certain   remembrances   of  a  former   greatness   hung  ^v**"* 
about  them.    They  saw  with  scorn  and  disgust  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  their  own  rulers,  who  were  handing  them  over,  bound 
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hand  and  foot,  to  a  foreign  prince,  whose  very  virtues  rendered  him 
doubly  detestable  to  them;  for  the  rule  of  the  French  meant  splendid 
and  centralized  organization,  restraint,  self-denial,  and  wise  govem- 
ment,  very  much  opposed  to  Spanish  feeling.  WhHe  their  rulers 
were  basely  truckling  to  the  invader  the  people  rose ;  the  flame  of 
insurrection  spread  far  and  wide ;  great  riots  in  Toledo  and  Madrid 
were  followed  by  similar  exhibitions  of  national  anger  throughout 
the  country,  and  Napoleon's  armies,  though  they  found  no  regular 
opposition,  though  intrigue  and  treachery  had  apparently  removed 
all  obstacles,  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  popula- 
tion, and  masters  only  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood.  To  meet 
this  new  difficulty  the  fertile  mind  of  the  Emperor  had  at  once  a 
plan  ready.  Madrid  was  to  be  a  centre  £rom  which  should  radiate 
ip  aU' directions  expeditionary  armies  to  suppress  the  insurrections, 
op«ratioiia  of  Madrid  itself  resting  for  support  on  France.  To  hold 
tSef  aradei  *^®  Communications  between  Madrid  and  France  there- 
from Madrid,  fore  became  a  prime  object.  This  work  was  intrusted  to 
Bessi^res,  while  Duhesme  operated  in  Catalonia,  and  expeditions  were 
sent  out  from  Madrid  against  Valencia  under  Moncey,  and  against 
Andalusia  under  Dupont.  Bessi^res,  though  his  general  Lef^bvxe 
failed  before  the  desperate  energy  of  the  Saragossans,  thoroughly 
defeated  the  Gallician  troops  under  Blake  and  Ouesta  at  the  Rio 
Seco.  Duhesme  effected  nothing,  and  was  obliged  to  raise  the  si^ 
of  Gerona.  Moncey,  though  he  reached  the  town  of  Valencia  with 
success,  was  unable  to  take  it,  and  had  to  retreat  Dupont  pushed 
at  first  as  far  as  Cordova,  but  losing  heart,  and  badly  supplied 
from  Madrid,  also  attempted  to  retreat,  was  pursued  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms  with  18,000  men, 
Joseph  evacu-  ^*®^  *^®  battle  of  Baylen,  before  he  could  recross  the 
at«i  Madrid.  Sierra  Morena.  Unsuccessful,  therefore,  on  all  sides, 
^'  '  and  though  victorious  yet  hard  pressed  upon  the  North, 

the  French  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  King  Joseph,  evacuating 
Madrid,  withdrew  behind  the  Ebro. 

Meanwhile  Junot's  army  had  proceeded  direct  to  Portugal  veith 
The  portngueM  Orders  to  occupy  it  by  the  30th  of  November  1807.  As 
eS^^aut?  Junot  approached  the  capital,  the  Prince  Eegent, acting 
Brazu.  uudcr  the  advice  of  Lord  Strangford,  the  English  am- 

HoT.29,1807.  hassador,  determined  to  leave  his  European  dominions 
and  to  transfer  the  apparatus  and  seat  of  government  to  BraziL 
On  the  29th  of  November  as  many  as  16,000  persons  were 
carried  by  the  English  fleet  down  the  Tagus.    The  last  Ship  had 
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hardly  sailed  when  Junot  aixived.  He  had  wished  to  stop  and 
leoiganize  his  troops  in  Salamanca,  but  pressed  by  the  Emperor^ 
he  hurried  forward  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  j^mot'iamy 
way,  and  marched  upon  Lisbon  with  only  a  few  occnpieBLtaiioiL 
thousand  weary  and  travel-worn  soldiers.  He  how-  *^'*^* 
ever  met  with  no  opposition  there,  and  after  the  manner  of 
Napoleon's  lieutenants,  at  once  set  about  Gallicizing  the  country. 
The  Portuguese  army  was  chiefly  sent  away  to  France.  The  police 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  was  well  administered,  and  though 
the  people  of  Lisbon  obeyed  unwillingly,  order  was  successfully 
maintained.  The  position  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  thus  closely 
analogous;  in  both  cases  the  people  had  been  deserted  by  their 
natural  rulers,  in  both  cases  the  consequences  were  the  same.  The 
insurrections  in  Spain  were  followed  by  similar  movements  in  Por- 
tugaL  The  people  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  and 
a  popular  Junta  was  established  at  Oporto  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bishop. 

The  insurrection  in  Spain  had  been  observed  with  enthusiastic 
admiration  by  the  people  of  England.    It  seemed  at  sntbuiAnniii 
last  as  if  that  popular  insurrection  against  the  tyranny  SUspwulS 
of  Napoleon,  which  had  long  been  expected,  had  arrived.  iMnrrecUon. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  absence  of  central  authority  produced  its 
inevitable  eflects  upon  a  country  so  ill  ruled  and  so  ignorant  of  seK- 
govemment  as  Spain.    Ambitious  men  everywhere  laid  hold  of  the 
local  authority,  and  irresponsible  juntas  arose.    The  provincial  feel- 
ing, always  unreasonably  strong  in  the  Peninsula,  found  full  vent 
Junta  disputed  with  junta,  and  the  whole  country  was  involved  in 
the  wildest  anarchy.    None  the  less  the  feeling  of  the  English  people 
was  a  true  one.    Napoleon  had  reached  the  point  when  he  came  into 
collision  with  that  very  power  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  own 
success — the  power  of  the  people.    Already  his  behaviour  in  Ger- 
many had  excited  among  the  lower  classes  enthusiastic  feelings  of 
hatred  to  their  conquerors  and  of  desire  for  national  liberty;  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  added  fresh  vigour  and  raised 
fresh  hopes  in  the  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  whole  A«tari«a  011TO71 
of  Europe.    To  the  English  Government  the  arrival  of  ^J2iS 
two  Asturian  envoys  in  the  month  of  June  seemed  to  J«a«  "os. 
offer  an  opportunity  which  had  long  been  wanted  of  giving  a  national 
and  unselflsh  character  to  our  opposition  to  the  great  conqueror.    In 
the  course  of  time  it  afforded  also  a  battle-ground  on  which  at  length 
the  military  power  of  the  country  found  room  to  move  in  larger  and 
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more  combined  action,  than  in  the  feeble  expeditions  of  the  earliei 
part  of  the  war.  But  as  yet  this  was  not  foreseen.  For  some  years 
the  great  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  starved,  while  money  was 
lavished  upon  useless  and  isolated  efforts  in  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent; it  was  only  slowly  and  by  degrees  that  the  genius,  the 
steadfastness,  the  success,  of  Wellington  taught  England  the  neces- 
sity of  large  and  well-continued  efforts  in  one  direction.  The 
Asturian  envoys  were  received  with  enthusiasm  not  only  by  the 
Opposition  but  by  the  Government.  But  the  opportunity  offered 
was  not  wisely  made  use  of.  Spain  was  inundated  with  agents 
of  no  political  ability,  who  were  deceived  b^  the  boasting  asser- 
tions of  the  Spaniards.  Money  and  arms  were  sent  over  in  lavish 
qusoitities  to  be  left  unopened  on  the  quays,  appropriated  by  the 
rival  jimtas  for  their  own  personal  or  local  advantage,  or  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  did  little  or 
nothing  for  themselves,  were  taught  to  demand  the  assistance  of 
England  as  a  right. 

The  position  of  Portugal  seemed  to  offer  a  more  favourable  ground 
AnEadiiii  ^^^  action,  and  thither  it  was  determined  to  send  an 
fores  sMt  to  English  armament.  But  the  Qovemment  could  .not 
PortngaL  ^^^  couceive  of  war  upon  a  large  scale,  and  in  entire 

ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of  Spain  believed  that  a  mere 
handful  of  EngHsh  troops,  aided  by  the  boasted  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  enormous  armies 
Napoleon  was  ready  to  pour  into  the  Peninsula.  The  army  at  first 
sent  was  little  better  than  an  expeditionary  force.  A  body  of  troops 
ready  at  Cork  for  war  in  South  America  were  despatched  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  at  that  time  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  but  by  some 
ridiculous  mismanagement  two  senior  officers.  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
and  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  Qovemor  of  Gibraltar,  were  put  over  his 
head,  and  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  despatched  with  a  second  body 
of  troops  to  reinforce  him,  though  he  had  served  as  commander-in- 
chief  beth  in  Sicily  and  Sweden,  also  found  himself  in  a  subordinate 
position.  The  expedition  touched  first  at  Corunna,  but  was  per- 
suaded by  the  members  of  the  local  junta  to  proceed  to  Portugal, 
where  they  declared  the  numerous  Spanish  army  was  already  col- 
lected, and  whither  they  promised  speedily  to  send  reinforcements. 
Upon  reaching  Oporto,  however,  the  commander  found  that  there 
were  no  Spanish  troops  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  neither  were  there 
any  Portuguese  troops ;  but  upon  the  river  Mondego  there  apx)eared 
to  be  a  disorganized  body  of  about  6000  men,  representing  40,000  foi 
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whom  the  Biahop  of  Oporto  hacLreceived  accoutrements.  With  them 
there  were  some  10,000  peasants  without  arms.  Wellesley  had  now 
a  choice  left.  He  might  land  north  of  Lisbon  and  act  against  Junot, 
or  proceed  to  Cadiz,  and  joining  Spencer,  who  had  a  small  command 
there,  act  against  the  French  in  Spain.  He  preferred  ^,u,^,_  j,^^ 
the  first  alternative,  and  determined  to  land  at  the  atFign«rai. 
mouth  of  the  Mondego,  near  Figueras.  He  sent  to  ^■«-^'"®*- 
Cadiz  for  Spencer's  troops,  but  fortunately  that  general,  on  hearing 
of  the  victory  of  Baylen,  had  already  determined  to  sail  for  the 
Tagus.  The  two  corps  when  joined  amounted  to  about  12,000  men. 
The  landing  of  the  English  at  the  Mondego  confined  the  operations 
to  that  tongue  of  land  which  lies  between  the  sea  and  the  Tagus  in 
its  south-westerly  course,  and  which  is  terminated  by  the  city  of 
Lisbon. 

Wellesley  determined  to  strike  rapidly,  and  bring  a£fairs  in 
Portugal  to  a  crisis  at  once.  Therefore,  although  deserted  by  the 
Portuguese  troops,  he  advanced  directly  southward  towards  Lisbon. 
Junot's  troops  were  somewhat  scattered,  and  the  temper  of  the 
people  prevented  him  from  en^etic  action.  He  proceeded,  how- 
ever, to  concentrate  his  troops,  and  while  this  movement  was  going 
forward  the  English  army  came  into  contact  with  one  of  his  divisions 
under  Laborde,  occupying  a  strong  position  at  the  end  of  q^^,^^  ^^ 
a  vaUey  leading  from  Obidos  to  Rorica.  Here,  after  a  Rorica.' 
sharp  contest,  the  French  general  found  himself  out-  ^■**"- 
flanked  by  the  hills  which  line  the  valley,  and  withdrew,  allowing 
Wellesley  to  proceed.  Meanwhile  Junot  had  been  continuing  his 
concentration,  and  had  collected  14,000  men  at  Torres  Yedras,  to  bar 
the  road  to  Lisbon.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Wellesley's  superior  officer, 
had  now  arrived  at  the  coast,  and  Wellesley  begged  him  to  aUow  Sir 
John  Moore's  division,  on  its  arrival  from  England,  to  land  on  the 
Mondego  river,  and  cross  the  tongue  of  land  to  the  Tagus,  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  natural  line  of  retreat  into  Spain,  which  would  be  up 
the  valley  of  that  river.  He  then  proceeded  to  advamce  against 
Junot.  But  Burrard,  a  commonplace  general,  disregarding  his 
advice,  determined  to  bring  Sir  John  Moore  up  as  a  reinforcement, 
and  forbad  Wellesley  to  undertake  any  offensive  movement  till  that 
generaPs  arrival. 

Wellesley  was  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  his  army,  which  was 
in  position  at  Yimiero.  A  little  hill  covered  the  village  to  the 
front.  On  either  side  of  it  ran  a  chain  of  heights,  from  which  on  the 
east  a  branch  ran  off  southwards.    There  was  a  direct  road  between 
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Vimieto  and  Toires  VedrSB,  and  a  second  road  from  Torres  Vediaa 
to  a  place  called  Lonrinham  ran  along  the  top  of  the  branch  ridge 
arwing  the  main  ridge.  On  the  hiU  before  the  village  and  upon 
the  ridge  to  the  vest  Wellegley  took  up  his  position,  expecting 


to  be  attacked  on  his  right.    But  eatly  on  the  31st  the  Freudi 
B>tu><it  came  into  view  on  the  Lourinham  road,  and  aa  they 

viMitw,  presaed  forward  evidently  threatened  the  left,  and  not 

the  right,  of  the  English  position.  A  considerable 
body  of  troops  was  therefore  moved  from  the  right  to  the  left 
ridge,  a  movement  unobserved  by  the  French,  for  the  valley 
between  the  armies  was  thickly  wooded.  For  the  same  reason 
a  ravine  whick  rendered  the  left  wing  nearly  nnassailable  was  un- 
observed by  the  French,  Junot  directed  two  main  attacks,  upon 
the  central  hill  and  npon  the  left  ridge.  The  attack  upon  the 
centre  was  defeated,  for  it  was  open  on  the  flank  to  the  fire  of  an 
English  brigade  moving  to  the  left,  which  halted  half-way  up  the 
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hill  when  the  strength  of  the  central  attack  was  seen;  the  left 
attack  was  ruined  by  the  ravine.  Meanwhile  troops  had  been 
sent  to  turn  the  English  left  by  the  Lourinham  road  and  to  advance 
along  the  left  ridge,  which  the  French  believed  almost  unoccupied ; 
but,  as  has  been  mentioned,  it  was  now  covered  with  troops,  and 
Ferguson's  brigade  beat  the  assailants  back,  and  pursued  them  along 
the  ridge  till  he  had  wholly  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
French  army.  They  must  have  capitulated  had  not  an  unexpected 
order  arrived  to  halt.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  been  on  the  field 
all  day,  had  just  assumed  the  command,  and  the  change  of  leaders 
became  at  once  perceptible.  When  the  battle  was  over,  thirteen 
guns,  and  many  prisoners,  including  a  general,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  the  French  had  lost  between  2000  and  3000  men. 

The  road  to  Torres  Yedras  from  Lourinham,  on  which  the  beaten 
French  army  had  collected,  was  two  miles  longer  than  the  direct 
road  &om  Yimiero.  Wellesley  designed  to  push  forward  with  his 
victorious  army,  part  of  which  had  not  been  engaged,  to  forestall  the 
French  at  Torres  Yedras,  and  cut  them  off  from  Lisbon,  a  measure 
which,  had  Sir  John  Moore  been  landed  from  Mondego,  must  have 
completed  their  ruin.  Again  the  prudence  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
thwarted  Wellesley's  plan.  He  was  compelled  to  allow  his  army  to 
rest  in  their  old  position.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  having  thus  spoilt  a 
great  victory,  was  almost  immediately  superseded  by  the  arrival  oi 
Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple.  Their  combined  wisdom  allowed  an  advance 
upon  Lisbon,  but  insisted  on  bringing  Sir  John  Moore  to  join  the 
army.  While  this  was  being  settled,  an  envoy  arrived  0^,^^^^^^ 
from  the  French  offering  to  treat,  and  finally  the  ofontra. 
convention  known  as  the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  ^'^  *^* 
entered  into,  in  many  points  against  Wellesley's  advice.  It  stipu- 
lated for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal,  but  for  the'  transport  of  the 
whole  French  army,  with  their  guns  and  horses,  to  France.  It  was 
at  first  suggested  that  the  Eussian  fleet,  at  that  time  in  Lisbon, 
should  be  regarded  as  in  a  neutral  port ;  but  as  some  English  regi- 
ments had  got  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  had  hoisted 
the  English  flag,  this  claim  was  overruled,  and  Siniavin,  the  Eussian 
admiral,  with  his  fleet,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  EnglisL 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Napoleon  would  calmly  watch  the 
defeat  of  his  troops  even  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Europe,  ,,^-^1,^,, 
still  less  when  their  defeat  seemed  to  thwart  the  com-  poimoii  la 
pleteness  of  his  system,  and  was  connected  with  events  ^"•'•* 
which  had  driven  his  brother  from  his  throne.    Though  he  knew 
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that  Qonquered  Pmsaia  beuuadi  the  surface  was  glowing  with  inex- 
tingnishable  hatred,  and  though  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  war  against 
England  in  which  she  was  nominally  engaged,  was  strengthening 
her  army  and  re-establishing  her  finances  in  a  way  which  seemed  to 
threaten  fresh  efforts  at  freedom  on  her  part,  he  determined  to  turn 
the  full  strength  of  his  Empire  upon  the  devoted  Peninsula.  He 
felt  that  so  long  as  his  friendship  with  Bussia  existed,  so  long  as  the 
Peace  of  Tilsitt  held  firm,  his  position  was  tolerably  secure.  He 
therefore  renewed  his  alliance  with'  Russia  at  a  meeting  with  the 
Czar  at  Erfurth  (Oct.  12),  and  suddenly  ordered  the  widely  scattered 
divisions  of  the  grand  army  to  concentrate  on  Paris  preparatory  to 
marching  into  Spain. 

Unconscious  of  the  coming  danger  and  of  the  vast  strength  of 
proparattona  its  enemy,  the  central  Junta  at  Madrid  went  on  with 
iaspttin.  its  ill-arranjored  preparations  to  secure  the  freedom  of 

Spain,  and  with  its  idle  boasts  as  to  the  strength  of  the  national 
armies.  The  English  Government  had  not  yet  lost  faith  in  Spanish 
assertions,  nor  learnt  the  absolute  worthlessness  of  Spanish  generals 
and  armies ;  the  fables  of  the  Junta  gained  credence,  and  while  all 
tl|e  other  generals  who  had  gone  to  Portugal  were  recalled,  some 
25,000  men  were  intrusted  to  Sir  John  Moore,  with  orders  to  advance 
into  Spain  and  assist  the  Spanish  troops,  which  were  now  occupying 
the  valley  of  the  Ebro  and  closing  the  French  frontier.  Even  had 
the  Spanish  troops  been  worth  anything,  there  was  an  absurd  dis- 
proportion between  the  forces  prepared  and  the  scene  of  action  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Nor  did  this  weakness  fail  to  strike  mili- 
tary men.  The  Duke  of  York,  though  by  no  means  a  first-rate  general, 
called  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  wide  dissipation  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  the  great  distance  of  Portugal  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  to  employ  less  than  60,000  men 
was  merely  to  waste  them.  The  Government  refused  to  listen  to  his 
advice.  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  War  Minister,  was  unmoved,  and  Moore 
was  sent  forward  to  certain  fedlure.  With  a  raw  commissariat,  and 
ill  supplied  with  money,  although  it  was  at  that  very  time  being 
lavished  upon  the  Spaniards,  he  embarked  upon  his  dangerous 
march  through  a  country  where  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  his 
Sir  Joim  artillery  to  reach  Salamanca  had  to  proceed  all  up  the 

to^siOMiiMM?  valley  of  the  Tagus  almost  to  Madiid  and  come  back 
Oct.  to  meet  him  at  Salamanca,  where  he  was  to  be  joined 

by  reinforcements  from  England  under  Sir  David  Baird.  Moore's 
concentration  at  Salamanca  was  wholly  based  on  the  supposition 
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that  the  Spanish  armies  were  strong  enough  at  all  events  lo  retard, 
if  not  wholly  to  resist,  the  invasion  of  the  French.  Yet  the  grand 
army  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  before  long  the  forces  collected 
upon  the  frontier  rendered  resistance  hopeless.  In  September 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  incorporation  of  the  troops  coming 
from  Germany  with  those  already  in  Spain,  and  eight  great  corps 
d'arm^e,  commanded  by  six  French  marshals  and  Generals  Jimot 
and  St.  Cyr,  besides  the  Imperial  Guard,  were  collected  to  bear  down 
all  opposition. 

While  Moore  was   painfully  completing   his    concentration    at 
Salamanca,  Napoleon  himself  arrived  at  Yiltoria,  and  NapoieoB 
almost   immediately  the    Spanish  troops,  which  the  ^JJJSa** 
English  general  was  to  support,  were  scattered  to  the  hot.  %,  isos. 
winds. 

From  his  central  position  the  Emperor  was  able  to  concentrate  his 
chief  force  now  on  his  right,  now  on  his  left.    In  a  rapid  succession  of 
victories  Lef&bvre  and  Soult  destroyed  the  armies  upon  Deatnictioii  of 
the  left  and  centre  of  the  Spanish  line,  and  on  the  thospaniiii 
11th   of   November   Blake   was   entirely   ruined   at  loon  at  icadrid. 
Espinosa.     Immediately  the  whole  strength  of  the  ^^'  **  *•*•• 
French  army  was  turned  against  the  right,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the 
same  month  Lannes  crushed  Palafox  and  Castanos  at  Tudela.    All 
the  boasted  armies  of  Spain  were  thus  swept  away  as  it  were  in  a 
moment,  and  Napoleon  advanced  upon  Madrid,  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Somo-Sierra,  and  after  some  slight  opposition  took  posses- 
sion of  the  capital  on  the  4th  of  December.     The  news  of  the 
defeats  of  Espinosa  and  Tudela  reached  Moore  at  Salamanca  be- 
fore his  artillery  had  joined  him.    He  resolved  to  await  its  arrival, 
and  then  to  retreat. 

Meanwhile,  although  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  nearly  400,000 
men  was  pressing  onward  rapidly  to  Madrid,  in  a  few  days  to  drive 
the  members  of  the  supreme  Junta  fugitives  to  Badajos,  the  old 
system  of  misrepresentation  was  kept  up.  Mr.  Frere,  the  English 
plenipotentiary,  had  been  persuaded  to  share  in  the  illusions  of  the 
Junta,  and  he  wrote  peremptory  letters,  urging  Moore  to  advance,  and 
to  rally  the  Spanish  armies  around  him  behind  the  Tagus.  But  news 
had  at  length  reached  Moore  that  those  Spanish  armies  did  not  exist ; 
the  national  excitement  he  had  been  taught  to  expect  was  nowhere 
visible,  and  he  presently  heard  that  the  capital  itself  was  in  the 
hands  of  Napoleon.  For  25,000  or  30,000  English  soldiers  to  oppose 
the  grand  army  with  Napoleon  at  its  head  was  simply  ridiculous ; 
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their  retreat  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  But  Moore  determined  be- 
sir  John  ^ore  retreating  to  relieve  if  possible  the  pressure  upon 

Koon's  ntrMt.  (jjjg  south  of  Spain,  by  pushing  forward  against  Sonlt 
and  threatening  the  French  communications  with  France.  In 
acting  thus  he  judged  that  Napoleon  was  far  more  likely  to  direct 
his  efforts  against  the  English  force  than  to  spend  Ids  time*  in 
subduing  the  southern  provinces,  which  would  easily  fall  into  his 
hands  afterwards.  He  therefore  advanced  towards  the  Carrion 
river,  where  Soult  had  collected  his  army.  The  measure  succeeded. 
Napoleon  heard  of  the  advance  on  the  2l8t ;  dismissing  all  thought 
of  the  Spaniards,  he  checked  the  further  advance  of  his  troops,  and 
turned  all  his  attention  to  crushing  the  English.  On  receipt  of  the 
news  that  Napoleon  had  left  Madrid,  Moore,  who  had  been  hoping 
to  strike  a  blow  before  the  arrival  of  Napoleon,  at  once  began  his 
retreat.  He  was  closely  followed  by^  Soult,  while  Napoleon, 
forcing  the  passes  of  the  Guadarama,  which  were  deep  in  snow, 
came  up  &om  the  south  upon  his  flank.  The  retreat  was  attended 
with  great  difficulty.  Moore's  troops  were  young,  the  subordination 
was  not  perfect,  and  the  enemy  pressed  him  close ;  and  at  length,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  Napoleon  and  Soult  formed  a  junction  at 
Astorga,  and  their  combined  army  amounted  to  70,000  men.  In 
ten  days  Napoleon  had  moved  in  the  depth  of  winter  60,000  men 
across  200  miles  of  hostile  country.  But  Moore's  rapidity  had 
spoilt  the  effect  of  even  this  stupendous  march ;  he  had  already 
passed  Astorga. 

There  news  reached  the  Emperor  of  the  approaching  declaration 
of  war  &om  Austria,  and  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  resign  the  com- 
H»poiflM  mand  to  Soult.     Some    of  his  troops  he  took  with 

leavM  spttiB.  iiijiQ .  \fX3x  Soult  himself,  and  Ney,  who  supported  him, 
still  commanded  upwards  of  60,000  men,  by  whom  the  pursuit  was 
recommenced.  Amid  many  scenes  of  disorder  the  English  army 
pursued  its  career  towards  Vigo,  where  it  was  expected  that  the 
fleet  would  be  ready  to  receive  it.  But  information  was  brought 
that  the  harboUr  was  not  fit  for  the  embarkation  of  troops.  The  line 
of  retreat  was  therefore  changed  to  Corunna.  At  Lugo,  so  close  was 
the  pursuit  that  Moore  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  for  battle, 
and  the  troops,  though  they  had  suffered  much  and  become  dis- 
orderly in  retreat,  at  once  showed  that  their  spirit  was  unbroken. 
To  the  number  of  16,000  they  formed  willingly  and  regularly  in 
array  of  battle.  But  as  the  French  did  not  attack,  and  as  the 
supplies  would  not  permit  of  more  than  one  great  battle,  the  army 
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being  now  concentrated  and  encouraged^  Moore  marched  off  at 
night,  and  resumed  his  course  towards  the  sea.  Although  the 
movement  was  executed  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm,  and  though 
so  much  disorganization  followed  that  the  loss  between  rMchM 

Lugo  and  Betangos  was  more  than  in  all  the  former  ooruiiuk 
part  of  the  retreat,  from  thence  to  Corunna,  the  army  '**^  ^^' 
being  collected,  marched  in  good  order^  As  they  approached  the 
port,  to  their  horror  they  discovered  that  the  fleet  had  not  arrived. 
Contrary  winds  were  still  detaining  it  at.  Vigo,  "  and  the  last  consum- 
ing exertion  made  by  the  army  was  rendered  fruitless."  Battle  was 
after  all  necessary.  Large  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  left 
unappropriated  and  undistributed  by  the  Spanish  authorities, 
though  their  armies  were  in  desperate  want,  were  found  and 
destroyed.  The  horses,  many  of  them  already  broken  down,  were 
put  to  death.  Soulfs  army,  almost  as  exhausted  by  pursuit  as 
Moore's  by  retreat,  did  not  assemble  till  the  12th,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  14th  that  the  English  transports,  arrived.  The  cavalry,  who 
had  lost  their  horses,  the  sick,  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  were  put 
on  board,  and  preparations  made  for  covering  the  embarkation  of 
the  troops.  The  ridge  on  which  Soult's  army  was  drawn  up  over- 
looked and  commanded  the  position  of  the  English,  and  some 
generals  were  desirous  even  then  of  entering  into  negotiations  to 
secure  the  safe  withdrawal  of  the  army.  Moore  would  not  hear  of  it. 
It  was  determined  that  upon  the  evening  of  the  16th  the  embarka- 
tion should  take  place,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  day  the  French 
army  began  the  attack.  Even  in  the  last  hour  of  retreat  the 
English  showed  their  strength;  the  assaults  of  the  g^^^,,*^, 
French  were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  when  night  oonmn*. 
closed  they  were  everywhere  fedling  back  in  confusion.  ^*^  ^'' 
Moore  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  the  command  devolved  on 
Hope.  Had  he  known  that  Soult's  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted 
he  would  have  continued  the  strife,  and  the  disaster  of  the  French 
would  have  been  complete.  As  it  was,  he  held  it  wiser  to  embark 
the  English  army  during  the  night,  an  operation  which  was  per- 
formed successfully  and  without  confusion.  The  loss  of  the 
English  was  estimated  at  800,  that  of  the  French  at  between  2000  and 
3000.  But  though,  no  doubt,  the  battle  of  Corunna  was  an  English 
victory,  it  was  advantageous  only  in  allowing  the  army  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  left  the  north-west  provinces  of  Spain  and  the  north  of 
Portugal  open  to  the  French.  Sir  John  Moore,  whose  character 
as  a  soldier  hcd  already  been  acknowledged,  decoyed   by  false 
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• 
hopes  and  misled  by  false  information,  had  yet  nobly  succeeded  in 
withdrawing  for  a  time  the  pressure  of  the  French  from  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  difficulties  had  saved  the 
British  army  and  closed  his  career  with  a  brilliant  victory. 

The  Convention  of  Gintra  and  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
DiMo  6m«at  ^®  greatuess.of  which  was  not  understood,  discouraged 
oftheBiigiiaii  the  English  ministry  with  regard  to  its  policy  in  the 
"'*'****^'  Peninsula.    The  cause  of  the  Spaniards  was  however  so 

popular  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  wholly  to  desert  them. 
For  three  months  after  the  convention  Portugal  had  been  left  a 
prey  to  its  own  anarchy,  but  in  December  Sir  John  Cradock  was 
sent  out  to  conmiand  the  English  troops.  The  armaments  which 
had  been  sent  to  Cadiz  having  failed  to  effect  anything  there,  collected 
at  Lisbon.  The  Portuguese  were  at  length  wise  enough  to  demand  an 
Bereiford  English  general  for  their  army,  and  Beresford  was  sent 

Bud«  eom-  out  to  take  the  command,  and  tiius  something  like  order 
fha  PortacnflM  was  re-estabUshed.  But  Napoleon  had  commanded  the 
**^'  conquest  of  Portugal,  the  troops  of  Victor  threatened 

it  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  while  Soult  had  entered  it  from  the 
north  and  mastered  Oporto.  Refusing  to  act  with  insufficient 
troops,  and  waiting  for  reinforcements.  Sir  John  Cradock  had  wisely 
taken  the  position  to  defend  Lisbon  &om  the  advance  of  Victor,  and 
was  stationed  at  Lumiar  and  Sacavem  just  above  Lisbon.  It  was 
weueii  "^  *^  position  that  Wellesley  found  the  English  army 

wxtTM.  when  he  came  to   take  the  command  on  the  22nd 

April  22, 1809.  ^£  April.  With  his  arrival  begins  what  is  properly 
called  the  Peninsula  War,  a  war  which,  by  constantly  sapping  the 
strength  of  Napoleon,  by  exhibiting  the  possibility  of  his  defeat,  and 
by  showing  him  and  his  rule,  in  opposition  not  to  a  government,  but 
to  a  people,  was  to  do  more  than  anything  else  to  complete  his  final 
overthrow. 

But  the  English  ministry,  even  while  continuing  the  war,  by  no 
means  regarded  it  in  this  light.  Their  hopes  were  not  imnaturally 
turned  rather  to  political  coalitions  in  Europe  and  to  expeditions 
which  appeared  more  directly  to  attack  the  heart  of  the  French  empire. 
Moreover,  political  feeling  in  England  was  strongly  excited.  Though 
^.-._.     .         there  was  a  creneral  desire  for  the  continuation  of  the 

Division  of  °  ,      .  -  . 

opinioii  in  war,  there  was  no  unanimity  as  to  the  means  of  carrying 

Engird.  j^  ^^^  or  as  to  the  people  by  whom  it  should  be  carried 

on.  Every  disaster  was  exaggerated  for  political  purposes,  every 
obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  ministerial  action.    Our  system  of 
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party,  goyemment  is  not  well  suited  either  to  great  European  com- 
binations (becanse  the  open  hostility  exhibited  to  the  ministry  of 
necessity  gives  an  appearance  of  uncertainty  to  our  engagements)  or 
to  the  carrying  on  of  war  where  secresy  is  necessary,  and  where 
reliance  upon  those  to  whom  the  war  is  intrusted  is  required.  In 
domestic  affairs  its  effect  is  different,  and  at  this  time  the  Opposition 
was  doing  good  service  in  bringing  abuses  to  Hght  and  rendering 
salutaiy  reforms  necessary.  Early  in  the  spring  they  found  grounds 
for  assaulting  the  ministry  in  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  was  accused  by  a  certain  militia  colonel, 
Wardle  by  name,  of  being  influenced  by  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Clark,  in  his 
appointments,  while  her  favour  was  said  to  be  procured  by  money. 
The  scandal  excited  was  great,  and  the  immoral  details  g,,^^!^  ^ 
of  the  story  were  in  everybody's  mouth.  The  inquiry  the  wk» 
made  it  evident  that  Mrs.  Clark's  influence  had  been  ®'^®** 
used,  but  it  was  not  so  clear  that  the  Duke  had  ever  himself  acted 
otherwise  than  conscientiously.  The  majorities  in  his  favour,  how- 
ever, were  so  small,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  resign  his  ofQce,  and 
Sir  David  Dundas  was  appointed  in  his  phice.  Before  long  his 
accuser  was  himself  sued  by  a  tradesman  for  the  price  of  goods  with 
which  he  had  famished  a  house  for  Mrs.  Clark.  This  gave  such  an 
air  of  malice  to  the  charge,  and  displayed  Colonel  Wardle's  desire  for 
purity  in  so  strange  a  light,  that  it  greatly  lessened  the  feeling  against 
the  Duke,  who  was  before  long  restored  to  his  office. 

This  quarrel,  in  addition  to  the  case  of  Lord  Melville,  excited 
attention  as  to  the  general  purity  of  the  administration.  Consider- 
able sums  of  money,  amounting  to  nearly  j£20,000,(X)0,  were  un- 
accounted for.  Nor  did  a  committee  of  inquiry,  though  it  sent  in  its 
report,  throw  much  light  on  the  matter.  But  in  March  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  sale  and  brokerage 
of  office.  Among  other  matters,  attention  was  drawn  to  patronage  in 
India,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  confessed  to  having  pur-  chargM  Against 
chased  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  a  friend  by  a  gift  of  an  JS^i.*'***^* 
Indian  writership.  Lord  Castlereagh's  frank  confession  i^^r. 
induced  the  House  to  resolve  that  no  criminating  resolution  was 
necessary.  Again  in  May  a  fresh  charge  was  brought  involving 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Perceval  also.  They  were  charged  with 
procuring  the  election  of  a  certain  Mr.  Quintin  Dick,  and  of 
afterwards  influencing  his  vote.  They  were  acquitted  by  a  large 
majority.  None  the  less,  Romilly  remarks  in  his  Memoirs,  'Hhe 
decision  of  this  night,  coupled  with  some  that  had  lately  taken 
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place,  will  do  more  towards  dispoBing  the  nation  in  fayonr  of  a 
parliamentarjr  reform  than  all  the  speeches  that  have  been  or  will 
be  made  in  popular  assemblies."  This  question  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  now  again  beginning  to  occupy  the  public  mind.  Though 
still  commanding  majorities,  the  Cabinet  was  not  at  one  with  itself 
and  before  the  year  was  over  the  ministry  had  to  be  reorganized. 

But  meanwhile  the  war  was  proceeding  in  its  course.  The  threaten- 
ing news  from  Austria  which  checked  Napoleon  in  his  pursuit  of 
Opposition  Moore  proved  true.  The  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
iB  oernuT!  &ttack  upou  Spain,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  people  in 
U09.  revolt,  had  strongly  excited  the  feelings  of  Germany. 

Earnest  men  of  all  ranks  had  enrolled  themselves  in  the  secret 
society  known  as  the  Tugendbund,  which  was  shortly  to  show  its 
strength.  The  same  feeling  of  hostility  to  France  had  shown  itself 
in  irresistible  force  in  Austria,  smarting  under  its  repeated  disgraces. 
There  the  Court  and  Government  put  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  regarded  as  a 
military  genius,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  liberty 
of  Europe  rested  with  the  Austrian  arms.  There  was  no  regular 
coalition  formed,  but  Austria  felt  that  it  could  rely  upon  the 
friendship  of  England  (although  still  nominally  at  war  with  it), 
of  Prussia,  where  the  popular  feeling  ran  high,  and  probably  even 
of  Russia.  Armies  numbering  more  than  200,000  men  were  set 
on  foot,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  Austria  declared  war  against 
Bavaria,  an  ally  of  France.  The  generals  left  in  charge  of  Napo- 
leon's army  in  Germany  somewhat  mistook  his  orders,  and  the 
Archduke  succeeded  in  forming  a  partial  concentration  of  his  troops 
and  occupying  RatiBbon.  The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  on  the  field 
soon  changed  the  fietce  of  affairs.  A  series  of  battles  was  fought; 
the  left  wing  of  Charles's  army  was  separated  from  the  right,  and  his 
forward  advance  entirely  frustrated  by  defeats  at  Abendsbei^  (April 
20),  Eckmiihl  (April  21),  and  Ratisbon  (April  22).  Napoleon  again 
advanced  to  Vienna.  But  there  he  found  the  Archduke  Charles  still 
fronting  him  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube,  and  the  great 
bridge  which  crosses  the  river  at  Vienna  broken  down.  Near  that 
city  the  course  of  the  Danube  is  divided  by  an  island  called  Lobau, 
abo^t  .three  miles  in  length.  Napoleon  constructed  bridges  at  the 
island,  and  brought  his  army  across  them  into  the  level 
Atpwn.  called  the  Marchefeldt  on  the  northern  side.    There  was 

liar  M.  iM».  i^yy^x,  the  great  battle  of  Aspem.  Victory  dedaied  for 
neither  party,  and  Napoleon  found  himself  in  an  awkward  situation. 
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river  had  risen,  and  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  Austrians,  had 
away  the  bridge,  and  be  was  thus  cut  off  from  reinforcements. 
Ltrived  to  get  back  to  Lobau,  and  there  awaited  bis  opportunity. 

position  was  indeed  precarious.     The  secret  societies  had 

themBelves,  and  a  partisan  insurrection  had  broken  out  under 
j1  Schill  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  Saxony  and  West- 
.     It  was  premature,  and  without  much  difficulty  suppressed. 
I'yrolese  too,  headed  by  Andrew  Hofer,  an  inn-  Eevoit  of 
r  of  the  valley  of  Passeyr,  had  burst  into  revolt ;  **•  *y«>»«"- 
\    Bavarians  which  marched   to   suppress  them   had   been 
L   back.      Again   and   again  in    the    mountain   passes   they 
atered  and  defeated  both  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops, 
evolt  was  unsuppressed,  when  Napoleon  determined  to  break 
his  difficult  position.     In  July,  while  pretending  to  build  a 
7e  bridge  across  the  river,  he  brought  his  army  rapidly  across 
a  temporary  structure.    The  Archduke,  who  had  expected  to 
:  the  French  while  crossing,  had  now  to  fight  another  pitched 
,  and  two  vast  armies,  numbering  together  be-  g^^,^, 
L   300,000  and  400,000  men,   encountered    each  wagrun. 

upon  the  tableland  of  Wagram.      The  French  '"^  ••  "*•' 
d  a  hard- won  victory.    The  Archduke  was  pursued  to  Zmaim, 
!oravia,  and  there  an  armistice  was  made  which  p,,^^,^^, 
ed  subsequently  into  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  signed  Titna*. 
le  14th  of  October,  by  which  fresh  territory  was  ®"**  ^*'  "'*• 
&om  Austria  for  the  advantage  of  Bavaria,  France,  and  Russia ; 
dngdom  of  Spain  was  recognized  ;  the  insurgents  of  the  Tyrol 
ted,  and  a  further  pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Continental 
im  given.    The  close  of  the  yeat  was  marked  by  a  still  further 
f  wickedness  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  a  'stronger  proof  of 
completely  he  had  deserted  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
he  6th  of  December  he  divorced  his  wife  Josephine,  and  entered 
negotiations,  which  were  completed  the  following  year,  for  his 
iagewith  Maria  Louisa,  an  Austrian  princess, 
tie  annistice  of  Zmaim  was  entered  into  on  the  12th  of  July, 
he  27th  of  that  month,  the  very  day  on  which  the  news  of  the 
istice  reached  England,  a  great  expedition  left  for  the  mouth  of 
Scheldt,  for  the  English  ministry  had  not  deceived  the  hopes  of 
A-ustrians,  and  were  determined  to  undertake  what  _.   _  , . 
'  hoped  would  prove  a  diversion  in  their  favour,   expediuon. 
this  purpose  all  the  strength  of  England  was  to  be  ^^  "**' 
iloyed.    40^000  soldiers  were  to  be  carried  across  in  400  trans - 

«,  MOM.  |2   ij 
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ports  under  the  charge  of  no  less  than  245  armed  vessels.  Yet,  great  as 
was  the  effort,  the  commonest  precautions  were  neglected.  Although 
it  was  well  known  that  the  climate  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  was  pestiferous,  the  medical  officers  were  not  consulted,  none 
of  the  proper  medicines  were  sent,  and  the  force  was  accompanied,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  surgeon-general,  by  pnly  one  hospital  ship. 
Moreover,  the  pomp  and  publicity  with  which  the  expedition,  which 
was  intended  to  be  secret  was  prepared  deprived  it  of  much  of  its 
value ;  and  lastly.  Court  and  ministerial  favour  secured  the  conmiand 
for  Lord  Chatham,  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  a  man  wholly 
unfitted  for  an  important  command.  At  length,  after  much  delay 
caused  by  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
service,  tiie  fleet  set  sail.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  best  officers  of 
the  army  that  Antwerp  might  have  been  at  once  secured  by  a  coup  d^ 
mamy  yet  it  was  determined  to  proceed  more  regularly  and  with 
deliberation ;  and  Flushing  (which,  as  the  dykes  had  been  cut,  was 
nuunc  takoL  regarded  as  impregnable)  was  taken  in  two  days  after  the 
^vg.  16.  arrangements  for  the  attack  had  been  completed.    It 

was  not  tiU  the  21st  of  August  that  Lord  Chatham  began  to  think  of 
moving  towards  Antwerp.  But,  as  by  that  time  the  enemy's  squadron 
had  been  withdrawn  up  the  river  to  the  city,  and  the  intermediate 
fortresses  had  been  so  strengthened  as  to  render  the  advance  difficult, 
absolutely  nothing  further  was  even  attempted.  The  army  was  kept 
lying  in  the  plague-stricken  swamps  of  Walcheren.  Fever  began  to 
make  fearful  ravages.  On  the  29th  Chatham  wrote  home  that  he 
could  do  no  more — that  already  3000  of  the  troops  were  sick.  By 
September  11,000  men  were  stricken,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
army  was  ordered  home.  Lord  Chatham,  taking  with  him  as  many 
of  the  sick  as  he  could,  accompanied  it.  15,000  men  were  left  till 
the  end  of  the  year.  Though  the  fever  still  spread  with  fearful 
rapidity,  the  only  remedy  supplied  was  a  quantity  of  Thames  water, 
which  was  constantly  sent  out.  The  roofs  of  the  huts  had  fallen  in, 
the  men  were  removed  to  the  churches,  and  the  churches  proved 
damp  and  worse  than  the  roofless  huts.  At  last  100  bricklayers  were 
sent  &om  England  to  repair  the  huts ;  the  bricklayers  were  speedily 
themselves  in  hospital  The  death  rate  was  now  200  or  300  a  week ; 
and  so  terrible  was  the  effect  of  the  fever,  that  before  the  next  June,  of 
the  40,000  troops  sent  out  35,000  had  been  in  hospital  Nor  did  this 
great  folly  produce  the  smallest  effect  on  the  general  war.  Even  had 
the  expedition  not  been  so  delayed  that  the  Austrian  armistice  was 
already  signed  when  it  sailed,  it  could  have  done  no  good.  Napoleon 
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(elf  wrote  of  it,  '^  Before  six  weeks,  of  the  16,000  troops  which  are 
le  Isle  of  Walcheren  not  1600  will  be  left,  the  rest  will  be  in 
ItaL  The  expedition  has  been  undertaken  under  fedse  ezpecta- 
3  and  planned  in  ignorance.'' 

''hile  wasting  their  strength  in  this  idle  display,  the  ministry  were 
Lg  taught,  had  they  been  willing  to  learn,  where  English  forces 
ht  have  been  wisely  employed.  In  Portugal,  Wellesley,  on  taking 
command,  had  marched  against  Soult  in  the  north,  ^^q^^. 
brought  his  army  across  the  Douro  in  face  of  the  ▼ictoriom  in 
nch,  who  were  occupying  Oporto,  had  recaptured  ^®'*"**^ 
b  city,  and  driven  Soult  to  a  desperate  retreat.  By  extraordinary 
3ur  and  good  fortune,  Soult,  though  there  were  traitojs  in  his 
ip,  contrived  to  extricate  his  army,  but  Portugal  was  free.  And 
llesley,  victorious  in  the  north,  and  deceived  by  the  constant 
(6  information  of  the  Spaniards  as  to  the  weakness  of  his  enemies, 
ermined  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  other  French  army  which 
B  threatening  Portugal  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  He  was  there 
apt  with  the  Spanish  army  under  Cuesta,  an  old  man  of  crabbed 
aper  and  of  great  self-conceit  Victor's  army  fell  back  before  the 
dancing  English  &om  Talavera  behind  the  Alberche  river. 
By  this  march  Madrid  was  threatened,  and  Joseph  collected  for  its 
fence  the  troops  of  Victor,  Sebastian!,  and  his  own  guard,  amount- 
g  to  about  60,000  men.  As  Wellesley  had  with  him  less  than 
>,000  English  txoops,  and  as  he  could  place  no  reliance  weiiMi«y 
)on  the  Spaniards' of  Cuesta  though  they  were  nearly  JJJJ]^ 
^,000  in  number,  it  was  a  bold  resolve  to  march  against  ic«Iti<l 
ictor.  But  Wellesley  was  ignorant  of  the  extreme  danger  of  his 
ovement.  Constantly  misinformed  by  the  Spaniards,  he  believed 
Quit's  army  in  Castile  and  the  plain  of  the  Douro  to  consist  of 
30ut  16,000  men ;  in  reality  it  was  more  than  60,000  strong.  With 
lese  it  was  possible,  collecting  them  at  Salamanca,  to  cross  the 
lountains  separating  the  plains  of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  to  pass 
etween  Wellesley's  troops  and  Portugal,  and  thus  placing  him  between 
vfo  armies,  each  virtually  superior  to  his  own,  entirely  ruin  him. 
gnoiant  as  yet  of  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  Wellesley  could 
Lot  believe  that  he  should  be  kept  tininformed,  nor  could  he 
)elieve  that  the  Spanish  troops  supplied  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the 
nountains,  and  restrain,  or  at  least  cheeky  Soulf  s  movements,  would 
^ve  ground  without  stnking  a  blow;  nor,  before  entering  on  his 
enterprise,  could  he  have  conceived  that  his  army  would  have  been 
iystematically  kept  without  food.    It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
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greatest  difficulty  was  found  in  procuring  rations,  which  often  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  few  handfiils  of  grain,  while  the  Spanish  troops 
were  very  feirly  fed.  Victor  and  the  King  had  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion heyond  the  Alberche  stream,  a  little  river  flowing  from  the 
north  into  the  Tagus  above  Talavera.  Beyond  that  stream,  Wellesley, 
when  he  found  how  he  was  treated,  positively  refused  to  move 
Beginning  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  Spanish  troops,  he  urged 
Cuesta  not  to  venture  on  a  forward  movement  without  him ;  but  the 
obstinate  old  man  persisting  in  passing  the  Alberche,  was  roughly 
handled  by  Victor,  and  only  saved  from  the  consequences  of  his 
rashness  by  English  assistance. 

Soult  had  informed  Joseph  of  his  great  plan.  All  the  King  had  to 
do  was  to  remain  quiet,  and  check  the  advance  of  the  English  tiU 
Wellesley  was  caught  in  the  trap.  But  there  was  a  second  Spanish 
army  apparently  threatening  Madrid  from  the  south.  It  might  weU 
be  that  before  Soult's  arrival  the  capital  would  be  lost,  although,  if 
Soult^s  plan  answered,  it  would  be  immediately  regained.  The  King 
could  not  bring  himself  to  bear  even  the  temporary  loss  of  his  capital, 
especially  as  the  hospitals  and  supplies  for  his  army  were  there.  He 
therefore  rashly  listened  to  the  advice  of  Victor,  which  was  contrary 
to  that  of  Jourdan,  his  proper  military  adviser,  and 
Taiavwa.  determined  to  attack  the  English.      The  position  of 

July  28, 1809.  Tslavcra  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  crossing  the 
plain  from  the  river  Tagus  to  a  small  range  of  hills  which  bounds  the 
valley  ;  beyond  this  range  is  a  second  valley  of  about  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  then  come  the  mountains.  The  key  of  the  position  is 
the  highest  of  the  secondary  hiUs,  and  this  Wellesley  occupied.  The 
Spanisurds  he  placed  behind  entrenchments  in  Talavera.  Victor 
made  a  second  error  in  making  two  preliminary  attacks  upon  the 
key  hill.  Though  these  attacks  failed,  he  still  believed  he  could 
carry  the  position,  and  Joseph  gelded  to  his  desire  for  a  general 
engagement  This  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  advance  of 
the  French  light  dragoons  so  frightened  the  Spaniards  that  many 
regiments  at  once  turned  and  fled,  carrying  the  news  down  the  vaUey 
that  the  English  army  was  destroyed.  Such  as  remained  in  their 
strong  position  proved  sufficient  to  hold  it,  and  were  not  seriously 
molested.  The  whole  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  the  English  in 
the  centre  and  left  wing.  At  one  moment  the  centre  was  broken 
through,  and  disaster  might  have  followed  had  not  Wellesley  at  once 
seen  what  was  wanted,  and  sent  the  48th  raiment  down  from  the 
hill,  though  the  fighting  there  was  severe,  and  re-established  the  battle 
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in  the  centre.  An  eztraordinaiy  and  reckless  charge  of  the  23rd 
light  dragoons  across  an  apparently  impassable  ravine,  though  carried 
out  with  the  loss  of  almost  half  their  number,  had  the  effect  of  para- 
lyzing a  whole  division  of  the  French  army,  which  was  attempting  to 
turn  the  English  left  by  the  valley  between  the  hills  and  the 
mountains.  When  the  evening  closed  the  French  had  been  de- 
feated at  all  points,  and  the  English  remained  masters  of  their 
position. 

But  by  that  time  Soult  had  come  almost  unopposed  through  the 
mountains  &om  Salamanca  to  Placentia  and  the  direct  road  to  Portugal 
was  closed.  All  hopes  of  rendering  the  victory  useful  were  therefore 
gone,  and  WeUesley  was  compelled  to  cross  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus, 
and  take  refuge  among  the  mountains.  After  considerable  loss  and 
much  suffering  from  the  abominable  usage  he  endured  from  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  came  to  a  fixed  determination  that  he 
would  never  again  act  in  concert  with  them,  that  henceforward 
his  first  duty  lay  in  saving  Portugal,  from  which,  if  events  favoured 
him,  he  might  ultimately  advance  with  an  English  and  Portuguese 
army,  and  do  for  the  Spaniards  what  they  were  totally  unable  to 
do  for  themselves. 

The  victory  of  Talavera  was  a  great  one,  and  the  English  ministry 
recognized  it  as  such  by  raising  WeUesley  to  the  Peerage  ^^ 
as  Viscount  Wellington.    Nevertheless  it  was  open  to  tiw  vietovy 
the  cavils  of  the  Opposition,  for  it  could  be  truly  urged  **  ^"«>»»'*- 
that  it  had  not  produced  any  permanent  advantage,  and  had  been 
followed  by  a  somewhat  disastrous  retreat.    In  Parliament  some 
Opposition  speakers  even  went  so  far  as  to  urge  that  the  name  of  the 
commander  should  be  omitted'from  the  vote  of  thanks  to  be  given  to 
the  army.    But  it  was  in  fact  the  weak  war  administration  in  England 
which  rendered  it  useless.    Our  resources  had  been  wasted  in  the 
pompous  and  ridiculous  Walcheren  expedition,  and  in  a  second 
expedition,  almost  as  useless,  which  was  despatched  to  Italy,  where 
it  was  unable  to  effect  anything,  and  had  to  withdraw  to  Sicily. 

When  Wellington  withdrew  from  Talavera,  after  waiting  some 
time  on  the  Guadiana,  he  took  up  his  position  in  the  more  northern 
part  of  Portugal,  near  Almeida,  preparing  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  During  his  inactivity  there  the  advance  of  iteBdhvictoriei. 
the  French  was  nearly  unchecked.  They  marched  into  "*»^-  "*•• 
Aragon  and  Catalonia,  and  defeated  an  army  of  60,000  Spaniards 
at  Ocana  (Nov.  20),  thus  throwing  open  the  province  of  La  Mancha, 
and  obtaining  an  opportunity  for  further  advance  into  Andalusia. 
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This  province  was  also  overrun,  with  the  exception  of  Cadiz,  which  wafc 
saved  by  General  Albuquerque.  The  invasion  thus  formed  itself 
into  three  defined  divisions;  an  anny  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  an 
army  for  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Andalusia,  and  an  army 
in  Catalonia,  while  the  King  and  his  Imperial  Guards  formed  an 
army  in  the  centre.  Having  thus  borne  down  all  opposition  in 
Spain,  Napoleon's  intention  was  to  overrun  Portugal  in  the  following 
year.  His  army  for  the  purpose  was  placed  under  the  conunand  of 
Massena,  while  Soult  was  intrusted  with  the  operations  next  in 
importance,  and  directed  against  Cadiz. 

The  assault  which  Wellington  had  been  long  preparing  to  resist 
was  now  to  come.  The  ministers  in  England — ^in  part  despairing  of 
his  success,  in  part  unable  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of  his 
schemes — distinctly  told  him  that  he  must  rely  upon  himself.  But, 
with  extraordinary  steadfastness  and  courage,  he  undertook  the  task. 
Ever  since  the  October  of  the  preceding  year  he  had  foreseen  what 
would  happen;  he  had  known  that  in  all  probability  his  troops 
would  be  outnumbered,  and  that  he  should  be  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  vast  armies  which  Napoleon  might  set  at  motion  against 
*him.  He  had  therefore  designed  a  great  defensive  scheme,  so  that  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst  he  might  still  have  some  place  to  which 
to  retire  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  evacuating  Lisbon.  He  had 
therefore  turned  the  promontory  between  the  Tagus  and  the  sea 
into  a  vast  fortification.  During  the  time  of  his  delay  on  the 
weuington  Guadlana,  and  while  wintering  near  Almeida,  thou- 
fortuestiw  sands  of  Portuguese  workmen  were  turning  the  hills 
JU^tory.  iiito  impregnable  fortresses.  This  great  work,  known  as 
1810.  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  was  threefold.   The  outer  line, 

twenty-nine  miles  in  length,  extended  from  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus 
to  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Zizandra  close  to  Torres  Vedras. 
The  second,  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  which  was  intended 
originally  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  two,  was  from  six  to  ten  miles 
in  rear  of  the  first,  reaching  from  the  Tagus  at  Quintella  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenza.  In  addition  to  this,  a  small  fortification 
was  erected  to  cover  an  embarkation  in  case  the  other  two  lines  were 
forced.  It  enclosed  an  entrenched  camp  and  Fort  St.  Julian,  and 
was  two  marches  in  rear  of  the  first  line.  Time  had  allowed  Wel- 
lington so  to  strengthen  the  first  line  that  it  subsequently  proved 
sufficient  for  all  purposes.  The  General's  great  cares  during  the 
winter  had  been, — ^first,  to  instruct  the  Portuguese  authorities  to 
insist  upon  the  inhabitants  destroying  all  villages,  mills,  and  crops 
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in  the  course  of  the  invswiing  force  when  it  should  appear ;  secondly, 
to  get  the  half-tiained  militia  of  the  country  over  which  he  held 
command  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oblige  the  French  to 
act  in  a  mass  and  prevent  detailed  fighting;  and  thirdly,  so  to 
arrange  his  troops  that  while  spread  abroad,  for  greater  ease  in 
procuring  provisions,  they  should  yet  be  within  easy  distance  for 
concentration.  He  thus  waited,  fully  prepared  to  carry  out  his 
great  scheme  when  Massena  should  think  fit  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
So  determined  was  he  to  adopt  a  waiting  policy,  that  he  even 
allowed  the  great  fortress  of  Oiudad  Eodrigo,  the  key  of  that  part  of 
Spain,  to  be  taken  before  his  eyes.  Meanwhile  he  had  to  listen 
calmly  to  the  assertions  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  that  no 
British  soldier  would  leave  the  Peninsula  but  as  a  prisoner,  and  to 
see  the  City  of  London  addressing  the  throne  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct,  and  protesting  against  conferring  honours  and  distinctions 
on  a  general  who  had  exhibited  nothing  but  useless  valour. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  fell  on  the  11th  of  July.    It  was  not  till  Sep- 
tember that  the  great  attack  began.    Then  Massena,  with  an  army  of 
65,000  men,  set  forward  towards  Lisbon  by  the  valley  of  uaneiub 
the  Mondego,  having  been  informed  by  friendly  Portu-  12^|^J|„^ 
guese  that  the  road  was  easy,  and  that  there  was  no  8«i>t.  isio. 
important  position  between  him  and  Coimbra,'  where  he  believed  he 
could  forestall  Wellington.    An  accident  lost   the  English  com- 
mander the  advantage  that  any  opposition  from  the  fortress  of 
Almeida  might  have  given  him.    The  explosion  of  a  magazine 
rendered  the  capitulation  of  the  fortress  necessary  almost  imme- 
diately.   In  spite  of  Massena's  attempts  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  road 
he  intended  to  pursue,  in  spite  of  the  distance  at  which  some  of  the 
English  troops  were  stationed,  Wellington  contrived  to  collect  his 
army  and  to  place  it  between  Massena  and  Coimbra.    Down  the 
valley  of  the  Mondego  the  march  was  continued.    The  orders  for 
the  destruction  of  the  property  were  carried  out  as  far  as  possible, 
and  crowds  of  wretched  fugitive  peasants  accompanied  the  army.    A 
panic  began  to  spread  in  Portugal.     The  intriguing  regency  did  not 
carry  out  the  orders  for  destruction  with  sufficient  activity.    There 
was  yet  enough  food  left  between  Mondego  and  the  lines  to  supply 
the  French  during  the  ensuing  winter.    To  raise  the  temper  of  the 
country,  and  to  excite  the  people  to  the  voluntary  destruction  of 
their  property,  Wellington  was  compelled  (in  entire  op-  ^^^  ^^ 
position  to  his  original  plans)  to  fight  a  great  battle  with  Bui«co. 
the  advancing  French.    He  selected  the  ridge  of  Busaco,  *****  **'  "^** 
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which  almost  closes  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  jiist  north  of 
Coimbra^  as  his  battlefield.  The  English  and  Portuguese  there 
stood  at  bay,  and  the  French  were  completely  defeated.  The  moral 
effect  was  sJl  that  could  be  desired — ^the  Portuguese  troops  thence- 
forward became  fitting  comrades  for  the  English,  and  the  waning 
trust  of  the  people  was  restored ;  but  as  a  military  operation  it  effected 
nothing.  Massena  found  a  pass  through  the  hills  upon  his  right, 
which  enabled  him  though  beaten  to  continue  his  advance,  and  Wel- 
lington, not  attempting  to  attack  him,  fell  back,  giving  orders  to  the 
Portuguese  militia  to  close  upon  the  French  rear.  Thus  harassed  in  his 
progress,  Massena  arrived  before  the  famous  lines  (of  the  existence 
of  which  he  had  only  heard  five  days  before),  only  to  find  them 
thoroughly  occupied  by  the  English  troops.  Against  the  works  he 
could  do  nothing ;  his  operations  were  in  fact  reduced  to  a  blockade. 
Massena's  object,  therefore,  was  to  feed  his  army  till  reinforcements 
arrived,  Wellington's,  by  closing  up  the  Portuguese  militia  behind 
^^_^^^  the  French  army,  rapidly  to  reduce  it  to  starvation.    The 

retraata.  expected  reinforcements  did  not  come,  and  on  the  14th  of 

^^'  November  Massena,  who  had  lost  upwards  of  30,000 

men  since  he  had  entered  Portugal,  was  obliged  to  draw  off  his  army 
and  begin  a  retrograde  movement ;  he  moved  leisurely,  hoping  to  strike 
another  blow  before  he  finally  withdrew,  but  when  reinforcements 
arrived  for  the  English  he  retreated  with  some  haste  to  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Eodrigo.  The  operations  were  closed  by  the  combat  of 
Sabugal  (April  3, 1811),  where  Massena  was  again  worsted,  and  after 
which  he  finally  withdrew  &om  PortugaL 

While  Massena  was  attacking  Portugal,  Soult  had  been  vigorously 
prosecuting  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  had  there  made  dispositions  which 
would  probably  have  ended  in  its  capture,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
assist  Massena,  for  the  Emperor  was  more  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
regular  warfare  in  Portugal  than  to  complete  his  conquests  in  Spain. 
Portugal  is  assailable  either  by  the  northern  line  from  Salamanca, 
which  Massena  had  followed,  and  which  was  covered  by  the  fortress 
of  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  or  by  a  line  south  of  the  Tagus  through  Estrema- 
dura  and  Alemtejo,  which  is  covered  by  Badajos  and  Elvas.  In  this 
latter  direction  Soult  had  marched ;  the  fruit  of  his  operations  were 
the  victory  of  Gebora  (Feb.  19),  where  the  Spaniards  were  completely 
defeated,  and  the  capture  of  Badajos.  The  two  great  frontier  fortresses 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  were  thus  in  the  hands  of  France.  But 
the  departure  of  Soult  from  Cadiz  encouraged  Graham,  who  com- 
manded the  English  in  that  fortress,  to  attempt  to  drive  Victor,  who 
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Left  in  command,  from  hk  lines.    A  combined  force  of  about 
K)  men  sailed  from  Cadiz  southward,  intending  to  march  upon 
>ack  of  the  French  lines.    Victor,  marching  out  to  defend  them, 
defeated  at  Barosa  (March  5)  by  the  vigour  and  generalship  of 
lam.  La  Pena,  the  Spanish  commander,  as  usual,  adding  nothing 
le  victory,  and  failing  when  the  victory  was  won  to  put  it  to  any 
The  battle  was  however  so  severe  a  threat  that  Soult,  not 
tiing  to  lose  all  the  fruit  of  his  former  arrangements,  withdrew 
a  his  att€u^k  on  Portugal    Yet,  as  both  Badajos  and  Ciudad  Bodrigo 
re  in.  the  hands  of  the  French,  in  the  following  campaign  there  were 
)  scenes  of  operation  of  which  those  fortresses  were  the  centres. 
Che  ministry  in  England  had  at  last  begun  to  feel  some  confidence 
their  general,  but  they  would  have  been  content  with  the  success- 
.  defence  of  PortugaL    Not  so  Wellington ;  his  mind  weiungton'i 
IS  full  of  great  projects  for  the  relief  of  Spain.    The  ^^^  »»«"• 
'o  points  on  which  the  French  pressure  was  strongest  were  Catalonia 
id  Cadiz  ;  and  Wellington,  believing  that  Massena,  although  his 
oops  had  been  again  raised  to  50,000  men,  would  not  be  in  a  fit  state 
T  immediate  action,  had  it  now  in  his  mind  either  to  invest  Almeida 
id  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  betake  himself  with  much  of  his  army  to 
;adajos,  unite  with  the  English  and  Portuguese  troops  there,  and 
ssault  Soult  in  Andalusia ;  or  to  engage  in  a  still  more  magnificent 
.lan,-to  marchhis  anny  right  across  Spain.taking  Madrid  on  theway, 
irhich  would  cut  off  the  resources  of  Soult's  army  and  oblige  it  to 
withdraw,  and  then  upon  the  eastern  coast  to  enter  into  communica- 
ions  with  the  English  troops  at  that  time  in  Sicily,  and,  working  from 
\  new  base  of  operations,  to  attack  the  French  in  Catalonia.     In  either 
case  the  capture  of  Badajos  was  necessary,  as  its  possession  by  the 
French  was  a  constant  threat  to  the  Spaniards  in  Cadiz  and  to  the 
southern  provinces  of  Portugal.    Wellington  therefore,  leaving  the 
blockade  of  Ahneida  in  the  hands  of  Spencer,  went  to  Elvas  to  arrange 
with  Marshal  Beresford,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  that  direction, 
.for  the  siege  of  Badajos.    Before  his  arrangements  were  completed  he 
was  hastily  summoned  again  to  the  north,  where  Massena  had  unex- 
pectedly shown  signs  of  activity,  and  was  moving  to  relieve  Almeida. 
Wellington  was  in  time  to  check  him  at  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Fuentes  Onoro  (May  5),  which  was  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
fortress.    He  tiien  returned  to  superintend  the  more  important 
operation  of  the  siege  of  Badajos.    But  before  he  arrived  jj^^^  ^^ 
the  operations  had  been  interrupted.    Soult  had  ad-  Aibuenk 
vanced  to  succour  his  late  prize,  and  Beresford  had       ^    ' 
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thought  it  necesBOiy  to  fight  a  battle  with  him  at  Albueia.  This 
battle,  one  of  the  bloodiest  ever  fought,  took  place  on  the  16th  of 
May.     The  English  and  their  allies  had  about  30,000  infantry  and 
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2000  cavalry,  but  of  these  only  7000  were  English,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  not  to  be  trusted.  Soult  had  with  him  only  19,000  good 
infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  but  Beresford's  faulty  arrangements 
almost  neutralized  the  superiority  in  forces.  The  English  position 
was  a  ridge,  in  front  of  which  ran  the  Albuera  river.  In  the  centre 
were  the  village  and  bridge  of  Albuera,  through  wliich  ran  the  road 
to  Valverde  over  the  ridge.  •  This  road  being  Beresford's  only 
line  of  retreat,  he  regarded  a  hiH  in  the  centre  which  defended  it 
as  the  key  of  his  position,  and  there  put  his  best  troops,  intrusting 
the  right  to  the  Spaniards  under  Blake.  He  also  neglected  to  place 
any  troops  across  the  river,  and  the  enemy's  movements  were  entirely 
hidden  by  the  wooded  heights  on  that  side.  For  a  direct  attack 
Beresford's  dispositions  were  correct,  but  upon  his  right  a  tableland 
stretched  so  far  back  as  to  command  the  Valverde  road  and  to  look 
along  the  back  of  the  English  position.  Soult  saw  that  by  mastering 
this  height  he  would  cut  off  the  English  from  retreat,  oblige  them  to 
form  a  wholly  new  front,  and  in  all  probability  destroy  them.  He 
therefore  secretly,  under  cover  of  the  hills,  massed  his  troops  upon  his 
own  left,  and  while  a  sufficiently  important  assault  was  made  upon 
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the  bridge  to  attract  Beresford's  attention,  tne  bulk  of  the  French 
army  rapidly  proceeded  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  English 
position  upon  the  tableland.    The  main  point  of  the  battle  was  in  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  this  vantage-ground.    In  vain  Beresford 
entreated  Blake  to  change  his  front  and  cover  the  right.    The  Spanish 
general  insisted  that  the  real  attack  was  upon  the  village.    Beresford 
himself  took  the  command  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  change  of  front 
was  effected,  but  even  then  they  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  move. 
At  length  the  English  second  division  moved  from  the  centre  and 
mounted  the  hill.    But,  brought  too  recklessly  into  action,  they  suf- 
fered much.    Scarcely  a  third  of  the  regiments  remained  standing, 
and  Beresford  was  already  thinking  of  retreat  when  Colonel  Hatdinge 
induced  Cole  with  the  fourth  division,  and  Abercrombie  with  the 
third  brigade  of  the  second  division,  neither  of  whom  had  been  much 
engaged,  to  advance  to  the  rescue.    At  the  head  of  6000  men  Hardinge 
advanced  to  cover  the  hill.    The  crowded  formation  of  the  French, 
who  were  m  column,  impeded  their  movements,,  and  the  advance  of 
the  English  was  so  irresistible,  that  at  length,  unable  to  open  out, 
they  gave  ground,  and  in  the  words  of  Napier,  "  slowly  and  with  a 
horrid  carnage  were  pushed  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to 
the  furthest  edge  of  the  hill,'*  and  at  length  "  the  mighty  mass,  break- 
ing off  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  steep ;  the  rain 
flowed  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood,  and  1800  unwounded  men, 
the  remnant  of  6000  unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  triumphant 
on  the  fatal  hill."    In  four  hours  nearly  7000  of  the  allies  and  8000 
French  were  struck  down.    The  victory  was  however  won,  and  after 
occupying  a  threatening  position  during  the  17th,  on  the  18th  Soult 
marched  away.    The  advantages  of  this  bloody  battle  were  little  or 
none. 

Yet  though  the  battles  of  Fuentes  Onoro  and  Albuera  produced 
little  result,  although  the  French  continued  their  successes  in 
Catalonia,  and  Spain  seemed  entirely  at  their  disposal,  criucai  poiition 
their  position  was  by  no  means  wholly  prosperous.  The  of  the  rtench. 
broken  armies  of  the  Spanish  had  formed  themselves  into  guerilla 
bands,  their  useless  generals  were  superseded  by  daring  partisan  com- 
manders, and  troops  wholly  untrustworthy  in  pitched  battles  proved 
masten.  of  the  art  of  wild  irregular  warfare.  It  was  only  in  large 
masses  that  the  French  were  safe;  yet,  as  Napoleon  always  acted  on 
the  principle  that  war  should  support  war,  and  allowed  only  ;£80,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  armies  in  Spain,  which  at  that  time 
amounted  to  more  than  300,000  men,  the  dispersion  of  the  forces 
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was  an  absolate  necessity  in  order  that  food  might  be  procured.  No 
courier  could  be  despatched  except  under  escort ;  letters  to  Paris 
were  guarded  at  first  by  1400  dragoons,  subsequently  by  3000. 
Moreover,  Joseph  and  the  Emperor  were  not  at  one.  The  Spanish 
King  did  not  wish  to  rule  only  as  the  agent  of  his  brother  in  a  con- 
quered country,  and  at  length  the  vexatious  tyranny  of  Napoleon 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  him,  that  he  went  to  Paris  and  resigned  his 
crown.  He  was  induced  to  take  it  back  again,  but  the  mere  fact  of 
his  visit,  coupled  with  Wellington's  success  and  the  late  victories, 
which  were  complete  if  not  decisive,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  patriots 
and  increased  the  energy  and  number  of  the  gueriUas.  Moreover, 
affairs  in  Europe  were  beginning  to  take  a  turn  which  compelled 
Napoleon  to  act  with  less  vigour  in  the  Peninsula.  His  marriage 
with  the  Austrian  archduchess  was  a  deadly  insult  to  the  Czar,  for 
a  princess  of  whose  house  he  had  previously  been  negotiating ;  the 
Continental  System  was  becoming  almost  unbearable,  coupled  as  it 
was  with  the  French  occupation  of  the  northern  ports  of  Germany  ; 
and  the  addition  of  territory  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  seemed  to 
threaten  a  restoration  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  and  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsitt.  The  estrangement  of  the  Czar  was  becoming 
so  evident  ^at  Napoleon's  mind  began  to  turn  more  and  more  to- 
wards an  expedition  against  Russia.  The  number  of  troops  in  Spain 
was  lessened,  and  first-rate  soldiers  withdrawn  to  give  place  to  new 
conscripts. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  relaxation,  this  year  forms  in  the  opinion  of 
the  great  historian  of  the  war  its  most  critical  period.  For  WeUing- 
posm<m  of  ^on  was  miserably  supplied  from  home,  and  sickness 
weiungtoa.  ^^s  rife  among  his  troops,  so  that  he  could  not  bring 
more  than  8000  men  into  the  field,  while  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, quarrelling  with  him,  frequently  refused  supplies,  and  so 
starved  their  own  troops,  that  instead  of  40,000  soldiers  who  had 
been  available  on  Massena's  advance,  only  19,000  badly-fed  men 
were  now  with  the  army,  and  against  this  weakened  force  a  new 
combination  of  the  French  had  been  arranged.  The  battle  of 
Albuera  had  been  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  siege  of  Badajos. 
Want  of  proper  material  rendered  the  progress  of  the  siege  slow,  and 
Marmont,  who  had  succeeded  Massena  in  command  of  the  army  of 
Portugal,  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  Soult  coming  from  the  south 
to  relieve  it.  Their  junction  was  effected  and  the  siege  was  raised. 
To  all  appearance  therefore  the  battle  of  Albuera  had  been  a  French 
victory,  and  two  armies  instead  of  one  appeared  to  threaten  Portugal 
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by  the  soTithem  line.    Wellington  had  brought  his  troops  down  and 
offered  the  combined  generals  battle  upon  the  Caya.   me  French  re- 
Butjignorant  of  the  weakness  of  the  English,  and  imposed  JJ^Sa^.**"^* 
upon  by  the  confident  front  which  Wellington  with  Jmwisii. 
astonishing  boldness  showed  them,  the  battle,  which  might  easily 
have  been  decisiye  of  the  fiate  of  the  Peninsula,  was  refused  by  the 
French  generals,  and  Soult  moved  southward,  while  Marmont  re- 
turned to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 

This  critical  year  of  1811  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Welling- 
ton. He  had  hoped  that  his  period  of  inactivity  was  over,  that  the 
defensive  might  have  been  changed  to  an  offensive  warfare.  The 
blunders  of  his  subordinates,  the  wretched  jealousies  of  the  Portu- 
guese regency,  and  the  poor  support  he  received  from  home,  had 
rendered  his  efforts  futile.  He  stiU  found  himself  when  the  year 
closed  obliged  to  be  contented  with  preserving  his  defensive  attitude 
in  Portugal.  It  was  even  worse  than  this.  The  French  had  succeeded 
in  completing  the  conquest  of  the  east  of  Spain,  and  the  army  of 
Suchet  had  advanced  as  far  as  Valencia ;  while  in  the  north  Asturias 
and  GkLUcia  had  again  fallen  into  their  hands.  Some  gleam  of  success 
had  indeed  been  visible  in  the  south,  where  HiU  had  checked  Drouet 
in  Estremadura,  and  where  Soult  had  been  beaten  off  in  his 
attack  upon  the  little  fortress  of  TanfiEU  But  the  reoi^anization  of 
the  French  army  (especially  of  the  great  army  of  the  centre),  and 
the  threatened  reappearance  of  Napoleon  upon  the  scene,  rendered 
the  close  of  the  year  one  of  gloom  and  despair. 

Yet  events  were  occurring  in  Europe  which  allowed  Wellington  still 
to  hope.  Already  before  the  end  of  the  year  1810,  the  appropriation 
by  Napoleon  of  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  a  Threatened 
relative  of  Alexander,  had  induced  the  Czar  to  declstre  JJl^cJ^/" 
his  freedom  from  the  Continental  System.  It  had  suMia. 
become  evident  to  him  that,  sooner  or  later,  war  would  be  forced 
upon  him,  and  he  had  entered  into  open  preparations.  Under  one 
pretext  or  another  Napoleon  had  also  been  strengthening  his  troops 
upon  the  eastern  frontier  of  his  dominions,  and  thoi^h  the  forms  of 
friendship  were  still  kept  up,  it  was  plain  that  before  long  the  two 
empires  would  be  plunged  into  hostilities.  During  the  whole  of 
1811  remonstrances  and  recriminations  had  passed  between  the 
courts.  Alexander  had  at  first  intended  to  re-estabHsh  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  where  the  influence  of  Napoleon  was  still  great,  and  to 
begin  offensive  movements.  The  success  of  Wellington  at  Torres 
Vedras  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  him  and  to  his  counsellors 
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the  more  prudent  method  of  attractiiig  the  French  into  the  heart 
of  Russia,  and  of  allowing  the  weather  and  the  natural  difficul- 
ties of  the  country  to  have  their  full  force  as  his  allies.  He  knew 
that,  in  spite  of  the  marriage  of  the  Austrian  archduchess  with 
Napoleon,  he  could  rely  upon  the  Mendship  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna  should  any  opportunity  arise  of  successful  opposition  to 
France.  Prussia  likewise,  since  the  battle  of  Jena,  had  under- 
gone a  complete  though  silent  revolution ;  feudalism  had  been 
almost  destroyed,  the  peasants  given  a  share  in  the  property  of 
the  land,  and  the  bourgeois  at  least  endowed  with  some  degree  of  self- 
government;  the  people  and  the  government  were  absolutely  at 
one.  While  ostensibly  restricted  to  the  treaty  number  of  42,000, 
the  army  had  been  practically  increased  to  150,000  men ;  and,  by  an 
extraordinary  effort  of  patience  and  good  administration,  the  broken 
nation  had  been  re-established.  There,  too,  it  was  certain  that  any 
successful  effort  to  check  Napoleon  would  be  hailed  with  delight 
But  Nftpoleon,  observing  that  Russia  did  not  take  the  initiative,  and 
seeing  that  both  Austria  and  Prussia  were  to  all  appearance  stdll  at 
his  service,  forgetting  the  lesson  which  he  should  have  learnt  from 
Spain,  that  the  enmity  of  the  people  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
enmity  of  the  government,  seemed  irresistibly  led  to  the  war  which 
v^as  to  complete  his  ruin.  In  August  1811  there  took  place  another 
of  those  scenes  which  had  so  frequently  preluded  war.  At  a  public 
meeting  of  ministers  in  the  Tuileries  the  Russian  ambassador  had 
to  undergo  a  violent  attack  from  the  Emperor.  From  that  moment 
aU  Europe  knew  that  the  war  with  Russia  was  determined  on.  It 
was  upon  the  certainty  of  the  approach  of  this  event  and  the  nature 
of  the  French  warfare  in  Spain  that  Wellington  rested  his  hopea 

Marmont*B  army  had  been  moved  for  the  sake  of  procuring  food 
wemagtoai'fl  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  which  was  thus  called 
p*" *2*^  upon  to  support  two  armies,  that  of  the  centre  and  that 
uia.  of  Portugal    Wellington  did  not  believe  that  it  could 

do  this  for  long,  but  while  the  armies  were  there  barring  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus  offensive  movements  of  any  importance  were  impos- 
sible, as  Soult  and  Drouet  occupied  the  south,  and  the  northern  army 
in  Asturias,  capable  of  being  reinforced  by  Maimont,  prevented  action 
in  the  valley  of  the  Douro.  But  meanwhile  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was 
not  itself  within  immediate  reach  of  the  covering  army ;  a  sudden 
attack  and  capture  of  this  fortress  would  almost  certainly  bring 
Marmont  northward  to  save  the  neighbouring  country  and  to  relieve 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus.    Even  a  weak  army  covered  by  the  fortress 
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would  probably  be  able  to  make  good  its  position,  while  Wellington 
himself  marching  southward  might  also  capture  Badajos,  and  thence 
defeat  Soult  and  Drouet  in  Andalusia.  With  infinite  pains  to  avoid 
discovery  he  ripened  his  plan ;  preparations  were  secretly  made  at 
Almeida  and  at  Elvas  for  the  two  sieges,  and  the  first  rapid  blow 
was  successfully  struck,  and  Ciudad  Bodrigo  captured  (Jan.  19). 
It  had  the  effect  expected ;  Marmont  collected  his  troops  at  Sala- 
manca, the  scattered  detachments  of  the  French  were  everywhere 
drawn  in.  Hill's  southern  army  was  moved  towards  the  north,  and 
Wellington  was  sufficiently  strong  to  fight  a  battle  if  necessary. 
Marmont  for  the  present  resigned  the  fortress  and  again  distributed 
his  troops.  Wellington  then  proceeded  to  strike  his  c^pj,^^, 
second  blow.  Leaving  one  division  behind  him,  with  Bodxigo  and 
some  Spanish  troops  and  Portuguese  militia,  he  moved  **^*"- 
southward,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  storming  Badajos  also, 
though  with  fearful  loss  (April  6).  He  acted  with  unusual  skill, 
and  the  charge  against  him  of  having  foolishly  wasted  life  in 
the  siege  proves  upon  examination  to  be  utterly  groundless;  for 
it  was  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  fortress  was  captured 
which  prevented  Soult  £rom  coming  to  its  relief.  But  again  the 
fruits  of  his  success  were  snatched  from  him ;  he  was  unable  to 
follow  out  his  plan  of  driving  Soult  from  Estremadura,  for  he  was 
badly  seconded  by  the  troops  he  had  left  in  the  north ;  Marmont, 
though  somewhat  slowly,  had  begun  to  carry  out  Napoleon's  orders 
to  regsbi  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  to  invade  Portugal,  and  Wellington 
had  to  make  all  haste  back  to  re-establish  his  affairs  there.  His 
rapid  appearance  £rom  the  south  on  Marmont's  flank  compelled  that 
general  to  retreat,  but  the  opportunity  of  a  southern  war  was  over, 
and  the  English  army  was  again  spread  along  the  whole  line  of 
Portugal,  but  with  this  important  advantage  that  the  two  key 
fortresses  of  Spain*  were  now  in  its  hands. 

It  was  as  yet  only  the  spring,  Wellington  had  to  choose  in  which 
.  direction  he  would  arrange  the  ensuing  campaign.    He  wemngton'fl 
determined  to  make  his  attack  on  the  northern  line ;  a  JS^iSwn 
victory  over  Marmont  would  throw  open  the  road  to  •nay. 
Madrid,  and  Soult  would  either  have  to  retire  from  the  south  or  be 
cut  off  from  his  communications.    A  portion  of  his  army  might  in- 
deed be  sent  to  assist  Marmont ;  but  the  harvest  in  the  valley  of  the 
Douro  is  considerably  later  than  in  the  south,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  a  large  additional  number  of  troops  should  be  subsisted  for  ai  , 
least  a  fortnight  to  come.    Thus  for  a  while  he  could  act  against 
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Marmont  alone.  Further  to  secure  Hs  position,  he  strengthened  the 
army  under  Hill  in  the  south,  planned  and  executed  an  extraordinary- 
capture  of  the  French  lines  of  communication  at  Almaraz,  thuis 
rendering  the  intercourse  between  the  two  armies  lengthy,  and  at 
the  same  time  re-established  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  close  to  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  by  which  his  own  communications  with  Hill 
were  rendered  ten  days  nearer.  It  was  thus  against  an  army  of 
about  equal  numbers  with  his  own,  but  isolated  for  the  present  at 
all  events  from  reinforcements,  that  Wellington  advanced.  Sala- 
manca and  its  forts  were  captured,  and  Marmont  fell  back  before  him. 
But  his  advance  was  not  all  triumphant,  Marmont  succeeded 
in  turn  in  obtaining  the  ascendant.  By  a  series  of  clever  move- 
ments he  compelled  Wellington  to  retire,  and  moving  towards  the 
Battle  of  right  flank  of  the  English,  seemed  to  threaten  the  com- 

Baiamaaca.  muuicatious  between  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
'  *  while  he  kept  himseK  in  communication  with  the  central 
army  under  the  king.  Wellington  saw  that  retreat  was  neces- 
sary, and  he  intended  to  return  to  Portugal.  But  Marmont  was 
not  contented  with  this  success.  He  was  eager  to  fight  before 
his  junction  with  the'  king,  and  brought  on  a  battle  beyond  the 
Tonnes,  just  south  of  Salamanca.  The  English  occupied  a  sort  of 
basin  in  a  loop  of  the  river ;  about  the  centre  was  a  hill  called  the 


Battle  of 
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1.  French  left  on  the  ridge 

2.  Pakcnham 
8.  Attack  on  FreiicR.  lett 
4.  Contest  for  the  hiU 


OAlba 


Arapiles ;  round  the  southern  edge  was  a  ridge  which  led  to  the  point 
where  the  road  by  which  the  English  must  retreat  ran.  Marmont, 
hoping  to  envelop  the  English,  sent  forward  his  left  along  the  ridge. 
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Wellington  saw  the  advantage  thus  o£fezecL  Holding  the  Aiapilen 
with  hi3  left,  he  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  advancing  colnnin,  while 
Pakenham  faced  it  upon  the  ridge.  The  French  left  was  thus  entirely 
destroyed,  their  attacks  upon  the  central  hill  were  nnsnccessfoly 
their  confusion  was  increased  by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  who 
was  wounded  early  in  the  day,  and  it  was  only  because  a  Spanish 
garrison  which  should  have  cut  off  their  retreat  across  the  Tonnes 
at  Alba  had  been  withdrawn  without  Wellington's  knowledge  that 
their  army  escaped  destruction.  As  it  was,  Clausel,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Marmont,  was  able  to  bring  off  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
in  safety. 

The  arrival  of  reinforcements  under  Sir  Home  Popham  on  the 
north  of  Spain  had  drawn  a  certain  portion  of  the  French  troops  in 
that  direction,  and  against  a  weakened  and  defeated  ^^„^^  .^ 
army  Wellington  proceeded  in  his  triumphant  advance  tntanicadrM. 
toward  Madrid.  Joseph  again  left  the  dty  and  retreated  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
to  Valencia,  and  with  aU  the  signs  of  wild  rejoicing  the  conqueror 
was  received  in  the  capital  of  Spain.  The  effect  of  the  late  battle 
was  exactly  such  as  had  been  anticipated — ^Eing  Joseph,  acting  as 
commander-in-chief,  ordered  Soult  to  evacuate  Andalusia  and  the 
south.  It  was  in  vain  that  that  general  pointed  out  the  possi- 
bility of  holding  his  position  there,  and  intreated  the  king  to 
come  with  the  other  armies  to  his  rescue :  the  orders  were  peremp- 
tory, and  much  against  his  will  Soult  withdrew  and  effected  a 
junction  with  Joseph  and  Suchet  bi  Valencia.  The  soutl^  and 
centre  of  Spain  thus  seemed  clear  of  enemies,  but  the  hold  of  the 
French  was  as  yet  shaken  only,  not  broken ;  for  in  fGust  though 
Wellington's  march  had  forced  his  enemies  in  two  directions  (Olausel, 
with  the  remainder  of  Marmont's  anny,  having  retired  north, 
while  the  king  withdrew  south-east),  such  were  their  numbers 
that  each  division  became  the  centre  of  an  army  as  powerful  as  his 
own.  Indeed,  the  very  effect  of  his  victoiy  in  drawing  Soult  from 
Andalusia  had  concentrated  a  vast  power  in  Joseph's  hands.  Welling- 
ton was,  however,  aided  by  two  circumstances.  An  expedition  had 
been  sent  to  Sicily  under  Sir  William  Bentinck ;  a  portion  of  it 
under  Maitland  was  landed  at  Alicante,  and  kept  Suchet  and  the 
Catalonian  army  in  play,  while  Sir  Home  Popham  did  the  like  for 
the  army  of  the  north. 

Of  the  two  armies  against  which  Wellington  had  to  contend  by 
far  the  largest  was  the  army  of  Soult  and  the  king,  on  mi  grM*  piaM 
the  south-east.    On  the  other  hand,  Clausel's  forces  were    *'^»«*^ 
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beaten  and  letreatingy  so  that  it  appeared  to  the  general  better  to  leare 
a  detachment  under  Hill  to  cover  Madrid,  while  he  hinmelf  repaired 
with  the  bnlk  of  his  anny  to  strike  a  final  blow  at  Clansel  by  the 
capture  of  Bnigos,  intending  to  retnm  at  once  and  with  lus  whole  com- 
bined forces  fight  a  great  battle  with  Sonlt  and  the  king  before  the 
capital  Again  eyents  occnrred,  upon  which  he  could  scarcely  have 
calculated,  which  thwarted  his  purpose.  TheSpanish  army,  which  had 
been  intmsted  with  the  duty  of  guarding  his  communications  with 
Salamanca  and  of  completing  the  capture  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Douro, 
and  some  English  forces  which  had  been  left  to  assist  it,  were  so  badly 
handled  that  the  retreating  army  was  in  fact  left  unmolested,  while 
extreme  want  of  money  and  political  difficulties  hampered  Wellington's 
own  marclL  Clause^  too,  proved  a  general  of  great  ability ;  his  retreat 
up  the  valley  of  the  Arlanzon  towards  Burgos  was  a  masterpiece  ; 
while,  to  crown  all,  the  resistance  offered  by  Burgos  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  proper  artillery  proved  greater  obstacles  than  had  been 
expected.  The  delay  thus  caused  allowed  the  French  to  recover; 
the  crisis  was  met  with  energy,  fresh  troops  were  poured  across  the 
frontier ;  Souham,  who  took  the  chief  command,  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  force  almost  double  that  of  Wellington ;  and  as  Soult 
began  to  draw  towards  Madrid  from  Valencia,  thus  threatening  the 
jafety  of  Hill,  there  was  no  course  left  but  to  summon  that 
Ha  r«tvM««  general  northward,  and  to  make  a  combined  retreat  xxy- 
t»rwt«^  wards  Salamanca  and  Portugal  It  was  not  the  most 
glorious  passage  of  our  arms.  Want  of  pay  and  some  other  causes 
had  somewhat  slackened  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  though 
no  disaster  occurred,  and  though  the  French  were  more  than  once 
checked,  there  were  scenes  of  wild  disorder  and  insubordination 
which  called  forth  stem  reprimands  from  the  generaL 
This  was  the  last  of  Wellington's  retreats.  Events  in  Europe 
la  lessened  the  power  of  his  enemies ;  while  fighting  for 
his  very  existence  on  the  main  continent  of  Europe, 
Napoleon  could  not  but  regard  the  war  in  Spain  as  a  very  secondioy 
concern,  and  a  great  many  old  and  valuable  soldiers  were  withdrawn. 
The  jealousy  which  existed  between  Joseph  and  the  generals,  and 
the  dislike  of  the  great  generals  to  take  upon  themselves  the  Spanish 
war,  threw  it  into  inferior  hands  for  some  little  while,  and  there  is 
little  more  to  chronicle  than  a  succession  of  hard-won  victories. 
Moreover,  Wellington's  position  was  in  other  ways  much  strength- 
ened; he  had  leseived  from  the  Brazils  full  power  of  action  in 
Portugal,  at  Buigos  he  had  been  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
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lanish  army,  while  the  changoB  in  the  ministry  at  home^  though 
ey  had  deprived  him  of  his  brother's  assistance,  had  yet  been  on 
e  whole  &yoTirable  to  him ;  his  greatness  and  success  had  become 
e  chief  support  of  the  ministry.  He  had,  moreoyer,  by  his  personal 
thority  established  discipline  in  the  Portuguese  army,  had  used  his 
wer  and  influence  to  supply  the  commissariat  and  other  trains,  and 
en  the  Spanish  troops,  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  had 
en  brought  into  something  like  order.  The  whole  active  force  of 
e  French  had  been  reduced  to  197,090  men,  while  Wellington  had 
utrived  to  prepare  200,000  allied  troops  for  the  campaign,  although 

was  chiefly  upon  the  70,000  Anglo-Portuguese  that  he  relied, 
le  English  fleets  covered  the  coast,  and  every  port  thus  became 
little  centre  of  action.  A  vigorous  insurrection  had  arisen  all 
)iig  the  northern  provinces ;  and  it  was  this  more  than  anything 
le  which  decided  Wellington's  course  of  action.  While  leaving 
)op8  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  French  in  the  valley  of  the 
gus,  ho  intended  to  march  northwards,  thus  avoiding  the  obstacles 
sred  by  the  passage  of  the  Douro  and  Carrion,  connect  himself 
th  the  northern  insurgents,  and  directly  threaten  the  communica- 
>ns  with  France,  either  fighting  for  or  turning  every  position  in 
lich  the  king  might  try  to  intercept  him. 

His  movements,  which  had  to  be  effected  with  considerable  secresy, 
ire  well  carried  out ;  the  various  divisions  of  his  army  met  at  Toro 

the  Douro.  As  he  had  expected,  the  French  had  to  fall  back 
fore  him ;  he  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Burgos  and  attempt  to 
fend  the  Ebro.  Their  position  there  was  turned,  and  they  had 
ain  to  fall  back  into  the  basin  of  Yittoria.  This  is  the  plain  of  the 
rer  Zadora,  which  forms  in  its  course  almost  a  right  j^^^^  ^^ 
gle  at  the  south -west  comer  of  the  plain,  which  it  vittori*. 
us  surrounds  on  two  sides.  Acioss  the  plain  and  '"■**»""• 
rough  Yittoria  runs  the  high  road  to  France,  the  only  one  in  the 
ighbourhood  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  retreat  of  the  French 
my,  encumbered  with  all  its  stores  and  baggage,  and  the  accumu- 
:ed  wealth  of  some  years  of  occupation  of  Spain.  While  WeUing- 
a  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  in  front  south  of  the  great  bend, 
d  drove  the  enemy  back  to  the  town  of  Yittoria,  Graham  beyond 
e  town  closed  this  road.  The  beaten  enemy  had  to  retreat  as  best 
I  could  towards  Salvatierra,  leading  behind  all  the  artillery,  stores, 
ggage,  and  equipments. 

The  offensive  armies  of  France  had  now  to  assume  the  defensive 
.d  to  guard  their  own  frontier.    Before  advancing  to  attack  them 
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in  the  mountams,  Wellington  nndertook  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna 
and  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian.     It  was  impossible  for  the  French 


Battle  of 
Vlttoxia. 
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X.V«in  aiiado 

2.  Graham  claeing  {he  higK  CMd , 


any  longer  to  regard  diplomatic  or  dynastic  niceties.  Joseph  was 
superseded,  and  the  defence  of  France  intrusted  to  Soult,  with  whom 
the  king  had  hopelessly  quarrelled.  He  proved  himself 
tbe  pyrraaeg.  worthy  of  the  charge.  A  series  of  terrible  battles  was 
"^*  fought  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  one  by  one  his  positions 

were  forced.  With  fearful  bloodshed,  St.  Sebastian  was  taken,  the 
Bidasoa  was  crossed  (Oct.  7),  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle  fought  and 
won  (Nov.  10),  and  at  length,  in  February,  the  lower  Adour  was  passed, 
Bayon^e  invested,  and  Soult  obliged  to  withdraw  towards  the  east. 

But  by  this  time  events  on  the  other  side  of  France  had  changed 
the  appearance  of  the  war.  Napoleon's  threatened  invasion  of 
Russia  had  taken  place ;  the  defensive  plan  adopted  by  the  Russians 
proved  successful.  The  Emperor  had  himself  hastened  back  to  Paris 
after  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  while  his  ruined  and  broken  army 
struggled  home  through  the  terrible  suffering  of  the  Russian  winter. 
As  Alexander  had  foreseen,  the  reverse  of  the  French  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  defection  at  first  of  Prussia  and  shortly  afterwards 
of  Austria.     The  powers  of  Europe  were  thus  again  formed  in  a 
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NilitioD.  With  such  troope  as  he  could  collect,  Napoleon  had 
airied,  in  the  sommer  of  1813,  to  the  very  fnrtheBt  confines  of 
eimanj,  and  fought  the  great  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen, 
ut  the  flower  of  his  troops  had  been  lost  in  Russia,  his  armies 
ere  no  longer  what  they  had  been.  His  enemies  in  vast  numbers 
igan  to  gather  round  him.  Though  victorious  at  the  gigantic 
itde  of  Dresden  (Aug.  24,  1813),  he  was  unable  to  make  a  final 
and  against  the  vast  armaments  of  the  coalition.  Several  of  his 
mtenants  were  defeated,  and  at  length  (Oct  19),  the  battle  of 
sipzig,  after  three  days  of  fighting,  ended  in  his  complete  defeat.  It 
said  that  on  the  two  sides  the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
10,000  men.  The  victorious  allies  swept  onwards,  and  just  at  the 
ose  of  the  year  1813  entered  France.  The  spring  of  the  following 
iar  was  occupied  by  the  brilliant  campaign  in  which  -Napoleon 
:erted  all  his  genius  in  vain  to  check  the  huge  masses  of  the 
vaders.  While  Wellington  was  making  good  his  position  in  the 
uth  of  France,  in  spite  of  the  ability  which  he  displayed.  Napoleon 
EU9  being  constantly  driven  backward  upon  the  east.  The  effect  could 
It  but  be  felt  by  tiie  southern  army,  and  Soult  deserves  great  credit 
r  the  skill  with  which  he  still  hald  at  bay  the  victorious  English, 
e  was  however  defeated  at  Orthes  (Feb.  27),  lost  Bordeaux 
£arch  8),  and  was  finally  driven  eastward  towards  Toulouse,  intend- 
g  to  act  in  union  with  Suchet,  whose  army  in  Catalonia  was  as  yet 
ibeaten.  On  the  heights  upon  the  east  of  Toulouse,  for  Wellington 
A  brought  his  army  across  the  Qaionne,  was  fought,  with  some- 
iiat  doubtful  result,  the  great  battle  of  Toulouse.  The  ^^^  ^ 
ctory  has  been  claimed  by  both  parties ;  the  aim  of  toviosm. 
e  English  general  was  however  won,  the  Qaronne  ' 

»  passed,  the  French  position  taken,  Toulouse  evacuated  and 
cupied  by  the  victors.  The  triumph  such  as  it  was  had  cost  the 
stors  7000  or  8000  men,  a  loss  of  life  which  might  have  been  spared, 
r  Napoleon  had  already  abdicated,  tod  the  battle  was  entirely  use- 
fi.  This  was  the  last  action  of  the  Peninsula  War,  in  which, 
;er  years  of  steadfast  resistance,  the  English  had  at  length  tri- 
iphantly  swept  the  French  from  the  Peninsula,  and  done  their 
11  share  in  the  great  events  which  temporarily  closed  the  career  of 
ipoleon. 

The  n^otiations  which  had   terminated  in  the  abdication  of 
ipoleon  had,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  been  Loiigt«i«« 
cried  on  by  the  same  ministry  which  had  had  the  2^'^*' 
ty  of  conducting  the  war.    The  Tory  party  which  p~<y. 
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the  Frencli  Revolution  and  the  policy  of  Pitt  had  called  into 
ezifitence,  robbed  of  the  better  and  more  liberal  elements  which 
the  presence  of  Pitt  himself  and  his  friends  had  introduced  into 
it,  had  succeeded  in  spite  of  its  defects  and  of  various  opportunities 
for  a  change  in  continuing  its  hold  upon  the  Qovemment.  There 
was  at  first  one  important  member  of  it  who  kept  up  something 
P^Ufljof  of  the  views  of  Pitt.    This  was  Canning,  the  Foreign 

OMudBf.  Minister.    But  the  presence  of  so  incongruous  an  ele- 

ment tended  rather  to  the  weakness  than  to  the  strength  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  in  the  present  crisis  of  Europe  h^ 
views  were  such  as  to  render  him  the  most  efficient  minister.  Castle- 
reagh,  a  man  of  narrower  views  and  of  much  inferior  talent,  acted  as 
War  Minister.  Between  him  and  Canning  a  strong  antagonism 
arose.  Canning's  errors  were  those  of  a  liberal  and  noble  mind.  He 
was  anxious  to  see  the  Spaniards  cany  out  their  insurrection  as  much 
as  possible  by  their  own  means,  and  the  wish  led  him  to  believe  the 
false  tales  of  their  patriotism  and  resources  with  which  the  braggart 
spirit  of  the  Spaniards  supplied  him.  This  credulity  was  strengthened 
by  the  reports  of  Mr.  Frere,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Peninsula  as 
ambassador,  and  he  was  thus  induced  to  misapply  the  wealth  of 
England,  and  to  misuse  the  opportunities  which  his  position  as 
Foreign  Minister  gave  him,  so  as  seriously  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
Wellington.  His  desire  for  the  political  regeneration  of  Spain  blinded 
him  somewhat  to  the  military  necessities  of  the  time,  which  required 
that  our  general  should  be  invested  with  almost  absolute  authority, 
and  the  arrangement  of  political  matters  postponed  till  after  the 
favourable  conclusion  of  the  war.  But  though  he  thus  not  un- 
ff^m.t,,'.  frequently  threw  obstacles  in  Wellington's  way.  Canning 

quRiA  irixb,  by  uo  meaus  approved  of  the  inefficient  administration 
CMttwtatfL  ^£  Castlereagh,  and  the  constant  starvation  of  the 
military  side  of  the  Peninsula  War.  So  fiEur  had  the  quarrel  with 
the  War  Minister  extended  that  Canning  had  contrived,  not  perhaps 
.  Ro  openly  and  straightforwardly  as  could  be  wished,  to  extort  from  the 
Prime  Minister  a  promise  that  Lord  Castlereagh  should  be  removed 
from  his  responsible  situation,  failing  which  he  declared  that  he 
would,  himself  withdraw,  ffis  support  was  so  necessary  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that  he  had  persuaded  him  to  remain  in  office.  But 
Canning  had  throughout  privately  expressed  the  strongest  disappro- 
bation of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  when  its  failure  became 
known,  and  when  inquiries  upon  the  subject  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that,  while  sitting  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  Castlerea^^h,  he  had 
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en  iu  fact  intriguing  for  his  diamifwal,  the  quairel  came  to  a  point 
laip  words  were  exchanged  between  the  ministers,  and  the  con- 
][nenc6  was  a  duel  (Sept  22),  in  which  Canning  was  slightly 
)Qnded.  It  was  of  course  impossible  for  the  antagonists  to  serve 
ager  in  the  same  ministry.  They  both  resigned,  and  their 
ample  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  failing 
alth  had  from  the  first  rendered  him  unfit  for  his  position, 
d  whose  weakness  was  exhibited  in  allowing  so  grave  a  quarrel 
spring  up  within  the  limits  of  his  Cabinet  It  became  necessary 
reconstitute  the  ministiy,  and  after  a  fruitless  negotiation  with 
)rds  Grey  and  Qrenville — ^with  so  little  reality  in  it  ^^^^nrtnicttoB 
at  Qrev  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  come  ttr«k«BiiiiiMqr< 
London  on  the  subject — ^Perceval,  who  had  long 
en  the  most  important  person  in  the  Cabinet,  assumed  the 
tminal  direction,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  latdy  been  serving 
ambassador  in  Spain,  where  he  had  superseded  Mr.  Frere,  was 
iuced  to  accept  the  ministry  of  foreign  afhirs.  Lord  Castlereagh 
18  succeeded  by  Lord  Liverpool  at  the  War  Office,  with  Lord 
klmerston  as  under  secretary.  The  reconstruction  of  the  ministry 
side  no  difference  in  its  general  tendencies.  The  introduction  of 
)rd  WeUesley  was  indeed  a  slight  improvement;  he  entered  the 
Lnistry  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Ips  brother's  views  in 
e  Peninsula.  This  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  he  did,  but  he  was 
nstantly  thwarted  by  the  mediocre  men  with  whom  he  was  joined, 
id  with  whom  he  was  never  able  to  work  comfortably.  By  far  the 
lest  and  best  writer  in  the  Cabinet,  his  despatches  were  constantly 
Lticised  and  altered.  His  colleagues  could  not  understand  the 
eatness  of  the  openings  afforded  in  the  Peninsula,  and  after  two 
»ars  of  office  he  withdrew  (Feb.  19,  1812).  The  opportunity 
curred  in  a  great  ministerial  crids  caused  by  the  renewed  insanity 
the  King,  which  it  was  believed  must  have  produced  Oi&tinuti<m 
change  of  ministry.  The  Regent,  however,  retained  SSTtrySi 
X.  Perceval  in  office,  and  upon  his  death  Lord  Liverpool  usr. 
as  called  to  succeed  him,  and  continued  in  office  till  1827,  so  that 
.  fact  from  the  fsdl  of  the  Grenville  ministry  to  that  date,  though  with 
me  change  in  the  ^enrnwuX^  there  was  a  continuance  of  the  Tory  rule. 
In  November  1810  the  King,  who  had  never  thoroughly  got  over 
le  £edlure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  the  disgrace  of  Lord 
hatham  and  the  Duke  of  York,  was  stiU  further  shaken  j^^^^ 
jT  the  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  before  long  it  uw  xing 
speared  that  he  had  become  hopelessly  insane.    After 
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seyeial  proiogatioiui  it  was  resolved  (December  20)  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  supply  the  existing  defect  in  the  organization 
of  Gh>Temment.  A  precedent  for  the  action  of  the  ministry  was 
drawn  from  Pitt's  conduct  under  similar  circumstances  in  1788.  It 
was  determined  to  reproduce,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form, 
fte  BtftMf  *^®  restrictions  then  laid  upon  the  power  of  the  Regent. 
Bin.  But  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 

Feto.  uiL  tabmit  to  these  restrictions,  and  induced  his  brothers 
to  join  in  a  protest  against  them.  Nor  did  the  Opposition  fail  to  see 
the  probable  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  them  from*  a  more 
unlimited  r^ncy;  they  regarded  it  as  certain  that  Qrenville  and 
Grey  would  be  called  to  office,  and  they  had  no  wish  to  curtail  the 
power  of  the  Crown  when  wield^  by  men  ready  to  rectify  the  mis- 
management under  which  they  thought  the  country  was  suffering. 
But  their  hopes  were  destined  to  be  speedily  extinguished.  In  spite 
of  his  protest  the  Bill  restricting  the  Regent  was  passed  (Feb.  5), 
and  the  Prince  took  the  oaths  before  the  Privy  Council.  He  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  better  to  continue  the 
present  ministry,  for  a  personal  quarrel  had  arisen  between  him  and 
his  Whig  Mends.  He  had  requested  Grenville  and  Grey  to  draw  up 
a  reply  to  addresses  from  the  two  Houses  which  had  been  presented 
to  him  in  January.  They  had  found  considerable  difficulty  in  com- 
plying with  his  request,  for  Grenville  had  been  a  member  of  Pitt's 
ministry  when  he  restricted  the  regency  in  1788,  while  Grey  then 
as  now  was  a  member  of  the  Opposition ;  but  by  careful  suppression 
of  the  difficulties,  a  reply  was  drawn  out  and  submitted  to  the  Prince. 
Such  a  compromise  was  not  what  he  had  expected ;  he  summoned  his 
friend  Sheridan  to  assist  him  in  critidsing  the  reply.  The  paper  was 
returned  with  pungent  and  witty  marginal  remarks,  and  a  wholly 
different  form  of  reply  suggested.  The  Whig  Lords  took  umbrage  at 
the  levity  and  rudeness  of  the  Prince,  and  did  not  refrain  from  express- 
ing their  anger,  a  line  of  conduct  which,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  of  such  selfish  and  merely  personal  politics  as 
the  Prince,  was  warmly  resented.  Moreover,  the  flattery  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  adhesion  to  him  of  his  brothers,  who  wished  for  the 
p^eTti  continuation  of  the  Perceval  ministry,  together  with  the 
aniaiitry  falsely  hopeful  reports  of  the  physicians,  which  led  him 

MiitiBm«4.  ^  think  that  his  regency  would  be  a  short  one,  induced 

him  to  accept  the  situation ;  and  immediately  after  having  taken  the 
oaths  he  declared  his  intention  to  retain  Mr.  Perceval.  Although  at 
first  expressing  his  dislike  to  his  ministers,  before  long  entirelv  won 
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ir  by  their  courtly  langoage,  he  began  to  speak  of  his  old  Mends 
^^  the  wicked  politicians.'*    The  regency  was  at  first  fixed  for  one 
ir  only.    At  tiie  end  of  that  time,  that  is,  in  February  1812,  after 
3w  more  overtures  to  the  Whig  Lords  to  fonn  a  coalition  with  his 
ssent  ministiy,  which  he  must  have  known  was  impossible,  the 
nee  allowed  the  ministry  to  continue  as  before,  Oastlereagh  being 
dmitted  to  office,  and  Lord  Sidmouth  becoming  President  of  the 
unciL    The  joy  of  Mr.  Perceval  at  the  happy  issue  of  ft„Btiriiinfiim  irf 
\  afair  was  proportionate  to  the  fear  he  had  felt  at  the  vx.  p«i«6vaL 
►ught  of  losing  office ;  but  it  was  destined  to  be  short-  ***'  **"' 
dd,  for  on  the  11th  of  May,  as  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  assassinated  by  a  lunatic-  of  the  name  of  Bellingham. 
iLgain  there  was  much  negotiation,  and  an  attempt  to  introduce 
rd  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  to  the  ministry.    Of  Lord  Liv«rpo«i 
irse  they  could  not  serve  with  Castlereagh;  they   «n^«'»«ni«'. 
re  then  asked  to  form  a  ministry  with  Qrenville  and  Grey,  but 
ise  Lords  objected  to  the  Peninsula  War,  to  which  Wellesley  was 
dged.    Grenville  and  Qrey  then  attempted  a  ministry  of  their 
n,  but  quarrelled  with  Lord  Moira  on  the  appointments  to  the 
»usehold ;  and  as  an  American  war   was  threatening,  and  the 
nistry  had  already  given  up  their  Orders  in  Council  (one  of  the 
.ef  causes  of  their  unpopularity),  the  B^ent,  rather  than  remain 
iger  without  a  ministry,  intrusted  Lord  Liverpool  with  the  premier- 
.p,  with  Castlereagh  as  his  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  old  ministry 
nained  in  office. 

Before  the  day  of  triumph  of  this  ministry  arrived,  while  Napoleon 
B  still  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  the  success  of  Wellington 

yet  uncertain,  England  had  drifted  into  war  with   ^  ^ 
nerica.    It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  useless  war  Ainerie&. 
ght  not  have  been  avoided  had  the  ministers  been  ***'  "^*' 
m  of  ability.    It  arose  from  the  obstinate  manner  in  which  the 
ivemment  clung  to  the  execution  of  their  retaliatory  measures  against 
ance,  regardless  of  the  practical  injury  they  were  inflicting  upon  all 
utrals.     The  causes  of  irritation  have  already  been  mentioned, 
nerica,  adopting  the  policy  of  England,  had  proceeded  to  retaliate; 

embargo  was  laid  upon  trade  both  with  England  and  France, 
d  commercial  relations  with  Europe  practically  broken  ofiEl  An 
tempted  arrangement  between  the  two  countries  in  1809  had  pro- 
iced  but  little  result.  But  though  foreign  trade  had  diminished, 
e  demand  for  home  manufactures  in  America  had  largely  increased; 
e  populations  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  were  therefore 
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satiBfied  with,  the  existing  state  of  things  and  decidedly  aveise  to  war, 
with  its  certain  expenditure  and  prpbable  injury  to  their  manufac- 
tures. In  the  South  the  case  was  different.  Without  manufactures 
to  supply  the  loss  sustained  by  the  restricted  export  of  their  tobacco 
and  sugar,  not  in  immediate  contact  with  English  territory,  as  were 
the  Northern  States,  and  led  by  an  aristocratic  and  slave-owning 
race,  the  Whites  of  the  South  were  inclined  to  war.  The  Presidents 
were  Virginians,  the  Southerners  had  a  superiority  in  Congress,  and 
in  May  of  1812  it  became  plain  that  war  must  result  unless  the 
Orders  in  Council  were  repealed.  But  England  was  in  confusion 
owing  to  the  assassination  of  Perceval,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  June,  when  war  had  been  already  declared,  that  Brougham's  motion 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Orders  was  carried.  The  concession,  awk- 
wardly made  in  the  face  of  the  American  threats,  came  too  late. 
The  Americans  had  already  made  up  their  minds,  and  planned  an 
invasion  of  Canada. 

It  was  a  war  without  great  events.  The  attempts  of  the  Amed- 
chMMi«of  cans  upon  Canada  foiled.  Here  and  there  a  alight 
tti«  wmr.  success  attended  the  English  arms,  and  the  deep  anger 

of  our  enemies  was  moved  by  the  irksome  blockade  of  their  coast, 
and  the  employment  of  the  savage  Indian  tribes  as  our  allies.  But 
if  fairly  successful  on  land,  the  English  were  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment thoroughly  worsted  upon  the  sea.  Ship  after  ship  was  taken 
by  the  American  frigates.  Nor  was  it  till  our  commanders  consented 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  classification  of  the  two  navies  was 
wholly  different,  and  that  an  American  frigate  was  in  tonnage  and 
weight  of  metal  a  match  for  an  English  fifty-gun  ship,  that  these 
disasters  were  brought  to  an  end.  It  was  an  additional  blow  to  the 
pride  of  England  that  the  sailors  by  whom  her  ships  were  defeated 
were  largely  drawn  from  her  own  people.  From  the  wretchedness 
prevalent  in  England,  from  high  taxes,  commercial  difficulties,  and 
the  severe  laws  of  impressment,  men  fled  for  refuge  to  America; 
and  it  ib  said  that  as  many  as  16,000  Englishmen  were  serving  on 
board  the  American  fleet. 

The  war  was  really  so  causeless  and  so  prejudicial  to  the  succesB 
AttMBpitd  of  the  allies  in  Europe,  that  tiie  Emperor  of  Russia 
n^gotuttoaa.  attempted,  in  1813,  to  bring  it  to  a  dose  by  media- 
tion, and  although  his  offer  was  declined,  a  n^^tiation  was  entered 
into  at  Ghent  which  ultimately  proved  successfuL  But  before  the 
negotiators  advanced  far  in  their  labours  the  war  threatened  to 
assume  a  more  serious  character.      On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  io 
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the  south  of  France,  a  considerable  number  of  the,  English  troops 
were  embarked  at  Bordeaux  direct  for  America,  without  even  being 
allowed  to  return  home,  and  increased  energy  began  to  show  itself 
in  all  directions.    A  large  fleet  under  Bear- Admiral  Cockbum,  and 
a  body  of  troops  under  General  Boss,  were  despatched  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  water  was  made  upon 
Washington,  the  Federal  capitaL    The  success  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  complete,  was  stained  by  the  destruction  of  oaptnr*  oc 
all  public  property,  offices,  and  buildings  in  the  city.  WMiiin«ton. 
An  outcry  was  raised,  not  only  in  America  but  in  Europe,  at 
what  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  vandalism.    It  is  said  that  the 
English  Government  had  ordered  it  as  a  retaliation  for  the  bar- 
barities, of  the  Americans  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  as  it  is 
confessed  that  private  property  was  scrupulously  spared,  it  may 
well  be  a  question  whether  in  &ct  such  a  destruction  of  national 
property  is   not  a  better   manner  of   exhibiting  the   severity  of 
war  than  the  destruction  of  private  property  which  so  constantly 
attends  it. 

The  capture  of  Waahington  was  followed  by  other  expeditions  of 
a  like  nature  with  less  satisfactory  results.  Large  and  systematic 
operations  against  a  continent  are  at  all  times  difficult,  and  certainly 
they  were  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  English  ministry  as  then 
constituted.  They  relapsed  into  all  the  old  errors  of  the  American 
War,  and  the  military  operations  were  reduced  to  mere  piratical 
excursions.  An  effort  was  indeed  made  upon  the  only  side  where 
%  base  of  operations  existed,  but  on  so  small  a  scale  and  so  badly 
lirected  as  to  be  entirely  useless.  A  combined  attack  by  land  and 
water  was  arranged  against  Plattsburg  upon  Lake  Champlain.  The 
lilatoriness  of  the  commander,  Sir  Qeorge  Prevost,  allowed  the 
lotilla  to  begin  the  fight  unaided ;  it  was  completely  beaten,  and  its 
lestruction  putting  an  end  to  all  hope  of  success,  the  army  with- 
Irew.  An  attack  on  Baltimore  met  "with  no  better  fate,  but  the 
;reater  part  of  the  province  of  Maine  was  taken  and  occupied.  The 
rxival  of  the  Peninsula  troops,  no  longer  well  commanded,  had 
roduced  but  little  effect ;  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  were  gradually 
rawing  to  a  conclusion.  The  Convention  was  signed  on  the  24th 
f  December.  It  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  temper  of 
le  two  nations,  little  more  than  a  compromise.  The  real  points 
J  daarxe  were  scarcely  touched,  the  boundaries  were  left  for  future 
agotiation.  Such  as  it  was  it  came  too  late  to  save  England  from 
^e  more   disaster.    An  expedition  similar  in  character  to  those 
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alieady  mentioned  had  been  directed  against  New  Ozleana.  The 
place  was  vigoioiisly  ddended  by  General  Jackson.  Natmal  diffi- 
culties and  mismanagement  met  the  Knglish  at  eyeiy  turn.  The 
earth  was  too  sandy  to  allow  of  redoubts ;  while  the  Americans  used 
cotton  bales,  which  answered  admirably  as  defences,  the  English 
found  nothing  better  than  barrels  of  sugar  and  molasses.  When  the 
storming  parties  reached  the  enemy's  lines  they  found  that  their 
fascines  and  scaling-ladders  had  been  neglected ;  the  assault  became 
impracticable.  As  the  approach  of  the  town  had  been  completely 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  very  heavy  loss  had  been  sustained, 
three  English  generals,  and  among  them  Sir  Edmund  Pakenham, 
had  been  killed,  and  Lambert,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command, 
thought  it  better  to  withdraw  the  army. 

The  American  War  was  thus  still  at  its  height  when  the  ministry 
AbdicatioD  of  ^^  \)eesi  called  upon  to  arrange  the  fate  of  the  late  Con- 
KftpoiMB.  queror  of  Europe.    When  the  allies,  in  their  advance 

towards  France,  had  assembled  at  Frankfort|  not  yet  certain  of  suc- 
cess, and  conscious  that  their  work  would  be  easy  could  they  sepa- 
rate Napoleon's  interests  from  those  of  the  nation,  they  had  offered 
to  negotiate  at  a  general  Congress  upon  the  fix^  condition  that 
France  should  abandon  Italy,  Holland,  Germany  and  Spain,  and 
confine  itself  to  its  natural  boundaries.  Napoleon,  suspecting  not 
without  reason  their  intentions  in  accepting  the  Congress,  had 
reused  the  conditions.  His  refusal  had  been  followed  by  a  very 
able  proclamation  of  the  allies,  separating  the  interests  of  the  ruler 
fix>m  that  of  the  people,  and  promising  that  France  should  retain 
its  just  weight  in  the  balance  of  nations.  Conscious  of  the  effect  of 
this  declaration,  which  exactly  suited  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen,  Napoleon  hastened  to  accept  the  conditions.  But  he 
was  told  it  was  too  late.  Traitors  had  abeady  informed  the  allied 
sovereigns  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  avoid  compromise.  The 
great  campaign  which  followed  had  shown  how  much  could  yet  be 
done  by  the  Emperor's  genius.  Again  negotiations  were  opened  at 
Chfttillon ;  Napoleon  expressed  the  utmost  readiness  to  accept  the 
terms  of  Frankfort.  But  the  ultimatum  of  the  allies  had  now  risen, 
the  Bhine  boundary  was  no  longer  to  be  conceded.  Napoleon  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  allow  France  to  issue  from  the  war  less 
than  when  he  had  first  taken  possession  of  the  Government  The 
Treaty  of  Ch&tillon  was  broken  off  and  war  was  again  resumed ;  and 
as  though  to  express  the  completeness  of  their  determination,  the  allied 
sovereigns  entered  into  a  treaty  at  Chaumont  (March  1),  by  which 
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bound  themselYes  together  for  twenty  yeaxs,  ptemised  each  to 
jr  150,000  men,  to  which  EngLind  was  to  add  a  subsidy  of 
OyOOO.  The  knowledge  of  this  treaty  made  Napoleon  feel  that 
desperate  stroke  alone  could  save  him.  He  passed  with  his 
>  into  the  rear  of  the  allies ;  he  was  nearer,  as  he  himself  said,  to 
la  than  they  were  to  Paris.  The  movement  put  them  in  great 
ezity.  To  leave  so  formidable  a  person  upon  their  communica- 
seemed  too  dangerous  a  step.  Again  treason  served  them  in 
stead.  Their  Mends  in  Paris,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Talley- 
urged  them  at  once  to  move  upon  the  capital  Joseph  Bona- 
,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  there,  with  Marmont  and  Mortier, 
it  a  last  battle  before  the  very  walls.  Joseph  lost  heart,  and 
ed  the  marshals  to  capitulate,  the  army  was  withdrawn  behind 
ity,  and  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the  allies.  This  was  fatal  to 
Napoleon's  hopes.  He  came  to  Fontainebleau,  there  found 
elf  gradually  deserted,  heard  how  his  marshals  one  after  the 
r  had  joined  the  victorious  aUies,  and  on  the  4th  of  April 
d.  his  abdication,  consenting  to  withdraw  to  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
h  was  to  be  constituted  into  a  principality  for  his  convenience, 
pras  to  be  allowed  400  soldiers,  his  wife  and  child  were  to  be 
d  in  possession  of  Placentia  and  Parma,  and  he  was  to  retain  the 
of  Shnperor.  In  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  France  and 
>pe  he  was  to  have  no  voice.  The  last  stroke  of  ill-fortune 
Led  to  have  come  upon  him  when  his  Austrian  wife,  over- 
laded  by  her  relations,  deserted  him,  and  set  off  with  his  young 
o  Vienna.  Daring  his  ten  months'  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Elba 
settlement  of  Europe  was  being  carried  on  by  the  diplomatists  of 
he  powers  assembled  at  Vienna. 

iius  the  Tory  ministry  seemed  at  last  to  have  reaped  the  fndt  of 
r  lengthened  efforts,  and  to  have  justified  their  long  retention  of 
s.    But  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  merit  in  their  policy  but 
and  that  is  steadfiEustnees.    The  accidental  discovery,  ^^^  ^^. 
t  was  little  more,  of  a  general  of  surpassing  genius  of  «im  Tory 
enabled  them  to  hide  under  his  greatness  their  own   ''*"•'• 
iocrity  ;  his  skill  had  covered  their  constantly-repeated  blunders, 
fortune  had  supplied  them  with  an  enemy  whose  enthusiastic 
-confidence,  arbitrary  temper,   and   insatiable   ambition,  had 
txalized  his  transcendent  genius,  had  forced  upon  them  aUies 
im  their  own  skill  could  not  have  secured,  and  had  ev^i  alienated 
people  whose  natural  representative  he  was.    With  these  advan- 
is  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  that  success  which  a  fixed  line  of 
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polic}  even  when  itielf  erroneoiiB  not  nn&equently  secnies.  They 
had  raised  England  to  a  position  of  the  highest  importance,  the  sno- 
ceas  of  Europe  against  Napoleon  was  indisputably  due  to  her.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  urged  by  patriotic  motives.  Through- 
out their  conduct  had  been  dictated  by  the  interests  of  their  class. 
They  had  recognized  in  Napoleon  the  great  subverter  of  old  institu- 
tions, the  arch-enemy  of  the  aristocratic  order.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  chiefly  that  they  had  pursued  him  with  such  firm  and 
undeviating  hostility.  Of  the  events  which  took  place  during  their 
ministry,  of  the  successfal  skill  and  bravery  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  of 
the  establishment  of  national  independence  whether  in  England  or 
on  the  Continent,  all  Englishmen  may  be  proud.  Those  who,  read- 
ing history  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  still  hold  that  a 
strong  aristocratic  element  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  constitutional 
liberty  will  admire  their  motives.  But  to  those  who  feel  that 
growth  and  advance  is  the  essential  principle  of  the  life  of  a  nation, 
and  that  those  only  are  good  governors  who  are  capable  of  und^- 
standing  and  of  canying  out  the  necessities  of  advancing  civilization, 
their  sole  claim  to  respect  (and  that  is  after  all  no  small  one)  will  be 
that  they  knew  their  own  mmds,  and  in  spite  of  all  difficultiea 
realized  their  object. 

The  same  motive  of  class  aggrandizement  which  detracts  from  the 
Boa*  virtue  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  ministry  underlay 

i**^'*™'*"*-  the  whole  administration  of  home  affairs.  There  was 
an  incapacity  to  look  at  public  affairs  from  any  but  a  class  or  aristo- 
cratic point  of  view.  The  natural  consequence  was  a  constantly 
increasing  mass  of  discontent  among  the  lower  orders,  only  kept  in 
restraint  by  an  overmastering  fear  felt  by  all  those  higher  in  rank  of 
the  possible  revolutionary  tendencies  of  any  attempt  at  change. 
Much  of  the  discontent  was  of  course  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  England  was  placed,  and  for  which  the 
Government  was  only  answerable  in  so  £eur  as  it  created  those 
circumstances.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  not  to  blame  the 
complacent  manner  in  which  the  misery  was  ignored  and  the 
occasional  success  of  individual  merchants  and  contractors  regarded 
as  evidences  of  national  prosperity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1810,  Perceval,  who  in  the  interest  of  the  (Government  had  been 
preventing  as  far  as  possible  all  inquiry  into  the  Walcheren  fedlure, 
was  bold  enough  at  the  opening  of  the  session  to  take  credit  to  him- 
self for  that  expedition,  and  to  declare  that  the  national  prosperity 
was  great,  and  that  public  works  had  been  carried  out  as  sue- 
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Bsfiilly  as  in  the  tunes  of  profotrnd  peace.  Such  assertionB  could 
»t  have  been  made  withont  some  slight  foundation.  While  the 
mtinental  System  and  the  Oiders  in  Council  had  together  almost 
Dsed  the  European  trade,  certain  other  irregular  doors  had  been 
»ened ;  the  removal  of  the  Portuguese  court  to  the  Brazils  had 
ven  hopes  of  an  enlarged  South  American  trade,  and  the  two 
lands  of  Heligoland  and  Anholt  had  been  fortified  and  turned  into 
luggling  centres  with  some  succesa  Certain  public  works,  as  the 
'aterloo  and  Yauxhall  bridges,  had  been  opened.  But  before  the 
tar  was  over  the  condition  of  the  country  surely  proved  that  the 
"osperity  boasted  of  was  a  mere  phantom.  The  American  trade 
"oved  ruinous  to  those  who  had  rushed  into  it ;  the  British  goods 
L  the  Baltic  had  been  seized  and  confiscated ;  the  public  worJcs  had 
sen  carried  on  by  a  lavish  issue  of  paper  money,  which  was  now 
pidly  depreciating.    A  bad  harvest  came  to  increase  the  difiiculties 

the  time.  Early  in  the  spring  wheat  was  already  at  102s.  a 
larter :  though  jS7,000,000  worth  was  imported,  it  rose  in  August 

116s.  But  then,  under  the  influence  of  a  good  harvest,  it  sud- 
inly  dropped  to  94s. — ^thus  the  agricultural  interest  was  also 
volved  in  ruin. 

Under  all  these  infi,uences  there  was  a  collapse  of  credit. 
Iiere  were  273  stoppages  of  payment  instead  of  d«i»«mI0b 
e  ordinary  average  of  100,  and  before  the  year  •'*»*•. 
as  out  no  less  than  2314  conlmissions  of  bankruptcy  were 
sued.  This  misery  and  depression  lasted  tiU  the  end  of  iJie  war. 
ideed,  in  the  following  years,  1811  and  1812,  it  was  constantly 
creasing.  The  depression  of  commerce  was  so  great  and  the 
Uapse  of  credit  so  general  that  an  advance  of  ^£6,000,000  to  the 
erchants  on  due  security  was  authorized  by  Parliament.  The 
Ithdrawal  of  Russia  from  the  Continental  System,  and  its  apparent 
clination  to  throw  off  Napoleon's  influence,  slightly  revived 
Lsiness.  But  this  improvement  was  neutralized  by  the  fearful 
inter  and  spring,  which  destroyed  much  of  the  harvest,  and  again 
ised  the  price  of  wheat  The  apparent  opposition  between  the 
terests  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  classes  was  very 
iriously  marked.  A  plentiful  harvest  in  1813,  and  the  opening  of 
any  continental  ports,  did  much  to  revive  both  trade  and  manu- 
ctures  ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com  from 
Is.  to  75s.  The  consequence  was  widespread  distress  among  the 
iriculturists,  which  involved  the  country  banks,  so  that  in  the  two 
[lowing  years  240  of  them  stopped  payment     So  great  a  cnish 
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could  not  fiedl  to  affect  the  manufactming  interest  also ;  appaientlj 
for  the  instant  the  very  restoration  of  peace  brought  widespread 
ruin. 

But  whether  for  the  moment  it*was  the  agricoltnristB  or  the 
merchants  who  suffered  most,  the  lower  classes  were  quite  sore  to 
1^     ^  suffer.    Not  only  did  the  Continental  System  injure  the 

UMiowtr  great  branches  of  English  industry,  the  foreign  com 

*******  ports  were  also  closed.    The  increase  of  population 

since  the  large  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  last  century  had 
gone  beyond  the  resources  of  home  production.  The  high  price  of 
wheat  has  been  already  mentioned.  Meat  also  went  up  from  4d.  or 
5d.  to  lOd.  a  pound.  Considering  the  enonnons  rate  of  the  price  of 
com,  it  was  impossible  to  give  wages  sufficient  to  keep  the  operatives 
alive.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1811,  wages  had  sunk  to  7s.  6d.  a 
week.  The  manufacturing  operatives  were  therefore  in  a  state  of 
absolute  misery.  Petitions  signed  by  40,000  or  50,000  men  urged 
upon  Parliament  that  they  were  starving ;  but  there  was  another 
class  which  fsured  still  worse.  Machinery  had  by  no  means  superseded 
hand- work.  In  thousands  of  hamlets  and  cottages  handlooms  still 
existed.  The  work  was  neither  so  good  nor  so  rapid  as  work  done 
by  machinery ;  even  at  the  best  of  times  used  chiefly  as  an  auxiliary 
to  agriculture,  this  hand  labour  could  now  scarcely  find  employment 
at  all.  Not  unnaturally,  without  work  and  without  food,  these  hand- 
f]i«L«ddJto  workers  were  very  ready  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
'^^  machinery  which  caused  their  ruin,  and  so  in  fact  it 

was;  the  change,  though  on  the  whole  beneficial,  had  brought 
much  individual  misery.  The  people  were  not  wise  enough  to  see 
this.  They  rose  in  riot  in  many  parts  of  England^  chiefly  about 
Nottingham,  calling  themselves  Luddites  (from  the  name  of  a  certain 
idiot  lad  who  some  thirty  years  before  had  broken  stocking-frames), 
gathered  round  them  many  of  the  disbanded  soldiery  with  whom 
the  country  was  thronged,  and  with  a  very  perfect  secret  organi- 
zation, carried  out  their  object  of  machine-breaking.  The  unex- 
pected thronging  of  the  village  at  nightfall,  a  crowd  of  men  with 
blackened  faces,  amied  sentinels  holding  every  approach,  silence 
on  all  sides,  the  village  inhabitants  cowering  behind  their  closed 
doors,  an  hour  or  two's  work  of  smashing  and  burning,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  crowd  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arrived — such  were 
the  incidents  of  the  night  riots. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  agricultural  labourer  was  still  worse  of^ 
While  fanners  were  selling  their  com  at  112s.,  or  even  at  170s.,  the 
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quarter— while  it  paid  to  take  iB  bits  of  open  down  land,  get  three 
crops  off  it  without  manuring,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  ^      ^^^ 
next  piece^ — the  wretched  laboniers  were  told  that  prices  aykgitoai 
were  so  high  that  but  little  could  be  given  them  for  their  '***"*'• 
wages.   The  misery  was  therefore  exceedingly  great  among  them; 
and  even  worse  than  this,  the  Poor  Law  stepped  in  and  destroyed 
their  characters.    For  the  wages  were  so  low  that  they  could  not  live 
on  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  come  upon  the  parish ;  and  the  old 
Poor  Law,  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  guardians,  enabled  those  very 
employers  who  kept  the  wages  low  to  levy  a  rate  upon  their  parishes 
to  support  those  people  whom  they  were  starving,  and  to  give  out- 
door reHef  in  aid  of  wages.    In  other  words,  the  employer  had  thp 
right  to  compel  the  country  to  give  him  the  money  to  pay  his 
labourers  enough  to  keep  them  alive.    Selfish  views,  too,  were  mixed 
with  £Eilse  political  economy.    Many  labourers  made  cheap  labour ; 
many,  hands,  it  was  thought,  made  a  strong  country.    So  this  strange 
grant  in  aid  of  wages  came  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  family  of  the  recipient ;  and  when  the  whole  state  of  the 
nation  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  a  curtailed  population,  a  premium 
was  given  for  its  increase. 

The  termination  of  a  war  so  new  in  its  character,  and  so  universal 
as  that  which  for  the  last  eleven  years  had  been  wasting  nutodtiM 
Europe,  brought  with  it  great  difficulties.  On  the  one  IJSJ^**** 
hand  arose  the  question  of  the  position  to  be  taken  up  of  Bwope. 
by  the  allies  with  regard  to  France  ;  on  the  other,  the  reconstitution 
of  Europe,  completely  dislocated  by  the  policy  of  Napoleon.  Both 
questions  were  rendered  difficult  of  solution  by  the  various  interests 
uid  mutual  jealousies  of  the  powers  of  the  victorious  coalition.  But, 
— while  those  European  powers  who  had  suffered  most  severely  from 
ihe  French  arms,  and  especially  Prussia,  on  which  the  vengeance  of 
Napoleon  had  fallen  most  heavily,  were  desirous  to  treat  France  as  a 
onquered  nation,  so  to  curtail  its  dimensions  as  to  render  it  harm- 
ess  for  the  future,  and  to  lay  such  burdens  upon  it  as  might  in  some 
egree  recompense  them  for  their  losses, — England,  which  had 
ever  felt  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  Russia,  ruled  by  a  Czar 
Luch  influenced  by  notions  of  chivalry  and  magnanimity,  had 
ready  determined  upon  an  opposite  course.  Following  the  opinion 
'  the  founder  of  their  party,  the  Tory  Government  which  had 
Lcceeded  Pitt  declared  its  intention  of  acting  towards  France  as 
wards  a  friendly  power,  and  of  aUowing  it  to  retain  the  Bame 
>ntiers  as  in  1790.    There  was  not  much  magnanimity  in  such 

t30M.  MOV.  £2  lJ 
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conduct ;  the  Toiy  party,  the  champions  of  legitiniacy,  could  scarcely 
avoid  restoring  the  Bourbons ;  th^ir  view  of  the  balance  of  Europe 
rendered  a  powerful  France  almost  a  necessity ;  they  could  look  for 
no  continental  acquisitions  for  England,  and  took  care  to  secure  the 
advantages  they  required  for  their  maritime  and  commercial  superi- 
ority in  other  directions.  But,  while  restoring  the  Bourbons,  the 
English  Qovemment  found  itself  compelled  by  the  temper  of  the 
time,  the  course  of  drcumstances,  and  the  liberal  views  of  the 
Emperor  of  RusBia,  to  restore  them  only  upon  conditions.  A  consti- 
tutional government  was  granted  to  France,  ratified  by  a  charter 
securing  the  chief  personal  and  political  rights  of  the  people,  such  as 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  sales  during  the  Revolution,  freedom 
of  religion,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

A  France  thus  reconstituted,  and  holding  friendly  relations  with 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  would  naturally  claim  its  share  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  forthcoming  Congress.  It  would  probably  have 
been  wiser  had  the  French  Government  postponed  all  definite  settle- 
ments as  to  its  future  limits  till  that  Congress  met ;  the  jealousies 
which  existed  between  the  allies  and  their  conflicting  claims  would 
have  afforded  opportunity  for  securing  favourable  terms,  for  by  tlie 
Convention,  by  which  Fiunce  had  surrendered  the  territories  held  by 
her  armies  in  Europe,  her  troops  had  been  allowed  to  withdraw 
unmolested,  and  a  powerful  army  could  have  been  rapidly  reconsti- 
tuted. But  the  allies,  guided  by  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  minister, 
and  determined  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  the  management  of  the 
Congress  in  their  own  hands,  insisted  on  the  immediate  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  with  France.  Eager  to  gain  popularity 
Paru.  by  the  establishment  of  peace,  the  French  Government 

IU7 1814.  yielded,  and  in  May  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded. 

It  was  upon  the  whole  more  favourable  than  France,  as  a  conquered 
nation,  could  have  expected.  The  frontier  ol  1790  was  even  sHghtly 
increased :  towards  the  north  and  towards  the  Rhine  it  was  advanced 
so  as  to  include  several  important  fortresses,  especially  the  strong 
place  of  Landau,  and  towards  the  Alps  about  half  of  Savoy  was  also 
included.  The  denaands  of  Prussia  for  a  contribution  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war  were  rejected  by  the  influence  of  Austria  and 
England,  and  the  treasures  of  art  collected  by  Napoleon's  armies 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  Paris.  The  one  great  loss  sustained  was 
the  Isle  of  France.  It  was  upon  the  sea  and  among  the  colonies 
that  England  looked  for  its  reward  ;  it  retained  Malta,  to  secure  its 
influence  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  it  had 
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ron  from  the  Dutch,  and  now,  to  complete  its  naval  stations  on  the 
oad  to  India,  it  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  Isle  of  France.  The 
ases  for  the  forthcoming  Treaty  of  Vienna  were  also  roughly  laid  by 
bis  peace.  The  published  articles  declared  the  independence  of  the 
•tates  of  Germany,  the  augmentation  of  Holland  under  the  rule  of 
lie  Prince  of  Orange,  the  independence  of  Switzerland  and  of  the 
talian  States  outside  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  possessions.  Secret 
rtides  explained  what  these  loose  expressions  meant.  Belgium  was 
)  form  the  promised  increase  of  Holland,  and  thus  form  with  it  a 
ingdom  absolutely  in  the  interest  of  England ;  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lhine  was  to  supply  compensations  for  the  Qerman  princes  (which 
leant  that  it  was  to  be  given  to  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  the  Tyrol) ; 
tie  Po,  the  Ticino,  and  Lago  Maggiore  were  to  form  the  boundaries 
f  Austrian  Italy,  which  thus  included  the  territory  of  Venice ;  and 
ardinia  was  to  receive  Genoa  in  exchange  for  the  portion  of  Savoy 
^ded  to  France. 

The  difficulties  which  were  sure  to  attend  the  forthcoming  Congress 
ere  already  felt,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  solution'  visit  of  tii« 
ould  be  rendered  easier  by  the  establishment  of  per-  SJJJSJ*  *** 
)nal  relations  between  the  powers  of  the  coalition.   a»«-  mi*. 
he  great  monarchs  of  Eastern  Europe  were  therefore  invited  to  visit 
le  Prince  Begent  in  England.    The  Emperor  of  Austria  declined  to 
)me,  but  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  accepted  the  invitation, 
id  were  received  with  great  pomp  and  enthusiasm.    Several  weeks 
ere  passed  in  universal  gaiety,  but  the  political  object  of  the  visit 
as  not  attained.      The  Czar  seemed  more  than  ever  to  occupy 
le  first  place  among  crowned  heads;   and  the  dread  of  Bussian 
ifluence,  and  the  determination  to  oppose  its  claims  in  the  Congress, 
ere  thus  only  rendered  stronger. 

The  meetings  at  Vienna,  at  first  appointed  for  August,  had  been 
ostponed  to  September,  and  thither,  after  their  visit   ^      ^^ 
>  England,  the  monarchs  themselves,  and  the  ministers  Vienna, 
ho  represented  the  various  countries  of  the  Congress,   **^*  **^*' 
etook  themselves.     The  interests  of  England  were  intrusted  to 
lord  Castlereagh,  a  man  of  considerable  firmness,  but  of  mediocre 
bility,  without  accurate  knowledge  or  broad  views  of  the  politics  of 
lurope,  and  deficient  in  the  conciliatory  deportment  so  necessary  for 
successful  diplomatist.    The  negotiators  approached  their  difficult 
'ork  in  a  spirit  which  promised  no  very  good  results.     Almost  of 
ecessity  the  character  of  the  Congress,  and  of  the  treaty  it  produced, 
elonged  rather  to  the  past  than  to  the  future.    It  was  rendered 
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necessaiy  by*  the  changes  created  by  the  Fiench  Bevolatioii,  and  waa 
in  the  hands  of  a  coalition  called  into  existence  to  oppose  the  BeYO- 
lution,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  monaichs  whose  views  weze  both 
ahsolutiBt  and  dynastic.  The  Czar  alone  had  certain  liberal  ten- 
dencies, bnt  they  were  so  mixed  with  personal  ambition  as  to  excite 
nustrost  instead  of  co-operation  among  the  assembled  n^iotiators. 
The  Congress  therefore  assumed  the  form  of  an  old  European  con- 
gress. It  was  occupied  with  the  personal  and  peculiar  interest  of  each 
sovereign,  the  increase  of  territory  and  influence  of  each  nation^instead 
of  attempting  a  settiement  of  Europe  iu  accordance  with  any  enlarged 
or  general  theory  suitable  to  the  great  change  and  growth  of  ideas 
which  had  been  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  Bevolution. 

As  far  as  England  was  concerned,  its  interests  had  already  been 
Th»  laterMto  chiefly  securcd  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  new  iing- 
2^^^J2|||^2|^  dom  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  thought,  would  be  strong 
tte  ooagrwL  enough  to  hold  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  of  that 
country,  and  thus  prevent  any  revival  of  the  Continental  System ; 
the  road  to  India  was  rendered  safe  by  the  possession  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mauritius,  while  Malta  guarded  English 
influence  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  maintenance  of  the  old  Euro- 
pean balance  was  therefore  the  chief  object  which  Castiereagh  had 
now  in  view,  endangered  chiefly  by  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Russia,  threatening  alike  the  countries  of  Europe  and  our  own 
Asiatic  dominions.  The  haste  with  which  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had 
been  concluded  tied  the  hands  of  France,  which  was  represented  by 
Talleyrand ;  and  the  very  moderate  ambition  of  Louis  XYIU.  limited 
the  claims  of  that  country  to  the  completion  of  the  downfedl  of  the 
Napoleonic  system  by  the  removal  of  Murat  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  tilie  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Princess,  the  Queen  of 
Etruria,  in  the  Duchy  of  Paima,  which  had  been  promised  to  Maria 
Louisa,  Napoleon's  wife.  Louis  was  also  anxious  to  save  if  possible 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony  from  annihilation.  The  really  important 
questions  at  issue  r^;arded  the  settiement  of  the  East  of  Europe  and 
the  fate  of  Poland  and  Saxony,  which  appeared  indissolubly  con- 
nected, so  closely  were  the  Courts  of  Russia  and  Prussia  united.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  a  man  of  enthusiastic  temperament  and 
libmd  theories,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great  ambition.  He  found 
satisfaction  for  both  sides  of  his  character  in  a  plan  for  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  a  liberal  constitution,  either 
under  lus  own  rule  as  king  or  under  some  prince  of  his  house 
acknowledging  his  supremacy.    To  complete  this  project  he  requited 
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the  possession  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  a  reward  which  the  over- 
weening value  he  set  on  his  own  services  to  the  coalition  induced 
him  to  regard  as  hy  no  means  more  than  his  due.    Both  Prussia  and 
Austria  would  have  heen  called  upon  to  restore  certain  portions  of 
Poland  which  had  fallen  to  their  lot  in  the  different  partition  treaties, 
but  he  supposed  that  his  own  resignation  of  certain  portions  would 
counterbalance  these  sacrifices,  while  Austria  would  be  well  rewarded 
by  the  possession  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  Prussia  by  the  whole 
of  Saxony.     The  adhesion  of  the  Saxon  king  to  Napoleon  was 
thought  to  justify  the  sovereigns  of  the  coalition  in  confiscating  his 
country,  which,  with  the  approbation  of  Russia,  was  claimed  in  its 
entirety  by  the  Prussian  Government.    It  is  plain  that  the  claims 
of  Russia  and  Prussia  could  not  but  be  in  the  last  degree  objection- 
able to  Austria.    Absolutist  in  its  tendencies,  it  cared  nothing  for 
the  freedom  of  Poland,  while  the  possession  of  territory  conterminous 
with  the  hereditary  states,  of  Austria  would  render  Russia  a  most 
dangerous  rivaL    At  the  same  time,  Prussia,  the  constant  object  of 
Austrian  jealousy,  if  Saxony  passed  into  its  hands,  would  at  once  lose 
that  broken  and  dislocated  shape  which  had  hitherto  been  its  weakness, 
and  would  acquire  a  position  in  Germany  which  Austria  could  scarcely 
hope  to  equaL    The  policy  of  Austria  was  therefore  clearly  marked. 
The  position  of  England  was  not  so  obvious.    It  is  possible  to  say 
now,  guided  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  and  led  ^^^         ^^ 
by  l^e  spirit  of  freedom  and  nationality  which  has  made  SBgi«aid  Af. 
such  vast  strides  of  late  years,  that  the  Government  of  *^*  c««»» 
England,  the  home  of  free  institutions  and  avowedly  the  champion 
of  national  liberty,  should  have  come  forward  even  then  in  that 
Capacity,  should  have  rejoiced  at  the  reconstitution  of  Poland,  and 
have  sought  the  unification  of  Germany  by  supporting  the  power  of 
Prussia,  and  should  have  objected  to  the  establishment  of  Austria 
in  Italy,  a  country  where  her  rule  was  certain  to  be  disliked  by  the 
population.    But  the  English  Government  at  the  time  was  a  Tory 
Government,  bent  rather  upon  restraining  than  increasing  popular 
tendencies,  and  under  the  dominion  of  three  overmastering  influences 
— the  desire  to  secure  England  frrom  any  possibility  of  a  renewal  of 
the  Ckfntinental  System,  an  extreme  jealousy  of  the  pretensions  and 
power  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  and  the  wish  to  establish  for  some 
years  at  all  events  the  peace  of  Europe.     Its  policy  was  therefore 
inconsistent  and  shortsighted,  though  good  for  the  immediate  object ; 
fear  of  the  advance  of  Russia  made  the  English  ministry  blind  to  its 
duties  towards  Poland;  the  satisfaction  and   friendship  of  France 
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were  more  iiuportant  than  the  rights  of  Genoa;  the  immediate 
balance  of  the  powers  of  Germany  was  more  important  than  the 
national  aspirations  either  of  Italy  or  of  Germany. 

It  so  happened  that  the  views  of  France  were  at  this  instant 
Y^  P,ii3,  similar  to  those  of  England.  Before  the  formal  opening 
«"*M^-  of  the  Congress  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  four 

great  powers  to  get  the  management  of  it  entirely  into  their  own  hands, 
f  ranee  would  thus  have  been  excluded  from  the  settlement  of  Europe ; 
but  Tall^rand  was  not  a  man  to  bear  quietly  such  an  exclusion ;  he 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  smaller  states,  and  succeeded  in 
thwarting  the  efforts  of  the  great  powers.  This,  with  other  less  im- 
portant causes,  had  embroiled  him  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  whose 
objects  he  was  thus  bent  on  thwarting.  The  King  of  Saxony  was  a 
friend  and  relative  of  Louis  XYIII. ;  to  save  him  and  his  country 
from  destruction  was  a  part  of  the  French  programme.  It  therefore 
suited  Talleyrand  to  adopt  the  views  of  Gastlereagh. 

Thus  Austria,  France,  and  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  smaller 
oMriea^  Gteiman  powers,  who  looked  with  great  dislike  to  the 
a*  ooogna.  annihilation  of  one  of  the  chief  among  them,  were  thrown 
upon  one  side,  in  opposition  to  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  arrogant  and 
Idgh-handed  manner  in  which  those  two  powers  proceeded  to  take 
temporary  possession  of  the  countries  which  they  claimed  still  further 
excited  the  anger  of  their  opponents.  So  severe  did  the  dispute  grow, 
so  indissoluble  did  the  knot  appear,  that  war  between  the  powers  them- 
selves seemed  threatening.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  "B^gb'gh  war  with  America  allowed  Castlereagh  to  act  with 
more  vigour,  and  in  January  a  secret  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  France,  Austria,  and  England,  by  which  each  country 
agreed  to  supply  troops  to  compel,  if  necessary,  the  adoption  of  their 
combined  policy.  Although  this  treaty  was  kept  a  secret,  the  firm 
attitude  and  the  combination  of  the  three  powers  were  so  evident 
^^ffrtin-*-'  ^^^  ^  neither  party  really  wished  for  war,  a  com- 
•sretdio.  promise  was  discovered.    About  half  of  Saxony,  with 

a  third  of  its  population,  was  taken  from  the  King  and  given  to 
Prussia,  while  the  Czar,  withdrawing  from  his  extreme  demand  with 
regard  to  Poland,  allowed  the  Duchy  of  Posen  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  GkJlicja, 
together  with  the  district  of  Tamopol,  to  be  retained  by  Austria, 
while  Krakow  was  to  become  a  free  and  neutral  republic  Poland 
was  thus  in  part  reconstituted,  but  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Russia. 
These  great  questions  being  settled,  the  arrangement!  upon  the 
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minor  points  proceeded  with  some  rapidity;  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  was  given  to  Bavaria  and  Prussia;  Genoa  passed  to  Sar- 
dinia; the  two  houses  of  Hesse  were  re-established;  Luxemburg 
was  given  to  the  Low  Countries ;  Mayence  became  a  Federal 
fortress;  the  Tyrol  was  restored  to  Austria;  Switzerland  was  re- 
organized chiefly  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  France  had 
made  there  ;  the  conduct  of  Murat,  who  began  to  show  a  tendency 
towards  Kapoleonism,  facilitated  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
Naples ;  Parma  was  given  to  Maria  Louisa  for  her  life ;  and  the 
Congress  completed  its  work  by  two  great  declarations  of  principle, 
one  securing  the  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  rivers,  the  o^er 
expressing,  what  was  very  dear  to  Englishmen  at  the  time,  a  universal 
disapprobation  of  the  slave  trade. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  these  questions  Castlereagh  had  been 
compelled  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament  to  return  to  England,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  taken  his  place  at  Vienna.    His  work 
there  was  not  completed  when  the  news  arrived  that  Napoleon  had 
broken  loose  from  Elba,  and  the  Duke  was  wanted  to  ^^^^    ^ 
take  command  of  ^  the  allied  army  in  Belgium.      The  Fapoi«oa  from 
renewal  of  the  common  danger  produced  a  temporary 
harmony  among  the  negotiators  at  Vienna.      The  chief  questions 
were  rapidly  settled,  and  a  joint  proclamation,  issued  by  the  eight 
powers  which  had  signed  the  Peace  of  Paris,  declared  Napoleon  the 
public  enemy  of  Europe.    The  Congress  continued  its  sittings,  but 
military  preparations  for  the  time  absorbed  all  attention. 

It  was  agreed  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont, 
each  of  the  four  great  powers  supplying  its  quota  of  troops,  or  in 
the  case  of  England  an  equivalent  in  money.  While  iimtary 
the  Prussians  and  the  English  with  their  allies  were  to  221*?***" 
advance  into  France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  other  H»poieon. 
powers  were  to  pass  the  Bhine  and  join  in  a  great  advance  upon 
Paris.  It  was  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  April  500,000  men  would 
be  ready  for  the  great  movement.  The  French  Court  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Netherlands,  and  as  the  people  of  that  country  were 
already  half  inclined  to  join  the  French,  it  seemed  certain  that  that 
country  would  be  the  chief  seat  of  operations ;  the  war  there  was 
intrusted  to  the  Anglo-allies  under  Wellington,  and  the  Prussians 
under  Prince  Bltlcher.  The  hope  of  speedy  action  was  quickly 
seen  to  be  vain.  Since  the  peace  many  countries  had  disbanded 
their  troops,  many  of  the  best  English  regiments  had  been  sent  to 
America,  and  in  spite  of  its  long  experience,  the  English  Government 
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showed  its  nsnal  weakneiw  in  the  war  administration.  Welling- 
ton was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  postponing  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  till  June  or  July. 

This  delay  gave  Napoleon  an  opportunity  of  striking  the  first 
hlow,  and  although  he  could  immediately  dispose  of  not  more 
than  125,000  men,  and  although  the  English  and  Prussian  armies 
amounted  to  220,000,  the  arrangement  of  the  allied  troops  gave 
him  much  hope  of  a  successful  campaign.  Bent  upon  covering 
■»imiMm«it«t  Brussels,  uncertain  where  the  blow  which  he  felt 
*•>«*«»•  sure  would  soon  be  struck  would  fall  and  in  order  to 

facilitate  the  subsistence  of  his  troops,  Wellington  had  spread  his 
army  over  a  long  line  of  frontier,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charleroi  to  Antwerp  and  Ostend.  In  like  manner  the  Prussian 
corps  were  spread  eastward  from  Charleroi  to  Li^ge.  Trusting 
ta  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  allied  troops  to  render  concen- 
tration difficult,  Napoleon  thought  to  push  between  the  English 
and  Prussian  armies,  and  to  crush  them  one  after  the  other. 
With  all  his  old  ski  11,  he  rapidly  collected  his  army  on  the 
Sambre,  issued  on  the  14th  June  a  stirring  general  order,  and  on  the 
15th  attacked  the  Prussians  at  Charleroi,  passed  the  Sambre,  and 
drove  them  back  along  the  Namur  road  to  a  position  near 
Sombreffe,  which  Blticher  had  already  appointed  as  a  point  of  con- 
centration should  he  be  attacked  from  Charleroi  At  the  same  time 
the  left  of  the  French  army  under  Ney  was  sent  directly  northward 
along  the  road  to  Brussels,  to  clear  it  of  English  and  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  allies. 

Up  to  this  point  Napoleon's  plans  seemed  thoroughly  successfoL 
He  had  already  rendered  any  immediate  junction  of  the  armies 
difficult,  if  not  impossible;  with  one  part  of  his  army  he  had 
already  reached  the  chosen  ground  of  the  Prussians,  and  found  it 
occupied  by  one  only  out  of  their  four  corps ;  with  his  left  he  had 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Quatre  Bras  against  the  English,  where 
as  yet  no  considerable  portion  of  the  allies  had  arrived.  But  a  strange 
slowness  marks  his  course  in  this  campaign.  Instead  of  bringing 
up  all  his  troops  for  an  attack  in  both  directions,  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  16th,  he  allowed  his  main  body  to  pass  the  night  on 
the  Sambre,  while  there  was  an  interval  of  twelve  miles  between 
B»tti«  of  Ney's  position  and  that  of  his  rear.    Consequently  all 

usny-  the  morning  was  passed  in  bringing  up  these  troops,  and 

it  was  past  noon  before  either  at  Quatre  Bras  or  Ligny  any 
formidable  attacks  were  made  on  the  enemy.  During  that  time  two 
more  Prussian  corps  had  arrived  at  Ligny,  and  Wellington's  troops 
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were  liastening  to  support  the  small  force  at  Quatre  Bras.  Napoleon 
therefore,  instead  of  being  able  to  destroy  a  single- Prussian  corps, 
found  himself  involved  in  a  bloody  and  hard-contested  battle.  He 
was  indeed  victorious,  but  the  victory  was  not  of  that  crashing  and 
decisive  character  which  his  precarious  position  rendered  necessary 
for  him.  At  Quatre  Bras,  instead  of  a  brief  skirmish  B»tue  of 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  give  assistance  to  Napo-  Q«**"  ^*^ 
leon  at  Ligny,  Ney  found  it  necessary  to  fight  a  battle,  and  that  not 
a  successful  one.  The  Allies,  who  in  the  morning  were  scarcely 
8000  strong,  made  good  their  position  till  reinforcements  arrived. 
When  evening  closed  their  preponderance  was  such  that  Ney  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  Frasnes.  So  hard  had  he  been' 
pressed  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  corps  of 
D'Erlon,  which  almost  at  the  same  time  received  orders  from  Napoleon 
to  fall  on  the  Prussian  right  flank,  and  thus  complete  the  victory  of 
Ligny.  Confused  by  these  contradictory  orders,  D'Erlon's  corps 
of  20,000  men  passed  the  day,  without  striking  a  blow,  between  the 
two  battlefields,  in  either  of  which  his  presence  might  have  had  a 
decisive  effect.  As  it  was.  Napoleon  overrated  the  success  against 
the  /Prussians,  and  fell  into  a  fatal  error  with  regard  to  the  line  of 
their  retreat.  Convinced  that  they  would  fall  back  towards  Namur 
and  Lidge,  he  detached  Marshal  Grouchy  with  30,000  men  to  follow 
them  in  that  direction,  while  he  himself  brought  his  _  _ 

.  Sstreftt  of 

main  body  to  join  Ney,  with  the  intention  of  following  Binciier't 
and  destroying  the  English,  who  were  compelled  by  ■™^* 
Blucher's  defeat  to  fall  back  towards  Brussels.  But  the  Prussian 
generals,  Blucher  and  Qneisenau,  the  chief  of  his  staff,  were  not  so 
easily  shaken  off.  Determined  still  to  afford  assistance  to  their 
allies,  they  withdrew  northwards  towards  Wavre,  while  Grouchy 
and  his  troops  were  in  vain  seeking  them  towards  the  east.  From 
Wavre,  which  was  reached  late  in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  Blticher 
was  enabled  to  assure  Wellington  of  his  approach,  and  to  promise 
the  assistance  not  of  two  divisions  only,  for  which  the  English 
general  had  asked,  but  of  his  whole  army.  Belying  on  this 
promise,  Wellington  determined  to  fight. 

To  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  it  was  necessary 
that  his  battle  should  be  a  defensive  one.  The  position,  poBtaon  of 
which  he  had  long  before  studied  and  selected,  was  ''^•*«*»- 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Nearly  two  miles  south  ot 
Waterloo  is  the  village  of  St.  Jean,  where  the  highroads  from 
Charleroi  and  Nivelle  towards  Brussels  join.  Just  sou^  of  this  the 
undulating  country  forms  a  somewhat  continuous  ridge,  lying  east 
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and  -mvA,  cromed  at  right  angles  by  tbe  Chuleroi  losd.  Along 
the  uuth  of  the  ridge  lies  a  rich  and  cultivated  rallej,  which 
in  about  a  mile  swells  again  into  a  corresponding  range  of  elevated 
ground.  Thtee  or  four  farmhonses  lie  on  the  foot  or  on  the  eonthem 
fllope  of  the  northern  line  of  hills,  k>  that  the  position  resembles,  as 
Wellington  aaid,  a  wall  of  a  bastion  with  advancing  angles.    The 


English  troope  were  placed  aloi^  tbe  ridge,  and  occupied  the  farm- 
honses.  The  centre  was  plaoed  between  the  two  highioada,  having 
in  front  the  farm  of  La  Haje  Sainte  standii^  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Charleroi  road.  The  right  was  covered  by  the  chiteau  of 
Hougomont,  with  stone  biuldings  and  enclosures,  while  the  left 
Btretched  to  the  farms  of  Papehrtte  and  La  Eaye.  Wavre  is  about 
seven  miles  from  St.  Jean,  directly  to  the  east,  and  expecting  the 
amyftl  of  Bliicher,  Wellington  allowed  his  left  to  be  the  weakest 
part  of  his  line.  His  caie  foi  his  right  was  indeed  exaggerated ;  be 
thought  it  postdble  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  reach  Brussels 
by  outflanking  hiin  in  that  direction,  and  before  all  things  desirous 
of  pxeaerving  the  capital,  he  detached  a  body  of  17,000  men  to 
Hal  (eight  miles  to  the  west  of  his  position),  and  thus  seriously  and 
— — alessly  weakened  his  line  of  battle.  The  French  position  corre- 
jded  to  the  English.    Its  centre  also  lay  on  the  CharleKa  road 
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and  the  range  of  heights  parallel  to  those  occupied  by  the  English, 

on  which  is  the  farmhouse  of  La  Belle  Alliance.    Its  right  extended 

to  Frischennont;  opposite  to  La  Haye,  having  somewhat  in  its  rear 

the  village  of  Planchenoit ;  the  left  reached  beyond  Hongomont 

In  number  the  armies  were  not  unequally  matched.    Wellington 

commanded  about  68,000  men,  Napoleon  70,000,  but  the  English 

army  consisted  of  troops  of  various  nations,  some  of  whom  were 

thoroughly  untrustworthy,  and  was  inferior  in  cavalry  by  at  least 

3000  men,  and  in  artillery  by  upwards  of  100  guns. 

By  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  English  were 
under  arms,  but  Napoleon,  ignorant  of  the  movements  Battle  of 
of  the  Prussians,  and  anxious  probably  to  excite  the   w»t«rioo. 
tamper  of  his  own  troops,  and  display  his  power  to  those  of  the 
allies  who  were  already  wavering  in  their  allegiance,  delayed  his 
attack  till  nearly  mid-day,  and  employed  the  morning  in  a  great 
review  of  his  troops.    The  weather  also  on  the  1 7th  had  been  very 
stormy,  the  ground  was  saturated  and  heavy ;  and  though  this 
difficulty  would  likewise  have  affected  his  opponents,  firm  ground 
was  no  doubt  more  important  for  the  attack  than  for  the  defence. 
It  is  probable  that  those  wasted  hours  saved  the  English  army,  for 
the  same  condition  of  the  ground  told  with  terrible  force  upon  the 
idvance  of  the  Prussians,  who  had  to  make  their  way  through 
»wamp7  defiles,  where  the  artillery  could  scarcely  be  moved.    Their 
idvance  was  very  slow,  and  nothing  but  the  firm  determination  of 
heir  leaders  to  keep  their  word  to  Wellington  would  have  enabled  ^ 
hem  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  their  way.    The  battle  began 
bout  half -past  eleven  by  an  assault  upon  Hougomont,  which 
Tapoleon  intended  to  carry,  and  thus  mask  his  real  great  attack 
pon  the  centre  and  left  of  the  EnglisL    The  firm  resistance  of  the 
UTison,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  English  Guards  and  the 
■oopB  of  Nassau  and  Hanover,  frustrated  this  first  move.    The  cap- 
tre  of  the  ch&teau,  .which  should  have  been  a  mere  preliminary  step 
.  the  great  plan,  became  an  object  in  itself;  fresh  troops  were  con- 
stntly  brought  against  it,  it  was  as  constantly  reinforced  from  the 
iglisli  line,  and  throughout  the  whole  day  its  defence  neutralized  a 
nsiderable  portion  of  the  French  infantry.    It  was  not  till  five 
lock  that  Napoleon  brought  a  couple  of  howitzers  to  bear  upon  it. 
lough  the  buildings  were  speedily  in  flames,  the  defence  was  con- 
Lued^  and  it  remained  throughout  the  day  uncaptured.    During 
\  first  attack  upon  Hougomont  skirmishing  and  firing  had  been 
ng  on  along  the  whole  line  preparatory  to  the  great  movement 
iinst  the  left    That  movement  was  rather  hastened  th^n  post* 
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poned  by  a  diacoveiy  whicli  was  made  about  one  o'clock.  About 
that  time  troops  were  seen  moving  near  a  wood  to  the  north-east  of 
the  English  position  between  Wavre  and  Ohain.  At  first  Napoleon 
took  them  for  the  troops  of  Grouchy,  to  whom  he  had  sent  informa- 
tion of  the  true  direction  of  the  Prussian  retreat.  They  proved  how- 
ever to  be  the  foremost  troops  of  Billow's  Prussian  corps.  But  the 
Emperor,  still  believing  that  Grouchy  would  at  all  events  prevent 
the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians,  determined  if  possible 
to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  English  before  taking  notice  of 
the  approaching  troops.  At  half-past  one,  under  a  furious  cannonade, 
the  first  corps,  D'Erlon's,  marched  against  the  English  left  between 
Papelotte  and  La  Haye  Sainte.  Although  their  peculiar  formation,  in 
great  closely-packed  masses,  exposed  them  fearfully  to  the  fire  of  the 
English  artillery,  they  pressed  forward  up  the  English  slope,  threw 
the  first  line,  consisting  of  allies,  into  confusion,  and  were  not  repulsed 
till  Picton  brought  up  the  main  body  of  the  English  lef^  who 
charged  them  with  the  bayonet  and  drove  them  backward.  As  they 
were  already  shaken,  the  English  heavy  cavalry,  the  Household 
Brigade,  and  what  is  known  as  the  Union  Brigade^  consisting  of  the 
Scotch  Greys,  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons,  and  Royals,  charged  with 
fearful  effect.  Carried  away  by  their  energy,  they  rode  right  up  the 
French  slope  to  the  battery  of  La  Belle  Alliance;  scattered  and 
exhausted  by  their  charge,  they  were  fallen  upon  and  very  roughly 
handled  by  the  French  Lancers,  and  only  saved  from  destruction  by 
the  advance  of  the  English  light  cavalry.  However,  the  first  great 
attack  of  the  French  had  been  triumphantly  repulsed,  though  with 
terrible  loss.  Both  Picton  and  Ponsonby,  who  commanded  the 
cavalry,  were  killed.  It  was  not  long  before  a  second  attack  was 
made.  Apparently  about  four  o'clock,  Ney  was  ordered  to  assault 
the  centre  and  right  centre  of  the  English  to  the  west  of  the  Charleroi 
road.  The  attack  was  made  chiefly  with  cavalry.  Much  of  the 
infantry  were  indeed  employed  round  Hougomont  and  in  the  attack 
of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  never  ceased.  For  two  hours  the  cavalry 
charges  continued ;  they  were  opposed  by  the  allied  troops  thrown 
into  square,  the  squares  being  placed  checkerwise  behind  the  crest 
of  the  ridge.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  squares  were  broken ;  it  is 
certain  at  all  events  that  though  the  line  on  the  whole  held  firm, 
reinforcements  had  to  be  brought  from  the  right,  and  that  there  was 
a  moment  between  five  and  six  o'clock  when  the  centre  was  in  the 
greatest  danger.  After  an  heroic  defence  La  Haye  Sainte  had  been 
abandoned  for  want  of  ammunition.  The  French  held  therefore  a 
position  close  to  the  English  ridge,  and  the  infBwtry  of  Donzelot'a 
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diyifdon  were  gradually  making  their  way  to  the  line  which  the 
cavahy  charge  had  shattered.    But  to  complete  the  lodgment  effected 
in  the  line  on  the  ridge  more  infantry  were  absolutely  necessary,  and 
these  were  not  forthcoming.    When  Ney  sent  to  demand  them  of  the 
Emperor,  his  messenger  was  met  with  the  reply,  "  Does  he  want  me 
to  make  them  ? ''    In  fact,  since  about  half-past  four  o'clock  the 
adyance  of  the  Prussians  had  made  itself  clearly  felt.    The  Comte  de 
Lobau  had  been  sent  to  check  them,  and  with  him  some  battalions  of 
the  Imperial  Quard.    But  the  numbers  of  the  Prussians  constantly 
increased ;  it  was  in  vain  that  they  were  more  than  once  driven  out  of 
Planchenois  by  the<?uard,  at  six  o'clock  they  had  established  them- 
selves there,  threatening  even  the  rear  of  the  French   and  the 
Charleroi  road,  their  line  of  retreat ;  and  by  seven  o'clock  Ziethen's 
corps,  which  had  pushed  directly  westward,  had  joined  the  left  of  the 
English  army,  so  that  the  French  troops  in  Papelotte  occupied  an 
advanced  angle,  surrounded  both  in  front  and  flank  by  the  enemy. 
It  was  thus  that  reinforcements  could  not  be  sent  to  Ney,  and  the 
second  great  effort  of  the   French   was  rendered  useless.     But 
Napoleon  did  not  yet  give  up  all  for  lost.    He  knew  that  the 
English  must  be  much  exhausted,  and  determined  to  try  one  great 
effort  more  with  that  portion  of  the  Imperial  Guard  which  had  still 
been  kept  in  reserve.    It  was  a  general  assault  along  the  whole  line, 
but  the  most  important  part  of  it  was  the  advance  of  the  Guard  upon 
the  English  centre.    To  oppose  them  the  English  brigade  of  Guards 
iinder  Maitland  had  been  brought  forward.    As  the  French  columns 
;opped  the  ridge  the  Guards  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  at  a  distance 
»f  fifty  paces  poured  in  a  fire  which  shook  the  advancing  masses,  and 
haiged  them  with  the  bayonet.    The  colamns  of  the  Guard  rolled 
a,ckward  to  the  valley.    At  the  same  time  a  second  column  had  met 
ith  the  same  fate ;  the  62nd  regiment  under  Colbome  had  advanced 
>  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  miiin  line  ;  as  the  French  column 
assed  them  they  poured  in  a  destructive  fire,  and  charged  directly 
pon  their  flank.    The  course  of  that  charge  was  unchecked,  the  62nd 
giment  continued  to  follow  the  flyii^g  French  right  across  the  valley. 
Lmost  at  the  same  time,  the  French  in  the  angle  at  Papelotte  had 
30    been   driven  back  by  the  Prussians ;  and  the  English  light 
valry  under  Vandelour  and  Vivian  had  likewise  charged,  over- 
rowing  the  troops  opposed  to  them  ;  thus  in  three  parts  of  the  field 
3  Fxench  were  in  flight.  'A  general  order  to  advance  was  given,  and 
er  a  short  but  broken  resistance,  the  whole  mass  of  the  French 
ny  fled  in  complete  rout.    About  nine  o'clock  Wellington  and 
iiclier    met  at  the  farmhouse  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  lately  the 
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Frendi  headquarters.  The  pursuit  was  intrusted  to  the  Prussians, 
less  exhausted  than  their  English  allies^  and  was  followed  up  by 
Gneisenau  along  the  Charleroi  road  as  far  as  Frasnes.  The  loss  in 
this  great  battle  was  very  heavy  on  all  sides  ;  that  of  England  is  put 
at  13,000,  that  of  Prussia  at  7000,  and  of  France  between  23,000 
and  30,000.    It  was  however  decisive. 

The  advance  of  the  allies  into  France  was  unchecked,  and  on  the 
lbs  aiiiM  *  7^^  o^  July  Paris  was  again  occupied.  The  entrance  of 
ta  pwru.  the  allies  upon  the  country  of  France  at  once  exhibited 

the  different  feelings  by  which  they  were  actuated ;  while  Bliicher 
and  the  Prussians  thought  of  notldng  but  vengeance,  Wellington, 
true  to  the  constant  policy  of  England,  insisted  upon  r^arding 
France  as  a  friendly  country  to  which  he  was  restoring  its  legitimate 
sovereign.  He  succeeded  in  restraining  his  violent  colleague,  who 
wished  to  put  Napoleon  to  death,  to  lay  a  large  contribution  on  Paris, 
and  to  blow  up  the  bridge  of  Jena  over  the  Seine,  the  name  of  which 
he  considered  an  insult  to  Prussia.  Wellington  had  no  instruc- 
tions how  to  act  with  regard  to  Napoleon^  he  therefore  allowed  him 
to  follow  his  own  course.  The  Emperor,  embarking  in  an  English 
frigate,  the  Bellerophon,  attempted  in  his  usual  theatrical  manner  to 
claim  the  hospitality  of  the  Prince  Regent,  but  the  dread  of  his  name 
and  ambition,  and  the  proved  danger  of  allowing  him  to  remain  in 
RApei«<m  Europe,  prevented  the  English  €k)vemment  from  enter- 

b«iidi«d  to  taining  any  such  ideas,  and  Napoleon  was  sent  to  end 
Bt.  Helena.         j^  ^^^  ^  ^  prisoner  in  St.  Helena. 

The  influence  of  England,  naturally  increased  by  the  great  part  it 
had  played  in  the  war  in  Belgium,  was  sufficient  to  give  the  direc- 
tion to  the  negotiations  which  followed  the  second  restoration  of  the 
Second  Treaty  Bourbous.  The  Government  succeeded  in  procuring  that 
ofParia.  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  completed  on  June  9th  and  the 

Nov.  «0, 1815.        g^^   rpj^^   ^^  p^^^  ^^^   ^g^^j   ^^^^   ^    ^^^  ^^^ 

whole  maintained,  but  it  could  not  refuse  to  allow  some  punishment 
to  fall  on  France  for  the  events  of  "the  hundred  days."  The  country 
was  rigorously  confined  to  its  limits  in  1790,  losing  all  the  additions 
which  the  first  Treaty  of  Paris  had  given  it ;  it  was  compelled  to 
bear  much  of  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  while  its  inmiediate  good 
conduct  was  secured  by  an  army  of  occupation,  which  was  for  five 
years  to  hold  the  northern  fortresses  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  war  contribution  was  to  consist  of  700,000,000 
francs,  a  sum  which  was  to  be  paid  in  five  years,  during  which  time 
the  northern  fortresses  were  held  as  guarantee.  This  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  20th  of  November. 
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England  had  one  more  piece  of  work  to  do  before  laying  down  her 
anna   The  attention  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  Battle  of  Aigim. 
been  called  to  the  condition  of  the  Mediterranean,  ^"«- *^»  ^•^•• 
where  commerce  was  interrupted,  and  the  liberty  of  Christians  im- 
perilled by  the  piratical  fleets  of  the  slaye^holding  states  of  the 
Barbary  coasts.    A  general  co-operation  against  the  pirates  had  been 
proposed,  but  no  definite  resolution  was  arrived  at.    To  England, 
unquestioned  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  herself,  by  her  new  position  in 
the  Ionian  Isles,  a  Mediterranean  power,  fell  the  duty  of  suppressing 
the  eyiL    Early  in  1816,  therefore,  Lord  Exmouth,  in  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  squadron,  was  instructed  to  visit  the  Mahomedan 
states ;  he  was  to  insist  upon  the  release  of  Ionian  slaves,  and  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Mahomedans  in  the  interests  of  Sardinia 
and  Naples.   From  Algiers  alone  could  opposition  be  expected.    But 
the  Government  there  made  no  objections  to  the  admiral's  demands ; 
the  Ionian  slaves  were  released  freely,  those  of  Naples  and  Sardinia 
upon  the  payment  of  a  ransom.    At  Tunis,  the  next  port  visited, 
an  accident  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.     Lord  Exmouth,  took 
advantage  of  a  mistake  of  his  interpreter  to  declare  that  it  was  not 
the  wish  only  but  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Prince  Regent  that 
slavery  should  cease  altogether.    Tripoli  and  Tunis  submitted,  and 
set  free  their  slaves ;  but  Algiers,  a  stronger  power,  demanded  time 
to  refer  the  matter  to  Constantinople,  promising  to  deal  directly  with 
the  English  Qovemment.    Meanwhile  in  Parliament  the  principle 
of  ransoming  the  slaves  had  been  strongly  censured,  and  a  general 
feeling  that  force  should  be  used  had  arisen.    A  barbarous  attack  by 
AJgerine  soldiers  upon  the  crews  of  some  coral-ships  at  Bona  allowed 
;he  Government  to  take  advantage  of  this  feeling,  by  despatching 
[iord  Exmouth  to  complete  his  work.    On  the  27th  of  August,  having 
>een  joined  at  Gibraltar  by  a  small  Dutch  squadron.  Lord  Exmouth 
pproached  Algiers.    After  waiting  two  hours  for  a  reply  to  his  terms 
e  placed  his  ships  alongside  the  batteries  in  positions  carefully 
larked  out  beforehand.    The  work  of  destruction  was  complete,  the 
>rt8  were  reduced  to  ruins,  the  fleet  that  lay  within  the  mole  was 
iirnt.     For  nine  hours  the  battle  raged,  then  when  the  ammunition 
as  nearly  expended  the  ships  withdrew  from  their  somewhat  dan- 
irous  position.    Their  work  had  been  effective :  on  the  following 
oming  the  English  terms  were  accepted,  and  on  the  31st,  1200 
kves  w^ere  embarked  in  the  fleet,  making  in  all  more  than  3000 
lom  Lioxd  Exmouth  bad  delivered. 
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The  completion  of  the  settlement  of  Europe  had  been  carried  out 
during  the  recess  of  Parliament.  From  July  1815  to  February  1. 
1816,  the  Goyemment  had  been  able  to  act  entirely  unchecked.  On 
that  day  Parliament  reopened,  and  Castlereagh  resumed  his  seat  in 
omrndttonin  *^  *^®  triumph  of  his  Completed  negotiations.  But 
the  puUmmbi  with  the  conclusion  of  the  war  came  the  hour  of  trial 
Peb.  1,  X816.       £^j,  ^g  ^QTj  ministry.    The  mediocrity  of  their  talent, 

the  reactionary  character  of  their  political  views,  had  been  forgotten, 
or  even  regarded  as  favourable  points  in  their  administration,  while 
they  stood  forth  firmly  and  energetically  to  express  and  give  effect 
to  the  great  wish  of  the  nation,  the  destruction  of  the  Napoleonic 
rule.  With  the  return  of  peace  the  great  questions  of  home  politics 
were  again  becoming  of  importance,  and  the  tendencies  of  the  parly 
fostered  by  their  successful  warfare  were  to  call  into  existence  an 
opposition  not  only  in  Parliament  but  among  the  nation  at  large. 
Already  voices  were  raised  against  the  late  negotiations  ;  though,  no 
doubt,  the  real  magnanimity  shown  towards  France,  the  advantages 
gained  for  England  on  the  sea,  and  the  security  for  some  years  of 
peace  which  the  elaborate  system  of  balance  was  thought  to  give, 
were  fully  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  There  were  men  who,  undazzled  by  the  glories  of  the  late 
war,  saw  that  the  policy  of  England  had  in  fact  favoured  absolutism, 
— ^that,  for  the  sake  of  the  balance  of  power,  countries  had  been 
handed  over  quite  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  to  sovereigns 
for  whom  they  felt  no  natural  affection, — ^that  a  dynasty  disliked  by 
a  large  section  of  the  people  had  been  forced  upon  France,  and  was 
upheld  by  English  bayonets,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  England 
the  influence  of  Russia  had  been  increased.  It  appeared  to  them 
that  the  intercourse  with  foreign  powers  had  rendered  our  negotiators 
absolutists.    Their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Alliance  showed 

Eoi  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^'^  Holy  Alliance, 

AiiiMice.  or  Convention  of  September,  by  which  the  enthusiastic 

Bepfe^uis.  j^^  sentimental  Emperor  of  Russia  joined  with  bis 
brother  sovereigns  of  Prussia  and  Austria  to  declare  that  hencefor- 
ward\heir  policy  should  be  ruled  on  Christian  principles  alone,  had 
been  rejected  by  the  English  Qovemment,  which  saw  danger  in  this 
brotherly  and  religious  bond  between  absolute  monarchs,  and  declared 
through  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  the  English  Parliament  would 
require  '^  something  more  precise."  In  fact,  though  in  no  way  wishing 
to  disturb  the  English  Constitution,  the  Tory  Government  had  been 
led  into  a  course  of  policy  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  English 
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Litdons.      The  condusioii  of  a  war  the  burden  of  which  had  been 
>ii  tb.e  "whole  patiently  borne,  Bhould  have  brought  with  it  the 
L  blessixi^  of  peace ;  but  these  were  not  found  in  the  declaration 
the  Government  that  it  intended  to  keep  up  the  war  taxes,  and  to 
ip  on.  foot  an  anny  of  160,000,  an  intention  which,  when  taken  in 
ijiinction  with  the  close  alliances  entered  into  with  foreign  powers, 
iined  to  mean  that  England  was  henceforward  to  attempt  to  take 
I  place  as  one  of  the  great  military  powers  of  the  (Continent. 
It  -was  upon  the  two  points  of  taxation  and  economy  that  the 
ovemment  first  met  with  opposition*    Mr.  Vansittart,  ^^ 
hancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  declared  his  intention  of  of  am 
>ntinuing  half  the  income  and  property  tax,  which  ®^*™'*"*' 
rom  the  first  had  been  avowedly  a  war  tax.    The  Opposition  to  this 
aeaaure  was  headed  in  the  Commons  by  Brougham.    By  a  skilful 
Lse  of  parliamentary  tactics,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  time,  which  he 
onployed  in  procuring  a  flood  of  petitions  exhibiting  the  feeling  of 
;he  country  so  strongly  that  the  Qovemment  was  beaten.    Apparently 
in  dudgeon  at  his  defeat,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that 
as  he  had  lost  the  income  tax  he  should  also  throw  over  the  malt  tax, 
a  step  whi^h  Caertlereagh  explained  by  saying  that  Government  was 
going  to  contract  a  loan,  and  ;£2,000,000  or  ;£3,000,000  more  or  less 
would  make  no  difference.    The  recklessness  of  this  assertion  points 
to  one  of  the  evils  which  the  late  war  had  produced ; — an  unbounded 
and  lavish  supply  of  money,  and  the  habit  of  spending  almost  with- 
out question  if  success  coidd  be  obtained,  had  destroyed  all  idea  of 
economy  in  the  minds  of  the  ministers*    The  angry  f  eddng  excited  in 
the  people  by  this  carelessness  of  the  public  money  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  extravagances  of  the  Court,  and  the  constant  demands 
for  money  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Civil  List.    Although 
jg800,000  was  the  sum  granted  in  exchange   for  the  heredits^ 
revenues,  the  average  of  late  years  had  been  considerably  above  a 
million ;  in  1816  it  had  reached  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.    On 
this  point  the  ministers  were  themselves  obliged  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  a  Bill  was  passed  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Civil  last. 
But  while  the  demand  for  economy,  for  the  reduction  of  the  war 
expenditure,  and  the  return  of  England  to  its  usual  independent 
position  with  regard  to  the  Continent,  afforded  themes  for  the  Opposi- 
tion in  Parliament,  an  agitation  of  far  more  importance  had  sprung 
into  existence  outside  its  walls. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  the  Prince  Regent's  speech  had  con- 
gratulated the  country  upon  the  prosperity  c^  agriculture,  and  of  all 
CON.  MO*.  [2  m] 
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branches  of  trade  and  manufacture.  But  it  was,  in  fact,  a  time  of 
A«riadtana  unexampled  distress.  The  principle  of  protection  which 
Aepranioii.  i^  fouud  favour  with  the  mercantile  world  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  had  been  extended  to  agricul- 
ture. In  1670,  a  period  of  great  plenty  having  reduced  the. price  of 
com,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  impose  heavy  dues  on  its  importar 
tion.  Up  to  63s.  4d.  a  duty  of  16s.  a  quarter  was  imposed,  between 
that  and  808.,  a  duty  of  88.  a  quarter.  The  price  at  which  importa- 
tion, free  or  at  a  nominal  duty,  was  allowed  had  been  more  than  once 
changed.  In  1804  it  had  been  set  at  66s.  During  the  latter  years  of 
the  war  there  had  been  constantly  deficie9t  harvests.  In  1812  and 
1813  the  quarter  of  wheat  had  risen  to  I7ls.  The  average  price 
during  six  years,  from  1808  to  1813,  had  been  108s.  During  several 
of  those  years  the  Continental  S3r8tem  had  virtually  excluded  foreign 
competition.  The  effect  of  the  high  prices  was  most  disastrous  upon 
agriculture ;  while  the  suffering  of  the  labourer  had,  as  has  been 
explained,  been  very  great,  the  class  of.  farmer  had  changed,  the 
careful  small  cultivator  had  given  place  to  ostentatious  spendthrifts. 
To  secure  great  returns  land  wholly  unfitted  for  the  purpose  had 
been  brought  under  the  plough,  crop  after  crop  of  com  had  been 
grown  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  many  advantageous  and 
necessary  forms  of  agriculture  had  been  thrown  aside  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  com.  The  year  1813  was  one  of  extraordinary  plenty,  the 
surplus  crop  was  enough  to  continue  that  plenty  during  the  two 
following  years ;  the  effect  was  a  very  rapid  fall  in  prices.  Such  a 
fall  naturally  entailed  the  restoration  of  a  better  system  of  husbandry, 
and  the  ruin  of  many  of  those  who  had  embarked  on  the  false  course. 
Peace  added  still  further  to  this  distress.  Violent  efforts  were  made 
in  Parliament  by  the  landed  interest,  which  was  very  strong,  to 
bolster  up  the  evil  system.  It  was  proposed  in  1813  that  importa- 
tion should  be  subject  to  a  prohibitory  duty  tiU  the  price  of  wheat 
reached  106s.  the  quarter.  This  demand  was  reduced  to  84s.  in 
1814.  Circumstances  prevented  its  being  carried  then,  but  in  1816, 
when  the  foreign  markets  were  again  opened,  the  terror  of  approach- 
ing cheapness  enabled  farmers  and  landlords  to  combine  and  hurry 
through  the  House  a  Com  Law,  fixing  the  price  at  which  com  might 
be  imported  at  808.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  distress  con- 
tinued. In  fact,  the  false  inflation  of  late  years  was  giving  way,  and 
agriculture  entering  upon  a  more  natural  course.  The  agricultural 
interests  still  complained,  and  still  asserted  the  necessity  of  relief, 
but  as,  in  order  to  win  their  support,  the  Government  had  already 
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gi-ven  up  the  malt  tax,  theie  was  really  scarcely  anything  left  to  give 
them,  and  their  complaints  remained  unanswered  ;  and  as  the  distress, 
although  it  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  fault  of  the  agricidtnralists,  and 
was  but  a  fair  counterpoise  to  the  enormous  profits  they  had  lately 
been  making,  was  a  terrible  reality,  the  poorer  classes  continued  to 
suffer. 

The  depression  w<ts  not  confined  to  the  agricultural  interest.  The 
removal  of  the  restrictions  caused  by  the  CJontinental  ckMnmnvui 
System  excited  lively  hopes  among  the  trading  com-  *•»»••■*«»• 
munity.  During  the  war  our  exports  had  chiefly  depended  upon  an 
organized  contraband  trade.  Even  so,  in  1811,  shipments  had  been 
made  to  the  Contuxent  to  the  value  of  ^11,000,000.  It  was  supposed 
that,  without  restrictions^  the  sum  might  be  doubled.  Everybody 
wished  for  a  share  in  the  golden  harvest^  and  much  money  was 
transferred  from  legitimate  and  lucrative  trade  to  the  purchase  of 
colonial  produce  for  exportation.  But  what  is  called  effective  demand 
for  any  conmiodity  depends  not  on  the  desire  of  the  purchaser,  but 
upon  his  power  of  purchase.  The  exhausting  wars  of  lat«  years  so 
'  limited  that  power  of  purchase  that  the  exports  of  England  either 
lay  in  the  ports  unsold  or  were  got  rid  of  at  less  than  the  cost  price. 
Nor  did  our  restrictive  commercial  policy  allow  a  ready  interchange 
of  commodities,  which  might  have  tended  to  render  the  disaster  less. 
Peace  with  America  had  produced  somewhat  the  same  effects.  Thus, 
both  in  agriculture  and  in  commerce,  widespread  suffering  and 
distress  existed. 

The  dif&culties  were  increased  at  the  time  by  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  circulating  medium.  The  fall  in  agricultural  profits  had 
ruined  many  banks  in  agricultural  districts,  and  induced  others  to 
restrict  their  issue  of  paper  money.  A  severe  winter,  a  ^^^^  ^^ 
deficient  harvest,  and  the  rise  of  the  price  of  wheat  poutiaa 
before  the  close  of  the  year  (1815)  again  to  103s.,  ■^••**'*^ 
came  to  complete  the  general  misery.  The  effect  was  a  widespread 
series  of  riots;  rick-burning  and  machine-breaking  were  constant, 
especially  in  the  east  of  England.  At  Littleport^  in  the  isle  of  Ely, 
the  town  was  for  two  days  in  the  hands  of  the  mob  (May  22),  and 
the  tumult  was  only  suppressed  after  the  military  had  been  called 
out.  In  the  coal  and  iron  districts,  though  the  people  on  the  whole 
behaved  well,  great  meetings  of  unemployed  operatives  took  place  ; 
while  in  Nottingham  and  the  neighbourhood  the  Luddite  disturbances 
broke  out  with  fresh  vehemence.  The  discontent  and  unhappiness 
of  the  people  before  long  assumed  the  shape  of  a  political  movement. 
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The  change  must  be  attributed  to  the  writings  of  Cobbett  more  than 
to  any  other  single  cause.  For  some  years  he  had  published  a 
Liberal  periodical  called  ^*  The  Weekly  Political  Register,''  in  which, 
with  remarkable  clearness  of  style  and- simple  power  of  argument,  he 
had  constantly  attacked  the  Govenmient.  In  1816,  he  changed  the 
price  of  his  paper  from  a  shilling  to  twopence,  and  it  at  once  became 
the  oracle  of  the  working  classes.  His  view  was,  that  all  the  evils  of 
the  time  might  be  cured  by  reform  of  Parliament.  He  indeed  went 
far  beyond  what  the  nation  was  then  fit  for,  demanding  xmiyersal 
sufi^age  and  annual  Parliaments.  But  his  work  was  the  beginning 
of  the  great  agitation  which  continued  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832. 

Against  this  new  sort  of  opposition  without  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment the  Government  set  to  work  with  violent  measures  of  repres- 
sion. The  Hampden  Clubs,  which  had  sprung  up  in  all  directions  for 
purposes  of  parliamentary  refonn,  no  doubt  had  feJlen  in  many  cases 
into  the  hands  of  dangerous  demagogues.  In  London  they  appear  to 
have  become  connected  with  a  body  of  men  known  as  Spencean 
philanthropists,  after  Spence,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
had  made  himself  notorious  by  his  socialistic  plans.  To  this  society 
belonged  Thistlewood,  the  two  Watsons,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Msettns  la  Preston.  Castle,  a  spy  of  the  police,  crept  in  among 
8pft  neida.  them,  and  probably  urged  them  to  more  reckless  action 
D«^  %  i8i«.       1^^^  ^j^y.  ^Q^j^  otherwise  have  taken.    According  to 

his  account,  a  great  plot  was  on  foot  for  taking  the  Tower,  seizing  the 
Qovemment,  and  establishing  a  Conmiittee  of  Public  Safety.  A 
meeting  in  Spa  Fields  in  connection  with  this  plot  was  held  upon 
the  2nd  of  December.  It  was  to  be  addressed  by  Mr.  Hunt,  a  vain 
and  empty  demagogue,  but  before  he  arrived  the  Spenceans  had 
begun  to  act  upon  their  own  authority.  Young  Watson  had  led  a 
number  of  men  to  Snow  Hill  to  ransack  a  gunsmith's  shop,  and  had 
there  shot  a  gentleman  who  had  remonstrated  with  him.  The  crowd 
then  marched  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  courageously  withstanding  them,  with  only  seven 
assistants,  easily  dispersed  theuL  Preston  appears  also  singlehanded 
to  have  climbed  the  wall  of  the  Tower,  and  have  summoned  the 
guard  to  surrender.    Beyond  this  nothing  formidable  was  done. 

WMLe  hunger  and  misery,  the  depression  of  trade,  and  the 
influence  of  a  few  able  demagogues,  were  driving  the  poorer  classes 
to  acts  of  violence,  and  a  dangerous  union  was  being  established 
between  social  and  political   discontent,  the  middle  classes   vrere 
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dually  aniving  at  the  same  conclusion  aB  their  inferiors  with 

Bird  to  the  necesdty  of  a  thorough  change  in  the  p^itioBfw^ 

stitution  of  Parliament.    In  December,  only  a  few  «b«  oorponrtum 

^  after  the  uproar  in  Spa  Fields,  the  CJorporation  of  •'^•^"^ 

idon,  of  late  the  firm  supporters  of  the  policy  of  Government, 

Iressed  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Begent,  which  throws  a  striking 

it  upon  the  feelings  which  the  conduct  of  GoTemment  since  the 

r  had  excited.    After  a  rapid  summary ''  of  the  distress  and  misery, 

longer  limited  to  one  portion  of  the  Empire,  and  under  the  irre- 

ible  pressure  of  which  the  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufac- 

ing  interests  are  equally  sinking,"  the  address  goes  on  to  say : 

^  grievances  are  the  natural  effect  of  rash  and  ruinous  wars, 

justly  commenced   and  'pertinaciously  persisted  in,  where   no 

lonal  object  was  to  be  attained ;  of  immense  subsidies  to  foreign 

^ers  to  defend  their  own  territories  or  to  commit  aggressions  on 

>se  of  our  neighbours ;  of  a  delusive  paper  currency ;  of  an  uncon- 

mtional  and  unx»ecedented  military  force  in  time  of  peace ;  of  the 

exampled  and  increasing  magnitude  of  the  Civil  List ;  of  the 

)rmous  sums  paid  for  unmerited  pensions  and  sinecures ;  and  of  a 

ig  course  of  the  most  lavish  and  improvident  expenditure  of  the 

blic  monay  throughout  every  branch  of  the  Government,  all  arising 

m  the  corrupt  and  inadequate  state  of  the  representation  of  the 

)ple  in  Parliament,  whereby  all  constitutional  control  over  the 

vants  of  the  Crown  has  been  lost,  and  Parliaments  have  become 

^servient  to  the  will  of  Ministers." 

It  began  to  be  evident  that,  as  the  great  common  interest  of  the 

I  disappeared,  and  the  popularity  and    influence  i^^pg^cu-^ 

rived  from  its  successful  termination  wore  itself  out,  the  Tory 

3  Tory  party,  with  its  repressive  and  reactionary  doc-  '*'*^' 

nes,  would  find  itself  wholly  unable  to  handle  with  success  the 

mestic  questions  which  inevitably  arose.    For  some  years  longer 

Buccessfolly  held  its  position.    Circumstances  enabled  it  again  to 

parate  the  micTdle  and  lower  classes,  and  full  time  was  allowed  it 

exhibit  its  repressive  principles  of  home  government. 

The  success  of  the  Government  was  due  to  the  excesses  of  the  mob, 

d  to  the  exaggerated  fear  which  it  was  found  possible  to  excite 

long  the  propertied  classes.    The  Regent  had  scarcely  opened 

irliament,  with  an  assurance  that  he  was  well  convinced  of  the 

falty  of  the  great  body  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  but  ^tt^^j^^uj, 

IS  determined  to  omit  no  precautions  for  preserving  Regent. 

iblic  peace,  when,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  House,  ^BBL?-"*^-     iCtr; 
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he  was  ill-received  by  the  people,  and  a  missile  thrown  from  the 
crowd  even  broke  one  of  the  windows  of  his  carriage.  This  ontrage 
encouraged  the  Qoyemment  to  take  yigoroos  measures.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  represent  the  whole  project  of  reform  as  being  indissolubly 
B«prMdT«  mixed  with  the  extreme  doctrines  of  Cobbett  and  the 
JtowSlMil*"**  Spenceans.  A  secret  committee  of  both  Houses  was 
Mare]i«  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  public  disaffection ;  that 

of  the  Lords  reported  the  existence  of  a  great  network  of  societies  and 
clubs,  which,  under  pretence  of  parliamentary  reform,  were  attempt- 
ing to  infect  the  minds  of  all  classes  with  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  and 
contempt  of  law,  religion,  and  morality,  while  no  endeavours  were 
omitted  to  prepare  the  people  to  take  up  arms  on  the  first  signal  of 
the  accomplishment  of  their  design.  The  Commons  committee 
declared  (Feb.  19)  that  the  Hampden  Clubs  aimed  at  nothing  short 
of  revolution.  Armed  with  these  reports^  which  were  ^o  doubt 
extraordinarily  exaggerated,  Qovemment  introduced  and  carried 
Bills  for  preventing  attempts  to  seduce  soldiers  and  sailors  from 
their  allegiance,  to  give  to  the  Prince  Begent  all  the  safeguards  of  an 
actual  sovereign,  to  prevent  seditious  meetings,  and  lastly  (March  3), 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  .Corpus  Act  tiU  the  1st  of  the 
ensuing  July.  • 

The  effect  of  these  Acts  was  at  once  to  give  a  certain  reality  to 
8«er«t  peutiad  ^®  dangers  on  the  false  apprehension  of  which  ^ey 
■MtiacB.  had  been  based.    Public  meetings  being  impossible, 

secret  meetings,  with  all  the  dangers  which  invariably  attend  them, 
sprang  into  existence.  The  worse  affected  and  more  dangerous 
leaders  of  the  people  began  to  acquire  influence,  and  desperate  designs, 
fomented  and  betrayed  by  spies  in  the  employment  of  Qovemment, 
began  to  be  entertained.  It  is  impossible  to  suspect  benevolent 
gentlemen  such  as  Lord  Sidmouth  of  wilfully  entrapping  ignorant 
artisans  to  their  own  destruction ;  but  it  is  certain  that  use  was 
constantly  made  of  spies  who  found  it  to  their  own  advantage  to 
concoct  and  betray  treasonable  and  atrocious  conspiracies.  The  most 
notorious  of  these  spies  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Oliver,  who, 
giving  himself  out  as  a  delegate  of  London  reforming  societies, 
succeeded  in  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  plots  in  various  parts  of 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire. 
The  violent  suppression  by  the  military  and  constables  of  a  peace- 
able meeting,  known  as  the  meeting  of  blanketeers,  at  Manchester 
on  the  29th  of  March,  made  the  people  more  ready  to  listen  to  his 
suggestions.    The  meeting  was  a  peaceful  one,  and  acquired  its 
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name  from  t|ie  blankets  or  coats  which  many  of  those  assembled  had 
strapped  upon  their  backs.  A  few  of  them  set  ont'npon  a  foolish 
march,  intending  to  petition  the  Prince  Regent  in  person ;  bat  their 
intentions  appear  to  have  been  qnite  peaceful,  and  though  many 
were  apprehended,  they  were  all  discharged  before  trial  It  seems 
probable  that  what  is  known  as  the  Derby  insurrection  was  one  of 
the  consequences  of  Oliver's  representations.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Brandreth,  known  as  ''  the  Captain,"  went  from  house  to  house  near 
Pentridge,  spreading  such  assertions  as  that  England,  Ireland,  and 
France  were  all  to  rise  that  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  that  ^^  j^. 

.  the  **  northern  clouds,"  or  men  from  the  north,  would  lanmetioB. 
come  down  and  sweep  aU  befote  them.  A  few  men  "^'"- 
collected  in  arms  at  his  summons.  They  do  not  seem  ever  to  have 
numbered  much  more  than  an  hundred,  and  were  without  difficulty 
dispersed,  and  many  of  them  taken  prisoners  by  the  military  at  a 
short  distance  from  Nottingham.  Such  disturbances  as  these  were 
held  to  justify  a  second  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus. 

But  it  was  not  only  against  seditions  addons  that  Lord  Sidmouth 
determined  to  proceed,  but  againrt  eeditiom.  writings  3.,^,^ 
alBO.    On  the  27th  of  March  he  wrote  a  circular,  to  the  of  aedittou 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  counties,  in  which  he  dedaied  •^**'*'^ 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  law  officer  the  justices  of  the  peace  might 
issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  any  person  charged  before  them  on 
oath  with  the  publication  of  blasphemous  or  seditious  libels,  and 
compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  to  the  charge.    Considering  the 
jealousy  with  which  any  political  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  regarded,  and  that  by  Fox's  Libel  Bill  even  the  judges 
were  held  unfit  to  decide  on  the  character  of  a  libel,  which  was  to  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  jury,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  high- 
handed interference  with  what  was  generally  regarded  as  a  constitu- 
tional privilege.    Considerable  use  was  made  of  the  instructions,  yet 
on  the  whole  with  so  little  success  that  the  Qovemment  procured  but 

'  a  single  conviction.    The  most  important  of  these  trials  was  that  of 
Mr.  Hone,  which  must  have  showed  the  Qovemment,  if  ^^  ^^^,^ 
nothing  else  could,  how  odious  and  useless  their  attempts  trial, 
to  stifle  the  free  expression  of  opinion  was.    Hone  was  a  ^•***  ^  "*^' 
quiet  and  inoffensive  publisher,  a  great  collector  and  reader  of  old 
books.    He  had  published  certain  political  parodies,  of  which  the 
subject  can  be  pretty  well  understood  from  the  titles  they  bore, "  The 
Sinecurist's  Creed,"  "  The  Litany,  or  General  Supplication."    It  was 
against  their  alleged  blasphemous  character  that  proceedings  were 
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taken.  Each  parody  was  the  subject  of  a  separate  trial,  and  the 
whole  proceedings  occupied  three  days.  On  the  first  day  Mr. 
Justice  Abbott,  on  the  second  and  third  Lord  Chief-Justice  EUen- 
borough  occupied  the  bench.  Hone  defended  himself,  basing  his 
argument  on  the  essential  difference  between  parodies  intended  to 
throw  scorn  upon  the  work  parodied  and  those  in  which  well- 
known  writings  were  travestied  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  some 
other  subject,  and  supporting  himself  by  innumerable  instances  of 
political  parodies  couched  in  biblical  forms  coming  from  the  pens 
of  well-known  and  respected  writers.  His  erudition  enabled  him 
to  continue  for  many  hours  on  each  day  producing  instances  of  this 
kmd.  With  astonishing  firmness  he  refused  to  be  browbeaten  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  and  upon  the  third  day  even  attacked  his  judge 
for  the  partisan  spirit  in  which  he  had  charged  the  jury  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  In  aU  three  trials,  after  a  brief  consideration,  the 
jury  acquitted  him.  The  persistency  with  which  the  charges  against 
Hone  were  pressed  after  his  first  acquittal  entirely  discredited  the 
grounds  of  public  morality  on  which  the  Government  was  professedly 
acting,  and  had  aU  the  appearance  of  a  vindictive  desire  for  revenge 
on  the  part  of  men  smarting  under  deserved  poUtical  satire. 

The  system  pursued  by  the  Tories,  though  for  the  time  it  was  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  up  a  gei|eral  dread  of  popular  violence,  and  thus 
temporarily  hushed  the  agitation  for  reform,  was  gradually  alienating 
from  Government  all  classes  but  the  one  immediately  connected  with 
it,  and  forcing  the  nation  at  large  to  look  upon  Government  itself 
as  its  natural  enemy,  and  to  fix  its  hopes  more  and  more  upon  some 
constitutional  change.  Indeed,  though  its  large  majority  in  the 
House  enabled  the  Government  to  reject  all  liberal  measures,  and  to 
pass  those  which  it  itself  produced,  a  powerful  Opposition  began 
to  show  itself  within  the  walls  of  the  House,  which  the  conduct  of 
the  Administration  did  not  tend  to  conciliate.  The  extension  of  the 
AU«i  Alien  Act,  which  reserved  to  the  Government  the  power 

Aot.  of  removing  aliens  who  were  objects  of  suspicion,  and 

Kay  5, 1818.  ^\^f^  had  already  been  twice  renewed  since  the  peace, 
for  a  further  period  of  two  years,  was  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the 
English  right  of  asylum  in  favour  of  the  Continental  despotisms.  It 
was  warmly  opposed,  and  a  flaw  found  in  it  which  secured  its  rejection. 
By  the  Act  of  Union,  shareholders  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland  became 
naturalized  subjects.  An  alien,  by  taking  shares  in  the  Bank,  could 
therefore  evade  that  Act.  A  clause  was  introduced  to  check  this  means 
of  evading  the  Act ;  but  as  naturalized  subjects  had  certain  exemptions 
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with  regard  to  the  payment  of  duties,  the  Lower  House  held  that  the 
introduction  of  the  clause  was  an  infringement  of  their  privilege,  as 
being  in  fact  the  introduction  of  a  money  clause.  It  had  therefore  to  be 
dropped  and  a  new  Bill  introduced.  Even  an  attempt  on  ^,  indenmitr 
the  part  of  Government  to  gain  popularity  turned  to  its  biu. 
discredit.  A  show  was  made  of  destroying  numerous 
sinecures ;  but  as  this  destruction  was  coupled  with  a  Pension  list  of 
an  amount  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  sinecures  destroyed,  the  trick 
excited  more  anger  than  gratitude  among  the  public.  But  the  great 
contest  of  the  time  was  on  the  subject  of  the  indemnity  demanded 
by  the  ministry  to  cover  acts  done  during  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  A  sealed  bag  of  papers  was  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  which  the  Government  demanded  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  secresy.  The  committee  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  ballot,  but  lists  were  circulated  among  the  ministerial 
majority  of  the  members  for  whom  they  should  vote ;  in  fact,  there- 
fore, the  committee  was  nominated  by  the  Gk)vemment  itself.  The 
report  declared  that  the  suspension  was  necessary,  and  that  the 
(Government  had  used  the  powers  given  them  welL  But  the  demand 
for  an  indemnity,  while  the  grounds  for  that  indemnity  were  kept 
studiously  secret  and  examined  only  by  the  Government  nominees, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  keeping  &om  the  public  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  who  had  given  secret  information,  increased  still  further 
the  bad  impression  which  the  employment  of  men  like  Oliver  had 
sdready  created* 

Under  other  circumstances  loyalty  for  the  Crown  might  have 
served  to  lessen  the  growing  division  between  the  Government  and 
the  people);  the  state  of  the  royal  family,  fuid  the  ooaditionof 
character  of  most  of  its  members,  was  now  such  as  theroyai 
to  weaken  all  such  feeling.  For  the  old  King  and  '*'***^* 
Queen  there  was  doubtless  respect  and  pitying  affection ;  but  it 
was  known  that  both  the  afflicted  monarch  himself  and  his  faithful 
wife  and  guardian  might  at  any  moment  die.  Aa  it  was,  they  Uved 
retired  from  the  public  view.  The  Prince  Regent,  the  ostensible 
sovereign  of  the  country,  was  understood  to  be  little  more  than  a 
selfish  voluptuary.  His  reception  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  of 
1817  shows  how  much  he  had  lost  the  affections  of  the  people.  His 
imhappy  domestic  relations,  shortly  to  become  the  ground  of  a  keen 
party  struggle,  not  only  afforded  a  perpetual  subject  of  scandal,  but 
seemed  to  forbid  the  possibility  of  a  direct  male  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  people's  hopes  were  centred  on  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the 
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Regents  only  daughter,  but  lately  manied  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Cobnrg.  and  the  blow  was  felt  to  be  heavy  when  she  died  in  181 7^ 
immediately  after  giving  birth  to  a  child  which  did  not  live.  It 
seemed  for  the  instant  highly  probable  that  the  large  and  strong 
family  of  the  old  King  wonld  come  to  an  end  in  the  first  generation. 
Before  the  close  of  the  following  year  this  probability  was  lessened. 
No  less  than  four  members  of  the  royal  feimily  were  then  married — 
Princess  Elizabeth,  the  Duke  of  GLurence,  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  married  respectively  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  Homburg,  the  I^inceas  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  the  Prin- 
cess Augusta  of  Hesse,  and  Princess  Victoria  of  Saze-Coburg  Saalfield, 
the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Leiningen  and  sister  of  Prince  Leopold. 
Had  the  family  been  at  all  popular 'suclv  events,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  certainly  have  afford^  joy  to  the  nation.  As  it  was, 
they  only  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  a  deeply 
fixed  belief  in  the  extravagance  and  wastefulness  of  the  royal  family. 
Of  all  the  marriages  that  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  with  a  sister  of  Prince 
Leopold  was  alone  well  received.  The  demand  for  an  increase  of 
income  on  behalf  of  the  other  princes  was  strongly  resisted  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  sum  proposed  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  reduced  by 
nearly  half,  and  a  grant  of  X6000  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
had  been  married  three  years  previously,  was  absolutely  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  six  members,  a  result  which  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 
The  insecurity  felt  by  Government,  in  spite  of  its  large  majority, 
riM  miauten'  in  the  present  Parliament  betrayed  it  into  conduct 
tti*prMS^***"*  which  still  further  increased  its  unpopularity.  The 
pariuiMat.  Parliament  was  now  in  its  sixth  session,  and  there- 
fore approaching  its  time  of  dissolution.  But  several  circumstances 
might  call  it  again  into  existence.  A  clause  in  the  Regency  Act 
provided  that  Parliament  should  be  summoned  on  the  death  of 
the  Queen.  The  ministry  had  lately  got  the  clause  repealed; 
but  the  death  either  of  the  King  or  Regent,  if  happening  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament, 
would  have  caused  the  reassembling  of  the  old.  Both  King  and 
Queen  might  die  at  any  moment ;  nor  was  the  Regent's  health 
good.  The  dissolution  was  therefore  hurried  on  in  a  manner 
which  caused  much  anger.  On  the  10th  of  June  Parliament  was 
prorogued  and  dissolved  at  the  same  time,  a  form  of  proceeding 
unprecedented  since  the  days  of  Charles  II.  The  temper  of  the 
country  was  not  improved  by  this  step,  and  the  elections  were 
attended  with  the  bitterest  party  strife.    In  Westminster  Sir  Qeorge 
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Murray,  who  stood  on  tlie  Tory  interest  to  replace  if  possible  Lord 
Cochrane,  who  had  withdrawn  to  take  command  of  the  navies  of 
Chili,  was  so  ill-used  that  liis  life  was  thought  to  be  in  danger. 
Several  Radical  candidates  offered  themselves,  among  others  Hunt 
the  orator;  but  the  more  respectable  inhabitants  contrived  to  save 
themselves  from  the  disgrace  of  such  representatives  by  bringing  in 
Romilly,  without  any  expense  of  his  own,  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
The  other  member  was  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  In  the  same  way  the 
City  of  London  elected  four  Libej^ls,  rejecting  three  old  ministerial 
representatives.  This  clearly  showed  the  rising  temper  of  the  middle 
classes.  But  as  the  representation  was  then  arranged  no  great 
change  was  possible,  and  the  ministers  found  themselves  still  in 
possession  of  a  large  majority  (July). 

Before  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament  (Jan.  14, 1819)  one 
piece  of  foreign  history  deserves  notice.    A  congress  was  EvMuation 
held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Oct  2, 1818),  at  which  the  final  S/JSS.*' 
evacuation  of  France  by  the  allies,  although  only  three  »•▼.  so,  isu. 
of  the  five  years  stipulated  were  accomplished,  was  agreed  upon. 
This  wise  and  just  act  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  extreme  Tories  of  the 
Cabinet. 

In  spite  of  their  parliamentary  majority,  the  ministry  did  not  feel 
very  secure  upon  their  seats,  and  it  was  perhaps  more  j,j„„^,^  ^, 
with  a  view  of  re-establishing  th^ir  credit  with  the  oadi  pftymeatt. 
country  than  from  increased  wisdom  that  the  Cabinet  *'*^ ""' 
so  far  changed  its  views  with  regard  to  the  currency  question  as  to 
accept  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  Francis  Homer  had  some 
years  (1811)  before  laid  down,  and  introduced  a  measure  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  of  Ricardo,  the  political  economist,  for  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments.  The  Bank  had  already  issued  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gold.  Since  1817  as  much  as  ^6,000,000  had 
been  put  into  circulation,  but  as  the 'paper  money  still  continued,  as 
a  matter  of  course  this  partial  action  produced  no  good  effect ;  the 
gold  had  found  its  way  out  of  the' country,  chiefly  to  France.  It  was 
now  ordered  that  this  voluntary  payment  in  gold  should  cease.  An 
examination  of  the  affEors  of  the  Bank  proved  that  it  was  in  excellent 
condition,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  and  subsequently 
embodied  in  Bills  by  Mr.  Peel.  By  these,  from  the  1st  of  February 
1820,  the  Bank  was  obl^ed  to  exchange  its  notes  for  gold  ingots,  in 
not  less  quantity  than  sixty  ounces,  at  the  rate  of  81s.  the  ounce ;  in 
October  of  the  same  year  ^e  rate  was  to  be  reduced  to  70s,  6d.  the 
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ounce ;  on  the  ist  u£-  May  1822  the  rate  was  reduced  to  the  regular 
mint  price  of  £3, 17s.  K^d. ;  and  in  May  1823  all  notes  were  to  be 
paid  on  demand  in  legal  coin.  As  a  fiact,  on  the  Ist  of  May  1821  the 
Bank  resumed  complete  payment  in  cash. 

Several  divisions  in  Parliament  clearly  showed  the  growing  weak- 
p«rd<ii  ness  of  Government.    The  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  to 

Eniirtmnt  prevent  English  subjects  from  serving  in  a  foreign  ser- 
**"■  vice  or  fitting  out  ships  of  war  for  foreign  countries,  was 

carried  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  only,  the  ground  of  opposition 
being  that  the  Bill  was  in  fact  directed  to  the  injury  of  the  revolted 
colonies  of  Spain  in  America,  in  whose  ranks  many  Englishmen 
were  serving.  Like  the  Alien  Act  of  the  preceding  session,  the 
Bill  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  that  legitimist  and  absolute  ten- 
dency of  which  the  Government  was  accused.  Again,  in  the  great 
oathoue  qr.estion  of  Catholic  emancipation,  which  was  brought 

Muadpfttton  forward  by  Grattan  in  the  best  speech  he  ever  made  in 
Hay  A  the  House,  the  Government  were  victorious  by  a  majority 

of  two  only  in  a  very  full  House  ;  whUe  it  was  actually  defeated  by 
Bafomof  a  majority  of  five  on  the  question  of  tiie  reform  of 

2^^!^  Scotch  burghs,  which  it  had  got  rid   of  in  the   last 

>c»7  ••  session.    The  system  in  those  burghs  had  been  in  exis- 

tence ever  since  the  fifteenth  century,  and  so  acted  as  to  perpetuate 
the  administration  in  the  hands  of  one  party,  often  of  one  family 
only,  as  the  retiring  members  of  the  corporation  had  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  successors.  For  years  the  burghs  had  been 
bent  upon  ridding  themselves  of  this  exclusive  government;  as  in 
the  case  of  other  reforms,  their  efforts  had  passed  out  of  sight  during 
the  tumult  of  the  French  wars,  again  to  be  called  into  existence  on 
the  resumption  of  peace.  In  1817  certain  irregularities  of  form  in 
the  burgh  of  Montrose  had  caused  the  elections  to  be  set  aside  by 
the  law  courts.  The  Crown  had  been  compelled  to  give  a  new 
charter,  in  which  a  certain  popular  element  was  admitted.  Other 
burghs  at  once  began  to  clamour  for  similar  changes.  To  their 
petitions,  however,  tiie  Government  turned  a  deaf  ear.  When  the 
elections  in  Aberdeen  were  quashed  by  the  law  courts,  as  those  at 
Montrose  had  been,  the  old  constitution  had  been  re-established,  and 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  now  took  up  the  cause  of  the  burghs.  He 
demanded  a  copy  of  the  new  warrant,  and  was  defeated  by  fc^^  only. 
Pressing  his  success,  he  demanded  that  the  petitions  of  the  burghs 
should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  A  large  majority  of  the 
burghs  themselves  were  loudly  calling  for  reform.    The  population 
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of  those  who  desiied  it  amounted  to  420,000,  as  opposed  to  60,000, 
the  population  of  those  who  had  not  petitioned.  The  proof  of  the 
wish  of  the  people  most  interested  was  too  strong  for  the  House ; 
in  spite  of  the  Qoyemment  opposition.  Lord  Archibald's  motion  was 
carried  in  a  House  of  nearly  300  by  a  majority  of  five.  As  the 
ground  of  opposition  had  been  avowedly  that  a  change  in  the 
burghs  was  but  the  beginning  of  parliamentary  reform,  this  victory 
shows  how  the  opposition  to  that  measure  was  gradually  breaking 
down. 

In  spite  of  these  signs  of  weakness,  the  ministers  were  upon  the 
whole  well  satisfied  with  the  session.  They  believed  in  the  success 
of  their  repressive  measures  in  the  year  1817,  and  thought  that  the 
state  of  the  country  was  both  quieter  and  more  prosperous  than  it 
had  been.  Complaints  of  the  depression  of  agriculture,  g,„,g|, 
and  poverty  and  suffering  among  the  agricultural  poor,  ndterinp  of 
were  indeed  chronic ;  they  depended  upon  causes  over  ****  •""* 
which  the  immediate  action  of  Government  had  Httle  control. 
Exaggerated  rents  were  seeking  their  natural  level ;  over-cultivation, 
especially  of  com,  was  giving  place  to  more  rational  agriculture,  and 
the  enormous  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  agriculturists  during  the 
war  was  shrinking  to  modest  and  hard-won  profits;  the  change 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  some  depression  and  many  painful 
contrasts.  At  the  same  time  the  action  of  the  Poor  Law  as  then 
administered,  the  injudicious  fostering  of  the  population  which  had 
gone  on  during  the  war,  and  the  law  of  settlement  which  prevented 
free  competition  of  labour,  of  necessity  caused  misery  among  the 
labourers.  It  was  when  the  manu&cturing  and  mercantile  interests 
were  also  touched,  when,  under  the  action  of  restrictive  com  laws, 
prices  rose,  while  work  was  not  to  be  had,  that  the  social  dangers  of 
the  country  became  from  time  to  time  great. 

The  prosperity  of  the  year  1818  had  been  rather  apparent  than 
real ;  there  had  been  much  over-trading ;  a  more  healthy  spirit 
appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  beginning  of  1819,  but  the  effects  of 
the  preceding  folly  were  now  to  be  felt  In  the  first  half  of  the  year 
the  number  of  bankruptcies  were  almost  double  the  average,  the 
price  of  com  was  still  as  high  as  758.,  work  was  scarce,  and  wages 
fell,  and  before  the  year  was  over  the  ministry  found  upon  their 
hai^d  difficulties  even  greater  than  those  they  had  experienced  in  the 
gloomy  year  of  1817.  For  again  the  political  question  pouticai 
was  ready  to  start  to  life,  again  leaders  of  a  higher  ■•««»«■• 
class  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
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and  men  of  more  extreme  views  among  themselves  were  eager  to 
lead  them  into  desperate  and  revolutionaiy  designs.  '  There  had 
been  great  meetings  near  Leeds,  Glasgow,  and  at  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
in  June.  On  the  28th  of  that  month,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Harrison  had  made  violent  speeches  at  a  great  assembly 
at  Stockport,  and  Sir  Charles  had  been  elected  the  "legislatorial 
representative"  for  Birmingham.  At  the  same  time  the  reformers 
were  found  to  be  engaged  in  drilling.  No  arms  were  seen,  and  it  is 
asserted  by  one  of  their  leaders  that  the  only  object  of  their  drilling 
was  to  secure  order  and  regularity  and  the  better  appearance  at  a 
forthcoming  great  meeting  at  Manchester.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
held  by  those  who  dreaded  popular  movements  that  the  drilling  had 
been  long  and  secretly  continued,  and  was  a  part  of  a  great  plan  for 
an  exhibition  of  physical  force.  The  object  of  the  Manchester  meet- 
ing, which  was  to  be  held  on  the  9th  of  August,  was  to  choose  a 
representative  as  Birmingham  had  already  done.  The  meeting  was 
declared  illegal;  a  requisition  was  therefore  sent  to  the  proper 
officials,  begging  them  to  call  it  legally.  On  their  refusal,  it  was 
determined  to  hold  it,  legal  or  not,  on  the  16th,  in  St.  Peter's  Field. 
Thither,  on  the  day  appointed,  large  bodies  of  men,  well  dressed  and 
without  arms,  but  in  something  like  military  array,  marched  from  all 
ih*  i>««^fc>.*^  *^®  neighbouring  towns,  and  collected  round  a  hustings, 
MMMcre.  from  which  Hunt  was  to  address  them.    Their  number 

Aug.  16,  U19.  peji^apg  amounted  to  about  80,000,  all  pressed  together 
in  a  space  of  not  more  than  three  acres.  The  magistrates  had  formed 
no  very  definite  notion  of  what  to  do.  They  had  assembled  a  consider- 
able military  force,  of  which  a  troop  of  Manchester  yeomen  about 
forty  strong  and  six  troops  of  the  15th  Hussars  formed  a  part.  A 
warrant  was  out  against  Hunt,  and  with  extreme  imprudence  it 
was  determined  to  execute  it  while  he  was  on  the  hustings,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  case,  of  Harrison  on  a  previous  occasion.  Just  as 
Hunt  was  beginning  to  speak,  a  strange  pressure  made  itself  visible  to 
the  crowd.  The  magistrates  had  come  to  a  house  overlooking  the 
field ;  they  had  intrusted  their  warrant  to  the  chief  constable ;  he 
had  declared  he  could  not  execute  it  without  military  aid,  and  the 
yeomen  had  pressed  into  the  crowded  space.  As  was  natural,  they  had 
been  separated  and  brought  to  a  complete  standstill.  Upon  this  the 
magistrates  seem  to  have  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  to  have  believed 
that  the  yeomanry  were  in  danger,  and  to  have  ordered  the  15th 
Hussars  to  extricate  them.  The  consequence  was  a  fearful  charge, 
which  swept  everything  before  it,  and,  as  one  of  the  officers  says, 
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'^  oy  the  time  they  had  reached  the  other  side  of  the  field  the  fagitivee 
were  literally  piled  up  to  a  conaiderable  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  ground."  The  effect  of  the  panic  on  so  closely-packed  a  multi- 
tude, among  whom  the  soldiers  were  using  the  sword,  sometimes  the 
flat  and  sometimes  the  edge,  was  fearful;  about  thirty  wounded 
persons  were  carried  to  the  infirmary,  and  forty  more  found  their 
own  way  there  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  actual  wounds  given 
by  the  soldiers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  many.  Hunt 
and  some  of  his  followers  were  apprehended ;  the  charge  of  high 
treason  against  them  was  subsequently  dropped,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  find  bail  to  stand  their  trial  for  misdemeanour. 

The  Manchester  Massacre,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  result  of 
accident  and  the  bad  management  of  the  magistrates,  caipkbiittf  at 
but  the  Government  seemed  to  make  the  act  entirely  **•  oo^*""""**- 
their  own  when  they  lavished  approbation  on  the  conduct  of  the  autho- 
rities, and  when  they  induced  the  Prince  Begent  himself  to  write  an 
approving  letter.  As  usual  in  England,  the  employment  of  the  mili- 
tary except  in  the  very  last  necessity  excited  the  anger  of  very  many 
even  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Among  those  who  had  suffered  from 
it  its  effect  was  simply  to  exasperate ;  for  the  time  the  temper  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  really  dangerous.  The  point,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  struck  the  ministerialists  was  the  weakness  of  the 
existing  laws  for  the  suppression  of  sedition,  and  in  accordance  with 
their  view  it  was  thought  necessary  to  hold  an  autumnal  session, 
which  met  on  the  23rd  of  November,  and  which  passed  by  large 
majorities  a  series  of  enactments  known  as  "  The  Six 
Acts."  These  were  respectively  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  prevent  delay  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  cases  of  mis- 
demeanour ; "  '^  An  Act  to  prevent  the  training  of  persons  in  the  use 
of  arms  and  the  practice  of  military  evolutions;"  "An  Act  for 
the  prevention  and  punishment  of  blasphemous  and  seditious 
libels  ;  "  "  An  Act  to  authorize  justices  of  the  peace,  in  certain  dis- 
turbed counties,  to  seize  and  detain  arms ; ''  "  An  Act  to  subject 
certain  publications  to  the  duties  of  stamps  upon  newspapers,  and  to 
make  other  regulations  for  restraining  the  abuses  arising  from  the 
publication  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels ; "  and  ^'  An  Act  for 
preventing  the  assembling  of  seditious  assemblies."  Having  passed 
these  repressive  measures,  the  Parliament  was  again  prorogued 
(Dec.  29)  till  February  1820.  In  the  interval,  on  the  29tli  of 
January,  the  old  King  died,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
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1820-1830. 


Louis  XVIII.,  1814. 
Charles  X.,  1824. 


Boni  1762  a  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  1705. 

Charlotte = Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobnig. 
Bom  1796. 
Died  1817. 

CONTEMFORABT  PRINCES. 
Autbria. 
Francis  IL,  1792. 


Spain. 
Ferdinandyil.,1813. 


Rtutia. 

Alexander  I.,  1801. 
Nicholas,  1825. 


Dtnvuirk, 
Frederick  VL,  1808. 


Prussia 

Frederick  William 
III..  1797. 

Svfeden. 
Charles  XIV.,  1818. 


POPES.— Pius  VII. ,  1800.    Leo  XII.,  1828.    Pius  VIII.,  1829. 


Lord  Chanoellon. 

April  1807.  Eldon. 
AprQ  1827.  Lyndhurst 


ChanceUors  of  the  Exchequer 

Jan.  1812.  Vansittart. 
Jan.  1823.  Robinson. 
April  1827.  Canning. 
Aug.  1827.  Herries. 
Jul  1828.  Goulbum. 


First  Lords  cfthe  Treasury. 

Jan.  1812.  Liverpool 
April  1827.  Canning. 
Aug.  1827.  Goderich. 
Jan.  1828.  Wellington. 

Secrekuies  (Foreign  and  Home). 

Jan,    1822|gj2f«««^ 
8ept  1822]  g^'"*- 

Aug.  1827{£.°^4JVn.. 
J«i.    1828{?^^'«y- 

Hay    1828 1 


Aberdeen. 
Peel. 


IT  was  no  longer  as  Regent  but  as  King  that  Geoige,  the  new 
monarch,  met  the  Parliament  on  its  reassembling.  He  had  so 
long  acted  virtually  as  sovereign  that  scarcely  any  visible  effect  was 
precariou.  produccd  by  the  change.     Yet  during  the  first  days 

podtionof         there  was  considerable  probability  that  the  change  oi 
reign  would  be  marked  by  a  change  of  ministry  ;  for 


th«  ministry. 
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there  were  two  questions  on  which  the  ministeiB  felt  it  their  duty  to 
oppose  the  new  King — ^the  one  on  increase  of  his  private  revenue, 
the  other  the  divorce  of  his  unfortunate  wife.  On  the  latter  point, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  they  were  induced  to  make  a  compro- 
mise, believing  that  they  were  acting  safely.  Extremely  anxious  to 
avoid  a  pubHc  scandal,  they  refused  at  first  to  move  in  the  matter  of 
the  divorce  as  long  as  the  Queen  remained  quietly  abroad,  but  pro- 
mised to  gratify  the  Eling's  wishes  should  she  make  her  appearance 
in  England.    On  these  terms  they  remained  in  office. 

But,  at  the  very  time  that  their  position  ad  ministers  was  in  dang», 
their  lives  were  threatened  by  a  conspiracy  which  in  its  ^^^^ 
atrocity  and  feebleness  gives  a  fair  measure  of  the  power  Muvincjr. 
and  intentions  of  the  worst  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  '***  *"'  ^^^' 
agitations  of  the  day.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Derby  insurrection,  it 
is  impossible  to  acquit  the  authorities  of  the  guilt  of  having  employed 
spies  who,  though  probably  without  Government  authority,  did  in 
fiact  aggravate  the  crime  of  the  conspirators.  Information  was  given  as 
early  as  November  by  a  man  named  Edwards  of  a  plot  against  the 
lives  of  the  ministers,  and  from  that  time  till  the  day  of  the  explosion 
of  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  he  continued  to  play  the  double  part 
of  conspirator  and  police  agent  The  form  the  plot  ultimately 
assumed  was  the  murder  of  all  the  ministers  in  a  body  at  a  Cabinet 
dinner,  which  Edwards  informed  the  conspirators  was  to  be  held  at 
Lord  Harrowby's  on  the  23rd  of  February.  The  assassination  was  to 
be  followed  up  by  an  attempt  to  fire  the  barracks,  and  to  rouse  the 
people  to  an  assault  upon  the  Bank  and  the  Tower.  As  the 
ministry  were  well  informed  of  the  plot,  the  dinner  was  of  course . 
postponed.  The  guests  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  giving  a  dinner-party  that  day,  and 
who  lived  next  door  to  Lord  Hairowby,  prevented  the  conspirators 
fitom  discovering  the  postponement  of  Ihe  ministerial  meeting ;  and 
they  were  arming  themselves  in  a  stable  in  Cato  Street,  near 
Edgeware  Boad,  when  the  police  came  upon  them.  The  capture 
was  badly  managed;  the  first  officer  who  entered  the  room  was 
stabbed,  and  in  the  confusion  ThistiLewood  (already  mentioned 
as  the  confederate  of  the  Watsons),  who  was  the  soul  of  the 
present  conspiracy,  with  fourteen  others,  contrived  to  escape ;  the 
rest,  nine  in  number,  were  apprehended  when  the  soldiers,  who 
should  have  accompanied  the  police,  arrived.  Eaorly  the  next  morn- 
ing, however,  Thistlewood  was  captured.  He  and  four  others  were 
executed,  and  five  more  transported  for  life.     The  terror  excited 

OON.  MOK.  [2  n] 
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thiongkoat  England  was  strangely  exaggerated ;  the  design  appears  to 
have  been  confined  entirely  to  a  few  desperate  men,  and  to  have 
been  scouted  by  all  the  more  earnest  Radicals  to  whom  it  had  been 
suggested.  About  the  same  time  the  other  prisoners,  Hunt  and  his 
Mends  from  Manchester  (April),  Wolseley  and  Harrison  from  Stock- 
port (July),  were  tried,  and  sentenced  to  various  periods  of  imprison- 
ment One  advantage  at  least  came  from  the  trials ;  the  true  char- 
acter of  Hunt  was  discovered,  his  friends  and  companions  learnt  the 
worthlessness  and  egregious  vanity  of  the  man,  and  his  influence  was 
entirely  destroyed. 

The  Parliament  had  assembled,  according  to  law,  upon  the  demise 
of  the  King,  and  after  going  through  the  necessary  business,  was  dis- 
solved. In  April  the  new  Parliament  met.  But  any  interest  which 
imuatriitT  ix^ght  otherwise  have  attended  its  labours  disappeared 
of  tiM  QMMi't  before  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  year,  the  trial  of  the 
Queen.  Though  in  itself  wholly  unconnected  with  poli- 
tics, no  event  produced  a  stronger  influence  on  the  course  of  political 
I  growth.  The  loyalty  of  the  country,  and  respect  for  authority  and 
for  the  established  powers,  received  a  rude  shock.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  when  the  people  saw  a  ministry,  many  of  whose  severest 
and  most  unpopular  measures  had  been  based  on  the  specious  ground 
of  the  desire  to  maintain  morality,  forcing  into  public  notice  scandalous 
details,  which  the  papers  spread  to  every  comer  of  the  country  for  the 
satiefaction  of  prurient  curiosity ;  when  they  saw  the  sovereign  hav- 
ing recourse  to  all  the  foul  and  mean  resources  of  the  private  inquiry 
office,  which  fill  right-minded  men  with  disgust  even  in  the  cases 
of  private  individuals,  and  the  Government  lending  the  whole  weight 
of  its  authority  to  the  vindictive  prosecution  of  an  unfortunate  and 
I  ill-used  woman.  The  eflect  was  a  complete  severance  between  the 
;  Gk)vemment  and  the  more  liberal-minded  of  the  middle  classes,  whom 
fear  of  popular  extravagances  had  hitherto  united  with  it,  and  from 
the  close  of  this  trial  may  be  dated  the  serious  determination  of  the 
people  at  large  to  insist  upon  some  great  measure  of  reform. 

Whatever  may  have  been  her  folly  or  her  guilt,  no  one  can  ques- 
pmmmi  of  tion  the  misfortune  of  the  Queen.  Giddy  by  nature  and 
tiM  QvMB.  iMidly  educated,  she  had  been  forced  (1795)  against  her 
will  upon  a  man  whose  immoral  and  selfish  character  wholly  unfitted 
him  for  the  difficult  position  of  a  husband  of  a  frivolous  and  unwise 
wife.  His  distaste  had  been  exhibited  at  their  very  first  meeting, 
and  he  could  only  force  himself  to  assume  a  gracious  demeanour  by 
having  recourse  to  wine  or  spirits.    From  the  very  first  he  seems  to 
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have  designed  to  part  from  her ;  she  was  early  sent  into  a  sort  of 
banishment  at  Blac^eath^  a  watch  was  set  upon  her  conduct,  an 
investigation  before  the  Lords  was  set  on  foot^  and  though  declared 
innocent  of  any  grave  offence,  disgusted  at  such  treatment,  she 
unwisely  withdrew  abroad  in  1814.  She  was  followed  in  her  retire- 
ment, by  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Leach,  by  emissaries  to  collect  evi« 
dence  against  her,  unknown  to  herself.  It  would  have  been  wise 
had  she  remained  abroad,  but  the  treatment  she  had  received  rendered 
her  desperate ;  she  had  been  excluded  from  foreign  courts,  and  when 
her  husband  came  to  the  throne  her  name  was  omitted  from  the 
Liturgy.  It  seems  to  have  been  this  last  insult  which  roused  her  to 
action.  In  June  she  came  to  England,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people,  who  regarded  her  as  a  persecuted  woman.  She 
thus  placed  the  ministers  in  the  awkward  position  of  being  obliged 
to  fhlfil  the  compromise  under  which  they  had  retained  office  and 
to  proceed  to  extremities  against  her.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  Eang 
sent  a  message  to  the  Lords,  ordering  them  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  Queen's  conduct,  and  proofs  were  laid  on  the  table.  On  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Brougham,  who  undertook  the  management  of 
her  case  as  her  Attorney-General,  read  a  letter  to  the  Commons  de- 
manding a  public  inquiry.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  effect  a  com- 
promise, but  as  the  King  refosed  to  demand  her  reception  abroad  or 
to  insert  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  all  negotiations  failed.  The  secret 
committee  of  the  Lords  therefore  proceeded  to  make  its  report,  de- 
claring that  a  solemn  inquiry  was  necessary;  and  Lord  -^^^,1^^ 
Liverpool  shocked  public  feeling  by  introducing,  for  the  Qneaa. 
purpose  of  producing  such  an  inquiry,  a  Bill  of  pains  ^"*'  "* 
and  penalties  to  deprive  her  Majesty  of  her  position  as  Queen,  %nd  to 
dissolve  the  King's  marriage.  The  trial  in  fact  came  on  wilJi  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  when  the  charges  against  the  Queen  were 
stated  before  the  Lords  ;  and  for  nearly  a  month  the  House  was 
occupied  in  hearing  witness.  By  this  time  the  feeling  in  England 
was  strongly  excited.  The  ministers  were  insulted  whenever  they 
appeared  abroad,  and  every  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  crowd  of 
showing  their  sympathy  with  the  Queen.  The  question  had  become 
in  fact  a  political  one,  and  the  Queen  lent  herself  only  too  readily  to 
a  somewhat  ostentatious  display  of  her  sufferings.  In  October  the 
defence  commenced,  and  at  length,  on  the  6th  of  November,  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight 
Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  third  reading,  there  was  a  majority  of 
only  nine.    As  this  was  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  minfetew 
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were  strongest^  they  aaw  it  was  oaelesa  to  peraeTere,  and  Lord  liver- 
pool  declared  that  the  Bill  was  abandoned.  A  burst  of  joy  waa  heard 
thzonghout  the  country,  for  three  nights  Lonaon  was  illuminated, 
even  Prince  Leopold  joining  in  the  rejoicings.  Declining  all  offeis 
from  the  Gk>Yemmen^  the  Queen  placed  her  cause  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ck>mmons.  An  annuity  of  j^,000  was  given  her  the  following 
session.  But  she  was  determined  upon  some  more  public  announce- 
ment of  her  innocence ;  she  still  tried,  though  in  vain,  to  secure  the 
introduction  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  and  was  foolish  enough  on 
the  occasion  of  the  coronation  in  July  of  the  following  year  to  attempt 
to  force  her  way  into  the  Abbey.  She  had  already  begun  to  lose  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  when,  in  August,  she  died 

However  right  it  may  have  been  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
Queen's  guilt,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  ministers  had  at 
oo>Mqti«i  aU  events  mismanaged  the  question,  and  after  exciting 
ftUeaatimi  strougly  the  temper  of  the  people,  had  dropped  their 
niaiater  Md  Bill  without  excuse  or  apology.  Advantage  was  taken 
v**^  of  the  popular  anger,  excited  by  what  was  thought  an 

act  of  oppression,  to  give  currency  to  all  sorts  of  charges  against  the 
ministry,  and  to  impute  to  them  unconstitutional  principles,  and  con- 
nivance or  even  approbation  of  scandalous  conspiracies  against  the 
Queen's  character,  of  which  they  were  certainly  guiltless.  But, 
before  all,  the  late  events  had  given  a  popular  rallying-point  for  all 
sections  of  the  Opposition,  and  had  demonstrated  how  deep  was  the 
alienation  between  the  ministry  and  the  body  of  the  people.  It  is 
from  tlus  time  that  we  find  serious  and  sometimes  successful  efforts 
made  to  begin  the  work  of  reform,  which  it  was  believed  would 
render  such  an  alienation  impossible.  Although,  as  was  to  be  expected 
in  a  House  elected  under  the  old  system,  any  wide  measure,  such  as 
that  produced  by  Lambton  (subsequently  Lord  Durham,  April  1821), 
recommending  equal  electoral  districts,  was  sure  to  be  defeated  by 
a  large  majority,  Lord  John  Bussell  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
disfranchisement  of  Grampound,  a  notoriously  corrupt  borough  in 
Cornwall  (May  80).  He  and  his  friends  were  wise  enough  to  accept 
this  small  be^^nning,  even  though  his  Bill  was  changed  in  the  Upper 
House,  where  the  vacant  seat  was  transferred,  not  to  one  of  the  great 
unrepresented  cities,  as  would  have  been  just,  but  to  the  county  of 
York.  In  the  same  way  the  great  question  of  Catholic  disabilities  waa 
brought  forward  with  renewed  strength.  Those  who  were  in  favour 
of  their  removal  were  successful  in  the  Lower  House,  and  the  Bill 
was  only  lost  after  passing  through  most  of  its  stages  in  the  Lords. 
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So  shaken  indeed  was  the  predominance  of  the  extreme  Tory 
party,  that  in  the  year  1821  they  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  a  coalition  with  the  Conservative  section  of  the 
Opposition,  hoping  by  this  means  to  give  a  more  broad  and  liberal 
appearance  to  the  administration.  Lord  Grenville  p»«i  joins 
himself  declined  oflace,  but  several  of  his  followers  were  tt»«a»«J«*^. 
admitted  to  the  ministry,  while  a  still  further  improvement  was 
made  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  had  played  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  all  the  late  repressive  measures,  ai^d  the  substitu- 
tion in  his  place  of  Mr.  Peel,  as  yet  Tory  in  his  views,  but  capable, 
as  was  subsequently  proved,  of  constant  advance,  and  of  an  intellect 
so  clear  and  sensible  as  to  be  able  to  leam,  as  his  predecessor  never 
could,  the  growing  requirements  of  the  time.  At  the  same  time 
Lord  Wellesley  was  sent  as  Lord-Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  with  Mr. 
Plunkett  as  his  Attorney-General,  both  of  them  supporters  of  the 
Catholic  claims ;  and  although  WeUesley's  statesmanlike  character 
and  moderation  excited  the  anger  of  extreme  men  on  both  sides,  the 
mere  fiBUit  of  such  a  man  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Qovemment  was  a  clear  mark  of  the  relaxation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Tory  system.  These  new  appointments  were  but  the  beginning, 
CO  be  foUowed  in  a  few  months  by  other  changes  far  more  important, 
which  were  to  effect  an  entire  alteration  in  the  position  which 
England  occupied  in  Europe,  and  in  the  principles  which  governed 
her  financial  policy.  These  changes  were  the  admission,  in  1822 
and  1823,  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  HuskiBSon  to  the  ministry. 
Throughout  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  Canning  had  held  himself 
studiously  aloof.  He  had  been  early  one  of  the  Queen's  advisers,  had 
declared  from  the  first  his  intention  to  avoid  any  participation  in 
her  trial,  and  had  in  &ct  remained  abroad  during  its  continuance. 
On  his  return  in  December,  thinking  it  impossible  for  a  minister  to 
be  entirely  absent  from  his  duties,  but  determined  to  take  no  part  in 
the  discussions  on  the  trial  which  were  inevitable,  he  insisted  on  resign- 
ing his  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  therefore  at  first  excluded 
from  the  new  ministerial  arrangements.  The  India  Company  indeed 
had  decided  upon  sending  him  as  Governor-General  to  India.  His  pre- 
parations for  taking  the  post  were  being  made,  and  he 
was  at  Liverpool  on  a  farewell  visit  to  his  constituents,  OMtiomch. 
when  a  piece  of  news  was  heard  which  caused  a  profound  JJ^J* 
movement  both  at  home  and  abroad, — Lord  Castlereagh,  ^  ttata. 
now  become  Lord  Londonderry,  had  committed  suicide.  "*''*  *^'  "*** 
The  man  who  was  r^arded  as  the  real  soul  of  the  Tory  party,  aa 
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the  type  of  the  arbitrary  and  absolutist  temper  which  disfcin- 
gnished  it,  had  passed  away.  Honourable  and  amiable  in  his 
private  life,  he  had  contrived  to  render  himself  so  unpopular 
that  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  with  unseemly  rejoic- 
ings, and  his  coffin  was  followed  to  the  Abbey  with  shouts  of 
gladness  from  his  enemies.  Europe  was  in  a  critical  condition. 
Lord  Londonderry  had  been  in  the  act  of  going  to  an  European 
Congress  held  at  Verona.  Canning  appeared  to  be  the  only  man 
fitted  to  supply  his  place.  When  asked  to  join  the  ministry  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs,  after  some  consideration,  he 
threw  up  the  great  post  for  which  h^  was  at  the  moment  destined, 
and  accepted  the  office. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  this  change  it  is  necessary  to  say 
RetroiDect  of  *  ^®^  words  ou  what  had  passed  in  Europe  since  the 
the  aflain  Peace.    The  hopes  of  the  liberal  party  in  Europe  had 

of  Europe.         jeceivod  a  heavy  blow  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Ei^land  had  so  constantly  put  herself  forward  as  the  champion  of 
freedom,  and  her  influence  had  been  so  preponderating  in  the  late 
PMtttoB  of         events  of  the  war,  that  she  was  expected  to  have  taken  up 
Bai^AiiAateoad.  gtroug  grouud  in  the  settlement  of  Europe,  and  to  have 
demanded  and  secured  some  sort  of  popular  rights  in  the  countries  ta 
which  her  assistance  had  been  given.    The  nation  had  shown  itself  so 
full  of  resources,  and  had  been  so  exceptional  in  the  success  of  its  oppo* 
fiition  to  Napoleon,  that  a  general  belief  had  arisen  that  there  was  some* 
thing  peculiarly  excellent  in  the  character  of  its  constitution.  So  strong 
was  this  feeling,  that  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  pronuAed 
constitutions  to  their  people.    It  was  forgotten  that  the  freedom  for 
which  England  had  been  fighting  meant  deliverance  &om  external 
conquest,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  internal  freedom  of 
national  constitutions,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  war  against  France 
had  been  originally  undertaken,  if  not  ostensibly  yet  really,  to 
oppose  the  revolutionary  temper  of  France.    It  was  a  severe  disap- 
pointment when  the  English  minister  was  seen  joining  with  Talley- 
rand in  upholding  Intimacy,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  principle,  and 
to  preserve  in  its  old  lines  the  balance  of  European  power,  himself 
demanding  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  Belgium  and  of  Genoa,  and 
calmly  acquiescing  in  the  absorption  of  much  of  Saxony,  the  final 
division  of  Poland,  and  the  destruction  of  Norway.    Even  the  one 
constitutional  effort  which  was  made,  the  establislmient  of  a  limited 
monarchy  in  France,  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  fact,  that  the 
privileges  were  given  as  a  grant  and  charter  from  the  crown,  and  the 
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first  principle  of  the  Engliah  Conatitutioii — ^that  power  is  from  the 
people — ^ignored. 

But  though  in  the  geneial  triumph  of  the  moment  hia  foreign 
policy  was  accepted  and  even  approved,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
even  Casilereagh  felt  himself  compelled  to  respect  public  opinion  at 
home  and  to  hold  aloof  from  the  Holy  Alliance^  which  seemed  to 
assert  the  unity  of  interests  of  the  crowned  heads  and  their  sole  rights 
as  of  divine  origin,  to  be  the  governors  of  the  world.  It  ^^  ^^ 
was  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  owrtiareacb't 
which  had  produced  the  present  critical  state  of  Europe,  '*'^' 
with  which  his  moderate  abilities,  his  natural  tendency  towards 
repressive  govepiment,  aggravated  by  domestic  a^Eiedrs,  and  the 
entanglements  in  which  his  policy  at  the  Vienna  Treaty  had  involved 
him,  rendered  Castlereagh  unable  to  cope.  It  was  no  use  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  French  Bevolution  had  given  a  great  impulse  to  the 
ideas  of  constitutional  freedom.  Even  the  conquests  of  .Napoleon, 
followed  as  they  always  were  by  democratic  changes,  had  fostered 
these  ideas  in  the  very  countries  which  had  suffered  most  from  theni ; 
and  when  it  appeared  that  all  hopes  and  promises  of  freedon^^  were 
entirely  illusory,  insurrections  of  the  deceived  people  burst  out  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  where  the  strength  of  the  government 
rendered  such  outbreaks  impossible,  decret  societies,  more  dangerous 
and  extravagant  because  they  were  secret,  sprang  everywhere  into 
existence. 

The  first  outbreak  was  in  Spain,  where  Ferdinand  had  entirely 
refused  the  constitution  to  which  he  was  pledged,  and  had  ft__,-«^ 
shown  his  character  by  directing  his  vengeance  chiefly  ^SSST 
against  those  very  men  who  had  been  most  prominent 
in  saving  his  kingdom  from  the  French.  During  the  occupation  of 
Spain  by  the  French,  when  the  central  authority  of  the  mother 
country  was  virtually  destroyed,  the  South  American  colonies  had, 
one  after  the  other,  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and  were  still  engaged 
in  making  good  their  independence.  It  was  an  army  collected*  at 
Cadiz  for  the  purpose  of  reducing,  the  victorious  colonies  which  set 
the  example  of  insurrection.  It  mutinied  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1820,  and  was  so  successful  that  the  King  was  compelled, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  to  accept  the  constitution  of  1812,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  Napoleonic  and 
American  ideas.  In  August  the  constitutional  spirit  passed  to 
Portugal  Since  the  departure  of  the  royal  family  from  Lisbon  in 
1808,  the  King   had  not   returned  to   his  European  dominions. 
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Brazil  became  the  seat  of  government,  the  restrictions  formerly  pat 
bavTMUoB  upon  its  trade  were  removed,  it  was  elevated  nomi- 
inPofftvfU.  uaiiy  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  Portugal  seemed 
to  occupy  the  position  of  a  colony  of  its  former  dependency.  The 
discontent  which  had  thus  been  fostered  displayed  itself  in  August, 
when  national  Juntas  were  established  both  in  Oporto  and  Lisbon ; 
subsequently,  on  the  1st  of  October,  the  provincial  assembly  coalesced 
with  that  of  the  capital,  and  the  regency  was  compelled  to  resign  its 
functions.  When  at  length  in  the  following  spring  the  Eong  set  out 
for  his  continental  dominions,  it  was  a  question  whether  he  would 
arrive  in  time  to  save  them.  Almost  at  the  same  time  similar  events 
took  place  in  Naples.  Ferdinand  lY.  could  not  entirely  disregard 
XaraMettoa  popular  wishes  and  rule  despotically,  as  his  nephew  in 
IB  NftpiM.  Spain  had  done,  for  the  longer  and  more  complete  hold 

which  Murat,  Napoleon's  nominee,  had  obtained  upon  the  throne  had 
given  time  for  ideas  of  constitutional  government  to  become  prevalent, 
and  the  army  was  full  of  Napoleonic  soldiers.  But  in  spite  of  the  com- 
parative liberality  of  his  government,  Ferdinand's  army  was  fall  of 
discontented  soldiers,  and  the  secret  and  revolutionary  societies  of 
the  Carbonari  undermined  society.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  island 
of  Sicily  a  constitution  had  been  established  under  the  influence  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  had  been  swept  away  on  the  restoration. 
In  July  the  garrison  at  Nola  mutinied,  and  before  a  week  was  ovei 
the  King  was  obliged  to  accept  the  Spanish  constitution,  which  had 
become  the  formula  of  the  Liberal  party,  although  there  was  actually 
no  copy  of  that  document  existing,  and  its  contents  seemed  to  be 
hardly  known.  Sicily  soon  followed  Naples ;  but  recollections  of  its 
old  independence  prevented  it  at  first  from  joining  the  revolutionary 
government  of  the  mainland,  and  its  complete  acquiescence  in  the 
movement  had  to  be  secured  by  force  of  arms. 

It  was  in  presence  of  these  disturbances  that  the  true  principles  of 
AiMtnrr  *^®  Holy  Alliance  began  to  show  themselves.    The  three 

MfetoBofth*  Eastern  powers  seemed  to  consider  themselves  autho- 
Hoiy  Am«M6.  j^Q^  ijq  introduce  into  Europe  a  newform  of  international 
law.  Regarding  themselves  as  the  only  legitimate  and  divinely 
appointed  powers,  and  holding  themselves  pledged  to  mutual  support 
against  their  enemies,  and  having  declared  their  intention  to  act  as 
a  brotherhood  in  international  questions,  they  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved that  the  enemies  against  whom  their  mutual  assistance  was 
required  were  all  those  who  resisted  established  authority,  and  that 
any  disturbances  thus  arising  ought  to  be  regulated  by  European 
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congresseeL  In  other  woids,  they  arrogated  to  themselveB,  for  the 
sake  of  suppressing  what  they  considered  revolutionary  movements, 
the  right  of  federative  action  in  the  cause  of  legitimacy  and  absolu- 
tism«  Already,  at  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  they  had  acted  more 
or  less  on  this  principle,  and  now  they  summoned  a  similar  Congress 
at  Troppau  (1820).  It  was  impossible  for  an  English  sngiud  rtfuai 
minister  to  accede  to  this  new  doctrine,  however  much  *»Jo*»- 
he  may  have  had  at  heart  the  cause  which  the  allied  sovereigns  were 
supporting,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  early  as  April,  declared  that 
the  alliance  to  which  England  was  a  party  existed  for  particular 
cases  only,  and  was  not  to  be  generalized  as  the  Eastern  sovereigns 
appeared  to  wish  to  generalize  it.  It  shows  how  the  position  of 
England  had  sunk  under  Castlereagh's  management,  that  the 
monarchs  determined  to  act  without  England,  and  it  shows  the 
weakness  of  Castlereagh's  mode  of  action  that  he  allowed,  under 
these  circumstances,  an  English  minister  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, not  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  but  merely  to  report  their 
progress  to  his  Government  The  Holy  Alliance  proceeded  to  act 
upon  its  own  principles.  In  November  the  English  mioister  learnt 
that  the  three  powers  intended  to  join  and  to  act  in  common  for  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  whom  they  had  invited  to  meet 
them  at  Laibach,  whither  the  Congress  was  adjourned.  Early  in 
December  1820  a  circular  to  that  efiEect  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  three  sovereigns,  which,  in  spite  of  what  Castlereagh  had  said,  pro- 
ceeded to  declare  that,  as  what  they  were  now  doing  was  in  accor- 
dance with  the  late  treaties,  they  felt  no  doubt  of  the  adhesion  of 
France  and  England.  On  the  19th  of  that  month,  without  know- 
ledge of  this  circular,  Castlereagh  wrote  an  explicit  declaration  that 
England  would  not  join  in  any  united  action.  Had  he  openly 
declared  this  intention  and  withdrawn  the  English  ambassador  he 
would  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  became  an  English  minister. 
But  on  the  19th  of  January  1821  a  letter  of  Castlereagh's,  purporting 
to  be  an  answer  to  the  circular  of  December  8th,  which  had  been 
published  by  some  indiscretion  in  the  public  prints,  while  reassert- 
ing the  position  he  had  taken  up  in  his  previous  declaration, 
went  on  to  confess  that  the  Qovemmeoit  had  looked  with  the 
stroi^est  disapproval  on  the  insurrection  in  Naples.  This  weak 
document,  coming  as  it  did  just  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
after  the  popular  temper  had  been  roused  by  the  know-  fopoiat  ancar 
ledge  of  the  arrogant  circular  of  December,  and  taken  JJ^SJ^S^ ' 
in  connection  with  the  facts  that  diplomatic  relations  u^i. 
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had  not  been  renewed  with  the  constitational  Gk)yenmient  of  Naples, 
and  that  an  English  fleet  was  cruising  off  the  coast,  seemed  to  show 
that  the  minister's  heart  was  really  with  the  sovereigns,  and  that  his 
letter  was  onl j  written  to  suit  party  purposes  in  England.  At  the 
opening  of  Parliament  (Jan.  23, 1821)  the  Gk)Yeniment  had  to  ¥dth- 
stand  the  most  bitter  assaults  from  the  Opposition,  headed  by  Lords 
Grey  and  Holland  in  the  Lords,  by  Mackintosh,  Brougham,  and 
Tiemey  in  the  Lower  House,  and  although  a  public  vote  of  censure, 
considering  the  constitution  of  the  House,  was  out  of  the  question,  it 
was  plain  that  the  feeling  of  all  parties  was  strong  against  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  attacks  on  the  minister  were  still  con- 
tinuing when  the  uselessness  of  English  interference  was  demonstrated 
by  the  entrance  of  an  Austrian  army  into  Italy,  by  which  the  revolu- 
tion was  summarily  suppressed. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  West  of  Europe  that  difficulties  arose.  The 
jj^^^^^^^^j^  Christian  populations  under  the  power  of  the  Ottoman 
la  chrM««.  Porte  rose  in  insurrection.    They  naturally  looked,  as 

■'*'*''*•**•  they  have  always  looked,  to  the  Czar  for  protection. 
Their  method  of  proceeding  was  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
revolutionists  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  in  Greece,  as  in  Italy,  secret 
societies  were  organized  against  the  existing  powers.  It  has  always 
been  a  part  of  Eussian  policy  to  secure  as  much  influence  in  Turkey 
as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  for  the  English, 
at  that  time  in  constant  diplomatic  rivalry  with  Eussia,  to  wish  to 
see  that  power  in  possession  of  Constantinople  or  the  Black  Sea.  In 
the  affairs  of  Greece  therefore  a  complete  inversion  of  the  principles 
which  had  been  predominant  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau  was  visible. 
The  interests  of  Eussia  demanded  that  she  should  assist  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  backed  up  by  secret  societies  and  directed  against 
a  legitimate  sovereign,  while  England  felt  itself  compelled  to  allege 
the  doctrines  of  legitimacy  and  to  call  to  its  aid  old  alliances  in  order 
to  shelter  Turkey.  The  difficulty  was  so  great  that  it  was  determined 
that  this  question  also  should  be  referred  to  a  Congress,  which  was 
held  first  at  Vienna,  and  subsequentiy  moved  to  Verona. 

But  meanwhile  fresh  complications  had  arisen  in  the  West.  A 
oompueattoiu  terrible  visitation  of  the  yellow  fever  had  come  upon 
M^SHiT*™*  Spain.  Under  pretext  of  excluding  the  infection  from 
1821.  their  own  country,  the  French  had  massed  troops  along 

the  borders;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  something  beyond 
sanitary  precautions  had  inspired  this  movement  When  Uie  illness 
disappeared  there  was  still  an  army  of  100,000  men  lyinj^  within 
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reach  of  the  Pyienees.    In  fact,  the  L^timiBts  of  France  had  seen 
with  extreme  difilike  the  revolution  in  Spain;   it  was  political 
infection  they  were  chiefly  anxious  to  avoids  and  the  more  adyanced 
members  of  that  party,  which  had  a  large  majority  in  the  French 
Houses,  were  thinking  of  the  invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment by  force  of  arms  of  the  absolutist  rule  of  Ferdinand.    Lord 
Londonderry  was  preparing  to  attend  the  Congress  at  ^ 
Verona  when  his  health  and  reason  gave  way  and  he  ▼«»»*. 
committed  suicide.   Li  his  place  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ^^  ^*^ 
attended  the  Congress,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that, 
instead  of  the  Greek  question,  the  real  point  at  issue  was  the  demand 
of  France  for  a  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legitimist  Courts  of 
Europe  to  suppress  the  revolution  in  Spain. 

It  was  to  the  management  of  this  dif&cult  affair  that  Canning  was 
called.     It  cannot  be  said  that  he  introduced  a  new  ^^,  ^  , 

Ofcgeet  of 

system  into  our  diplomacy.  He  had  been  a  party  to  Oiimiiis'a 
some  of  the  declarations  of  his  predecessor,  and  had  ^'^^' 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  them.  In  fieu^t,  as  has  been  seen  in  his 
public  despatches,  Castlereagh  had  already  declared  the  impossibility 
of  English  co-operation  in  any  general  scheme  of  repressive  action  on 
the  Continent,  and  his  dislike  to  the  government  of  Europe  by 
congresses.  It  is  the  way  in  which  Canning  acted  up  to  and 
rendered  practical  those  declarations  which  makes  it  possible  to  say 
that  his  accession  to  office  was  an  era  in  English  politics.  His 
instructions  to  Wellington  were  clear  and  precise.  If  a  declaration 
of  any  such  determination — ^that  is,  of  joint  action — should  be  made 
at  Verona,  come  what  might  the  Duke  was  to  refuse  the  Eong's  con- 
sent to  become  a  party  to  it,  even  though  the  dissolution  of  the 
alliance  shottld  be  the  consequence  of  his  refusaL  Canning's  object 
was  to  secure  European  peace  and  to  allow  nations  fireedom  of  choice 
as  to  their  own  government — ^to  re-establish,  in  fact,  in  England  and 
throughout  Europe  a  policy  based  upon  national  grounds,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  system  of  united  and  general  policy  by  means  of 
European  congresses  under  which  Europe  since  the  peace  had  been 
labouring. 

In  the  first  of  his  objects  Canning  was  partially  successfuL    The 
distinct  refusal  of  Wellington  to  join  in  united  action,  pwtiai  mcoMi 
antt  his  subsequent  withdrawal  from  the  Congress,  pre-  2,SS2^* 
vented  a  general  European  attack  upon  Spain.     He  in  Spain, 
could  not  entirely  prevent  the  war,  but  he  succeeded  in  reducing  it 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  national  war.    He  used  his  best  endeavours  to 
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peisoade  France  not  to  attack  Spain.  He  declared  that  the  &ee 
institutionB  of  the  Spanish  people  oonld  not,  as  the  French  Sang  had 
asserted,  be  only  held  legitimately  from  the  spontaneous  gift  of  the 
sovereign ;  the  Spanish  nation  could  not  be  expected  to  subscribe  tb 
that  principle,  nor  could  any  British  statesman  uphold  or  defend  it ; 
it  was  in  fact  a  principle  that  struck  at  the  root  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. In  his  eagerness  to  avert  hostilities  he  even  entreated  the 
Spaniards  to  make  changes  in  their  constitution.  His  efforts  on  both 
sides  were  vain.  The  French  invaded  Spain ;  on  the  2nd  of  May 
1823  they  entered  Madrid;  on  the  1st  of  October  Cadiz  was  sur- 
rendered, and  Ferdinand  and  his  absolute  government  were  re-estab- 
lished. But  in  the  matter  of  English  interests  Canning  declared  him- 
self plainly.  Portugal  might  be  involved,/and  an  effort  might  be  made 
by  Spain,  with  the  assistance  of  France,  to  reconquer  her  colonies. 
Shoul4  Portugal  join  with  Spain  voluntarily,  England  would  take 
no  notice;  but  if  that  country  were  invaded,  England  would  of 
necessity  come  to  the  assistance  of  her  old  ally.  With  regard  to  the 
colonies  he  took  a  similar  ground.  They  were  virtually  independent ; 
during  the  contest,  true  to  his  principle  of  neutrality,  he  had  abetted 
Government  in  preventing  Englishmen  &om  joining  the  insurgents ; 
but  the  trade  with  the  colonies  being  now  open^  the  interests  of 
England  were  so  involved  with  their  independence  that  he  would  not 
allow  any  foreign  nation  to  join  in  reconquering  them ;  if  Spain 
was  itself  unable  to  subdue  tiiem,  no  foreign  country,  he  declared, 
should  subdue  them  for  her.  He  followed  up  this  policy  by  declar- 
ing that  he  would  send  English  consuls  to  protect  British  trade,  and 
their  appointment  was  in  fact  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  colonies. 

The  new  minister's  conduct  at  the  negotiations  at  Verona  was 
subjected  to  warm  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1823. 
The  firm  attitude  of  neutrality  which  he  had  taken  up  did  not  satisfy 
the  aspirations  of  those  who  looked  upon  his  accession  to  office  as  the 
triumph  of  the  Whig  party.  But  his  vindication  was  so  complete 
that,  upon  the  division,  the  opinion  of  the  House  appeared  to  be 
quite  unanimous.  The  Opposition  was  only  twenty  in  a  House  of 
372,  and  of  those  twenty  some  were  professed  ministerialists,  who 
had  been  shut  out  from  voting  by  the  crowd  of  their  own  adh^ckits. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  our  foreign  policy  that  a  change  of  spirit 
oiuiig«i]i  now  became  obvious.    In  the  winter  of  1823,  a  few 

p^^*««Mtod  uroliths  after  the  accession  of  Canning  to  office,  further 
tyHiuUMom.     changes  took  place  in  the  ministry.     Mr.  Vansittart 
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resigned  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  iSt  which  he  was 
verj  unfit,  and  went  into  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Bezley.  Mr. 
Robinson  (afterwards  Lord  Goderich)  succeeded  him,  and,  much 
more  important,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  in  January  made  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  with  him  a  complete  alteration  came  over 
our  commercial  policy,  and  the  reign  of  restriction  began  to  give 
way  and  3rield  place  to  free  trade.  The  questions  at  issue  had  not 
yet  become  party  tests,  as  they  subsequently  were,  and  Huskisson,  as 
member  of  a  Tory  ministry,  was  able  by  his  comprehension  of  the 
true  principles  of  trade  to  set  on  foot  a  new  system  without  sepa- 
rating from  his  colleagues. 

The  expenses  of  the  war  had  been  enormous,  perhaps  inevitably  so, 
and  the  taxes  were  proportionately  heavy.  During  ihe  p,^^^ 
last  year  of  the  war  in  taxes  and  loans  upwards  of  wBditton  of 
^170,000,000  had  been  raised.  The  National  Debt  ""«*"*• 
amounted  to  nearly  ;£800,000,000,  and  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  moment  this  had  been  raised  by  veiy  expensive  methods,  so 
that  the  nominal  sum  on  which  interest  was  paid  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  actual  money  which  had  passed  into  Government 
hands.  Mr.  Yansittart,  who  had  had  the  management  of  the 
finances,  had  no  real  knowledge  of  financial  principles,  and  had 
acted  on  the  simple  plan  of  increasing  taxes  when  more  money  was 
necessary,  and  supplying  the  deficit  by  loans  contracted  in  an  extra- 
vagant feushion,  or  taken  from  the  sinking  fond.  He  did  not  see 
that  doubling  a  tax  by  no  means  doubled  the  returns  from  it,  as 
it  inevitably  compelled  some  people,  and  those  the  most  numerous 
and  poorest,  to  surrender  the  taxed  article ;  and  in  common  with 
many  people  at  the  time,  he  believed  in  the  magical  effect  of 
the  sinking  fund,  although  the  sum  yearly  paid  to  it  was  derived 
from  loans  contracted  at  considerably  higher  interest  than  the 
fund  itself  bore.  The  Binking  fund  indeed  had,  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  Government,  almost  lost  its  original  object,  and  was  openly 
declared  both  by  Yansittart  and  Castlereagh  to  be  chiefly  useful  for 
supplying  the  ministry  with  an  easy  means  of  getting  money  to  meet 
emergencies,  instead  of  a  sacred  deposit  to  be  used  only  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  debt.  The  ease  with  which  aU  money  demands  of  Govern- 
ment were  granted  during  the  war  had  also  engendered  a  spirit  of 
extravagance,  and  economy  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  cries  of  the 
Opposition  on  the  resumption  of  peace.  At  first  the  support  of  the 
large  standing  army  which  still  remained  on  foot,  and  other  expenses 
which  were  r^arded  as  necessary,  had  apparently  prevented  any 
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relaxation  of  taftes,  but  by  degrees  the  uniyenal  discontent  excited  by 
their  piessure  had  compdled  Government  to  grant  some  relief  and  a 
certain  number  of  taxes  had  been  taken  off  or  reduced. 

But  all  this  time  the  real  resources  of  England,  the  development  of 
Hi*  rMoweM  which  would  have  largely  increased  the  revenue,  and  at 
^lU^^^J^^  the  same  time  have  admitted  of  large  decrease  of  taxation, 
vntMttT«]*«i.  had  been  restricted  by  uninse  commercial  legislation, 
having  its  origin  in  distant  times  and  in  a  different  state  of  society. 
The  interests  of  the  landowners  and  agriculturists  were  so  closely 
connected  with  the  predominance  of  the  Tory  party,  and  they  had 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  conduct  of  England  of  late  years,  that 
the  agriculturists  had  succeeded  in  making  good  the  advantages  of 
their  class  to  the  detriment  of  all  others.  They  claimed  nothing  less 
than  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying  the  whole  nation  with  food,  and 
by  their  clamour  and  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
succeeded  in  procuring  com  laws  which  went  far  to  secure  them  that 
monopoly.  But  meanwMe,  within  the  last  fifty  yeara,  the  mannfac- 
turing  interest,  principally  through  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
had  relatively  enormously  increased.  In  the  twenty  years  between 
1811  and  1831,  while  the  agricultural  population  increased  but  2^  per 
cent.,  the  manufacturing  population  had  increased  31^  per  cent  The 
time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  growii^  and  increasing 
manufacturing  and  commercial  element  would  of  necessity  claim  its 
due  position  in  opposition  to  the  landed  aristocracy.  But^t  present 
the  manufacturers  themselves,  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy,  were  constantly  seeking  the  benefit  of  their  own  class 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  tiie  general  public,  and  restrictive,  or,  as 
they  were  called,  protective,  laws  were  extended  over  nearly  every 
branch  of  industry. 

Bobinson,  an  exceedingly  well-meaning  man,  had  succeeded 
Out  itffeeud  V*^***"*  ^  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  his 
bjr  BoUBMm  plans  and  resources  extended  but  little  beyond  those  of 
And  HukiMon.  j^  predecessor.  He  accepted  and  kept  in  operation 
some  of  his  most  unwise  financial  measures,  and,  without  any  change 
of  general  view,  continued,  what  was  no  doubt  a  good  thing  in  its  way, 
to  remit  occasionally  various  small  taxes.  But  he  had  beside  him 
Huskisson  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  acted  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  Like  his  friend  Canning,  who  gave  him  his  full 
support,  he  was  a  self-made  man,  and  belonging  to  none  of  the  pro- 
minent ruling  classes,  was  able  to  look  at  matters  in  a  broader  and 
more  national  light.    And  though,  like  his  friend,  he  was  constantly 
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spoken  of  as  an  adventnier^  and  in  consequence  had  to  undergo  much 
opposition,  he  was  able  by  the  reasonableness  of  his  yiews,  and  by  the 
success  which  attended  their  execution,  to  launch  England  upon  a 
new  conne  of  commercM  poUcy,  as  Cannmg  had  been  able  to  do  with 
regard  to  foreign  af&dis.  As  yet  free  trade  as  a  whole  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  but  Huskisson  took  every  advantage  of  the  demands  of 
various  classes  of  industrialists  to  introduce  smaU  reforms.  In  Lis 
first  year  of  office,  though  he  indicated  the  tendency  of  his  policy, 
he  was  not  able  to  affect  much  except  with  regard  to  the  navi- 
gation laws.  The  three  great  industries  of  England  were  wool, 
silk,  and  cotton.  Of  these  cotton  alone  had  been  left  unrestricted, 
and  there  alone  had  a  very  remarkable  increase  been  seen.  In  the 
wool  trade  considerable  depression  having  been  felt,  numerous  peti- 
tions from  manufacturers  were  presented  begging  for  the  free  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wool,  but  at  the  same  time  asking  that  the  export  of 
British  wool  should  be  forbidden ;  in  other  words,  claiming  to  buy 
the  raw  material  of  their  manufacture  at  a  price  artifidaUy  lowered. 
Qovemment  replied  that  the  import  tax  was  a  valuable  source  of 
revenue,  but  that  it  should  be  willingly  foregone  if  free  export  was 
allowed  also.  As  the  manufacturers  declined  this,  the  movement  for 
the  present  dropped.  In  the  same  way  an  attempt  was  made  to  &ee 
the  Spitalfields  silk  manufacture  from  restrictions,  such  as  the 
settlement  of  their  wages  by  the  magistrates.  It  was  plain  that  as 
long  as  wages  were  not  allowed  to  change  with  the  vaiying  require- 
ments of  the  trade,  the  manufacturers  were  under  disadvantages  as 
compared  with  their  rivals  elsewhere.  But  11,000  of  th)d  joume3rmen 
petitioned  against  this  change,  and  although  the  Bill  passed  the 
Lower  House  by  small  majorities,  it  was  so  altered  by  amendments  in 
the  Upper  House  that  Huskisson  thought  fit  to  drop  it. 

In  dealing  with  the  Navigation  Act  he  was  more  successfuL    This 
law,  passed  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  completed  in  the  nh^,-,^f^> 
12th  of  Charles  II.,  allowed  the  produce  of  Asia,  AMca,  NftvigatiflBAfit. 
and  America  to  be  brought  to  England  in  English  ships 
only,  and  European  goods  only  in  English  ships  or  in  ships  of  the 
country  producing  the  goods.    The  close  of  the  American  War  had 
given  the  first  blow  to  this  system.   American  shipping,  now  become 
the  shipping  of  a  foreign  country,  was  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  Act    The  Americans  retaliated,  and  the  ships  of  both  countries 
had  to  perform  one  half  of  the  voyage  empty ;  tiie  consumers  there- 
fore paid  double  freight.    This  absurdity  continued  till  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  in  181 4,  when  the  Governments  agreed  to  drop  their  restrio' 
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tions.  The  conne  which  had  been  saceeaBfol  with  America  was 
rabeeqiientl J  adopted  by  the  mercantae  rtatas  of  Eniope.  Portugal, 
the  NetherlandB,  and  Fnusiay  all  laiaed  the  dnea  on  Britiah  yeflseby 
and  HuskiBaon,  on  the  6th  of  June  1823,  took  the  opportunity  of 
introdndng  the  Bill  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bedpiocity  of  Duties 
Bill,  by  which  the  ahips  of  Britiah  and  foreign  powers  were  put  upon 
an  equal  footing,  the  right  being  retained  to  keep  up  restrictiTe 
duties  upon  the  ships  of  nations  who  rejected  the  reciprocal  eqnality 
of  trade  thus  offered  The  outciy  against  this  change  was  Tery  great, 
especially  among  the  shipowners,,  whose  business  was  trammeled  by 
the  heavy  duty  on  Baltic  timber.  Huskisson  expressed  a  hope  that 
this  duty  might  shortly  be  remitted,  and  meanwhile  offered  to  return 
to  shipbuilders  all  the  duties  paid  on  their  materials.  The  offer  was 
declined,  and  the  grumbling  continued,  nevertheless  the  increase 
of  British  ships  was  enormous;  in  the  last  nineteen  years  of  the 
restrictive  dnties  the  tonnage  had  increased  ten  per  cent. ;  in  twenty- 
one  years  after  their  abolition  it  increased  forty-five  per  cent 

The  first  fitilure  of  his  plans  did  not  dishearten  Huskisson,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  year  1884  enabled  him  to  carry  Bills  for  the  relief 
LBprovMMBt  both  of  the  wool  and  silk  trades.  The  silk  trade  had 
^J^*'^  been  principally  established  in  England  by  the  per- 
Kardi  lifi.  secuted  Protestants  in  1685,  and  to  support  it  laws  had 
been  passed  excluding  from  England  foreign  silks,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  admitted  firee.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
spinning  of  silk  in  the  Italian  method  had  been  introduced  by  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Lombe;  to  protect  them  heavy  duties  were 
laid  upon  foreign-spun  silk.  The  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
silk  goods  was  thus  laiBed  in  price,  and  the  manufacture  had  lan- 
guished for  many  years,  especially  after  the  introduction  of  cotton. 
The  production  of  spun  silk  in  India,  whence  it  was  very  plentifully 
supplied,  had  lately  improved  this  state  of  things;  it  was  believed 
that  at  tliis  time  400,000  people  were  employed  in  the  manu&ctnre 
of  silk  goods.  But  there  was  a  distinct  preference  for  silks  of 
French  manufacture,  and  the  smuggling  of  such  goods  into  England 
was  a  serious  daipage  both  to  the  trade  and  to  the  revenue.  The  silk 
manufacturers,  especially  those  about  London,  had  immediately,  upon 
Huskisson's  accession  to  office,  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  duties  on 
spun  silk,  but  at  the  same  time,  with  true  class  feeling,  were  eager 
to  exclude  foreign  manufactured  silks.  In  the  same  way  the  silk 
spinners  were  eager  for  the  removal  of  duties  upon  raw  silk,  but 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  spun  silk,  while  the  journey- 
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men  believed  that  niin  stared  them  in  the  face  if  foreign  manufactured 
silks  were  introduced.  Between  these  varying  interests  Huskisson 
had  to  steer  his  course.  The  dutj  on  raw  silk  was  immediately 
reduced  to  threepence  from  five  and  sevenpence  halfpenny  the  pound. 
The  clamour  was  too  great  to  allow  of  a  similar  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  spun  silk,  which  were  lowered  about  half,  &om  fourteen  and 
eightpence  to  seven  and  sixpence  ;  and  similarly,  though  Mr.  Huskis- 
son wished  for  an  immediate  change,  the  admission  of  foreign  manu- 
fEustured  silks  was  postponed  for  two  years,  when  they  were  to  be 
admitted  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  The  outcry  against 
the  change  was  great;  the  workmen  thanked  the  House  for  the 
temporary  postponement  of  the  day  of  their  destruction ;  the  manu- 
facturers expressed  a  hope  that  they  should  get  out  of  the  trade  before 
the  fatal  day  arrived.  But  the  event  thoroughly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  Huskisson's  plans,  and  the  truth  of  his  prophecy  that  competition 
only  was  wanted  to  enable  English  manufacturers  to  rival  the  French ; 
ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  England  exported  to  France 
j£60,000  worth  of  manufactured  silk. 

The  duties  on  wool,  which  came  next  into  consideration,  were  of 
newer  creation.  In  1803  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  tax  ^ 
of  a  halfpenny  a  pound,  raised  by  Mr.  Yansittart  in  1819  ib  th«  wool 
to  sixpence.  The  same  variety  of  interests  was  here  *'^*' 
at  work  as  in  the  silk  trade.  The  agriculturists  and  wool-growers 
wished  for  the  retention  of  duties  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  supply 
of  wool,  the  manu&cturers,  to  whom  foreign  wool  for  certain  pur- 
poses is  an  absolute  necessity,  wished  for  free  importation,  but  for 
the  retention  of  an  export  duty  to  keep  the  price  of  English  wool 
low.  With  perfect  justice  Mr.  Huskisson  determined  to  relieve  both 
classes.  Foreign  wool  was  admitted,  according  to  its  excellence,  at  a 
penny  or  a  halfpenny  a  pound ;  English  wool  might  be  exported  at 
a  similar  rate.  Again  the  effect  justified  his  view.  The  fear  of  a 
large  exportation  of  English  wool  proved  so  completely  groundless 
that  by  1826  only  100,000  pounds  weight  had  been  exported,  while 
40,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  had  been  introduced.  The  low 
price  of  wool  of  which  the  growers  had  complained  had  been  caused 
by  the  increase  of  the  article  in  England  and  the  general  slackness 
of  the  trade ;  the  large  introduction  of  foreign  wool  had  enabled  the 
British  producers  to  sell  all  their  stock  at  remunerative  prices  to  be 
worked  up  with  it. 

As  befitted  the  dawning  liberality  of  the  English  legislation,  the 
question  of  the  slave  trade  now  again  came  prominently  forward.    It 

CON.  MON.  [2  o] 
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was  indeed  the  late  changes  in  commeFcial  l^islation  which  again 
BtiBtrodaeiim  ^^ught  it  into  notice.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Indian 
•f  th«  4«Mtioa  tiade  in  April  1814  a  complete  alteration  had  taken  place 
of  lUTtnr.  j^  ^^  character  of  our  commerce  with  that  country. 

Originally  restricted  to  Indian  produce  paid  for  in  bullion,  it  had  lately 
become  much  extended ;  India  received  from  England  woollen  goods  to 
the  value  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  strangely  enough  even  cotton 
goods,  originally  an  Indian  production,  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  a 
million.  But  as  the  duties  on  East  India  sugar  were  higher  than  those 
chaif^ed  on  West  India  sugar,  India  was  practically  unable  to  pay  for 
the  goods  thus  imported  with  its  sugar.  It  was  urged  in  Parliament, 
that  as  the  power  of  India  to  receive  English  goods  was  limited  only 
by  what  it  could  give  in  exchange,  one  great  source  of  purchasing 
power  was  thus  denied  it,  and  that  an  equality  of  duties  should  be 
established.  Of  course  the  West  India  interests  were  violent  in 
opposition,  but  while  objecting  to  the  change  at  present,  Huskisson 
allowed  that  the  production  of  slave  labour  was  more  costly  than 
that  of  free  labour,  and  that  slavery  was  not  only  a  crime  but  a 
commercial  mistate.  This  confession  caUed  the  abolitionists  again 
into  activity.  They  had  already  succeeded  in  getting  the  trade 
condemned  by  most  civilized  nations,  and  the  slave  who  touched 
EngHsh  ground  was  free ;  but  the  institution  continued  in  all  its 
severity  in  our  own  colonies.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  who  now  became 
the  prominent  supporter  of  abolition,  brought  in  a  resolution  (May 
15,  1823}  declaring  that  slavery  should  be  gradually  abolished 
throughout  the  British  colonies.  Gradual  abolition  presents  great 
difficulties.  It  is  not  logical,  as  slavery  is  either  right  or  wrong ;  it 
is  difficult  to  carry  out,  because  slaves  still  left  unenfranchized,  while 
others  are  freed,  are  naturally  discontented.  Canning  therefore 
distinctly  objected  to  the  motion ;  he  declared  that  no  half  measures 
were  possible,  and  that  as  for  immediate  abolition  the  Constitution 
of  England  was  against  it  At  the  same  time  he  proposed  resolu- 
tions declaring  the  expediency  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
BffMt  of  slaves  preparatory  to  freedom.      This  was  followed  up 

2!^|f '  in  a  circular  issued  on  the  24th  of  May  1823,  ordering 

la  JuMicft.  the  cessation  of  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the  field  and  of 
the  flogging  of  women.  The  circular  excited  great  anger  among 
the  planters,  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  began  to  talk  of 
independence  and  of  addressing  the  King  to  remove  Lord  Bathurst, 
the  Colonial  Secretary.  In  Barbadoes  the  mean  whites,  that  is, 
those  who  possessed  no  slaves  and  who  were  the  outcasts  of  society, 
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roee  in  riot^  and  razed  to  the  ground  the  chapel  of  a  missionary  who 
had  spoken  of  them  as  an  ignorant  and  depraved  class.  In  Demerara 
the  purport  of  the  circular  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  spoken  of 
by  the  planters  came  to  the  ears  of  the  negrpes,  and  caused  a  rising 
(Aug.  18),  which  was  only  kept  from  becoming  a  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion by  the  influence  of  an  Independent  missionary  of  the  name  of 
Shnith.  In  two  days  the  riot  was  quelled,  with  considerable  blood- 
shed and  nearly  fifty  executions  of  negroes.  But  the  importance  of 
the  affair  lies  chiefly  in  the  conduct  of  the  whites  and  the  Gtovem- 
ment  of  the  island  towards  Mr.  SmitL  There  had  already  been 
some  efforts  made  to  injure  the  influence  of  the  dissenting  mission- 
aries, who  had  been  most  active  in  instructing  the  negroes,  and 
although  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  who  pmMsiioB  oc 
was  in  fDemerara  gave  full  testimony  of  Mr.  Smith's  "*•  ■■***^ 
excellence,  he  was  apprehended,  kept  in  a  disgraceful  prison  for  two 
months,  and  then  died  of  his  hardships  (Feb.  6,  1824).  Before  he 
died  he  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  as  having  been  aware  of  the 
intended  rising.  The  sentence  of  the  court-martial  was  quashed  in 
England,  but  before  the  news  arrived  he  was  dead.  The  treatment 
of  Smith  in  his  imprisonment,  and  of  his  widow,  who  was  not  even 
allowed  to  be  present  at  his  funeral,  was  marked  by  great  cruelty, 
and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of  slave-owners,  who 
petitioned  that  all  missionaries  should  be  expelled  from  the  colony, 
and  prohibited  from  coming  there  for  the  future.  In  fact,  they 
declared  that  any  attempt  to  improve  the  moral  or  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  was  undesirable  and  a  crime  against  the  planters. 
The  shock  given  by  this  violent  action  to  the  public  feeling  in 
England  virtually  secured  the  predominance  of  abolitionist  views. 

The  yeais  1823  and  1884  were  thus  marked  by  a  distinct  advance  in 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  English  Qovemment.    But  the  beneficent 
action  of  Huskisson's  legislation  was  postponed  during  the  following 
year  by  a  period  of  unexampled  distress.    During  the  past  year  there 
had  been  much  hope   of  increased  prosperity.     The  opening  of 
new  markets  in  South  America  had  excited  the  hope  of  iiuery  esued 
speedy  profits,  and  introduced  a  spirit  of  rash  speculation  iL^SJ^,^ 
which  has  more  than  once  disastrously  affected  British  is»* 
commerce.    The  consequence  was  the  very  rapid  formation  of  a  vast 
number  of  joint-stock  companies,  with  their  attendant  symptoms  of 
unprincipled  stockjobbing  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  financial 
agents  and  promoters  of  companies.    It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
reminded  of  the  similar  excitement  in  the  time  of  the  South  Sea 
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Babble, — again  acts  of  fabuloos  folly  were  performed ;  it  is  said 
I  that  la  their  eageiness  to  get  a  sale  for  British  goods  both  warming- 
pans  and  skates  were  exported  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
Tropics ;  while  a  company  of  Scotch  milk-maids  was  formed  and 
transferred  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where,  after  conquering  the  prelimi- 
nary difficulty  of  milking  wild  cattle,  it  was  found  that  the  inha- 
bitants would  not  eat  butter,  and  preferred  the  oil  of  their  own 
I  country.  Though  many  schemes  to  be  carried  on  in  foreign  ports  did 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  secure  charters,  2S6  private  Bills  were 
passed  in  the  session  of  1825.  The  speculation  was  assisted  by  a 
great  apparent  profusion  of  money,  and  by  the  careless  action  of  both 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  private  provincial  banks.  In  spite 
of  signs  that  gold  and  silver  were  leaving  the  country,  the  Bank 
of  Enghind  continued  to  increase  its  issue  of  notes,  and  the  pro- 
vincial banks  followed  its  example ;  there  was  far  too  much  paper 
money  in  the  country;  between  June  1824  and  October  1825 
ten  millions  of  coin  and  bullion  were  exported.  At  the  same  time 
the  Bank  of  England  lowered  its  rate  of  interest.  Money  was  thus 
exceedingly  easUy  obtained,  and  prices  rose  suddenly  and  vezy 
rapidly.  The  readiness  of  all  the  banks  to  discount  bills  even  at 
long  dates  enabled  speculators  to  buy  up  and  hold  back  goods,  thus 
still  further  raising  tiie  prices.  There  was  naturally  soon  an  end  of 
this  fictitious  state  of  things.  As  the  goods  which  had  been  bought 
up  were  brought  into  the  market  their  prices  necessarily  fell ;  foreign 
speculations  could  not  produce  very  rapid  returns ;  the  insecure  bills, 
or  those  which  had  been  discounted  at  very  long  dates,  could  not 
be  realized,  consequently  the  banks  found  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  them ;  the  Bank  of  England  then  took  alann,  raised 
the  rate  at  which  it  discounted  bills,  and  contracted  the  issue  of 
bank  notes.  In  all  ways  therefore  money  began  to  get  exceedingly 
scarce;  firms  and  companies  began  to  break,  credit  was  shaken,  a 
run  on  the  banks  was  the  consequence.  At  length  even  the  London 
houses  were  affected,  and  on  the  5th  of  December  the  great  banking- 
house  of  Pole  &  Company,  on  which  as  many  as  forty-four  country 
banks  depended,  broke.  In  six  weeks  between  sixty  to  seventy  banks 
had  stopped  payment,  of  which^six  or  seven  were  London  houses. 

The  misery  attendant  on  these  disasters  was  so  great  that  the 
BneMMof  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere.      The 

msMmoftht  1^^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  ^3^^  ^^  ^A^  to  ^^^^  to  supply  notes 
ctoTMiiaimit.  and  coin;  160,000  sovereigns  a  day  were  turned  out, 
but  even  thus,  the  story  is  told  that  the  credit  of  the  Bank  was  only 
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Bayed  by  the  acddental  discovery  of  a  forgotten  chest  with  700,000 
one-pound  notes.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  worst  of  the  panic  was 
over,  but  during  1826  bankruptcies  continued  with  fearful  rapidity. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  some  part  of  the  late  misfortune 
was  to  be  attributed  to  bad  legislation,  and  might  be  altered,  but 
the  greater  part  arose  from  a  spirit  of  over-speculation,  over  which 
no  legislative  enactments  could  have  any  power.  The'  healing 
measures  proposed  were  the  prohibition  of  the  issue  of  one  and  two 
pound  notes ;  for  it  began  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  unre- 
stricted paper  currency  could  not  exist  with  coin,  that  in  times  oi 
prosperity  the  paper  would  be  preferred,  gold  and  silver  would  seek 
other  markets,  and  in  times  of  necessity  would  be  unprocurable. 
Many  of  the  banks  had  paid  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes,  but 
the  Government  risked  the  infringement  on  their  rights,  acknow- 
ledging it,  and  confessing  that  an  Act  of  indemnity  would  be  necessary. 
Secondly,  they  induced  the  Bank  directors  to  give  up  one  of  their 
privileges,  by  which  private  banking-houses  were  restricted  to  six 
partners.  Beyond  a  radius  of  sixty-five  miles  from  London,  the 
number  of  partners  was  henceforward  unlimited,  and  much  greater 
security  was  thus  obtained.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  instant  relief  oi 
commerce,  the  ministers,  unwilling  to  issue  Exchequer  bills,  because 
they  thought  that  commerce  had  better  on  the  whole  be  left  to  right 
itself,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Bank  to  advance  j£3,000/XX)  to  mer- 
chants upon  the  security  of  their  goods.  The  effect  of  these  measures 
was  a  restoration  of  credit  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  alarm. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  the  preceding  years  had  of  necessity  bees 
attended  by  extreme  suffering  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  although 
they  had  on  the  whole  borne  their  privations  remarkably  well,  it  was 
impossible,  considering  the  excited  temper  of  the  times,  siota  aad 
to  avoid  riots.    These  were  as  usual  directed  principally  J^^^^, 
against  machinery,  which  was  still  ignorantly  regarded  ^vru  use. 
by  the  artisans  as  the  chief  cause  of  their  misery.    The  riots  were 
very  widely  spread,  every  power-loom  in  Blackburn  was  smashed^ 
the  operatives  in  Manchester  held  stormy  meetings,  and  in  Car- 
lisle,  Staffordshire,  and   Norfolk  uproars   took   place.      To   the 
miseries  caused  by  depression  of  trade  were  added  those  of  an 
unfavourable  season ;  the  summer  of  1826  was  marked  by  a  very 
severe  drought    On  all  grounds,  therefore,  the  ministers  thought  it 
their  duty  to  introduce  some  measures  which  should  Tttrnpomy 
tend  to  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  com;  it  was  ^JSlwIi.*'* 
ordered  that  com  in  bond  in  the  warehouses,  wait-  ic^y  m,  issc. 
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ing  till  prices  should  lise  to  the  level  which  aUowed  importation, 
should  he  released  at  once  and  sent  into  the  market,  and  that 
Government  should  be  authorized  to  import,  within  a  space  of  two 
months,  600,000  quarters  more.  Bills  to  this  effect  were  passed 
through  the  House,  having  been  eamestlj  pressed  forward  because 
the  Parliament  was  on  the  point  of  dissolution,  and  had  the  ministers 
been  obliged  to  open  the  ports  without  leave,  their  conduct  would 
have  been  unconstitutional  and  would  have  required  an  Act  of 
indemnity.  But,  after  all,  their  efforts  were  unavailing ;  prices  rose, 
so  that  on  the  1st  of  September  the  legal  price  was  reached ;  but  as 
it  was  only  when  the  average  price  was  above  a  certain  point  that 
com  was  admitted,  and  a  month  must  elapse  before  that  average 
could  be  taken,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  forestall  the  time  and 
open  them  at  once.  The  new  Parliament  assembled  in  November, 
and  remained  a  short  time  in  session  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
required  indemnity. 

The  attention  of  Parliam»it  was  called  to  one  other  important 
ouaiag'i  topic,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  finishing  stroke  to 

JJ«JJJJJ^5J"^  Canning's  foreign  policy.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Dm.  list.  he  had  always  declared  that  any  attack  on  Portugal 
would  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  entrance  of  England 
into  the  war.  The  French  troops  still  occupied  Spain,  and  in  the  civil 
war  which  was  continued  in  that  country  the  royalists  had  been  joined 
by  several  regiments  of  the  Portuguese  army.  In  spite  of  urgent 
demands  and  repeated  promises  that  these  deserting  troops  should  be 
disbanded,  they  were  allowed,  if  not  encouraged,  by  the  Spanish 
royalists  to  make  inroads  into  constitutional  PortugaL  The  Princess 
Regent  applied  to  England  for  assistance;  Canning  at  once  acted 
vigorously  according  to  his  principles.  At  first  the  information 
given  was  not  accurate,  but  on  Friday  the  8th  of  December  precise 
information  arrived,  and  Canning  could  triumphantly  assert  in  the 
House — ^''On  Saturday  his  Majesty's  confidential  servants  came  to 
a  decision,  on  Sunday  that  decision  received  the  sanction  of  his 
Majesty,  on  Monday  it  was  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  this  day  (Tuesday)  on  which  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
you  the  troops  are  on  their  march  for  embarkation."  It  was  plain 
to  all  men  that  the  honour  of  England  was  safe  in  such  hands, 
and  proof  was  afforded  to  all  Europe  that  England  had  distinctly 
broken  from  her  old  cpnnections,  and  that  her  sympathies  were 
on  the  side  of  political  freedom  and  national  independence. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  changes  worked  by  Canning  and 
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by  Kuskissoiiy  and  the  decided  preponderance  of  the  more  liberal- 
minded  members  of  the  Cabinet,  were  regarded  with  DiviaioniB 
favour  by  all  their  colleagues.  Personally  distaste-  «»•  ■»*»i«*nr. 
fill  to  many  of  them  because  of  their  want  of  aristocratic 
connection,  the  innovating  character  of  their  policy,  and  their 
views,  which  were  closely  assimilated  on  most  points  to  those  of 
the  Whigs,  separated  them  entirely  from  the  representatives  of  the 
old  Tory  party.  They  seem  to  have  had  but  one  point  in  common 
—  their  opposition  to  parliamentary  reform.  Lord  Liverpool's 
Government  had  from  the  first  been  one  of  compromise.  One 
of  the  greatest  questions  of  the  day,  which  had  already  caused  the 
fall  of  more  than  one  ministry,  had  been  allowed  to  fall  from  the 
list  of  Cabinet  questions,  and  it  had  been  agreed  that  Catholic 
emancipation  should  stand  entirely  upon  its  own  merits.  But  this 
was  a  point  on  which  men  felt  very  keenly,  and  there  had  thus 
arisen  a  complete  division  in  the  ministry;  on  the  one  side  were 
ranked  the  followers  of  Canning,  including  such  men  as  Huskisson, 
Wellesley,  Eobinson,  Sturges-Boume,  and  Lord  Palmerston;  and  on 
the  other  the  high  Tory  or  Protestant  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Liverpool  himself.  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and, 
although  he  was  regarded  as  less  bigoted,  PeeL  How  great  the  split 
between  the  parties  was  is  made  plain  not  only  by  the  strong  if  deco- 
rous language  to  be  found  in  Lord  Eldon's  correspondence,  but  by  the 
more  outspoken  expressions  of  Palmerston  in  his  private  letters.  In 
the  election  of  1826,  though  himself  a  member  of  the  ministry,  Pal- 
merston had  been  opposed  at  Cambridge  by  Goulboum  (also  one  of  the 
administration),  and  all  the  influence  of  the  Tory  section  had  been 
used  against  him.  In  a  letter  describing  the  effects  of  that-  election, 
he  says,  ''As  to  the  commonplace  balance  between  Opposition  and 
Government,  the  election  will  have  little  effect  upon  it.  The  Govern- 
ment are  as  strong  as  any  government  can  wish  to  be,  as  far  as  regards 
those  who  sit  facing  them ;  but  in  truth  the  real  Opposition  of  the 
present  day  sit  behind  the  Treasury  bench.  It  is  by  the  stupid  old 
Tory  party,  who  bawl  out  the  memory  and  praises  of  Pitt,  while  they 
are  opposing  all  the  measures  and  principles  which  he  held  most  im- 
portant, it  is  by  these  that  the  progress  of  the  Government  in  every 
improvement  which  they  are  attempting  is  thwarted  and  opposed. 
On  the  Catholic  question^  on  the  principles  of  commerce,  on  the  com 
laws,  on  the  settlement  of  the  currency,  on  the  laws  regulating  the 
trade  in  money,  on  colonial  slavery,  on  the  game  laws,  which  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  moral  habits  of  the  people ;  on  all  these 
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questions,  aitd  everything  like  them,  the  Govemment  find  support 
from  the  Whigs  and  resistance  from  their  self-denominated  friends." 
Mliile  again,  speaking  oi  the  foolish  obstruction  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  he  writes  of  his  colleagues  in  most  unmeasured  terms :  ''  I 
can  forgive  old  women  like  the  Chancellor,  spoonies  like  Liverpool, 
ignoramuses  like  Westmoreland,  old  stumped-up  Tories  Kke 
Bathurst,  but  how  such  a  tean  as  Peel,  liberal,  enlightened, 
and  fresh-minded,  should  find  himself  running  in  such  a  pack 
is  hardly  intelligible."  It  is  plain  that  a  Govemment  thinking 
so  differently  on  the  most  important  topics  of  the  day  must  have 
been  near  its  dissolution.  It  was  held  together  in  fact  only  by  the 
nbi«w  of  ^*°*  *^^  personal  influence  of  Lord  Liverpool ;  and 

LordUverpooL   when,  on  the  17th  February,  the  Premier  was  found 
""'  struck  with  an  apoplectic  fit  it  was  certain  that  a 

ministerial  crisis  must  arise. 

The  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  a  new  permanent  Govemment 
DifflciiittM  was  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  two  great  questions 
f!mu^  of\  which  were  expected  to  occupy  the  session.  One  of  these 
new  miaiitry.  ^as  a  change  in  the  com  laws,  and  an  attempt  to  bring 
them  more  into  harmony  with  the  new  commercial  views  of  Kuskis- 
son  and  his  friends ;  the  other  the  Catholic  emancipation,  on  which 
already  the  existing  Cabinet  was  so  much  divided.  The  constant  repe- 
tition of  temporary  measures  required  by  the  existing  state  of  the  law, 
HecaMtty  of  %  ^^  fluctuation  of  prices,  and  the  consequent  suffering  of 
dungo  In  the  the  poor,  proved  to  those  who  were  not  pledged  to  the 
**"  ^^*"  interests  of  the  landowning  and  agricultural  party  that 

some  alteration  in  the  arrangements  with  r^ard  to  com  was  neces- 
sary. With  much  care  Canning  and  Huskisson,  although  both 
were  too  ill  to  allow  of  personal  communication,  had  arranged 
a  joint  measure,  by  which  foreign  com  might  be  imported  &ee 
of  duty,  to  be  warehoused  and  admitted  to  the  market  for  home 
consumption,  regardless  of  the  price  of  com,  on  the  payment 
of  duties  varying  in  accordance  with  a  certain  scale;  when 
wheat  was  at  seventy  shillings  the  duty  was  to  be  one  shilling, 
and  to  increase  two  shillings  with  every  decrease  of  one  flhilling  in 
price.  The  Bill  was  passed  on  the  12th  of  April,  during  the  interval 
it  was  thought  decent  to  allow  for  the  possible  restoration  of  Lord 
Liverpoors  health.  It  did  not  come  on  in  the  Upper  House  tUl  after 
the  new  Government'  was  formed,  but  it  was  there  thrown  out  in 
favour  of  an  amendment  produced  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  declar- 
ing that  foreign  com  should  not  be  taken  out  of  bond  till  com  had 
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leached  sixty-six  shillings.  The  object  of  the  Bill,  which  was  to 
supply  foreign  corn  whenever  the  sale  of  it  was  remunerativei  was 
thus  entirely  frustrated  and  the  Bill  abandoned. 

It  was  during  the  same  period,  while  the  Goyemment  was  in 
abeyance,    that    the    Roman    Catholic    question   was  TnCT«Mhig 
brought  on.    The  settlement  of  this  question  in  one  SwSS^uc*' 
way  or  other  had  become  almost  a  necessity.     It  has  quMtioa. 
been  seen  how  Pitt  was  compelled^  by  fear  of  the  old  King's 
health,  to  give  up  a  cause  which  he  undoubtedly  regarded  as  just, 
and  how  the  obstinacy  of  George  III.  upon  the  same  point  had 
ruined  Lord  GrenviUe*s  ministry.    During  Mr.  Perceval's  ministry, 
which  was  formed  on  the  avowed  principle  of  withstanding  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics,  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  war  a£forded  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  all^;ing  that  the  time  was  inconvenient  to  move  so 
critical  a  question  ;  but  during  the  whole  of  that  period  they  had,  by 
means  of  an  organization  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  Catholic 
committee,  kept  their  claims  before  the  world,  waiting  till  a  favour- 
able time  should  come.    Lord  Liverpool  had  found  it  impossible,  as 
already  stated,  to  form  a  ministry  unanimous  on  the  point,  and  year 
after  year,  as  Bills  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  were  introduced  in  the . 
House,  Castlercjogh  and  Canning  had  been  seen  supporting  them  in 
opposition  to  most  of  their  colleagues.^ 

In  Ireland,  meanwhile,  the  question  had  naturally  become  the 
watchword  Of  parties,  and,  like  every  other  political  Distu-bftacM 
question  in  that  country,  had  assumed  a  national  form  *■  iwi«"t 
and  was  leading  to  a  division  of  races.    Both  the  Protestant  Orange 
Lodges  and  the  Catholic  AjBSOciations  of  White  Boys  had  again 
sprung  into  existence,  and  so  great  was  the  disorder  that  in  1822  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been  suspended.     At  the  same  time,  in 
agreement  with  the  uncertain  and  half-hearted  policy  of  Lord  Liver- 
pooVs  Government,  Lord  Wellesley,  a  favourer  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
was  made  Lord-lieutenant,  and  Plunkett  (in  whose  hands  the  chief 
management  of  Catholic  parliamentary  affairs  was)  Attorney-General, 
but  yoked  to  Mr  Gk)ulboum,  who  was  a  strong  anti-Catholic,  as 
Chief  Secretary.     The  hopes  of  the  Irish,  not  unreasonably  raised  by 
these  appointments,  were  disappointed.    Received  upon  pauim  of 
his  arrival  with  every  sign  of  admiration  and  attach-  ]SSlIilS*ti«i. 
ment,  before  long  Wellesley  was  publicly  assaulted  and  ^22. 
pelted  in  the  theatres.    He  had  attempted,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
excitement  of  the  passionate  Irishmen  of  both  parties,  to  follow  a  cool 
and  impartial  policy.      His  chief  object  was   to  suppress  secret 
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societies  and  to  compel  all  parties  to  submit  quietly  to  the  law.  By 
the  use  of  very  stringent  measures,  by  the  suspension  of  the  Eb^beas 
Corpus  Act,  and  by  the  Insurrection  Act,  which  allowed  him  to 
establish  where  necessary  something  nearly  equivalent  to  martial 
law,  he  had  succeeded  in  weakening  the  secret  societies  and  in 
lessening  the  amount  of  crime ;  he  thus  earned  for  himself  the 
hearty  dislike  of  the  extreme  Catholics.  At  the  same  time  the 
restraint  which  he  put  upon  the  Orange  societies  and  Protestant 
demonstrations  roused  the  extreme  Protestants  to  fury,  so  that  riots 
took  place  in  Dublin  which  could  only  be  checked  by  the  military. 
He  thus  laid  himself  open  to  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the 
ultra-Protestants  of  England,  who  urged,  with  a  show  of  truth,  that 
he  had  proved  himself  inefficient,  and  that  it  was  plain  that  lenity 
and  conciliatory  measures  would  not  produce  the  expected  effect. 
And  now,  seeing  that  their  hopes  in  their  Lord-Lieutenant  were 
PonwtiMof  not  realized,  and  wishing  to  gain  favour  with  classes 
awiSiSotl  ^  whom  secret  societies  were  abhorrent,^  the  Catholic 
itss.  party  of  Ireland,  under  the  leadership  of  O'Connell,  set 

on  foot  the  great  organization  known  as  the  Catholic  Association, 
which,  while  it  held  aloof  from  secret  societies,  and  kept  itself  as  £u 
as  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  was  inspired  as  completely 
with  fanaticism  as  any  of  its  predecessors  had  been.  Its  avowed 
object  was  the  preparation  of  petitions  to  Parliament ;  but  it  held 
regular  sessions,  had  its  committee  of  grievances,  ordered  a  census  of 
the  population,  and  exacted  a  tax  known  as  the  Catholic  rent.  The 
effect  of  tlus  Association  was  for  a  time  to  alienate  the  Catholics  of 
England,  and  to  make  the  question  a  more  distinctiy  national  one, 
and  by  1825  the  Association  had  become  so  formidable  that,  by  a 
large  majority,  a  Bill  was  passed  rendering  it  illegal  and  attempting 
to  dissolve  it.  The  Bill  declared  that  political  associations  were 
incapable  of  adjournment  for  more  than  fourteen  days,  incax>able  of 
having  corresponding  societies,  of  levying  contributions,  or  of  requir- 
ing oaths.  The  dissolution  of  the  Ajssociation  was  only  nominal,  a 
new  Association  was  immediately  formed,  and  the  Catholic  body  were 
advised  to  proceed  by  all  political  and  Iq^  means. 

The  Catholics  had  in  fact  gained  a  very  important  step  in  compel- 
R^aetton  •£  ling  Parliament  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  Asso- 
"iiS^  ciation.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  postpone  the 
isw.  consideration  of  their  claims,  and  in  March  1825,  Sir 

Francis  Burdett  brought  in  what  was  called  a  Relief  Bill,  of  which 
O'Connell,  entirely  falsely,  claimed  to  be  the  chief  author.    Besides 
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the  Bill  for  the  relief  of  disabilities  there  were  two  subsidiary  Bills, 
the  one  raising  the  Catholic  franchise  to  £10  instead  of  £2y  which  was 
thought  to  be  a  sop  to  the  Protestants,  the  other  to  supply  a  State 
provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  by  which  it  was  thought  the  other 
party  might  be  pleased.  Freed  from  the  dread  of  the  Association,  the 
English  partisans  of  the  Catholic  claims  used  all  their  influence  and 
eloquence  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  it  passed  the  Commons  by  a  con- 
siderable majority.  Its  fate  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  different.  It 
there  encountered  an  opposition  verging  upon  the  unconstitutional ; 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  adopting  all  his  father's 
old  scruples,  declared,  in  distinct  allusion  to  his  probable  succession 
to  the  throne,  that  under  no  circumstances  and  in  no  position  would 
he  assent  to  s^ch  a  Bill.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  rejection  by 
a  majority  of  forty-eight.  The  Duke's  action  was  highly  popular ;  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
was  against  the  Catholics.  The  plea  that  the  Coronation  Oath  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  royal  assent  to  such  a  Bill  no  longer  found  defenders 
except  with  the  extremest  Tories,  but  the  feeling  of  race  which  had  been 
excited,  the  fear,  not  wholly  ungrounded^  that  a  measure  so  anxiously 
desired  by  the  priests  must  hide  some  considerable  advantage  to  the 
Roman  Church,  and  the  occasional  rash  declaration  of  some  furious 
partisan  that  obedience  to  the  Papal  See  was  superior  to  any  earthly 
obedience,  made  the  majority  of  those  who  were  not  guided  by  reason 
and  prin'ciple  desire  to  retain  the  disabilities  which  stUl  existed. 

The  effect  of  their  defeat  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  to  dishearten 
the  Catholics,  on  the  contrary,  they  took  courage  at  their  success  in 
the  Commons,  and  were  only  eager  if  possible  to  complete  their 
triumph  before  the  accession  of  the  bigoted  Duke  of  York  should 
throw  a  fresh  obstacle  in  their  way.    A  Catholic  petition  BujaetioB  of 
was  therefore  prepared,  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  pre-  SwSuSwt 
sented  during  the  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool,  proposing  at  M»rch  s,  isa?. 
the  same  time  a  resolution  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  required  imme- 
diate and  earnest  attention.    But  an  election  had  taken  place  since  the 
last  Bill  had  been  introduced,  and  the  anti-Catholic  feeling  had  appa- 
rently gained  ground  in  the  new  Parliament ;  in  spite  of  all  the  support 
which  Canning  could  give  it,  the  resolution  was  rejected.    It  was  the 
last  defeat  the  champions  of  emancipation  were  destined  to  meet. 

While  Canning  was  thus  defeated  on  the  two  questions  he  had 
most  at  heart, — the  improvement  of  the  com  laws  and  n^^^\^^  ^^^^ 
the  Catholic  emancipation, — ^he  found  himself  called  ictni«ter. 
upon  to    undertake    the    duties  of   Prime    Minister.  ' 
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There  was  indeed  no  one  in  the  existing  ministiy  who  could 
well  compete  with  him,  and  the  popular  voice  at  once  nominated 
him  as  Lord  liverpoors  successor.  Yet  from  the  first  it  was  clear 
that  his  apppintment  implied  a  complete  change  of  ministry.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  his  opponents  in  the  Cabinet,  whether  on 
aristocratic  and  personal  or  on  political  grounds,  would  consent  to 
'senre  under  him.  The  King,  who  had  lately  been  drawing  more 
,  towards  the  anti-Catholic  party,  himself  hiesitated,  but  when  a  cabal 
'  of  Tory  Lords  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  their  support  should 
he  appoint  Canning,  his  mind  was  at  once  made  up  to  resent  the 
laf&ont,  and  Canning  was  sent  for.  His  appointment  was  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  all  the  most  important  members  of  the 
ministry  ;  Wellington,  R.  Melville,  £ldon,  Bathuist,  Westmoreland, 
Bezley,  and  Peel,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  obligations  under 
which  he  felt  as  member  for  the  Protestant  University  of  Qjford, 
with  several  less  important  ministers,  withdrew.  As  Canning  was 
willing  to  consent  that  the  Catholic  question  should  still  remain 
open,  this  great  defection  seems  to  show  how  clearly  defined  his 
general  liberal  tendencies  had  become.  From  among  his  ovm  friends, 
^   .  .  and  such  of  the  Tories  as  would  still  serve  with  him,  by 

Osniiuv  ■  new  * 

niBUtey.  the  27th  of  April  a  new  Government  was  formed.    The 

^'"'  Duke  of  Clarence,  since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York 

(Jan.  5,  1827)  heir-presumptive,  was  made  Lord  High  Admiral, 
Copley,  made  Lord  Lyndhurst^  became  Chancellor,  Lord  Dudley,  a 
very  able  though  eccentric  man,  went  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr. 
Bobinson  became  Lord  Qoderich,  and  led  the  party  in  the  Upper 
House  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Sturges-Boume  went  to  the 
Home  Office,  Mr.  Huskisson  remaining  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  These 
first  appointments  were  however  provisional ;  bo  also  was  Canning's 
own  acceptance  of  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
new  Prime  Minister,  after  the  secession  of  his  colleagues,  was 
received  with  such  marked  approbation  by  the  Whigs,  that  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  that  his  coalition  with  them  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  time;  and  as  they  would  require  their  fair  share  in  the 
administration,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  some  of  the  high  places  in 
hand,  or  only  provisionally  filled.  As  far  as  the  support  of  parties  in 
the  House  went,  the  union  between  the  Canningites  and  the  Whigs 
was  accomplished ;  Brougham,  Burdett,and  Tiemey  sat  on  the  Govern- 
ment side  of  the  house ;  but,  although  Lord  Lansdowne  had  already 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  Canning  did  not  live  long  enough  to  complete 
the  fasion  of  parties  in  the  ministry.    After  the  Easter  holidays, 
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during  which  the  ministry  were  got  together,  little  business  of  public 
importance  was  transacted,  and  the  session  was  spent  in  a  series  of 
vehement  attacks  and  personalities  directed  against  Canning  by  his 
old  friends.  The  only  fact  of  importance  was  the  failure  of  the  Com 
Bill  in  the  Upper  House,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
July,  to  the  relief  of  all  parties — ^f or  the  bitter  feelings  lately  excited 
had  rendered  the  session  an  unusually  disagreeable  one — Parliament 
was  prorogued.  On  the  8th  of  the  next  month  Can-  ^^^^  ^^ 
ning  died  of  an  illness  caught  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  oaaaing. 
of  York,  and  rendered  worse  by  the  effects  of  the  con-  ^****  *'  **"* 
stant  attacks  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  acting  upon  his  sensi- 
tive nature.  Thus  was  prematurely  terminated  a  change  in  the 
position  of  parties  which,  by  uniting  the  moderate  Tories  and  the 
Whigs,  and  placing  the  united  forces  under  the  command  of  so  able  a 
leader  as  Canning,  seemed  full  of  promise  for  the  constitutional 
advance  of  England. 

The  death  of  Canning  was  felt  to  be  a  national  loss.  In  spite  of 
every  effort  to  render  his  funeral  private,  vast  crowds  jj,j,^„j^^^  ^^ 
attended,  and  Whigs  and  Tories  joined  in  doing  him  pouey  «f 
honour.  It  was  only  the  exclusive  clique  which,  like  °*""  ' 
Chatham,  he  had  broken  through  which  retained  its  enmity  and 
regarded  him  to  the  end  as  a  renegade  adventurer.  His  title  to  great- 
ness can  scarcely  be  questioned.  Adorned  with  the  richest  gifts  of 
body  and  mind,  a  noble  and  attractive  presence,  overflowing  wit,  and 
a  majestic  eloquence,  he  showed  himself  an  essentially  practical  states- 
man. On  most  subjects  his  views  were  large  and  liberal;  by  his 
assistance  his  friend  Huskisson  was  enabled  to  launch  England  upon 
a  fresh  course  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  by  so  doing  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  under  which  the  people  were  groaning.  As  a  foreign 
minister  he  enabled  the  country  to  assume  a  great  place  among 
nations.  Two  principles  formed  the  bases  of  his  policy — ^peace,  and 
the  greatness  of  his  native  country,  which  he  regarded  as  indissolubly 
connected  with  its  national  individuality.  He  thus  broke  from  the 
trammels  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  set  on  foot  the  policy  of  non- 
intervention, which,  though  its  misuse  has  much  destroyed  its  credit, 
is,  when  the  dignity  of  the  country  is  properly  supported,  the  true 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  a  people  at  once  desirous  to  secure  peace  and 
to  aUow  to  other  nations  the  opportunity  of  working  out  their  own 
development,  and  of  securing  that  national  freedom  of  action  wMch 
it  claims  for  itself.  There  were  undoubtedly  inconsistencies  in  his 
political  views.    Like  his  successor,  Peel,  he  belonged  to  a  transition 
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tiine,  and  lud  a  mind  capable  of  growth.  Seyeial  remnants  of  his 
early  political  creed  hung  about  him  to  the  last.  He  was  always  a 
film  opponent  to  padlamentaiy  tefonn;  while  supporting  con- 
tinually the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  he  would  listen  to  no  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  relaxation  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts ;  and  he 
always  upheld  the  repressiye  measures  of  Lord  Sidmouth.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  his  youth  had  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  Bevolutionf  against  which  all  the  weapons  of  his  wit  had  been 
directed,  and  that  he  was  the  fayourite  disciple  of  Pitt  at  the  time 
when  that  minister's  energies  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  revolutionary  and  Jacobinical  tendencies ;  while,  in  his  prime, 
temperate  reform  had  become  so  connected  with  the  exaggerated  views 
of  the  radical  reformers,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  states- 
man trained  as  Canning  had  been  should  object  to  measures  which 
might  open  a  door  to  the  admission  of  so  violent  a  flood  of  change. 

Though  its  chief  was  gone,  it  was  determined  to  continue  the 
ministry  which  Canning  had  formed  on  the  name  principle  of  com- 
promise on  the  subject  of  Catholic  reform.  The  King  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  take  any  decided  step  one  way  or  the  other, 
Qo4ai«]i'i  9sA  fixed  upon  Lord  Gk>derich,  a  colourless  man,  as  best 

^0^1*^'^'  fitted  to  carry  on  the  system.    The  changes  necessary 

were  few,  but  some  of  them  important  for  the  future.  Lord  Gk)de- 
rich's  own  place  was  taken  by  Huskisson ;  Lord  Lansdowne  accepted, 
at  the  King's  personal  request,  the  Home  Office  ;  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  Caiming  had  held,  was,  with  some  want  of 
wisdom,  considering  the  connection  of  the  Canningites  and  Wh^, 
given  to  Mr.  Henies,  a  Tory,  an  appointment  which  at  once  shook 
the  administration.  Another  important  nomination  was  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  immediately  upon  Canning's  death,  was 
without  difficulty  persuaded  to  resume  the  command  of  the  army, 
showing  how  feur  personal  enmity  had  been  the  cause  of  his  previous 
resignation.  The  accession  of  these  two  Tories  was  at  the  time 
regarded  as  a  sure  augury  for  the  early  break  up  of  the  Cabinet. 
"Before  six  months  are  over,"  said  Lord  Anglesey,  who  had  been 
the  agent  in  securing  Wellington's  adhesion,  ''he  will  trip  up  all 
your  heels."  These  forebodings  were  speedily  fulfilled.  A  quarrel 
broke  out  about  the  appointment  of  a  chairman  to  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  was  to  be  formed  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  The 
position  naturally  belonged  to  Mr.  Herries,  but  Tiemey  and  Huskis- 
son appear  to  have  secured  the  appointment  of  Lord  Althorp  without 
Mr.  Herries'  knowledge  (Nov.  29).    Both  Huskisson  and  Herries 
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sent  in  their  resignation ;  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  them  both, 
and  Lord  Gk)derich,  nnable  to  take  a  firm  course  in  the  matter,  sent 
in  his  own  resignation,  which,  after  he  had  once  weakly  withdrawn 
it,  was  finally  accepted  (Jan.  8, 1828).  *  After  seven  months  of  use- 
lees  life  the  abortive  ministry  expired. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  successor  for  Goderich. 
Lord  Harrowby  declined  the  position.  Huskisson,  who  was  thought 
of,  was  supposed  unable  to  lead  the  Commons,  and  the  King,  weary 
of  compromise,  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  Tories,  and,  at  the 
advice  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  applied  to  the  Duke  of  weiiin«t<m 
Wellington,  whose  supposed  firmness  of  character  in-  JSSltM!™* 
spired  hiin  with  confidence.  But  even  yet  George  JaiLi828. 
attempted  to  postpone  the  final  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question ; 
the  conditions  he  laid  on  Wellington  were  only  to  avoid  a  union 
with  Lord  Grey  and  to  establish  a  lasting  Government.  The  Duke 
therefore,  in  spite  of  his  late  conduct,  asked  and  received  the  adhesion 
of  Dudley,  Palmerston,  Huskisson,  and  some  others.  The  Whigs  of 
the  late  Government  naturally  retired,  and  in  their  place  the  Tories 
of  Lord  Liverpool's  Government  resumed  office.  In  £act  the  attempt 
was  made  to  reconstitute  the  Liverpool  Cabinet.  Mr.  Huskisson 
declared  to  his  constituents  at  Liverpool  that  the  presence  of  so 
many  Canningites  was  a  guarantee  that  that  minister's  policy  would 
be  continued,  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  accession  of 
Wellington  to  the  premiership  was  in  fact  a  Tory  triumph,  and  such 
it  speedily  proved.  Li  a  very  few  months  an  opportunity,  arising 
from  a  slight  difference  of  opinion,  enabled  the  Duke  to  insist  upon 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Huskisson ;  with  him  the  rest  of  Canning's 
party  left  the  ministry,  and  the  Government  was  constituted  entirely 
on  a  Tory  basis  (May). 

The  continuation  of  Canning's  policy  in  some  way  or  other  was 
indeed  almost  a  necessity,  but  the  way  in  which  his   jj«-^,^ 
plans  were  completed  by  WeUington  would  hardly  have  fh.  tutuSi 
satisfied  Canning.    He  had  died,  leaving  unfinished  in  **^*'^'^ 
the  hands  of  his  successors  one  of  the  most  difficult  diplomatic 
questions  which  he  had  undertaken.    For  six  years  a  war,  marked  by 
extreme  barbarity,  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Turks  and  their 
Greek  subjects.    It  will  be  remembered  that  on  this  point  the  Czar, 
who  regarded  himself  as  the  natural  protector  of  the  Greeks,  and  who 
nourished  the  traditional  desire  of  conquest  on  the  side  of  Turkey, 
had  found  himself  at  variance  with  his  own  principles.    His  mind 
was  divided  between  a  wish  to  seize  the  opportunity  offered  of  ex- 
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tending  hiB  influence  over  Toikej,  and  hiB  Icnre  of  legiftiniftqr,  which, 
as  chic^  of  the  Holy  AJliance,  he  constantly  npheld,  and  whidi  seemed 
to  forbid  him  to  take  the  part  of  insmgents  against  their  l^^tjinatft 
soreieign.  Lengthened  conferences  between  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  been  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
France  and  Austria,  bitterly  opposed  to  the  English  poli^,  both 
with  regard  to  the  constitationadists  of  Spain,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  colonies,  had 
shown  themselves  eager  upon  the  side  of  legitimacy,  and  where 
Austria  especially  had  expressed  a  constant  wish  that  the  Greeks 
should  be  treated  merely  as  insurgents.  Supported  therefore  by  the 
advice  of  Austria,  and  trusting  to  the  well-known  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  Mahomedan  rule  in  Turkey  which  existed  among  the  Tories 
in  England,  the  Porte  had  refused  to  listen  to  any  offers  of  media- 
tion. Nor  did  it  seem  possible  that  the  English  ministry,  anxious  at 
once  to  prevent  Russia  from  attacking  Turkey  and  yet  to  save  the 
^^^  Qreeks,  could  intervene  with  any  hope  of  honourable 

divionftqr  success.  At  Isst,  in  1824,  an  opening  occurred,  and 
M  th«  ra^Mi  ^^  \lo^  was  raised  in  Canning's  mind  that  these  two 
apparently  contrary  objects  might  be  obtained.  The  provisional 
government  in  Greece  in  its  despair  made  a  formal  appeal  to  the 
English,  and  showed  itself  quite  as  fearful  of  the  warlike  views  of 
Russia  as  Turkey  itself,  in  the  belief  that  tihe  outbreak  of  a  war  with 
Turkey  would  ensure  its  own  immediate  destruction.  The  English 
minister  now  thought  it  possible  to  bring  the  conferences,  from  which 
he  had  hitherto  held  quite  aloof,  under  his  own  hand  in  London. 
The  course  of  events  tended  to  assist  his  plan.  In  1825  the  con- 
ferences at  St.  Petersburg  broke  up  without  action,  the  other  powers 
having  refused  to  join  Russia  in  mediation.  It  was  the  conduct  of 
Mettemich,  who  dreaded  before  all  things  any  tampering  with  the 
principles  of  legitimate  sovereignty,  and  constantly  abetted  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Porte,  which  had  rendered  the  mediation  futile. 
Thus  thwarted  in  his  plans,  and  feeling  that  his  feilure  was  due  to 
Mettemich,  the  Czar  found  a  point  of  union  with  Canning  in  their 
dislike  to  the  Austrian  minister.  England  was  represented  at  Ck)n- 
stantinople  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  by  his  skilful  management 
the  ambassadors  of  the  two  courts  there  began  to  draw  together;  and 
at  last,  in  November  1825,  Canning  had  a  triumphant  proof  of  the 
success  of  his  policy  and  of  the  importance  of  England,  when  all  the 
ministers  of  the  great  powers  in  London  confessed  that  they  saw  no  way 
out  of  their  difficulty  but  by  English  intervention.    This  favourable 
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state  of  things  was  for  the  moment  crossed  by  the  death  of  Alexander 
(Dec.  1;  1825).    The  view  which  his  successor  Nicholas  would  take 
became  in  the  last  degree  iiaportant;  Canning,  with  great  wisdom, 
chose  Wellington — opposed  indeed  to  his  policy,  but  personally 
acceptable  to  the  Russian  Czar — as  his  special  ambassador  to  take  the 
royal  congratulations  upon  the  new  Emperor's  accession,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiations  if  possible.     The  appointment  met  with 
universal  approbation ;  even  Mettemich  belieyed  that  in  the  hands 
of  Wellington  the  question  must  be  settled  in  accordance  with  his 
views.    It  was  with  much  surprise  and  anger  that  the  Turks  and 
Austrians  heard  that,  on  the  4th  of  April,  an  arrangement  had  been 
arrived  at  between  the  Courts  of  England  and  Russia,   proioeoi 
Taking  advantage  of  the  very  moderate  claims  of  the  ^V^ 
Greeks,  who  demanded  no  more  than  to  be  placed  on  bwii*. 
the  same  footing  as  the  Danubian  Principalities,  re-  •^vcuism. 
maining  as  self-governing  but  dependent  vassals  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  the  English  minister  had  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
signature  of  a  protocol  embodying  a  plan  for  peaceful  interven- 
tion. I 

The  cause  of  Greek  independence  had  already  excited  enthusiasm 
in  England,  many  volunteers  had  joined  the  armies,  safhadum 
and  money  had  been  subscribed  for  them.  In  this  JSepwSenee 
enthusiasm  Canning  in  his  heart  fully  joined ;  from  >»  sagiaad. 
early  youth  one  of  his  favourite  dreams  had  been  the  independence 
of  that  race  to  which  as  an  ardent  lover  of  the  classics  he  felt  he  owed 
so  much.  But,  true  to  his  principles,  and  determined  to  TnaintAin  the 
strict  neutrality  oi  England,  he  had  done  his  best  to  check  any  active 
assistance  to  the  insurgents.  According  to  his  view  it  was  necessary 
that  England  should  intervene  with  clean  hands,  and  as  the  Mend 
of  both  parties.  He  was  also  in  constant  dread  of  the  watcbfdluesB 
of  his  Tory  enemies,  fearing  lest'  any  sign  of  too  great  favour  to 
Russia  should  enable  them  entirely  to  thwart  his  plims.  Neverthe- 
less the  knowledge  of  the  approadiing  intervention  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to  thefeeling  in  favour  of  Greece  in  England,  and  men  and  money 
were  poured  in  considerable  quantities  into  the  peninsula.  Lord 
Cochrane,  the  most  dashing  and  adventurous  of  English  sailors,  had 
joined  the  insurgents  with  an  American  frigate,  General  Churchill 
took  command  of  their  armies,  yet  their  destruction  seemed  immi- 
nent The  Egyptians,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  had  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  enemies ;  their  fleet,  which  was  little  better  than  a  body 
of  pirates,  was  swept  from  the  sea ;  Missalonghi  was  for  the  third  time 

ocnr.  MOH.  [2  p] 
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taken,  and  in  spite  of  General  Chuichill's  efforts,  Athens  and  the  Acro- 
polis had  fjoUen.  If  the  protocol  was  to  be  of  any  nse  the  time  for  acting 
upon  it  had  arrived.  The  allies  received  a  great  accession  of  strength 
when,  after  a  visit  of  Canning  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1826,  the 
French  Government  and  the  King  himself  entered  heartily  into  their 
plans.  It  was  plain  that  for  the  second  time  Canning  had  struck 
a  severe  blow  at  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  April 
1827  the  three  powers  proceeded  to  act  with  renewed  strength. 
They  demanded  an  immediate  armistice,  pointed  out  that  the  war  did 
Turkey  rtftwi  '^^^  ^^™  ^  ^®  approaching  its  conclusion,  that  it  caused 
the  anBiettee  interference  with  the  traffic  of  the  world,  and  that  in 
SL"^"^  the  interests  of  Europe  it  must  cease.  Almost  of  course 
April  1821.  ^jjg  Turks,  still  trusting  to  Austria,  and  still  unable  to 
believe  in  the  changed  posture  of  England,  rejected  this  demand. 
Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  French,  which 
no  doubt  agreed  with  Canning's  own  wishes,  the  protocol  was  changed 
iheTrMtf        into  a  treaty  known  as  the  Treaty  of  London,  signed 

^utqMBtty  ^^  *^®  ^"^  o^  J*^y  ^y  ^^  Dudley,  Count  Lieven,  and 
eigaed.  ithe  Prince  of  Polignac    In  strict  accordance  with  the 

terms  of  the  protocol,  it  set  fortii  the  necessity  of  European  action, 
it  stated  the  terms  ^which  must  be  given  to  Greece,  and  which  went 
no  further  than  establishing   its  self-government   under  Turkish 
supremacy  and  saddled  with  a  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and  declared 
that  none  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  sought  territorial  increase  or 
commercial  advantages.    Fear  of  Russian  aggrandizement  was  thus 
withdrawn,  the  intervention  was  at  first  to  be  purely  friendly ;  but 
secret  articles  went  on  to  say  that,  if  the  intervention  were  rejected, 
more  stringent  means  must  be  used  to  oblige  its  acceptance  both  by 
one  party  and  by  the  other,  and  that  it  would  be  i^ecessary  to  show 
countenance  to  Greece,  by  acknowledging  her  as  a  belligerent  power, 
and  establishing  consuls  at  her  ports.    It  was  not  expressly  stated 
what  the  further  means  of  coercion  were  to  be.    A  month  was  given 
to  the  Porte  for  consideration  of  the  terms  offered.    If  no  answer, 
or  an  unfavourable  answer  came,  the  secret  articles  were  to  be  put 
into  execution.    If  the  armistice  was  refused  by  the  Turks,  the 
allied  squadrons  then  in  the  Mediterranean  were  to  unite,  to  enter 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  Greeks,'  and  to  intercept  all  ships 
freighted  with  men  and  arms  destined  to  act  against  the  Greeks, 
whether  from  Turkey  or  from  Egypt.    At  the  same  time  they  were 
carefully  to  avoid  hostilities.    It  is  doubtful  whether  Canning  could 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  this  his  last  measure  of  peace  policy 
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and  non-intervention  without  having  recourse  to  war.  When  the 
affair  had  reached  this  point  he  died,  and  the  completion  of  his  work 
fell  into  weaker  and  less  competent  hands. 

In  August,  a  joint  note  having  been  again  sent,  ftnd  all  satisHetctory 
answer  having  been  entirely  refused  by  Reis  Effendi,  the  ^^^^  t  of  the 
Turkish  minister,  comsuls  were  appointed  according  to  aiuas  to  oonpei 
the  treaty,  and  the  fleets  ordered  to  compel  the  armistice.  ***'  «™i^c«- 
The  execution  of  this  delicate  duty  was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Codring- 
ton  on  the  part  of  the  English,  to  the  French  Admiral  de  Bigny,  and 
to  Count  Heyden,  who  commanded  the  Russian  fleet.  Twenty-eight 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  ships  of  war  lay  in  Navarino  Bay  awaiting  fresh 
reinforcements  from  Egypt.  Had  the  union  taken  place,  the  combined 
fleets  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  would  have  entirely  destroyed  the  Greek 
Government  then  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  have  swept  away  what 
remained  of  the  Greek  fleet  The  allies  appeared  before  Navarino, 
explained  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  was  in  command,  the  negotiations 
which  were  proceeding,  and  declared  that  the  Turkish  fleet  should 
not  saiL  Ibrahim,  nothing  daunted^  while  asserting  that  he 
would  take  orders  from  his  own  sovereign  only,  pledged  him- 
self, on  the  25th  of  September,  that  the  fleet  should  remain 
quiet  for  twenty  days  to  enable  him  to  receive  an  answer  from 
Constantinople.  In  spite  of  this  promise,  Codrington,  who  had 
withdrawn,  heard  on  the  1st  of  October  that  the  fleet  had  left 
harbour.  He  at  once  went  to  meet  it,  and  turned  back  the  flrst 
squadron  he  encountered.  On  the  13th  the  combined  fleets  were  in 
front  of  Navarino.  Then  Ibrahim  in  anger  let  loose  his  troops  on 
the  wretched  people,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  allies  terrible  scenes 
of  barbarity  were  enacted.  Codrington,  though  with  difficulty,  kept 
himself  in  restraint,' but  on  the  20th  his  fleet  sailed  into  the  harbour, 
to  say  that  they  would  convoy  the  Turkish  ships  to  Turkey,  the 
Egyptian  ships  to  Egypt.  They  found  the  Turks  and  Egyptians 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  and  ready  for  battle.   .  ^,    , 

"1  /»  •■1  B»tci6  or 

Strict  orders  were  given  not  to  fire  unless  the  enemy  vavmrixio. 
proceeded  to  hostilities,  and  Codrington,  bringing  his  **^'*'^'"*^- 
ship  close  to  that  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  opened  communications 
with  him.  Meanwhile,  a  boat  from  the  Dartmouth  was  fired  upon,  and 
a  cannon  shot  was  fired  against  the  French  flag-ship.  In  spite  of 
this  Codrington  went  on  parleying  till  his  pilot  was  shot  by  his  side 
and  a  broadside  fired  upon  his  ship.  The  battle  then  began  in  earnest, 
and  in  four  hours  the  hostile  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed. 

The  news  of  the  victory  .was  received  with  delight  in  France  and 
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RuflOAy  and  at  first  with  triumph  in  England,  where  at  the  instant 
oodMkh'i  Sir  Edward  Codiington  met  with  the  fall  approval  of 
thTrtotanT**"  ^^®  Government  None  the  leas  did  it  present  to  the 
aigooiy.  weak  and  tottering  Cabinet  of  Lord  Goderich  difficulties 

of  the  gravest  kind.    The  peaceful  policy  of  their  late  chief  had 
ended  in  a  fierce  and  destructive  battle ;  they  hardly  knew  wliether 
to  accept  the  whole  responsibility  of  it  or  not    At  all  events  they 
did  not  follow  up  the  blow  or  act  with  any  vigour  under  the  circum- 
stances.   The  effect  of  this  delay  was  to  strengthen  in  Constantinople 
the  belief  that  the  union  between  the  three  powers  was  not  hearty, 
and  to  encourage  the  Turks  in  their  obstinacy.    The  foreign  mer- 
chants in  Constimtinople  were  apprehended,  the  Porte  determined  on 
war,  demanding  that  the  allies 'should  refrain  entirely  &om  inter- 
fering on  the  Greek  question,  pay  the  fleet,  and  indemnify  the  Sultan 
for  his  losses.    In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  ambassadors,  befoi^e  they 
had  left  Constantinople,  which  they  did  upon  the  8th  of  December, 
nothing  could  be  gained  beyond  an  offer  of  a  general  amnesty  to  the 
Greeks.    Had  the  allied  fleets  proceeded  at  once  to  Constantinople, 
which  was  the  wish  both  of  Sir  Stntford  Canning  and  of  Codiington, 
it  is  probable  that  they  mig[ht  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
Greece,  and  have  succeeded  in  canying  out  at  least  one  part  of  the 
London  Treaty,  by  saving  Turkey  from  the  invasion  of  Russia,  which 
now  became  inevitable.    As  it  was,  England  had  in  fact  only  handed 
the  oountiy  up,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  its  fleet,  to  the  hands 
wiiw^iM         ^  ^^^  power.    The  weakness  of  the  Gkderich  Ctovem- 
gji^^jjj}^      ment  prevented  each  efficient  action,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Wellington  to  office  rendered  it  still  more  im- 
possible.   True  to  his  Tosy  traditions,  while  pretending 
to  continue  the  policy  of  Canning,  he  fell  back  upon  the  words  of 
the  London  Treaty,  which  were  no  doubt  intended  to  be  pacific 
The  speech  at  the  opening  of  Fazliament,  on  the  29th  of  January 
1888|  mentioned  the  batde  of  Kavarino  in  somewhat  disparaging 
terms  as  *<the  untoward  event,"  which  it  was  hoped  would  not 
be  followed  by  liuiher  hostiHtieB,  and  the  Duke  himself  declared 
that  the  preserration  of  the  Ottoman  Poite  aa  an  independent  and 
powerful  state  was  neoesaaiy  to  the  weUheing  of  thia  country.     In 
iMt,  he  soiieffed  the  matttt  i^ain  to  &11  back  into  m^otiations. 
Sngland  kepi  out  of  war,  and  Bnana  waa  allowed  to  6vemm 
Tut^ey,  to  take  Adriaaople  (Aug.  SO,  1828),  and  from  thence  to 
dwtate  tnaa  whkh  1^  the  Fbite  fo  ten  yeaa  at  least  defenoe- 
Wsa  in  Ihair  hawk.    Amoi^  tiie  tenaa  demanded  by  Russia  was 
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necessarily  the  independence  of  Greece.  The  limits  were  ananged 
by  the  three  powers  in  London.  Neither  Turkey  nor  Greece  were 
allowed  a  voice  in  the  matter;  the  frontiers  were  fixed,  and  a 
monarchical  form  of  goyemment  established  ;  the  crown  for  a  while 
went  begging;  it  was  declined  by  the  Saxon  Prince  John^  and 
by  Prince  Leopold  (May  1830),  subsequently  King  of  the  Belgians, 
nor  was  it  till  the  year  1832  that  Otho  of  Bavaria,  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
was  found  to  undertake  a  post  which  offered  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  and  but  very  little  honour. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  no  doubt  first  called  to  the 
Premiership  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  as  far  as  (ni^^^jt^,,, 
possible  the  system  of  the  Tories.    His  conduct  as  weiuiigtoii'i 
head  of  the  Government  was  so  peculiar  that  it  would  ^•^•™****- 
scarcely  have  been  tolerated  in  a  less  influential  man.    He  regarded 
his  office  as  he  would  have  regarded   a   military  command, — ^a 
trust  not  lightly  to  be  laid  down.     He  fought  till  his  opponents 
became  irresistible  and  then  suddenly  retreated,  without  thinking 
it  necessary  to  resign  office  on  account  of  his  defeat    This  view 
of  his  duty  had  the  same  practical  results  as  the  most  determined 
place-hunting,  and  reduced  his  Government  to  that  most  dan- 
gerous form  of  weakness  which  consists  in  driving  opposition  to 
irresistible    extremes,    and    then   suddenly  yielding    to    pressure. 
This  peculiar  tendency  to  give  up  his  opinion  and  yet  retain  office 
was  visible  at  the  very  outset     He  had  taken  the  Premiership, 
although  a  few  months  before  he  had  declared  himself  wholly  unfit 
for  it ;  he  had  formed  a  mixed  Government,  though  his  views  and 
those  of  the  King  were  in  favour  of  a  united  one.    His  n^p^i  of  the 
next  concession  was  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  *•«*«»* 
Corporation  Acts.    In  the  first  session  of  1828,  Lord  Aeta. 
John  Russell  moved  for  a  Committee  upon  those  Acts.  ^^  *"•• 
Canning  had  always  withstood  their  repeal ;  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel 
were  known  to  share  the  late  minister's  opinion.  But  when  a  majority 
of  forty-four  in  a  full  House  decided  in  favour  of  Lord  John  Bussell's 
Committee,  the  leaders  of  the  Government  accepted  their  decision, 
and  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the  substitution  of  a  declara- 
tion that  the  incoming  office-holder  would  do  nothing  to  injure  the 
Church,  instead  of  the  old  sacramental  test.    After  a  lengthened  and 
bitter  opposition,  led  by  Lord  Eldon  in  the  Upper  House,  the  Bill 
was  carried.    The  old  Chancellor's  view  of  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment was  very  unfavourable.    ''  They  began  in  the  Commons,"  he 
said,  *'  by  opposition,  and  then  ran  away  like  a  parcel  of  cowards." 
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The  second  important  Bill  of  the  sesflion  was  the  Ck>ni  BUI,  to  be 
Mu  mbstitated  for  that  which  Wellington  had  himself  snc- 
ceeded  in  throwing  out  in  the  preceding  session.  Here 
again  he  yielded  to  circnmstances.  Entirely  leaving  his  previous 
gtanding-gronndy  the  Premier  now  supported  the  Bill  on  exactly  the 
same  principle  of  duties  on  a  graduated  scale  as  that  he  had  pre- 
viously thwarted.  The  fixed  point  in  the  scale  was  a  few  shillings 
higher,  but  in  principle  the  Bill  was  identical 

No  doubt  the  necessity  for  such  concessions  was  very  irksome  to 
fhtiMicMttMi   the  Duke,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  an  opportunity 


Md  uTStondik    '^^'^  occurred  for  ridding  himself  of  the  more  liberal 
luj  ISM.  members  of  his  Cabinet,  whose  pressure  he  had  been 

unable  to  resist  On  a  trivial  question  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
seats  of  two  disfranchised  boroughs  Huskisson  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  vote  against  his  colleagues.  It  had  been  before  settled  that 
the  question  should  not  be  a  Cabinet  one;  but  Huskisson,  while 
still  under  excitement,  thought  it  right  to  send  the  Duke  a  letter 
ofifering  to  retire  should  the  Premier  wish  it.  The  Duke  seized  his 
opportunity,  treated  the  letter  as  an  absolute  resignation,  would 
listen  to  no  explanation,  and  obliged  Huskisson  to  resign.  With 
him  went  Palmerston,  Dudley,  Lamb,  and  Grant ;  their  places  were 
filled  with  Tories,  and  the  Government  seemed  at  length  thoroughly 
homogeneous. 
Yet  the  establishment  of  this  Tory  Cabinet  was  followed  almost 
CftthoUo  immediately  by  a  far  greater  concession  than  any  of  the 
preceding  ones,  in  the  passage  of  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Bill.  The  Government  had  been  constituted  as 
fEir  as  possible  on  a  Protestant  basis.  It  was  known  that  the  King 
was  strong  in  his  anti-Catholic  propensities.  Although  a  small 
majority  in  the  Commons  had,  on  the  8th  of  May,  declared  in  favour 
of  bringing  the  question  to  a  settlement,  and  although  both  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Prime  Minister  had  confessed,  while  opposing  the 
motion  successfully  in  the  Lords,  that  they  saw  no  way  at  present  out 
of  the  great  difficulty,  thereby  apparently  implying  a  wish  for  a 
settlement,  the  declarations  both  of  Wellington  and  of  Peel  gave 
little  hope  of  any  relaxation  of  the  disabilities.  But  meanwhile 
events  were  occurring  which  rendered  some  settlement  obviously 
necessary.  There  was  indeed  a  general  and  growing  feeling  that 
a  question  which  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  had  ruined  more 
than  one  Cabinet,  which  was  in  fact  uppermost  in  all  men's  minds 
at  the  time  of  every  new  ministerial  arrangement,  and  which  had 
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kept  Ireland  penuanently  uneasy,  could  no  longer  be  left  uncertain. 
Events  were  now  occurring  in  Ireland  which  would  have  rendered 
the  further  postponement  of  the  settlement  little  short  of  madness. 

The  agitation  in  that  country,  which  had  almost  subsided  during 
the  administration  of  Canning,  a  well-known  supporter  ^^^^^ 
of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  which  had  only  slightly  acitftttcai  la 
revived  during  Qoderich's  administration,  broke  out  ''•^"^ 
again  in  full  force  when  the  hostile  ministry  of  Wellington  came 
into  office.  The  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  Association  would 
expire  in  the  coming  July,  and  meanwhile,  keeping  within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  organization  remained  alive.  . 
The  last  general  election  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Association  to  a  new  and  irresistible  source  of  power ;  it  had  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  priests  was  in  some  cases  stronger  than  that  of 
the  landlords.  In  their  eagerness  to  secure  their  parliamentary 
influence,  the  landlords  had  followed  the  disastrous  plan  of  breaking 
up  their  estates  into  small  forty  shilling  freeholds,  taking  advantage 
of  the  low  franchise  which  existed  in  Ireland.  Several  instances  had 
occurred  in  which  the  tenantry  had  broken  loose  from  their  landlords, 
and  at  Waterford,  among  other  places,  they  had  proved  themselves 
too  strong  even  for  the  great  Beresford  interest.  What  had  then 
been  done  in  a  few  instances  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Association 
to  carry  out  in  a  large  scale,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  seciCre 
the  votes  of  those  who  were  known  as  the  Irish  ''forties"  in  the  coming 
general  election.  The  anger  of  the  proprietors  thus  assaulted  in 
their  strongholds  was  very  great,  and  class  animosity  reached  a  terrible 
pitch.  The  power  of  the  Association  was  soon  brought  to  the  test. 
With  the  rest  of  the  Canningites,  Qrant,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  had  resigned ;  his  place  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Yesey  Fitz- 
gerald, member  for  Clare,  whose  re-election  thus  became  necessary. 
Aware  that,  even  if  they  succeeded  in  excluding  the  Qovemment 
candidate,  the  election  of  a  Protestant  representative  would  be  of  no 
great  value  to  them,  the  Association  determined  to  strike  a  great  blow, 
and  to  bring  forward-  O'Connell  himself  to  dispute  Mr.  siMtioa  of 
Fitzgerald's  seat  His  triumph  was  complete ;  after  a  ^^^^f 
few  days'  polling  Mr.  Fitzgerald  withdrew.  But  more  '«»•  wm. 
wonderiul  and  more  terrible  than  his  mere  success  was  the  admirable 
discipline  and  order  with  which  it  was  obtained.  Lord  Palmerston 
thus  narrates  the  event : — ''  The  event  was  dramatic  and  somewhat 
sublime.  The  Prime  Minister  of  England  tells  the  Catholics  in  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  if  they  will  only  be  perfectly 
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qinet  fat  a  feir  yean^  eeaw  to  mge  tlieir  daisn,  and  let  peofple  foiget 
die  qiuftum  entirelj,  tben  after  a  feir  yeazs  pediapa  aametlmig  may 
be  done  liar  tlem.  Thej  leplj  to  tlda  adTiee,  wiUim  a  few  wedm 
after  it  is  gireii,  \tj  lainiig  the  popnlatioii  of  a  wliole  pnyvinee  like 
one  man,  keeping  them  within  tiie  glricitti  obedience  to  the  hiw, 
and  by  itiictl J  legal  and  oonatitotional  means  hmiing  ficom  his  seat 
in  the  representation  one  of  the  Osbinet  ministers  of  the  King. 
There  were  30,000  Irish  peasants  in  and  abont  Ennis  in  snltty 
Jul  J,  and  not  a  dmnken  man  among  them,  or  onlj  one,  and  he  an 
Kngliwhman  and  a  Protestant,  (yConnell's  own  coar.hman,  whom 
(VConnell  had  committed  upon  his  own  deposition  for  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  No  TrishmKn  erer  stirs  a  mile  from  his  house  without  a 
stick,  bnt  not  a  stick  was  to  be  seen  at  the  election.  One  hnndied 
and  fiortj  priests  were  brought  from  other  places  to  harangnethe 
people  from  morning  to  night,  and  to  go  round  to  the  several  pariwhes 
to  exhort  and  bring  np  voters.  .  .  .  All  passed  off  qnietlj.  The 
popnlation  of  the  adjoining  coonties  was  on  the  move,  and  large 
bodies  had  actnall j  advanced  in  echelon,  as  it  were,  closing  in  npon 
Ennis,  the  people  of  one  viUage  going  on  to  the  next,  and  those  of 
that  next  advancing  to  a  nearer  station,  and  so  on.**  llie  sheriff  and 
his  assessor  declared  that  the  election  was  legal,  the  onlj  obstacle  to 
(yConnell's  appearance  in  the  House  being  the  oaths  he  would  have 
to  take  on  his  admittanoe.  It  was  determined  to  follow  up  the 
success.  O'Connell  declared  that  Catholic  representatives  must  be 
elected  for  all  the  counties  of  Ireland.  The  funds  of  the  Association, 
which  assumed  its  old  form  in  July  on  the  expiration  of  the  sup- 
pression law,  were  partially  devoted  to  the  support  of  those  on  whom 
the  vengeance  of  the  landlords  fell;  and  not  content  with  dedaring 
the  necessity  of  the  election  of  Catholic  members,  the  Association 
drew  up  certain  pledges  to  be  required  of  all  future  Catholic  candi- 
dates. These  consisted  in  a  promise  to  be  the  determined  opponents 
of  the  ministry  of  Wellington  and  Peel  till  it  granted  Catholic 
emancipation,  to  support  religious  and  dvil  liberty,  .to  procure  a 
repeal  of  the  Subletting  Act  (which  was  an  attempt  to  restrain  the 
minute  subdivision  of  property),  and  to  support  a  reform  of  Parlia- 
ment 

The  power  the  Association  had  already  exhibited,  and  its  determi- 
nation to  have  those  representatives  whom  it  should  elect  thus  closely 
bound  to  pursue  the  line  of  conduct  it  dictated,  much  increased  the 
lafliMiiM  «f  tt«  dread  with  which  jt  was  regarded.  Symptoms  were 
already  vinble  of  the  influence  it  might  exert ;  only  ten 
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days  after  the  establishment  of  the  pledges  (Aug.  2),  Mr.  Dawson, 
Peel's  brother-in-law,  and  himself  in  the  Administration,  after  a  lively 
picture  of  the  enormous  power  of  the  Association,  concluded  with 
the  unexpected  assertion,  that  as  this  power  could  not  be  crushed  it 
ought  to  be  conciliated. .  Coming  from  such  a  source  the  assertion 
was  received  as  a  certain  proof  that  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  was 
winning  its  way.  Consequently  the  efforts  of  the  Association  were 
pressed  forward  with  redoubled  zeaL  Parochial  clubs  were  estab- 
lished, and  great  aggregate  meetings  held  in  various  parts  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Shiel,  one  of  its  most  ardent  supporters,  thus  describes  the 
condition  of  Ireland  under  its  influence: — *'  Does  not  a  tremendous 
organization  extend  over  the  whole  island]  Have  not  all  the  natural 
bonds  by  which  men  are  tied  together  been  broken  and  burst 
asunder)  Are  not  all  the  relations  of  society  which  exist  elsewhere 
gone?  Has  not  property  lost  its  influence  1  Has  not  rank  been 
stripped  of  the  respect  which  should  belong  to  iti  Has  not  an 
internal  government  grown  up,  which,  gradually  superseding  the 
legitimate  authorities,  has  aimed  itself  with  a  complete  domination  ? 
Is  it  nothing  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  are' alienated  from 
the  State,  and  that  the  Catholic  gentry  and  peasantry  and  priest- 
hood are  all  combined  in  one  vast  confederacy?"  His  description 
was  true;  the  Association  was  omnipotent,  and  in  nothing  did  it 
show  its  power  so  much  as  in  the  complete  restraint  it  held  over  the 
excitable  people.  Faction  and  faction  fights  disappeared ;  crime  of  a 
graver  sort  almost  vanished;  and  though  the  people  were  drilled  and 
brought  into  something  resembling  military  organization,  although 
they  were  .eager  to  know  against  whom  they  were  to  fight,  the 
influence  of  the  Association  restrained  them  from  all  demonstrations 
likely  to  provoke  hostilities,  and  on  one  occasion  a  few  words  from 
CConnell  at  once  broke  up  and  dispersed  a  body  of  50,000  men. 
This  was  the  more  admirable  as  the  temper  of  the  Protestants  had 
naturally  been  roused,  and  Brunswick  clubs  had  sprung  up,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Orange  organization,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
as  self-restrained  as  the  Catholics.  During  the  whole  of  this  time 
the  Duke  was  painfully  making  up  his  mind  to  his  retreat  The 
peculiarity  of  his  actios,  was  that  he  became  absolutely  silent ;  so 
complete  was  his  silence,  that  Mr.  Shiel  thus  describes  the  situation : 
— ^  The  minister  folds  his  arms  as  if  he  were  a  mere  indifferent 
observer,  and  the  terrific  contest  between  Protestant  and  Catholic 
only  afforded  him  a  spectacle  for  the  amusement  of  his  official 
leisure;  be  sits  as  if  two  gladiators  were  crossing  their  swords  for 
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his  giatification :  the  Cabinet  aeems  to  be  little  better  than  a  box 
in  a  theatre  from  which  his  Migestsr's  ministers  may  survey  the 
,^^  ^^^  of  ^^siness  of  blood."  Indeed,  so  strangely  reticent  was 
Lor4  AagkMf.  the  Duke,  that  he  ceased  to  correspond  at  all  with  his 
jM.itst^  Lord  lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  Unin- 
structed  frx)m  home,  Lord  Anglesey,  who  was  a  Liberal,  and  inclined 
to  the  emancipation,  naturally  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  rendered  the  conduct  of  the  Qovemment  almost 
treacherous  from  the  indirect  support  he  gave  to  the  Liberals,  while 
his  chief  in  London  was  supporting  the  opposite  party.  The  in- 
evitable consequence  was  that  he  shortly  committed  an  indiscretion 
which  necessitated  his  recalL  His  place  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  a  strong  Tory. 

Peel,  the  most  influential  member  of  the  ministry  next  to  the 
Premier,  had  already,  since  the  Clare  election,  arrived  at  the  concln- 
Fmi  Mid  ^^"^  ^^^  ^®  solution  of  the  question  could  no  longer  be 

Wfiuafton  nm  postponed,  and  that  only  one  form  of  solution  was  pos- 
th«  OAihoUo  sible.  The  election  of  Catholics,  while  still  unable  to 
qiMrttoo.  gj^^  jj^  Parliament,  would  deprive  Ireland  of  its  repre- 

sentation. So  important  an  event  as  O'Connell's  election  could 
not  possibly  pass  unnoticed  and  the  question  be  left  unmoved. 
With  the  present  House  a  high-handed  repression  of  the  Association 
was  impossible  ;  were  it  attempted  by  a  new  House  a  civil  war 'was 
inevitable  :  there  remained  but  a  third  course — to  give  way.  Early 
in  August  1828,  Peel  had  stated  this  opinion  forcibly  to  Uie  Duke, 
and  told  him  that  he  considered  that  an  attempt  to  settle  the  Catholic 
question  was  a  lesser  evil  than  to  continue  to  leave  it  open ;  at  the 
same  time  he  wished  himself  to  resign,  and  to  leave  the  bringing  in 
of  the  measure  to  other  hands.  Although  aware  of  the  penalty  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  this  change  of  opinion,  the  attacks 
to  which  he  should  be  subject,  and  the  loss  of  friends,  he  was  at 
length  persuaded  by  Wellington,  who  felt  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Qovemment  without  him,  to  retain  his  place.  Peel's  representations 
had  had  their  effect  upon  the  Duke's  mind,  and  he  was  by  d^rees 
becoming  convinced  that  further  obstruction  was*  impossible.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  he  learned  to  see  that  his  choice  lay  between  the 
reconquest  of  Ireland,  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  or  the  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics.  He  could  not  hesitate  which  of  the  three  to  choose. 
But  though  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  colleague  were  made  up, 
great  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  their  plans,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  temper  of  the  King,  who  hiad  now  begun  to 
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declare  that  he,  like  his  father,  was  troubled  with  conscientious 
scTuples.  At  length,  in  January,  the  King  consented  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  brought  before  the  Cabinet.  The  two  ministers  found 
little  or  no  opposition,  and  it  was  determined  to  take  in  hand  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question.  Accordingly,  in  the  royal  speech  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament  (Feb.  5),  it  was  stated  that  measures  must 
first  of  all  be  taken  to  establish  authority  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Association,  and  that  then  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  altering  the  laws  so  as  to 
remove  civil  disabilities  from  his  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects.  The 
speech  came  as  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  high  Tories,  but  immediate 
discussion  was  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  ministry  till  the 
actual  Bill  could,be  introduced  in  its  completed  form.  Meanwhile 
the  preliminary  measure  for  the  destruction,  of  the  Association  was 
brought  in.  Its  necessity  was  however  forestalled  by  the  clever 
tactics  of  the  Irish,  who  dissolved  their  Association  before  the  Bill 
obtained  the  force  of  law.  Having  declared  his  change  of  opinion. 
Peel,  who  throughout  acted  as  honourably  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  resign  his  seat  for  Oxford, 
which  he  no  doubt  owed  chiefly  to  his  supposed  anti-Catholic  views. 
The  events  of  the  election  proved  that  he  was  right,  the  seat  was 
contested  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  who  was  elected  by  a  considerable 
majority.    Peel  found  a  seat  at  Westbury. 

The  coast  seemed  now  clear  for  the  great  measure,  but  the  King  made 
a  final  stand.  The  very  day  before  the  Bill  was  to  be  oppoiinon  of 
introduced  (March  4),  he  sent  unexpectedly  for  Wei-  *^J^*»«« 
lington,  Lyndhurst,  and  Peel,  declared  he  had  been  misunderstood, 
withdrew  his  sanction,  and  asked  what  they  now  intended  to  do 
about  Ireland.  In  fact  he  had  been  incessantly  worked  on  by 
the  Tory  Lords  who  had  access  to  him ;  and,  we£^  and  miserable, 
apparently  thought  that  the  fear  of  offending  him  might  even 
yet  postpone  the  measure.  Peel  at  once  declared  that  nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  resign.  The  Duke  and  the  Chancellor 
expressed  the  same  intention,  and  they  left  the  presence  of  the  King, 
who  bade  them  a  most  friendly  farewell,  in  the  belief  that  the  ministry 
was  at  an  end.  Late  at  night  Wellington  received  a  letter,  in  which 
the  King  said  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  forming 
another  ministry,  and  begged  them  to  remain.  Knowing  his  weak 
character,  it  was  only  on  receiving  express  leave  to  declare  that  the 
measure  was  brought  in  with  his  consent  that  they  agreed  to  remain, 
and  it  was  with  the  assertion  that  he  was  acting  in  full  accordance 
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with  the  King's  wishes  that  Peel  began  his  speeeh.    The  piopoaed  Bill 
was  of  a  Bweepiiig  bat  afanple  character.    It  sabetitated 
tfeaaoL  ft  new  fonn  of  oath  im  the  old  oaths  of  sopfemacj, 

^^"^^  ^''**     •llggUwrtft^  and  abjiuatioii ;  thas,  if  a  CSstholie  boond 
himself  to  sapport  the  State  and  not  injnre  the  Chnich,  he  eoald 
sit  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  had  a  perfect  eqnalitj  with  Iub 
Protestant  neighbonrs,  and  was  eligible  for  all  ofBoes,  ciyil,  militaiy, 
or  mnnicipftl,  with  the  exception  of  the  office  of  Begent^  of  Losi 
Chancellor,  of  Yioeroj  of  Ireland,  or  royal  commissioner  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Scotland.    From  offices  connected  with  the 
Chnrch,  or  participation  in  Ghnrch  patronage,  he  was  natoiallj  ex- 
cluded.   The  second  point  of  the  Bill  was  the  position  to  be  occopied 
by  the  Roman  Ghnrch.    It  was  to  be  left  as  ft  dissenting  commnnity, 
unendowed  and  unrestricted,  but  the  use  of  episcopal  titles^  the 
increase  of  monks,  and  the  introduction  of  more  Jesuits,  were  fbr- 
bidden.    This  Bill  for  the  remission  of  all  restrictions  was  to  be 
coupled  with  another  for  the  establishment  of  certain  aecuritiei^ 
the  chief  of  which  consisted  in  the  raising  of  the  franchise  to  ^HO. 
In  a  long  and  careful  speech  Peel  explained  his  views,  and  vindi- 
cated  his  change  of  policy.      The  same  course  was  pursued  by 
Wellington  in  the  Upper  House,  where  he  alleged  that  the  chief 
grounds  for  his  present  conduct  was  his  horror  of  cLtiI  wai^  which 
he  r^;arded  as  ineyitable.     ^I  am  one  of  those  who  have  pro- 
bably passed  a  longer  period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war  than  most 
men,  and  principally,  I  maj  say,  in  dyil  war,  and  I  must  saj  this, 
that  if  I  could  avoid  by  anj  aacrifice  whatever  even  one  month  of 
civil  war  in  the  coimtry  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  aaciifice 
my  life  in  order  to  do  it.    There  is  nothing  which  diBtorbe  property 
and  wellbeing  so  much,  which  so  deteriorates  character  as  civil 
war,  and  that,  my  Lords,  would  have  been  the  event  to  which  we 
must  have  looked,  that  the  means  to  which  we  must  have  had 
recourse."    As  was  natural,  there  was  a  strong  opposition,  but  in 
both  Houses  CSanningites,  Whigs,  and  Ministerialists  combined  to 
swell  the  majority ;  on  the  first  reading  it  numbered  188,  on  the 
second  180.    Not  one  amendment  was  carried  in  Committee,  and  the 
Bill  finally  passed  by  a  majority  of  178  in  a  House  of*  452.     In  the 
bm  Bm  iMwti    House  of  Lords  it  was  as  favourably  received,  and  on 
Afrii  itsf.         ^^  xoth  of  April  it  was  passed  on  the  third  reading  by 
213  to  209.    There  was  yet  one  more  struggle,  in  which  the  King 
played  a  pitifal  part    Lord  Eldon  relates  two  interviews  he  had 
with  him,  in  which  Gteoxge  seemed  inclined  to  deny  that  he  had  ever 
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authorized  his  ministers  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  to  represent  him- 
self as  *forced  to  consent  by  repeated  threats  of  resignation.  Lord 
Eldon  was  honest  enough  to  say,  after  he  had  seen  written  evidence 
of  the  fact,  that  the  King's  consent  had  been  given,  and  that  it 
could  not  now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  interview  closed  in  the  midst 
bi  petulant  and  childish  exclamations  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the 
King.  Lord  Eldon  probably  hoped  that  in  spite  of  what  he  had  said 
there  might  be  still  some  dday,  but  the  royal  assent  was  at  once 
given,  and  the  Bill  became  law  on  the  14th  of  ApriL 

The  Bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholders 
passed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  with  it.  The  conduct  of  O'Connell,  who  o'conaflU 
quiedy  allowed  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  caused  much  ^^J^JI^of 
surprise.  ''  The  forties"  had  been  his  best  supporters,  he  tt«  uaim. 
had  pledged  himself  in  the  strongest  language  to  support  their 
claims,,  but  he  quietly  allowed  them  to  be  disfranchised.  It  was 
strange  how  little  commotion  so  sweeping  a  measure  produced.  A 
few  of  the  more  advanced  reformers  of  England  regarded  it  as  an 
enormous  price  paid  for  a  still  greater  advantage.  But  in  fact  the 
quarrel  had  been  rapidly  assuming  the  form  of  a  division  of  races, 
and  the  English  Catholics,  without  whom  the  measure  could  not 
have  been  carried,  were  fsir  more  anxious  for  the  equality  of  their 
Church  than  for  the  enlargement  of  Irish  liberty.  To  O'Connell  the 
question  assumed  a  different  shape.  Although  he  repeatedly  declared 
tiiat  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  quiet  Ireland,  he  by  no  means 
intended  that  such  should  be  the  case.  With  him  the  question  was 
far  more  Irish  than  Catholic,  as  was  soon  made  evident  by  his 
conduct.  He  presented  himself  to  take  his  seat  in  Parliament  (May 
15),  and  offered  to  take  the  new  oath,  but  as  he  had  been  elected 
while  the  old  law  was  in  force,  it  was  held  that  he  was  still  under  its 
requirements.  With  excellent  temper  and  ability  he  argued  Ms  case, 
which  was  however  given  against  him,  and  a  new  writ  for  Clare  was 
issued.  His  return  was  unopposed  (July  30),  yet  he  allowed  himself 
the  utmost  freedom  of  language,  abused  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
invective  the  English  Qovemment,  and  gave  it  clearly  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  meant  to  continue  the  struggle  till  it  should  end  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  These  preliminary  operations  took  so  much 
time  that  it  was  not  till  the  next  session  that  he  could  take  his  seat. 
From  this  time  onwards  it  is  impossible  to  regard  him  as  the  cham- 
pion of  a  good  cause ;  he  sank  into  the  position  of  a  demagogue, 
exciting  the  people  for  an  impracticable  object,  which  he  must  have 
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known  no  English  statesman  or  English  Parliament  could  possibly 
giant. 

The  interest  of  this  Catholic  Bill  had  been  so  absorbing  that  little 
waniagtmi'i  eh»  had  been  thonght  of,  bat  when  that  obstacle  was 
toriiffB  pouej.  qj^^  cleared  away,  there  was  room  to  consider  what  was 
equally  important,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  in  which 
there  was  much  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  to  raise 
a  belief  that  where  Wellington  could  act  without  pressure  his 
sympathies  were  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  Castlereagh  rather 
than  with  that  of  Canning.  While  holding  strictly  to  the  principle 
of  non-intervention,  he  appeared  to  use  it  so  as  to  throw  its  advan- 
tages almost  entirely  upon  the  side  of  arbitrary  power.  It  was  the 
affairs  of  Portugal,  of  Greece,  and  of  France  which  chiefly  required 
his  attention. 

John  VI.  had  at  length  come  back  from  South  America  to  attempt 
AAdn  of  to  establish  his  power  in  Portugal  in  1821.    During  his 

Portvfai.  absence  Brazil  declared  itself  independent,  and  put  Don 

Pedro,  John's  son,  upon  the  throne  with  the  tide  of  Emperor.  On 
the  death  of  John  in  1826,  Don  Pedro  was  called  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal  also.  He  had  to  choose  between  his  South  American  and 
his  European  dominions.  He  preferred  to  remain  in  BraziL  He 
therefore  gave  a  constitution  to  his  Portuguese  subjects,  and  then 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  young  daughter  Maria.  For  a  while 
his  sister  acted  as  Begent,  but  in  February  1828  Don  Pedro  thought 
it  better  to  quiet  his  ambitious  brother  Miguel  by  appointing  him 
Begent,  and  guardian  of  his  niece,  to  whom  he  was  to  be  ultimately 
married.  Miguel  always  declared  his  intention,  as  was  of  course  his 
duty,  to  uphold  the  constitution,  which  had  been  supported  by 
English  troops  sent,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  orders  of  Canning, 
but  had  been  opposed  by  a  strong  party  of  absolutists,  and  had  not 
produced  any  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country. 
The  priests,  the  nobility,  and  the  soldiery  were  deeply  infected  with 
dislike  to  the  constitution.  In  January  1828,  just  after  Wellington 
had  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  Miguel  had  visited  England  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  understood,  of  studying  the  working  of  the 
constitution,  and  had  voluntarily  declared  that  if  he  violated  the 
constitution  in  his  own  country  he  should  be  a  perjured  usurper. 
After  some  delay  he  accepted  the  constitutional  oath,  but  with 
circumstances  which  made  it  doubtful  even  then  whether  he  intended 
to  keep  it.  So  obvious  were  the  signs  of  his  intention  to  usurp  the 
throne,  that  wlien  Wellington  determined  to  recall  the  English  troops 
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as  though  their  duty  was  now  completed,  the  English  ambassador 
on  his  own  authority  retained  them.  Their  retention  was  but  tem- 
porary. On  the  2nd  of  April  they  were  recalled/^although  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  had  been  suddenly  dissolved  in  the  middle  of  March ; 
for  Wellington,  clinging  to  the  narrowest  interpretation  of  the  principle 
of  non-intervention,  held  that  the  troops  were-  sent  to  guard  Portugal 
against  foreign  invasion,  and  not  to  be  used  in  party  quarrels.  Their 
departure  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  open  riots  in  favour  of 
the  absolutists.  Restrained  for  a  short  time  by  the  threat  that  all 
the  ambasaodors  would  leave  his  Court,  on  the  3rd  of  May  Miguel 
b^an  to  throw  away  disguise.  He  summoned  the  three  jjj^^i  ^^^^ 
ancient  estates  of  the  realm  instead  of  the  new  consti-  the  tiuron«. 
tutional  Parliament,  and  signed  the  decree  as  King  "**y"28. 
Miguel  I.  This  act  of  usurpation*  was  followed  by  the  witlidrawal  of 
all  the  ministers  except  those  of  Spain  and  Rome.  A  violent 
reaction  set  in,  the  uneducated  masses^  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
clergy  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  raised  a  general  cry  against  the 
Freemasons,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  Liberal  party.  While 
Miguel  was  planning  his  usurpation  of  the  throne  the  act  of 
abdication  on  the  part  of  Don  Pedro  was  finally  completed, 
and  the  young  Queen  set  sail  for  Europe.  She  was  at  first 
intended  to  visit  her  unde  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  but  the 
news  of  what  had  happened  in  Portugal  induced  her  Qumicwia 
guardians  to  bring  her  to  England,  where  she  'was  re-  JJ^^m!?** 
ceived  with  all  the  honour  due  to  a  queen  both  by  sapt.  ism. 
the  ministers  Wellington  and  Aberdeen,  cmd  by  King  George  himself. 
MeanwhUe  the  government  of  the  reactionists  in  Portugal  had  been 
marked  by  much  violence  and  contempt  of  law.  In  the  beginning  of 
October,  in  the  prisons  of  Lisbon  alone,  there  were  2400  prisoners,  of 
whom  1600  were  confined  for  political  crimes.  The  total  number  of 
prisoners  throughout  the  kingdom  amounted  to  upwards  of  16,000, 
among  whom  were  forty-two  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and 
seven  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  and  so  unrestrained 
was  the  wickedness  of  Miguel  that  he  even  attempted  the  life  of  his 
sister,  the  late  Regent,  because  she  refused  to  give  up  to  him  some 
of  her  jewels. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Lisbon  on  the  one  hand,  and. 
the  recall  of  the  Engljfih  minister  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
young  Queen  on  the  other,  appeared  to  be  in  accordance  weuiBgton'i 
with  the  strictest  rules  of  neutrality.     At  the  same  time  ^^SpS  of 
it  was  obvious  that  that  neutrality  as  *yet  had  been   M*tr»iity. 
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entirely  in  favour  of  Don  MigaeL    The  principle  had  yet  to  be  put 
to  harder  trials ;  a  number  of  Portuguese  refugees  of  the  constitutional 
party  were  assembled  in  England,  headed  by  the  Marquis  Palmella, 
the  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  General  Saldanha,  late  constitu- 
tional "War  Minister.      Besides  their  continental  dominions,  the 
Portuguese  possessed  the  isknds  of  the  Azores ;  and  although  the 
isknds  had  declared  for  Donna  Maria,  and  therefore  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  Miguel  had  been 
allowed  to  capture  Madeira,  and  had  attempted,  though  unsuecess- 
fnlly,  a  similar  attack  upon  Terceira.    In  expectation  of  a  repetition 
of  tliis  effort,  application  was  made  to  the  Portuguese  in  England  for 
assistance.    A  body  of  between  3000  and  4000  men,  the  relics  of  an 
insurgent  army  which  had  attempted  in  vain  to  prevent  Miguel's 
usurpation,  had  been  kept  together  at  Plymouth,  but  the  representa- 
tions of  the  usurper  had  been  listened  to,  and  the  Duke  had  ordered 
that  they  should  be  distributed  throughout  England.  Rather  than  sub- 
mit to  this,  Palmella  proposed  to  send  them  to  Brazil ;  but  Wellington, 
mistrusting   their  intentions  when  once  they  had  left.  England, 
declared  his  intention  of  placing  them  under  the  escort  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.    On  receiving  the  application  from  Terceira,  Palmella, 
seeing  an  opportunity  for  emplojring  his  countrymen  useftdly,  deter- 
mined to  send  them  thither,  but  unarmed,  to  avoid  any  breach  of 
the  neutrality  of  England ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  avowed  intention  of 
Wellington  to  prevent  this  step  by  force,  in  the  beginning  of  January 
1829  the  expedition  actually  sailed  under  Saldanha.    Some  TCTig1i>>i 
frigates  were  sent  to  prevent  a  landing,  and  fired  upon  the  leading 
vessel    Saldanha  then  retired  to  Brest.    Thus  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Liberals  not  only  had  the  Duke  been  impartial,  but  he  had  fired 
upon  an  expedition  fitted  out  in  favour  of  a  sovereign  acknowledged 
by  and  at  peace  with  England,  and  who  intended  to  make  good  her 
possession  of  an  island  of  which  she  was  at  the  moment  actually 
Queen.    Such  an  interpretation  of  the  duties  of  neutrality,  especially 
considering  the  bitter  tyranny  under  which  Portugal  was  groaning 
afforded  good  grounds  for  the  anger  of  the  English  Liberal  party.     ' 
In  the  affairs  of  Greece  the  same  determination  under  no  circum- 
stances  to  draw  the  sword  was  obvious.    While  the  French  sent  an 
F<m-intor7«i-      "^^  ^  *^®  ^^rea  and  rescued  the  peninsula  fix)m  the 

S£^ofciU«c«    "^"^^^  *^^  ^^®  ^^"^  pursued  her  victorious  course 

towards  Constantinople,  the  English  clung  tenadoualy 

to  the  peaceful  side  of  the  Treaty  of  London.    Their  n^otiatioii 

were  so  for  successful  that  Russia  consented  not  to  act  as  a  belligerent 
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in  the  Mediterranean,  bat  the  power  of  Turkey  was  none  the  les9 
annihilated  from  the  north.  Meanwhile  Wellington  seemed  chiefly 
bent  in  restraining  the  French  from  advancing  beyond  the  Morea, 
and  in  curtailing  as  far  as  possible  the  limits  which  the  powers 
intended  idtimately  to  fix  for  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

In  respect  to  France  the  effect  of  the  sympathies  of  the  English 
Government  were  perhaps  rather  fancied  than  real  The  nu  k«to1iiUoii 
reactionary  tendencies  of  Charles  X.*s  minister,  M.  de  *a3P»n«^ 
YillMe,  and  the  contest  in  which  he  had  engaged  with  the  press 
had  excited  so  much  discontent,  that  the  ministry  had  been  compelled 
to  resign  in  January  1827.  There  were  in  France  three  parties,  the^ 
moderate  royalists,  of  which  Vill^le  was  nominally  rej)resentative,  the 
ultra-royalists,  and  the  liberals.  On  Yilldle's  retirement  a  colourless 
and  inefficient  ministry  was  called  to  office,  and  found  itself  opposed 
by  a  coalition  between  the  liberals  and  the  ultras.  At  the  beginning 
of  1829  the  most  important  and  able  of  the  ministers,  svppoitA 
De  Peyronnet,  retired.  It  was  supposed  that  his  |^JS2(i'in 
resignation  would  break  up  the  ministry,  unless  it  was  Fougnae'i 
much  strengthened  by  the  admission  of  some  new  ele-  •m®**^*™"^*- 
ment ;  the  arrival  from  London  of  Prince  Polignac,  a  Mend  of  Wel- 
lington and  a  strong  royalist,  was  thought  to  mean  that  the  English 
minister  was  using  his  influence  to  insist  that  the  required  strength 
should  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a  strong  royalist  element, 
and  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  rule  France  upon  more 
strictly  monarchical  principles.  The  ministry  however  for  the  mo- 
ment continued  unchanged,  but  found  itself  in  a  complete  minority 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
reform  the  departmental  and  municipcd  governments.  Its  plan 
ostensibly  aimed  at  reducing  the  power  of  the  prefects,  who  were 
government  nominees,  by  the  establishment  of  municipal  councils, 
but  in  fact  it  secured  the  ascendancy  of  the  more  aristocratic  part  of 
the  nation  in  the  local  government  by  rendering  a  high  qualification 
necessary  for  the  electors  to  these  councils.  So  obviously  ineffi- 
cient had  the  ministry  proved  itself  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
stiite,  that  inmiediately  on  the  close  of  the  session  it  was  dismissed. 
But  the  King  had  no  idea  of  replacing  it  by  a  more  liberal  Cabinet ; 
his  thoughts  turned  rather  towards  repression,  and  he  sunmxoned  the 
ultra-royalists  to  his  ministry.  While  the  new  appointments  were 
received  with  absolute  distrust  and  dislike  in  France,  they  met 
with  nothing  but  praise  from  the  London  journals ;  so  clear  did  the 
connection  between  the  Cabinets  of  the  two  countries  appear,  that 

CON.  MON.  [2  q] 
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the  nickname  of  the  Wellington  MiniBtiy  was  given  to  Polignac's 
administratioil 

It  was  a  time  of  much  depiession  both  in  trade  and  agricnltuie, 
tMrnrtm  and  general  discontent  became  prevalent  The  mistrust 
JJJJJJ^**  with  which  the  ministry  was  regarded  was  strengthened 
■yairt^r.  by  the  repeated  and  not  always  successfal  press  prosecir- 

tions  which  were  undertaken.  It  was  even  feared  that^  as  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  certainly  hostile  to  the  ministry,  some 
attempt  wonld  be  made  to  set  aside  the  charter  and  to  .obtain  a  more 
favourable  Chamber  by  unconstitutional  means.  But  things  had  not 
yet  reached  that  pass.  The  old  Chamber  was  quietly  opened  on  the 
2nd  of  March  with  a  speech  in  which  the  King,  in  the  usual  language 
of  a  constitutional  ruler  intending  to  have  recourse  to  unconstitutional 
means  of  repression,  after  expatiating  on  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  country,  went  on  to  assert  that  if  obstacles  to  the  Government 
should  arise,  which  he  as  yet  did  not  foresee,  he  should  find  strength 
to  overcome  them  in  the  loyalty  of  his  people.  The  covert  threat 
was  not  lost  upon  his  audience ;  the  address  moved  in  the  Lower 
House  expressed  the  prevailing  mistrust.  Concurrence  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  interests  of  his  people  was,  it  declared,  the  necessary 
condition  for  the  good  working  of  the  charter ;  that  sympathy  was 
now  broken,  the  administration  had  acted,  and  was  continuing  to  act, 
as  though  the  people  were  disaffected.  The  King  was  intreated  to 
choose  between  his  faithful  Parliament  and  these  evil  counsellors. 
Charles  did  not  refuse  to  receive  the  address,  but  stated  in  reply  to  it, 
that  though  grieved  to  hear  that  sympathy  between  himself  and  his 
people  no  longer  existed,  he  had  no  intention  of  receding  from  his 
former  view.  The  next  day  the  Chamber  was  summarily  prorogued, 
the  first  instance  since  the  restoration  of  so  strong  a  measure,  and  in 
May  dissolved,  a  new  Parliament  being  summoned  for  August  The 
elections  went  constantly  against  the .  Government,  in  spite  of  an 
attempt  to  rouse  the  love  of  glory  in  the  people  by  an  expedition  to 
Algiers,  and  of  a  personal  address  by  the  King,  who  begged  the 
electors  to  rally  round  him  for  the  support  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
"  It  is  your  King  who  requires  this  of  you,  it  is  as  a  father  he  sum- 
mons you,  do  your  duty  and  I  will  do  mine,"  were  his  closing  words. 

Their  iU  success  in  the  elections  reduced  the  ministers  to  a  dilemma, 
uuoouttta-  They  must  either  resign  or  again  meet  a  hostile  Parlia- 
oftieSImS*  nient,  or  (a  third  alternative)  proceed  in  some  uncon- 
mtairtry.  stitutional   way.      To   all    outward    appearance    they 

intended  to  pursue  the  second  course,  and  the  deputies  actually  set 
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out  on  their  journey  towards  Pam  Polignac  and  his  friends  had 
hoped  to  purchase  leave  to  carry  on  the  Goyemment  in  their  own 
way  by  introducing  a  popular  budget,  while  the  eyes  of  the  people 
were  dazzled  by  the  military  successes  in  Algiers.  Finding  this  out 
of  the  question,  at  the  last  hour  they  determined  upon  an  uncon- 
stitutional act.  On  the  21st  of  July,  three  ordinances  were  intro- 
duced to  the  Council,  with  an  explanatory  memoriaL  This  memorial 
declared  that  the  charter  contained  no  promise  of  protection  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  that  the  periodical  press  had  been  injurious, 
especially  to  the  military  affairs  in  Algiers,  and  that  it  must  there- 
fore be  suppressed ;  whUe  the  highest  duty  of  Qovemment  (its  own 
preservation)  authorized  the  setting  aside  of  the  charter,  when  all 
efforts  to  secure  a  favourable  house  had  been  exhausted  in  vain. 
The  three  ordinances  suspended  the  liberty  of  the  periodical  press, 
dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  altered,  to  suit  the  views  of 
the  Court,  the  structure  of  the  chamber  hereafter  to  be  chosen. 

The  ordinances  were  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  were  given  to  the 
Mon/itewr  to  publish  at  midnight  on  the  25th  of  July.   ostivMiKof 
Their  effect  was  an  immediate  outbreak,  headed  by  the  ***•  a^voiattM*- 
opposition  newspaper  editors.    A  protest,  signed  by  forty-four  of 
them,  was  issued  on  the  26th,  declaring  that  the  Qovemment  had 
forfeited  its  right  to  obedience.    There  was  a  panic  on  the  Exchange, 
and  all  things  promised  a  revolution,  the  success  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  doubtful,  as  the  army  was  deeply  infected  with  dis- 
affection, and  there  were  not  more  than  6000  trustworthy  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Marmont,  himself  inclined  to  constitutional 
views.     However,  the  ministry  seem  to  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  effervescence  was  temporary,  and  on  the  27th  an  attempt 
was  made  to  suppress  the  protest  of  the  press ;  the  printing  offices 
were  dosed,  and  while  the  police  hammered  at  the  doors  unaided  by 
the  lookers-on,  the  papers  were  distributed  by  thousands  from  the 
upper  windows.    The  case  even  came  before  one  of  the  courts  of  law, 
as  one  of  the  printers  was  sued  for  breach  of  contract  for  refusing  to 
print ;  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  declared  that  the  ordinance,  being 
against  the  charter,  could  not  be  binding.    So  highly-strung  a  state 
of  public  feeling  could  not  last  long.    Some  deputies  had  assembled 
to  discuss  how  they  should  act ;  the  electors  of  Paris  sent  to  them, 
and  begged  them  to  assume  the  command  of  the  movement,  asserting 
that  the  insurrection  was  already  begun,  the  armourers'  shops  had 
been  cleared,  and  that  other  signs  of  immediate  revolution  were 
visible.     The    deputies   postponed  their  reply  till  the   following 
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morning;  by  that  time  the  people  had  taken  the  law  into  theii 
own  hands.  On  all  sides  barricades  were  being  rapidly  thrown  up ; 
the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  seized,  the  tricolour  flag  hoisted,  and  the 
tocsin  rang,  while  the  troops  were  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  Marmont,  who  knew  the  temper  of  the  army,  despatched  a 
messenger  to  the  King  at  St.  Cloud  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  concession.  The  ministry  was  in  permanent  session  in  the 
Tuileries,  and  a  state  of  siege  having  been  declared,  Marmont  became 
head  of  the  Qovemment  With  him  the  populace  tried  to  treat. 
Himself  inclined  to  peace,  he  could  only  answer  that  his  orders 
were  to  use  force.  He  however  offered  to  send  another  messenger 
to  St.  Cloud  ;  the  reply  brought  was  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and 
to  act  with  masses.  The  answer,  which  implied  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt  at  all  hazards,  was  quite  useless — ^the  soldiers  had  rapidly 
deserted ;  those  who  kept  to  their  allegiance  had  not  been  supplied 
with  food,  and  weary  and  dispirited,  were  gradually  withdrawn. 
The  uproar  continued  all  night,  and  fresh  barricades  were  hourly 
springing  up.  On  the  29th  the  same  scenes  continued,  the  troops 
constantly  fraternizing  more  and  more  with  the  mob,  and  in  the 
afternoon  Marmont  found  himself  obliged  to  march  with  all  the 
▲bdiMttcA  of  troops  he  could  collect  to  St  Cloud  to  secure  the  safety 
^'^^^^  ^  of  the  King.    It  seems  that  up  to  that  evening  Charles 

and  his  courtiers  still  believed  that  they  had  only  an  ^meute  to 
encounter,  but  the  next  day,  as  no  good  news  arrived,  the  King 
found  himself  gradually  deserted,  and  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the 
last  day  of  July  himself  drove  o£^  When  he  heard  that  Louis 
Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  accepted  the  post  of  Lieutenant  of 
the  kingdom,  he  made  a  final  effort  to  save  his  dynasty  by  abdi- 
cating in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Berri,  The  step  was 
entirely  fruitless;  he  was  recommended  to  withdraw  quietly.  He 
took  the  advice,  repaired  to  Cherbourg,  and  arrived  at  Spithead  on 
the  17th  of  August.  After  some  residence  at  Lulworth,  Charles 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  English  King,  who  had  offered  him 
the  use  of  Holyrood  House. 

In  the  midst  of  this  revolution,  George  lY.,  who  had  for  some 
years  been  seriously  ill,  and  who  since  the  trial  of  his  wife  had 
Death  of  withdrawn   himself   much  from    public    observation, 

George  IV.  died.  His  danger  had  been  hidden  from  the  people, 
probably  at  his  own  request  But  on  the  26th  of  June  he  died,  a 
victim  to  a  complication  of  diseases  which  had  rendered  his  later 
years  miserable. 
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Throughout  the  last  sessioii  of  the  reign  Wellington  had  occupied 
a  position  which  could  not  long  be  maintained.  There  n,^^  ^, 
was  no  doubt  that  an  earnest  effort  might  immediately  weiungton'c 
have  driven  his  administration  from  office.  He  had  •*™™^'**  **"• 
broken  with  the  old  high  Tories  by  the  Catholic  Emancipation  and 
by  his  financial  policy.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the  Canningites  by 
insisting  upon  the  resignation  of  Huskisson.  He  had  indeed  made 
some  approaches  towards  the  Whigs,  and  admitted  both  ms  isolated 
Scarlet  and  Lord  Roslin  to  office,  but  his  v^ews  rendered  v^amml. 
it  impossible  that  any  real  union  with  them  should  be  thought  of. 
He  thus  stood  absolutely  alone,  allowed  to  remain  in  office  chiefly 
because  men  thought  him  the  only  minister  flt  to  deal  with  the 
vacillating  and  unprincipled  King,  and  because  a  speedy  change  on 
George's  death  was  expected.  Consequently  the  session  was  passed 
in  somewhat  meaningless  discussions,  and  in  attacks  to  which  the 
arbitrary  and  seK-confident  character  of  Wellington  laid  him  open. 
Though  the  settlement  of  Greece  was  finally  completed,  his  foreign 
policy,  as  we  have  seen,  which  seemed  to  aim  at  little  else  than  at 
keeping  things  exactly  as  they  were,  met  with  little  approbation,  t 
Attacks  against  the  press  in  which  he  engaged  seemed  at  once  some- 
what to  lower  his  dignity,  and  to  give  openings  for  the  assaults  of 
the  Liberals.  His  financial  measures,  although  he  effected  a  saving 
of  upwards  of  a  million  in  the  payment  of  the  Civil  Service,  dimin- 
ished but  little  the  weight  of  taxation,  while  continued  disturbances 
in  Ireland,  and  widespread  discontent  and  misery  among  the 
working-classes,  especially  in  the  silk  trade,  threw  gloom  over  all  the 
eountiy. 


WILLIAM     IV. 


1830-1837. 


Born  1765  s=  Adelaide  of  Baxe-Heiningen,  1818. 


CONTEMFOBABY  PRINCES. 


fro/HM. 

Charles  X.,  1824. 
Lonia  Fliilippe,  1880. 

PrvMia. 

Frederick-William 
HI..  1797-1840. 


Francia  II.,  1792. 
Ferdinand,  1835. 

Nicholaa,  1825. 


Spain. 

Ferdinand  yil.,1818. 
laabella  II.,  1833. 

Dtwinark. 

Frederick  YI.,  1808- 
1889. 


FortngaL 

Migael,  1828. 
Maria,  1834. 

Sv>tden. 

Charlea  XIV.,  1818- 
1844. 


POFES.~Plus  VIII,  1829. 

lord  CftaneeUom. 

AprillS^.  Lyndhnrst 
Nov.  1880.  Broughanu 
Not.  1834.  Lyndhurat 
April  1835.  In  CommiasioiL 
Feb.  1886.  Cottenham. 


Jan.   1828.  Gonlbam. 
Not.  1830.  Althorp. 
Nov.  1834.  Wellington. 
Dec.  1834.  PeeL 
April  1885.  Spring  Rice. 


Gregory  XVI.,  1831. 

first  Lords  afths  Treasury, 

Jan.  1828.  Wellington. 
Nov.  1830.  Grey. 
July  1834.^Melbonme. 
Nov.  1835.  Wellington.        I 
Deo.  1884.  Peel. 
April  1835.  Melbomne. 

Seoretaries  (Foreign  and  Hom^ 

-»««  lOQftjPalmeraton. 
Nov.  1830|Mgi^o,jnje. 
T«i»  iQQ^jPalmeraton. 
Jnly  1834-{Dmicannon. 

Tff^^   ,QQ.j  Wellington. 
Nov.  1834|^gm^g^^^ 

TVnn    1  d«A  i  Wellington. 
Dec.  1834|qo^i^^ 

A«>*ti  1  Q«e  J  Palmerston. 
April  1835 1  jj^g^ll^ 


IT  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  George  lY.  was  succeeded  hj  a 
man  of  very  different  character,  whose  simplicity  and  geniality 
eiutfMtar  of  speedily  made  him  as  popular  as  his  brother  had  been 
wiiiiamiv.  ^Q  reverse.  The  little  care  with  which  he  preserved 
the  outward  forms  of  dignity  shocked  the  older  Tories ;  the  freedom 
with  which  he  admitted  men  of  both  parties  to  his  table  and  his 
Court  seemed  to  promise  a  reign  conducted  on  constitutional  principles 
and  without  party  bias  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.    The  popularity 
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of  the  King  was  at  the  tiine  of  great  importance,  because  the  excite- 
ment of  the  days  of  July  in  France  spread  rapidly  over  Europe, 
especially  in  Belgium  and  Poland,  and  met  with  great  sympathy  in 
England.  Had  an  unpopular  monarch  been  upon  the  throne  the 
Crown  might  easily  have  been  involved  in  the  quarrel  with  the 
people. 

In  Belgium  the  revolutionary  spirit  assumed  the  form  of  a  national 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  French-speaking  Belgians  to  Effect  of  the 
sever  themselves  from  the  Dutch  kingdom  to  which  JJ^eS^****" 
.they  had  been  attached  by  the  Treaties  of  Vienna.  «wiPoi»ad. 
There  was  good  ground  for  their  discontent.  The  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  a  clever  but  injudicious  man,  had  failed  to  fulfil 
his  engagements,  and  had  ruled  -entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
Dutch  part  of  his  kingdom.  The  liberty  of  the  press  granted  by 
the  considtution  had  been  superseded  by  a  royal  ordinance,  in- 
tended to  be  temporary,  but  still  remaining  in  force ;  a  judicial 
system  by  which  the  judges  were  the  nominees  of  the  Crown 
had  superseded  the  enactments  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the 
judges  were  elective  and  irremoveable ;  the  King  had  twisted  the 
clause  recommending  to  his  car6  the  interests  of  education  to  mean 
that  education  should  be  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Crown ;  the 
French  language  had  been  proscribed  in  all  public  acts,  and  business 
had  to  be  carried  on  in  Dutch ;  an  undue  proportion  of  the  taxes 
was  laid  upon  Belgium,  and  Protestants  were  chiefly  employed  both 
in  public  and  educational  offices,  though  absolute  equality  of  religions 
had  been  guaranteed.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  the  grievances  of 
the  Poles.  Destroyed  as  a  nation,  divided  recklessly  among  their 
powerful  neighbours^  it  was  only  too  natural  that  they  should  at  once 
accept  any  hope  of  freedom. 

In  England  the  Revolution  in  France  met  with  universal  sympathy 
and  admiration.  Among  those  classes  which  of  late  £ff,rto£Uie 
years  had  been  in  a  constant  state  of  discontent,  it  was  J1117  Re^oivfeioD 
accepted  as  an  example  to  be  at  once  followed.  But  the  *"  *"«'"*• 
orderly  and  self-restrained  manner  in  which  the  change  in  France  had 
been  effected  had  a  fear  different  and  more  important  effect  than  this. 
It  seemed  to  show  the  possibility  of  great  and  thorough  changes  berog 
carried  out  without  the  excesses  which  had  hitherto  accompanied 
revolutions,  and  had  frightened  the  well-to-do  middle  classes  from 
any  co-operation  with  the  more  eager  and  innovating  working-men. 
It  seemed  possible  that  the  great  question,  which  had  been  almost 
crushed  by  the  French  wars  and  by  the  lengthened  tenure  of  office 
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by  the  Tories,  might  be  revived  and  brought  to  a  saccessfol  condn- 
fiion  without  opening  the  flood-gates  of  social  anarchy.    Parliamentary 
refonn  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  Whigs  and  by  the  great  middle 
class  of  England,  who  determined  to  try  whether  they  could  not  win 
it  in  some  less  objectionable  form  than  it  had  assumed  in  the  hands 
of  radical  demagogues. 
In  the  midst  of  this  renewed  excitement  both  on  the  Continent 
^         and  in  England,  the  ministry  of  Wellington,  cut  off 
I'l       from  its  old  friends  and  disowned  by  those  whose  policy 
it  had  been  enforced  to  adopt,  stood  as  representative 
of  the  bygone  system.     The  minister,  though  he  had  already  so 
frequently  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  was  regarded  as 
the  friend  of  Polignac,  the  fallen  French  minister.    His  foreign  policy 
read  by  this  light  seemed  to  be  directed  entirely  to  uphold  the 
principles  which  had  actuated  the  Tory  Qovemment  at  the  time  of 
the  Vienna  Treaty.    He  was  known  to  be  at  heart  an  enemy  of  all 
change,  and  his  conduct  was  therefore  watched  at  this  crisis  with 
extreme  anxiety.    It  was  felt  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been  confessed, 
that  his  ministry  during  the  last  session  had  existed  only  by  the 
toleration  of  its  enemies.    With  the  death  of  the  Eling  the  chief 
necessity  for  retaining  the  Duke  in  his  position  had  disappeared,  and 
the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  sweeping  away  the  Government, 
which  was  merely  obstructive  and  bent  at  the  best  in  keeping  things 
exactly  as  they  were.    The  dissolution  which  necessarily  fallowed 
the  accession  of  the  new  King  afforded  the  Duke's  enemies  the 
opportunity  they  required.    In  the  midst  of  much  excitement,  for 
the  reformers  had  already  begun  to  cover  the  land  with  associations, 
the  elections  took  place,  with  a  result  disastrous  to  Government 
There  was  a  loss  of  at  least  fifty  Government  seats.  While  the  Liberals 
made  extreme  and  successful  efforts  in  places  where  the  elections 
were  open,  the  Tory  proprietors  of  boroughs,  in  their  hatred  to 
Wellington,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  betrayer,  brought  in  anti- 
ministerial  nominees.    The  temper  of  the  people  was  shown  by  the 
election  of  Brougham,  voluntarily  and  without  expense,  to  the  ropre- 
sentation  of  Yorkshire,  by  the  loss  of  their  seats  by  two  brothers  and 
a  brother-in-law  of  Peel,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  member 
of  the  Government  after  the  Premier,  and  by  the  feust  that  of  the 
eighty-two  representatives  of  English  counties  not  moro  than  twenty 
were  ministerial    Such  a  change  no  doubt  offered  much  hope  for 
the  peaceful   and   parliamentary    character  of   the  constitutional 
advance  which  it  seemed  now  impossible  to  avoid. 
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But  there  were  still  great  dangers  threatening  the  country.  In 
Ireland  O'Connell  was  spending  all  his  energies  in  Daag«rfrom 
preaching  the  necessity  of  repeal,  and  heaping  fierce  JjJSSS  5* 
and  nnmeaning  words  of  hatred  upon  the  ministry,  '•pmi, 
He  had  re-establiehod  the  Association  under  the  name  of  ''The 
Friends  of  Ireland/'  and  when  the  Irish  GU)yemment  declared  this 
illegal,  it  assumed  a  new  form  as  the  Society  of  Irish  Volunteers. 
The  lower  classes  were  iu  a  state  of  wild  excitement,  and  their  belief 
in  their  leader  was  not  checked  by  the  inconsistency  with  which  he 
now  extolled  the  Revolution  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  though 
hitherto,  in  his  love  of  Catholicism,  the  CathoHc  and  Jesuit-loving 
Bourbons  had  been  the  main  subjects  of  his  praise ;  nor  did  even  the 
want  of  courage  with  which  he  refused  to  give  satisfaction  for  the 
insults  he  had  heaped  on  Lord  Hardinge  injure  him  with  his  fol- 
lowers. In  October  it  was  found  necessary  in  Tipperary  to  take 
means  for  suppressing  an  outbreak  by  the  use  of  the  soldiery.  In 
England  events  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  opening  of  a 
revolution  began  to  be  visible.  The  breaking  of  machines  both  in 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts,  and  worse  than  uid  from  xuk- 
that,  in  the  South  of  England  rick-burning,  became  con-  ^vniag. 
stant.  No  e£f6rts  and  no  rewards  could  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  perpetrators  of  this  crime.  The  &rmers  were  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  nervous  anxiety.  A  certain  number  of  people  were  appre- 
hended and  hanged  on  the  charge,  but  any  man  was  still  liable  to 
find  his  ricks,  in  spite  of  all  his  care,  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
bursting  into  flames.  In  London,  too,  the  old  demagogues  began  to 
make  their  appearance.  Hunt  and  Cobbett  were  again  haranguing 
crowds  and  filling  their  minds  with  hopes  of  social  equality.  Mean- 
while the  ministry  took  no  step  to  declare  its  intention,  and  made  no 
advances  towards  strengthening  itself  by  union  with  any  other  party. 
It  seemed  indeed  possible  for  a  moment  that  the  Duke  would  again 
yield,  readmit  the  Canningites  to  his  party,  and  produce  some  very 
moderate  reform.  If  such  a  plan  existed,  it  disappeared  after  the 
death  of  Huskisson.  On  the  15th  of  September  a  num-  x'twYi  of 
to  of  guests,  among  whom  were  the  Minister,  were  Hii«ki«Mm. 
asked  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  first  great  railway  in  England, 
running  between  Manchester  and  LiverpooL  The  train,  in  which 
the  guests  were,  stopped  for  water  at  Parkside.  Several  gentlemen 
left  Uieir  seats,  and  a  mutual  friend  brought  Huskisson  to  the  carriage 
where  Wellington  sat  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  The  door  was 
open  as  the  old  friends  greeted  each  other  warmly.    Suddenly  a 
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txain  came  up  upon  the  other  line,  there  was  a  cry  of  '^  Get  to  your 
Beats;"  flunded  and  unable,  apparently,  to  pass  the  open  door,  Hub- 
kisson  fell  across  the  line,  and  was  so  severely  injured  that  he  died 
the  same  evening.  The  rest  of  Canning's  followers,  although  their 
great  leader  had  been  an  enemy  to  reform,  at  once  made  it  plain 
that  they  had  joined  the  Opposition. 

It  was  thus,  with  unusual  anxiety  as  to  the  conduct  to  be  expected 
Pwuaani  ii^TEi  the  ministry,  that  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the 
Mot.  %  itso.  2nd  of  November  was  awaited.  "Ihe  worst  enemies  of 
the  Duke  could  scarcely  have  hoped  for  a  mo/e  ill-judged  production 
than  the  King's  speecL  There  was  no  sign  that  the  very  critical 
state  of  the  country  was  even  acknowledged.  The  change  of  dynasty 
in  France  was  mentioned  and  accepted,  the  unpopidar  policy  of  the 
Gk>vemment  with  regard  to  Miguel  praised,  the  dvil  war  in  Belgium 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  severe  reprobation,  and  a  determination  ex- 
pressed to  uphold  the  present  political  system ;  the  disturbed  temper 
of  the  people  in  England  and  Ireland  was  mentioned  with  indigna- 
tion, and  the  firm  purpose  of  Qovemment  declared  to  repress  it  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  Of  recognivion  of  the  necessity  of 
listening  to  what  had  now  become  the  expressed  wish  of  the  nation 
there  was  not  a  word.  If  aixything  could  be  wanted  to  strengthen 
the  impression  caused  by  the  speech,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
ministry  was  more  conservative  than  ever,  it  was  afforded  by  Wel- 
lington's words  in  the  debate  on  the  address  in  answer  to  Lord  Grey's 
recommendation  that  some  plan  of  reform  should  be  undertaken. 
He  declared  his  belief  in  the  perfection  of  the  legislative  system.  It 
possessed  the  full  and  entire  confidence  of  the  country ;  he  was  not 
therefore  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  reform,  and 
might  declare  at  once  that  ''  as  long  as  he  held  any  station  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  he  should  always  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist 
such  measures  when  proposed  by  others."  It  was  a  challenge  to 
the  reformers  which  was  speedily  answered  On  the  ^ame  night 
Brougham  announced  his  intention  of  bringing  forward  a  motion  for 
reform  on  the  16th,  and  on  that  night  the  fate  of  the  ministry  must 
have  been  decided.  In  the  interval  before  the  critical  day  the 
excitement  of  the  people  wsui  so  great  that  the  King's  visit  to  the 
BMrignattoii  of  Oity  had  to  be  postponed,  because  Wellington  was  afraid 
tiM  aiiiiifltry.  ^  accompany  him  unless  under  a  strong  armed  escort 
But  before  that  day  arrived  the  ministry  found  an  opportunity  for 
resigning.  Among  the  topics  of  the  speech  was  the  reform  of  the 
Civil  List.    On  the  15th  Sir  Henry  Pamell  brought  in  a  motion  for 
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a  Select  Committee ;  the  mimstry  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  no 
farther  economy  was  possible^  and  being  beaten  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-nine,  after  taking  one  day  to  consider,  annpimced  on  the  16th 
that  their  resignation  had  been  accepted,  and  thus  saved  themselves 
from  defeat  on  the  more  momentous  question  of  reform.  During 
the  formation  of  the  new  ministry  Brougham's  motion  was  postponed, 
and  it  was  ahnost  immediately  known  that  he  had  passed  into  tlie 
Upper  House  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  the  first  business  of  the 
new  €k>vemment  would  be  the  production  of  a  Reform  BilL 

At  such  a  crisis  it  was  impossible  that  any  statesman  except  Lord 
Grey  should  be  mtrueted  with  the  formation  of  a  po,n„^ttoii  <,, 
Cabinet  Now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  he  had  been  Lord  Gny'c 
the  prominent  leader  in  every  attempt  at  parliamentary  "™*"^- 
reform  for  the  last  forty  years.  He  found  no  difEiculty  in  selecting 
his  ministers.  As  fear  as  talents  and  debating  power  went  the 
Liberal  party  was  very  strong ;  it  was  not  yet  discovered  that  the  long 
absence  of  tiie  party  from  office,  and  its  consequent  ignorance  of  the 
routine  and  traditions  of  official  work  had  rendered  most  of  its 
members  rather  weak  administrators.  The  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  was  given  to  Lord  Althorp,  a  most  amiable  and  excellent 
man,  a  steady  partisan  of  reform  and  retrenchment,  but  of  an  easy  and 
not  very  vigorous  character.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  President  of  the 
Council ;  Lambton,  now  become  Lord  Durham,  Grey's  son-in-law, 
was  Lord  Privy  Seal;  the  Secretaryships  were  supplied  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Canningites ;  Palmerston,  Melbourne,  and  Goderich 
were  respectively  Foreign,  Home,  and  Colonial  Secretaries.  Charles 
Grant  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  Holland,  Auckland, 
and  Graham  were  also  in  the  Cabinet.  In  office,  but  not  of  the 
Cabinet,  were  Lord  John  Eussell  as  Paymaster-General,  and  Mr. 
Stanley,  subsequently  Lord  Derby,  as  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  duty  which  this  ministry  undertook  was  by  no  means  a  light 
one ;  for  tiiough  it  was  plain  that  reform  in  some  shape  or  other 
could  no  longer  be  delayed,  its  introduction  was  beset  with  difficulties, 
of  which  the  greatest  was  by  no  means  the  opposition  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  open  opponents  of  the  measure,   jq^^^^^ 
Any  advance  towards  a  fair  representation  was  certain  attMuuiig 
to  meet  with  the  strongest  opposition  from  men  who   ^^^"'^ 
regarded  any  change  as  revolutionary,  and  saw  a  diminution  of  their 
own  interests  in  the  slightest  attacks  upon  the  system  of  nominee 
boroughs.     But  such  bigoted  and  selfish  opposition  might  certainly 
sooner  or  later  be  overcome.    A  far  greater  danger  was  to  be  found 
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in  the  exaggerated  hopes  which  had  been  fostered  for  many  years 
among  the  suffering  artisans,  who  had  been  taught  by  their  leaders 
and  demagogues  to  ascribe  all  their  miseries  to  the  want  of  fair  re- 
presentation. No  measure  which  a  ministry,  aristocratic  in  its  char- 
acter as  the  present  ministry  was,  could  introduce,  no  measure  which 
could  satisfy  the  intelligent  middle  classes,  to  whom  social  change  was 
almost  as  abhorrent  as  to  the  Tories,  could  fail  to  cause  disappoint- 
ment to  the  hopes  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  when  they  found  how 
little  practical  relief  they  would  gain  by  the  measure,  there  was  only 
too  much  danger  lest  the  revolution  of  which  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  were  so  fond  of  talking  might  really  come  into  existence. 
Signs  of  popular  discontent  were,  as  has  been  already  mentioned^ 
clearly  to  be  Been.  Bick-buming  still  continued  its  course  in  the 
South,  and  trades  unions  in  their  most  aggravated  form,  and  accom- 
panied by  murder,  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Extreme  measures,  such  as  the  issuing  of  a  special  com- 
mission in  the  disturbed  districts,  were  urged  upon  the  Qovemment ; 
but  Lord  Grey  replied  that  he  considered  the  regular  powers  of  the 
Government,  if  properly  used,  were  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  In 
fact,  the  ministry  understood  that  the  contest  was  not  an  ordinary 
parliamentary  one ;  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  of  its  own  free 
will  the  House  of  Commons  should  accept  a  Bill  which  must  exclude 
many  of  its  members  from  their  seats  ;  it  was  as  the  spokesmen  of  a 
great  national  wish  that  the  ministers  regarded  themselves,  and  they 
intended  to  rely  upon  the  nation  for  their  support  Not  only  did 
they  therefore  refrain  from  any  exceptional  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  disturbance,  they  also  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned  the 
legality  of  the  numerous  political  unions  which,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Union  of  Birmingham,  of  which  Mr.  Attwood  was  the 
president,  had  sprung  into  existence  all  over  England,  and  which 
aimed  at  bringing  into  some  sort  of  harmony  the  demands  of  the 
wealthy  and  poorer  classes.  The  ministry  had  in  feust  determined 
to  use  all  expressions  of  the  national  temper,  even  when  verging  upon 
breaches  of  the  Constitution,  to  forward  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  great  healing  measure  which  the  evils  of  the  times  demanded. 
The  struggle  thus  assumed  a  far  more  dignified  form  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  political  question.  In  its  first  stage  it  was  the  people,  as 
usual  with  aristocratic  leaders,  who  demanded  and  insisted  upon 
their  will  being  heard  by  the  Lower  House.  When  that  House  had 
been  reconstituted,  and  become  favourable  to  the  popular  claims,  it 
was  the  people  speaking  by  the  voice  of  their  constitutionally  chosen 
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representatives,  supported  by  an  irresistible  and  probably  unconstita- 
tional  action  from  without,  which  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
with  the  aristocracy,  clinging  tenaciously  to  their  ancient  privileges. 
On  the  3rd  of  February,  when  the  Parliament  reassembled,  the 
intention  of  the  ministry  to  produce  a  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform  in  both  Houses  was  made  known.  The  day  for  its  introduc- 
tion was  fixed  for  the  1st  of  March.  The  interval  was  passed  in 
Parliament  in  the  ordinary  bnmneas  of  the  se«don,  and  in  the  introduc- 
tion  of  a  budget  which,  betraying  as  it  clearly  did  a  tendency  towards 
the  policy  of  Huskisson  in  favour  of  the  manufacturing  industries, 
was  received  with  an  opposition  which  showed  the  temper  of  the 
House,  and  which  would  probably  under  ordinary  circumstances 
have  caused  the  fall  of  the  ministiy.  But  it  was  understood  that  it 
was  upon  reform  and  upon  no  other  question  that  the  &te  of  the 
Government  depended.  Without  the  walls  of  Parliament  agitation 
was  vigorously  at  work.  Petition  after  petition  for  and  against  the 
approaching  measure  was  prepared^  and  the  whole  country  was  upon 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation  when  on  the  appointed  day  Lord  John 
Russell  made  his  statement  as  to  the  character  of  the  Bill  «  _^  « 
Although  it  has  since  been  found  necessary  more  than  um  Befom  bol 
once  to  enlarge  it,  at  the  time  the  completeness  of  the  ■■■'®***^'  *^**^ 
Bill  surprised  even  the  friends  of  Qovemment,  while  it  seemed  to  its 
opponents  little  better  than  an  ill-timed  jest.  As  in  aU  Bills  for  reform 
of  the  representation,  there  were  two  points  to  be  regarded :  in  the 
first  place,  to  secure  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  be 
really  representatives  and  not  nominees ;  in  the  second  place,  to  secure 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  franchise  that  they  should  as  far  as  practic- 
able represent  all  classes  of  the  nation.  On  the  first  of  these  points 
the  Bill  was  complete,  with  very  few  exceptions  rotten  boroughs 
were  entirely  swept  away ;  it  19  on  the  second  point  that  subsequent 
legislation  has  been  found  necessary.  The  Bill  as  originally  pre- 
sented destroyed  at  once  sixty  rotten  boroughs,  but  with  regard  to 
the  franchise  and  the  distribution  of  seats,  as  will  be  seen  subsequently, 
it  showed  considerable  favour  to  the  counties,  that  is  to  the  land^ 
interest  and  to  the  middle  classes,  excluding  entirely  the  artisan  class, 
which,  when  its  members  are  prosperous  and  possess  property,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  the  constitution  of  the  nation.  As 
Lord  John  Eussell  read  the  list  of  disfranchised  boroughs,  he  was 
greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter  and  ironical  cries  of  ^'  Hear"  from 
the  members  who  represented  them.  The  debate  on  the  first  reading 
continued  for  seven  nights ;  the  chief  objection  raised  was  that  the 
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balance  of  the  Constitution  would  be  changed  and  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  diminished.  It  was,  however,  passed  without  divi- 
sion, the  struggle  being  deferred  to  the  second  reading.  Although 
its  deficiencies  were  obvious  enough  to  the  advanced  reformers,  the 
importance  of  securing  the  one  great  step  in  advance  Avhich  it  pro- 
mised in  the  annihilation  of  rotten  boroughs  caused  its  general  accept- 
ance, and  '^  The  Bill  and  nothing  but  the  Bill "  became  the  watchword 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  England.  There  was  considerable  distur- 
bance, as  was  to  be  expected,  throughout  the  country,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  a  strong  opposition  many  of  the  political  unions  came  to 
the  formal  determination  that,  if  necessary,  they  would  re&ain  Arom 
paying  taxes,  and  would  even  march  to  London ;  they  issued  lists 
showing  the  numbers  on  which  they  could  count,  and  it  began  to 
be  plain  that,  if  constitutional  means  fsdled,  the  Bill  would  be  carried 
by  unconstitutional  pressure. 

The  second  reading  at  length  came  on,  and  in  the  fulleet  House 
bm  Maond  ever  known,  606  members  being  present,  the  ministry 
JJJ^  JJJ**  secured  a  majority  of  one.  Precedent  would  have  de- 
Muth  n.  manded  their  resignation,  but  regarding  themselves  as 

charged  with  a  great  national  duty  they  kept  their  places,  and  all 
England  illuminated  at  the  news.  The  next  process  was  to  pass  the 
Bill  through  Committee,  and  there  the  weakness  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  at  once  disclosed  itsell  They  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
eight  on  a  clause  for  reducing  the  whole  number  of  members,  and 
three  days  afterwards  the  House  refused  to  go  into  a  question  of 
supply.  The  ministry,  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  re- 
garded this,  not  without  some  exaggeration,  as  a  refusal  of  supplies, 
and  declared  that  they  could  do  nothing  but  resign;  but  the  King, 
as  yet  true  to  them,  refused  their  resignation,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  a  very  strong  vrish  not  to  dissolve  the  House.  As  the 
Parliament  was  now  in  its  first  session,  this  wish  of  the  King  was  by 
no  means  unnatural,  yet  only  by  a  dissolution  could  the  ministers 
and  the  Beform  Bill  be  saved.  They  themselves  subsequently 
declared  their  belief  that  this  was  the  real  crisis  of  the  question. 
The  Opposition  also  felt  the  importance  of  the  moment,  and  through 
their  leader,  Lord  Whamecliffe,  moved  an  address  to  the  King,  remon- 
strating against  the  intended  dissolution.  What  the  arguments  of 
DiiMiiitioii  of  *^®  ministry  had  been  unable  to  effect  was  done  at  once 
th«  FariiMiMat.  by  this  ill-judged  piece  of  violence,  which  the  King  con- 
▲prU2s.  sidered  an  attack  upon  his  prerogative.    He  imme- 

diately declared  his  determination  to  dissolve  the  House.     The 
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scene  of  excitement  in  the  Lords  has  rarely  been  equalled  when 
he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  and  demanded  the  presence  of 
the  Commons.  An  equally  tumultuous  scene  had  been  going 
forward  in  the  Lower  House,  the  Speaker  had  himself  been  un- 
able to  obtain  a  hearing.  At  the  summons  of  the  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod,  the  Commons  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  were  at  once  told  by  the  Eong,  in  an  unusually 
cheerful  and  firm  tone,  that  he  had  come  there  for  the  purpose 
of  proroguing  them,  with  a  view  to  immediate  dissolution,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  his  people  on  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation. 

The  dissolution  thus  taking  place  in  the  midst  of  the  violent  and 
strongly-organized  agitatipn  of  the  nation,  virtually  secured  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  although  a  long  and  dangerous  period  of  contest 
had  yet  to  be  passed.  That  the  mob  should  break  out  here  and 
there  in  riots  was  inevitable ;  but  it  was  the  firm  and  determined 
attitude,  not  of  the  rioters,  but  of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  non- 
electors,  which  really  influenced  the  elections.  In  all  directions 
reformers  were  successful.  Six  county  members  only  were  opposed 
to  the  Bill,  and  when  in  July  the  second  reading  came  on,  the 
ministers  found  themselves  in  a  majority  of  136.  Manifestly  out- 
numbered, the  opponents  to  the  measure  had  recourse  to  an  irritating 
form  of  warfare.  Every  single  detail  was  fought  over  in  Committee. 
There  was  a  hope  that,  as  the  summer  went  on,  the  patience  of 
members  would  be  tired  out,  that  the  session  must  either  be  termi- 
nated or  an  accidental  victory  be  snatched  from  the  Qovemment  So 
weary  was  the  nation  of  the  lengthened  delay,  that  the  political 
imions  held  a  meeting  to  settle  how  much  longer  they  would  wait, 
but  the  question  was  too  important  to  allow  of  any  laxity  on  the  part 
of  its  supporters,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  the  report  ^^  ^^^ 
of  the  Committee  was  brought  up.  On  the  21st,  after  intheoommons. 
another  debate  of  three  nights,  the  Bill  passed  the  Com-  **'*•  **• 
mons  by  a  majority  of  109.  Its  &te  now  rested  with  the  Peers,  and 
they  were  not  long  in  showing  how  they  meant  to  deal  nu  bqi 
witli  it.  On  the  first  reading  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  SlTiIort? 
majority  of  forty-one.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  Oct.  s. 
fondly  hoped  that  its  fate  and  that  of  the  administration  were  now 
sealed,  but  the  Lords  had  not  yet  secured  a  victory.  Indignant  at 
the  rejection  of  their  Bill,  the  Commons  at  once  passed  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  ministry,  and  all  fear  of  their  resignation  was  thus 
removed. 
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Bat  the  indignation  of  the  CommonB  was  nothing  to  that  of  the 
oouMWBt  people  at  laige,  who  saw  the  measure  from  which  they 
riagtetu  hoped  80  much  snatched  from  them  by  the  votes  of  a 
**"*^*  few  wealthy  and  important  men,  who  in  no  sense  repre- 

sented them,  and  whose  opposition  bore  in  the  popular  eye  all  the 
appearance  of  a  selfish  struggle  for  an  exclusiye  and  injurious 
privilege.  Again  the  disorderly  mobs  ot  London  and  other  large 
towns  broke  out  into  riots,  but  the  number  of  rioters  was  usually  few, 
and  many  of  them  were  known  as  belonging  to  the  regular  criminal 
and  ruffianly  class.  Of  these  riots  the  most  important  was  that 
which  occurred  in  Bristol  on  the  29th  of  October.  The  occasion  was 
the  pubHc  entry  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  a  bitter  opponent  of  reform, 
into  the  city,  of  which  he  was  recorder.  It  afforded  another  instance 
of  the  mismanagement  of  the  local  magistracy.  A  mob,  which  seems 
never  to  have  reached  a  thousand  in  number,  took  possession  of  the 
town  for  two  days,  broke  into  the  mansion-house,  and  got  drunk  in 
the  cellars,  and  then,  undisturbed,  and  after  giving  full  notice  of  their 
intention,  set  fire  to  Queen's  Square,  and  burnt  two  sides  of  it  to  the 
ground.  The  military  had  been  in  the  town  all  day;  at  length  they 
proceeded  to  act,  and  re-established  order  with  little  difficulty,  though 
with  some  loss  of  life.  Their  commander  was  Colonel  Brereton.  The 
mayor  and  magistrates  had  weakly  given  him  but  a  general  authority 
to  act  on  his  discretion,  willing  no  doubt  to  shiffc  the  responsibility 
to  his  shoulders.  A  man  of  kind  heart,  he  had  shrunk  from  acting 
without  more  distinct  authority;  he  had  tried  his  best  to  calm  the 
crowd  by  friendly  means,  which  only  increased  their  confidence  and 
encouraged  them  with  hopes  of  impunity.  He  was  tried  by  court 
martial,  and,  unable  to  fsuse  the  prospect  of  a  slur  on  his  professional 
character,  committed  suicide.  But  far  more  important  than  these 
^^^  riots  was  the  constantly  increasing  vigour  shown  by 

MttoaoftiM  the  organized  unions.  Hitherto  left  untouched  by 
poutieai  imioiia.  ^^  Government,  they  now  proceeded  to  measures  which 
clearly  brought  them  under  the  action  of  the  law.  The  London 
Radicals  held  a  great  meeting  on  the  31st  of  October  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  presided  over  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  when  a  Nationsd 
Union  was  established,  intended  to^  draw  together  the  various  unions 
of  the  country,  and  to  form  a  central  directory  of  delegates.  Before 
the  meeting  separated,  it  was  plain  that  some  of  its  members  were 
ready  to  go  much  further  than  the  unions  had  yet  gone,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Union  summoned  a  meeting  for  the  7th  of  November, 
and  issued  a  programme  demanding  the  abolition  of  all  hereditary 
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privileges  and  distinctions  of  rank.  On  this  occasion  the  Govern- 
ment acted  quickly  and  wisely.  Lord  Melbourne  received  a 
deputation  of  the  Union,  and  persuaded  them  to  postpone  their  meet- 
ing, and  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  for  the  suppression  of  such  political  clubs. 

This  proclamation  is  believed  to  have  been  put  forward  at  the 
instigation  of  the  King,  who  had  been  much  frightened   oppostuon  of 
by  the  riots  at  Bristol,  and  was  constantly  worked  upon  **^*  '^*°*' 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  who  were  strong  anti-reformers.    His 
support  could  be  no  longer  relied  on  by  the  ministry,  and  at  this 
time  his  help  was  more  especially  necessary,  as  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
men*8  minds  that  nothing  short  of  a  large  creation  of  Peers  could 
overwhelm  the  obstinate  majority  of  the  Upper  House,  and  secure 
the  passage  of  the  Bill.    As  the  last  Bill  had  been  rejected,  before  the 
fight  in  the  Upper  House  could  be  recommenced  the  whole  work 
had  to  be  gone  through  again  in  the  House  of  Commons.    It  was  not 
long  delayed  there.     Brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russell  TheBJiii>M«e« 
on  the  12th  of  December,  it  finally  passed  the  Commons  »» ^^  ■•«»«* 

readixucln 

by  a  majority  of  116  on  the-  23rd  of  March.     On  the  the  Lord*. 
14th  of  April  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  Lords  ^"^  ^^  "^'* 
took  place,  and  it  became  apparent  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
Peers  had  taken  fright  at  the  threatened  increase  to  their  numbers, 
and  had  begun  to  recognize  the  danger  of  their  obstructive  policy ; 
the  ministry  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority  of  nine. 

The  7th  of  May,  after  the  Easter  holidays,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
Committee  on  the  BiU.  The  holidays  were  well  used  p^  ^^^ 
by  the  reformers  outside  Parliament.  Monster  meet-  during  the 
ings  were  everywhere  held,  and  the  Political  Union  of  "****** 
Birmingham,  which  held  the  first  rank  among  the  popular  organiza- 
tions, appointed  a  great  meeting  of  all  the  unions  of  the  counties  of 
Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Staffoid  for  the  same  day  as  the  opening  of 
Parliament.  The  recess  was  not  less  eagerly  employed  by  the  anti- 
reformers  ;  his  Tory  friends,  his  courtiers,  his  wife,  and  his  sisters, 
worked  upon  the  King's  mind ;  he  was  persuaded  to  refuse  the 
creation  of  Peers,  and  to  try  once  more  what  coercion  could  do  in 
suppressing  the  national  ferment ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
applied  tp,  and  orders  to  keep  the  troops  in  readiness  were  sent  to 
various  parts  of  England,  especially  to  Birmingham.  Thus,  when 
the  day  arrived,  while  150,000  men  assembled  at  Newhall  Hill  in 
Birmingham  were  swearing  with  bare  heads  and  raised  hands,  <<  With 
unbroken  faith,  through  every  peril  and  privation,  we  here  devote 

CON.  MON.  £2  R] 
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onnelTes  and  our  children  to  our  country's  cause/*  Lord  Lyndhurst, 

TheBOiTCjMtod  ^^®  ^"^  ^^^  lii.'^  active  in  organizing  the  present 
la  tte  Lordi.  opposition,  had  contrived  to  secure  a  majority  of  thirty- 
''^^  ^'  five  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  motion  pos^oning  the 

disfranchising  clauses  of  the  BilL 

The  antagonistic  forces  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  final  issue,  from 
iteBiaifterr*-  ^^^h  there  was  no  escape  except  by  the  creation  of 
■igiu.  ThaDik*  Peers,  a  measure  as  repugnant  to  the  aristocratic  feeling 
fAiiatofoim  of  Lord  Grey  as  to  the  King.  The  Prime  Minister, 
a  ministry.  however,  explaining  the  situation,  demanded  of  the 
King  the  one  necessary  step.  He  was  refused,  and  resigned.  His 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  for 
to  attempt  to  form  a  Conservative  ministry.  At  the  same  time 
things  had  gone  too  far  for  complete  repression,  and  the  Duke  was 
instructed  to  form  a  ministry  which  would  introduce  some  extensive 
measure  of  reform.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  the  ministry  was  received 
in  fierce  anger  by  the  whole  people.  The  papers  came  out  in  mourn- 
ing. The  National  Union  decreed  tiiat  whoever  should  advise  a 
dissolution  was  a  public  enemy.  Petitions  praying  that  no  supplies 
should  be  granted  till  the  Bill  was  passed  were  signed  in  a  few  hours 
by  many  thousands  of  people,  and  sent  to  London,  where  they  were 
joyfully  received  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great  Birmingham 
Union  made  preparations  to  march  to  London  200,000  strong,  and 
encamp  on  Hampstead  Heath.  Two  insurmountable  difficulties  met 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  prevented  the  inevitable  ruin  which 
must  have  followed  his 'success.  It  became  clear  to  him  that  the 
military  could  not  be  trusted,  that  repression  by  force  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  he  could  find  no  Conservatives  sufficientiy  courageous 

«h«  oidminiitrr  ^  J^^  ^^^  "^  ^^®  ministry.  The  King  was  obliged 
retnniMtoofflo*.  again  to  havo  recourse  to  his  former  ministers.  It  was 
^^^  ^'*  plain  to  the  Lords  that  further  opposition  was  useless, 

and  would  lead  only  to  a  public  proof  of  the  powerlessness  of  their 
resistance  by  the  creation  of  new  Peers.  They  therefore  wisely 
bmbuipmmi  *ti»nded  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  King  himself, 
ia  tiM  Lonu.  begging  them  to  withdraw  their  opposition.  Welling- 
jone  4.  ^^  j^^  ^^  House,  and  was  followed  by  about  a  hundred 

other  Peers ;  the  Bishops  in  a  body  withdrew  their  opposition,  and 
the  BUI  was  finally  carried  by  a  considerable  majority. 

The  measure  as  passed  was  not  and  could  not  be  final,  but  it 
DMcripUoa  of  was  a  wide,  comprehensive  and  judicious  beginning. 
uwJtoxormBUL   ^he  chicf  evil   of  the    representation  had  been    the 
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existence  of  nomination  and  rotten  borougliB ;  of  these  56^  having 
less  than  2000  inhabitants,  were  disfranchised,  and  111  seats  left 
vacant  Thirty  boroughs,  with  less  than  4000  inhabitants,  were  each 
deprived  of  one  member ;  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  lost  two. 
There  were  thus  143  seats  to  dispose  ot  Of  these  65  went  to  the 
counties,  an  arrangement  which  showed  the  still  unbroken  power  of 
the  landed  aristocracy,  twenty-two  lai^e  towns  received  the  right  of 
returning  two  members,  and  21  the  right  of  returning  one.  The 
remaining  13  were  left  for  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  second  evil 
was  the  very  irregular  and  restricted  franchise.  In  some  towns  the 
freemen  alone  elected ;  in  others  the  suffrage  was  almost  universal ; 
the  whole  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  was  very  small.  A  uniform 
£\Q  household  franchise  was  now  established  in  boroughs,  but,  as  a 
concession  to  the  rights  of  vested  interests,  freemen  of  corporate 
towns  who  resided  within  the  borough,  and  who  had  been  created 
before  1831,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  votes.  In  the  counties 
copyholders  and  leaseholders  were  added  to  the  constituencies,  and  by 
A  clause  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and  carried  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Gk>vemment,  tenants  at  will  paying  a  rent  of  £50  were 
also  enfranchised.  In  this  point  again  the  landed  interest  showed  its 
power,  as  such  tenants  were  only  too  liable  to  be  influenced  by  their 
landlords.  At  the  same  time,  to  decrease  the  disorders  and  expenses 
of  elections,  the  duration  of  the  poll  was  shortened*  The  period  of 
fifteen  days  during  which  in  county  elections  votes  could  be  taken 
was  restricted  to  two  in  England  and  to  five  in  Ireland.  Along  with 
the  English  Bill,  Eeform  BiUs  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  also 
produced  and  passed.  In  Scotland  the  representation  had  been  far 
more  imperfect  than  in  England;  it  was  now  wholly  remodelled. 
The  county  franchise  was  given  to  all  owners  of  property,  and  long 
leaseholders  of  the  value  of  £\^  a  year,  and  even  to  tenants  for 
shorter  periods  paying  a  rent  of  ;£50 ;  in  the  burghs  the  same  £10 
franchise  was  established  as  in  England.  The  number  of  burgh 
representatives  was  changed  from  fifteen  to  twenty-three.  Thenumber 
of  county  members  remained  the  same  as  before,  but  with  some 
alight  difference  in  distribution.  To  Ireland  four  additional  boroughs 
were  allowed,  the  counties  there  remained  the  same.  But  consider- 
able discontent  was  caused  by  the  adoption  of  the  £10  freehold 
franchise  in  the  counties,  which  very  much  restricted  the  number  of 
the  electors,  from  whom  it  will  be  remembered  that  till  quite  lately 
a  40s.  qualification  only  was  required. 
Thus  was  completed,  after  a  delay  of  nearly  an  hundred  and  fifty 
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years,  the  second  act  of  the  English  Beyolution.  Incomplete  and  aristo- 
cratic in  its  character,  the  moyement  of  1688  yet  established  the  sape- 
importaaM  of  riority  of  Parliament  as  a  whole,  andits  predominance  over 
tiMaMran.  theroyalpower.  From  that  time  onwards  the  Government 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  from  whichever  of  the 
political  parties  the  members  of  the  administration  had  been  drawn. 
The  attempt  of  George  III.  to  re-establish  the  power  of  the  Crown 
had  been  attended  with  some  success  as  long  as  it  was  supported  by 
the  good  wishes  of  the  people.  Events  had  allied  him  with  a  party 
bent  on  the  repression  of  all  popular  movements  and  of  all  constitu- 
tional growth.  Submissive  during  the  war,  the  people  on  the  return 
of  peace  had  been  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  injury  under  which 
they  suffered  by  their  exclusion  from  all  share  in  the  Government. 
Events  in  France  had  brought  their  discontent  to  a  climax,  and  they 
had  now  at  length  gained  possession  of  that  part  of  the  Legislature 
which  had  long  pretended  falsely  to  represent  them. 

But  although  the  change  effected  by  the  Reform  Bill  at  first  sight 
xntrodaetioAoff  appears  to  have  been  political,  it  was  in  fact  socisd.  It 
2^*2*  '^^  *^®  introduction  of  a  wholly  new  class  of  society 
power.  into  the  duties  of  Government    The  aristocratic  classes, 

which  had  hitherto  had  the  monopoly  of  power,  were  forced  to  admit 
to  an  equality  with  themselves  the  middle  class,  which  the  progress 
of  society,  and  the  wonderful  advance  of  material  improvement  during 
the  last  half  century,  had  raised  to  a  position  so  important  that  its 
claims  could  no  longer  be  withstood.  Its  victory  had  been  secured 
by  a  twofold  alliance.  On  the  one  hand  it  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  real  wants  of  the  classes  below  it,  and  of  the  social  ideas  which 
had  been  called  into  existence  by  the  French  Eevolution ;  it  had 
not  scrupled  to  employ  the  modem  arts  of  agitation,  or  to  bring 
what  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  4han  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional pressure  to  bear  upon  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand  it  had 
worked  constitutionally  by  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  governing 
classes,  namely,  the  Whigs.  Long  exclusion  from  office  had  as  usual 
made  this  party  alive  to  the  existence  of  abuses,  the  defensive  and 
obstructive  attitude  of  the  Tones  had  reawakened  its  desire  for  con- 
stitutional growth,  and  the  philosophy  and  writings  of  the  time, 
especially  those  of  Bentham  and  of  the  authors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  had  taken  considerable  hold  of  its  leading  members.  The 
Whig  Government  therefore,  with  complete  honesty,  and  in  the 
midst  of  considc'rable  danger  and  difficulty,  accepted  the  alliance 
which  the  middle  classes  offered  it,  and  honourably  fulfilled  its  sharer 
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of  the  compact.  Now  that  the  great  Bill  was  passed,  it  remained  to 
be  seen  how  iax  the  Whigs  were  willing  to  forego  their  old  aristo- 
cratic prejudices,  and  how  far  their  strength  would  allow  them  to 
oppose  the  pressure  of  the  extreme  Radicals,  whose  aUiance  they  had 
been  forced  to  accept  along  with  that  of  the  middle  class. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  anxiety  that  the  character  of  the  first  re- 
formed Parliament  was  watched.  There  was  a  general  ^^^  ^  ^ 
feeling  of  terror  throughout  England.  Timid  investors  the  effect  of 
began  to  seek  securities  for  their  money  in  America  or  "»»»«•• 
Denmark.  There  was  a  constant  apprehension  of  a  coming  revolu- 
tion which  might  resemble  that  in  France ;  a  feeling  which  was  not 
appeased  by  occasional  acts  of  violence  throughout  the  country,  and 
a  fierce  and  dangerous  assault  by  the  London  mob  upon  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself.  It  is  possible  that  in  any  other  country  such  a 
revolution  might  have  resulted ;  but  the  practical  character  of  the 
English  mind,  which  prevents  it  from  being  carried  away  by  a  pas- 
sionate desire  for  ideal  benefits,  the  wide  diffusion  and  extremely 
strong  love  of  property,  the  firm  and  dignified  attitude  of  the  nobility, 
the  loyalty  with  which  the  really  active  part  of  the  Tory  party  accepted 
the  change  and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  secured  tranquillity 
for  the  country  during  its  passage  through  the  dangerous  crisis.  It 
may  also  be  reckoned  as  no  smiall  advantage  to  the  cause  of  order, 
that  the  English  Badicals  found  themselves  thrown  into  the  company 
of  O'Connell  and  the  Irish  agitators ;  the  clamour  for  repeal,  the 
lawless  violence  which  showed  itseK  in  the  sister  island,  and  the  un- 
scrupulous character  of  the  demagogue  who  represented  it,  gave  a 
strength  and  unity  to  the  moderate  Whig  party  which  it  would  other- 
wise have  wanted.  At  the  same  time  the  twofold  connections  and 
interests  of  the  Government  could  not  but,  sooner  or  later,  prove  a 
cause  of  weakness.  Their  aristocratic  tendencies,  which  remained 
unabated,  prevented  them  from  throwing  themselves  heartily  into 
the  wishes  of  their  more  popular  supporters,  and  laid  them  open  to 
the  constant  suspicion  of  an  inclination  towards  Toryism.  Their 
dependence  on  the  popular  party  compelled  them  to  take  in  hand 
many  difficult  questions  for  the  solution  of  which  the  nation  was 
clamouring.  They  had  therefore  to  be  constantly  steering  a  middle 
course,  and  assuming  an  appearance  of  weakness  which  rapidly 
undermined  their  popularity,  while  the  two  tendencies  which  they 
represented,  affecting  the  individual  members  of  the  Cabinet  in 
different  degrees,  speedily  led  to  a  division  among  themselves.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  the  work  of  the  first  reformed  Parliament^ 
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great  as  it  was^  bas  an  appearance  of  weakness  as  compared  with 
tlie  burst  of  popular  reform  whicb  migbt  haye  been  expected  after 
so  great  a  change. 

When  Parliament  assembled  it  appeared  that  the  Whigs  had 
ofeanetorof  on  the  whole  a  yerjr  large  majority;  but,  besides  an 
^J^^S?*  active  and  important  body  of  Tories  headed  by  Sir 
/aa.st,issa  Robert  Peel,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
Radicals,  of  whom  Hume  may  be  r^arded  as  the  leader,  and  the 
Irish  members,  for  the  most  part  the  mere  nominees  and  puppets 
of  O'Connell,  from  whom  opposition  might  be  expected.  There  were 
changes  both  in  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  House ;  the 
average  age  of  the  members  was  visibly  increased,  and  it  was  evident 
that  there  would  be  more  individual  opinion,  less  distinctly  party 
voting,  and  a  greater  necessity  for  convincing  argument  to  ensure  a 
majority.  It  was  plain,  too,  that  with  much  less  of  oratory  there 
would  be  a  &r  greater  quantity  of  talking ;  and  as  the  Government, 
in  the  King's  speech,  promised  to  introduce  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant Bills,  it  was  found  necessary  greatly  to  lengthen  the  hours  of 
business.  At  the  same  time,  as  there  were  no  less  than  three  hundred 
new  members  in  the  House,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  reappoint  the 
old  Speaker,  Manners-Sutton,  although  he  was  a  Tory  in  politics,  a  step 
which  at  once  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  more  advanced  Liberak. 

The  questions  most  generally  occupying  men's  minds,  and  which  it 
aritiaa«urtiou  niight  be  supposed  would  at  once  become  prominent, 
to  b«  Mtuad.  ^ere  the  disturbed  and  wretched  condition  of  the  poor, 
as  evidenced  by  the  late  riots  and  constant  rick-buming ;  the 
position  of  the  Church ;  slavery ;  and  the  national  relations  to  foreign 
countries,  especially  Belgium  and  the  Peninsula ;  but,  before  all,  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  that  country. 

It  was  the  Irish  question  which  became  at  once  the  most  impor- 
^aoaman  af  ^^^ut,  and  which  ultimately  caused  the  fall  of  the  min- 
'^•'••^  istry.    It  was  understood  that  some  measures  of  coercion 

would  be  necessary  to  restore  tranquillity  in  that  country,  but  that 
they  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  measures  of  reform  and  relief.  As 
though  to  render  the  coming  Coercion  Bill  more  palatable.  Lord 
Althorp,  on  the  12th  of  February,  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Irish  Church.  Since  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  the  state 
of  Ireland  had  been  becoming  constantly  worse.  Instead  of  accept- 
ing the  Act  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  O'Connell  had  used  it  as  a 
stepping-stone  for  farther  demands,  and  had  continued  his  coune  (tf 
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agitation.  He  had  been  prosecuted  in  1831,  had  pleaded  guilty  to 
holding  illegal  assemblieB,  but  bj  the  carelessness  of  the  Whig 
Goyermnent  he  had  escaped  without  punishment  His  present 
demand  was  repeal,  but  the  outrages  which  filled  Ireland  were  either 
agrarian  or  connected  with  the  tithes  ;  and  O^Connell  skilfully  man- 
aged, while  by  his  agitation  he  continually  kept  up  the  discontent,  to 
keep  clear  himseKof  any  participation  in  the  violence  of  his  country- 
men. Of  course  the  repeal  of  the  Union  could  not  be  for  a  moment 
thought  of,  but  the  Government  could  not  deny  that  the  position  of 
the  Irish  Church  and  the  collection  of  tithes  for  its  support  were 
real  grievances. 

In  a  coimtry  of  which  the  population  was  somewhat  over  seven 
millions,  there  was  established  a  dominant  Protestant  portion  of  tii* 
Church,  the  members  of  which  numbered  853,000  only.  iri«htanrch. 
It  had  a  staff  of  no  less  than  four  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops, 
many  of  them  with  very  large  incomes,  and  a  body  of  clergy  sup- 
ported principally  by  tithes,  exacted  not  only  from  its  own  members, 
but  from  the  six  million  and  a  haV  Catholics.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  tithe  was  paid  by  the  tenants^  and,  as  the  land  was 
infinitely  subdivided,  in  minute  sums  which  rendered  its  forcible 
exaction  most  irksome  and  ridiculous.  In  many  instances  a  man's 
tithe  was  a  farthing,  and  in  some  cases  not  more  than  seven  parts 
of  a  farthing.  So  vexatious  and  imjust  a  tax  was  certain  to  cause 
exasperation.  In  1831  the  collection  of  tithes  became  almost  impos- 
sible ;  the  collectors  were  murdered,  the  police  who  came  to  their 
rescue  fired  upon,  cattle  driven  off  that  the  tithe  might  not  be  paid, 
and  the  clergy  were  consequently  reduced  to  such  a  miserable  plight 
that  some  of  them  were  actually  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation. 
But  in  spite  of  the  glaring  anomaly  of  the  existence  of  the  Church  at 
all,  and  of  the  iU-feeling  and  violence  excited  by  the  exaction  of  the 
tithes,  neither  Lord  Grey  nor  Mr.  Stanley,  his  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
could  bring  themselves  to  think  of  any  wide  measure  of  reform,  so 
great  was  their  dread  of  touching  property  or  vested  interests,  or  of 
in  any  way  injuring  the  Church.  In  February  1832  committees 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  system.  They  reported  that  the 
complete  extinction  of  tithes  by  a  commutation  or  charge  upon  the 
land  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  Irish  took  this  as  an  authoriza- 
tion of  their  proceedings ;  the  outrages  increased,  and  a  system  of 
terrorism  was  established,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing the  assassins  and  rioters  to  justice.  In  Jime  the  Government 
had  adopted  a  plan  which  in  fact   made  matters  worse.     They 
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anthoiized  the  advance  of  £60,000  to  the  Irish  clergy,  who  were  unable 
to  collect  their  tithes,  and  took  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  collect- 
ing former  arrears,  at  the  same  time  promising  that  the  tithe  com- 
mutation should  be  undertaken.  A  Bill  to  this  effect  was  passed, 
rendering  commutation  necessary  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years. 
Other  Bills  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  tithe  were  unfortu- 
nately allowed  to  stand  over  to  the  next  session.  But  Gk)vermnent 
had  now  made  itself  a  tithe  collector,  and  was  so  inefficient  in  that 
capacity  that  it  had  subsequently  to  allow  that  of  j£104,000  due 
j£l 2,000  only  had  been  levied,  and  that  with  some  loss  of  life. 

In  the  year  1833  a  new  arrangement  was  consequently  attempted. 
ftUhTitiM  The  whole  amount  of  arrears  for  the  last  three  years 
Su  pJfiSr  amounted  to  about  a  million.  This  sum  the  Qovem- 
Avg.  28, 188S.  ment  proposed  should  be  advanced  by  an  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  to  be  repaid  gradually  by  a  general  land  tax.  As  there 
seemed  only  too  much  probability  that  the  land  tax  would  be  refused 
with  as  great  determination  as  the  tithes,  most  people  regarded  this 
sum  as  a  mere  gift  to  the  Irish  clergy.  The  Qovemment  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  pass  the  Bill.  The  final  settlement  of  the  tithe  question 
was  postponed  for  several  years;  meanwhile  the  violence  which 
attended  the  attempts  at  collecting  the  tithes  were  the  chief  cause  of 
the  necessity  of  the  Coercion  BilL 

But  the  tithes,  though  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disturbances, 
were  only  a  part  of  the  whole  Church  system ;  it  was  the  Church 
itself  which  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  evil,  and  in  the  mea^iure 
-gixiui  ^^^  *^®  relief  which  was  to  accompany  the  Bill  for  the 
ChiurebBiu.  repression  of  disturbance,  the  ministers  addressed  them- 
peb.  1883.  selves  to  lessen  the  more  glaring  defects  of  that  institu- 

tion ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  as  little  disposed  to  injure  the 
Church  as  the  Tories  themselves,  and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
proposed  legislation  was  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the 
clergy.  It  was  thought  that  while  the  lessening  of  the  hierarchy 
and  the  removal  of  some  of  the  anomalies  exhibited  by  the  Church 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  Irish,  the  Church  would  itself  gain  strength 
by  the  proposed  changes.  Besides  the  payment  of  tithes,  a  church 
cess,  for  the  support  of  the  buildings  and  expenses  of  the  services, 
was  paid  indiscriminately  by  members  of  all  religions,  but  managed 
by  Protestant  vestries.  The  annates,  or  firstfruits  of  livings,  had 
been  originally  employed  for  these  purposes,  but  in  process  of  time 
had  almost  disappeared ;  such  benefices  as  were  still  subject  to  them 
were  to  be  now  freed,  a  graduated  tax  was  to  be  laid  upon  aU  livings, 
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and  with  the  produce  the  Church  cess  was  to  be  extinguished.  This 
was  a  direct  boon  to  the  Catholics.  Another  common  complaint  was 
the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  bishoprics  and  the  Protestant 
population ;  it  was  now  proposed  to  destroy  ten  of  these  bishoprics,  or 
rather,  as  the  ministry  was  careful  to  explain,  not  to  destroy  but  to 
consolidate  them  with  those  which  remalued.  The  incomes  of  some 
of  the  larger  bishoprics  were  also  curtailed;  the  surplus  money 
thus  arising  was  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners. Thus  far  there  was  not  much  objectionable  in  the  BUI, 
though  the  Tories  and  High  Churchmen  of  England  disliked  the  de- 
struction of  so  many  sees.  But  there  was  a  further  measure,  which 
opened  the  door  to  grave  opposition.  It  was  *  proposed  to  change 
the  terms  on  which  church  lands  were  let  so  as  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  tenant  without  injuring  the  clergy.  The  tenant 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  this  advantage,  and  the  sum  thus  gained 
was  calculated  at  between  two  and  three  millions.  This  money 
would,  as  the  mover  of  the  Bill  expressed  it,  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  State.  This  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  act  of  confisca- 
tion, the  property  of  the  Church  was  to  be  taken  and  applied  to  pur- 
poses not  ecdesiasticaL  But  the  Irish  Secretary  had  as  strong  a  view 
as  the  Tories  of  the  sanctity  of  Church  property,  and  the  danger  of 
tampering  in  ever  so  small  a  way  with  the  rights  of  property.  It 
was  therefore  found  necessary  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  to  invent 
a  theory  to  secure  unanimity  in  the  Cabinet ;  it  was  argued  that  the 
sum  derived  from  the  change  of  tenure  did  not  exist  before,  but 
would  be  created  by  the  present  act  of  the  Legislature,  that  it  was 
therefore  not  Church  property  at  all,  and  might  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  State.  The  Bill  in  this  shape  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Althorp  on  the  12th  of  February.  It  at  once  appeared  open 
to  objections  on  two  sides.  While  O^Connell  and  the  Irish  scoffed 
at  the  relief,  which  consisted  only  in  removing  the  church  cess,  and 
the  English  Radicals  declared  that  instead  of  twelve  bishops  one 
was  amply  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  the 
Tories,  refusing  to  recognize  the  delicate  line  between  Church  pro- 
perty and  money  gained  by  the  Legislature  &om  Church  property, 
raised  the  cry  that  it  was  but  a  first  step  in  confiscation,  and 
threatened  not  the  security  of  Church  property  only,  but  that  of 
all  other  property.  It  appeared  necessary  to  choose  between  the 
views  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  sets  of  critics,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  views.  Lord  Althorp  consented  to  be  governed  by  the  Conserva- 
tive element  in  the  Cabinet  and  to  withdraw  what  was  called  the 
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Appropriation  clause.  The  removal  of  this  clanse,  which  contained 
the  only  important  principle  in  the  Bill,  the  right,  namely,  of  Par- 
liament to  apply  Church  property  to  the  wants  of  the  State,  rendered 
it  so  like  a  Tory  measure,  that  with  the  assistance  of  that  party  it 
passed  without  difficulty  in  both  Houses  (July  30). 

But  three  days  after  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Grey  introduced  into  the  House  of 
fhe  oo«nioa  Lords  its  Complement,  the  Coercion  BiU.  Here  again 
BUI  iatrodootd  the  absence  of  broad  liberality  in  the  ministry  was 
ewriad'  apparent.    It  was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  most 

^'"^  *••  absolute  government,  and  implied  a  distinct  determina- 

tion to  make  no  attempt  at  pacification  by  liberal  concessions.  It 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Irish  Secretary,  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  vigour,  but  without  much  sympathy  for  the  Irish  char- 
acter, and,  as  his  subsequent  career  proved,  at  heart  a  Tory.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  making  out  a  case  for  the  BilL  A  narration  of  a 
few  of  the  crimes  which  had  of  late  filled  Ireland  with  horror  made 
it  evident  that  something  must  be  done.  In  the  province  of  Leinstei 
alone,  in  the  three  months  July,  August,  and  September,  there  had 
been  1279  crimes,  in  the  following  three  months  the  number  had 
risen  to  1646.  During  the  year  the  catalogue  of  Irish  crimes  con- 
tained 172  homicides,  465  robberies,  668  burglaries,  454  acts  of 
houghing  cattle,  2095  illegal  notices,  425  illegal  meetings,  796 
malicious  injuries  to  property,  753  attacks  on  houses,  280  arsons,  and 
3156  serious  assaults :  in  all  upwards  of  9000  crimes  connected  with 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Well  might  Mr.  Macaulay  say 
that  he  ''  solemnly  declared  he  would  rather  live  in  the  midst  of 
many  civil  wars  he  had  read  of  than  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  at  this 
moment"  It  was  not  the  number  of  crimes  alone  which  rendered 
them  terrible ;  they  were  carried  on  upon  a  system  by  which  such 
terror  had  been  excited  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  juries  to  convict 
even  after  the  clearest  proof,  or  witnesses  to  give  evidence  as  to  what 
they  knew.  At  the  same  time,  the  leaders  of  the  people  were  teach- 
ing them,  in  public  meetings  and  in  assemblies  of  the  so-called  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers,  to  regard  themselves  as  the  victims  of  every  form 
of  oppression.  To  meet  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  proposed  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  accordance  with  the 
Proclamation  Act  of  the  8th  of  George  lY.,  1828,  power  to  suppress 
every  meeting  or  association  which  he  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the 
preservation  of  peace,  under  whatever  name  it  might  call  itself,  and 
further  to  declare  any  district  to  be  in  a  disturbed  state,  which  was 
then  to  be  regarded  as  a  proclaimed  district;  its  inhabitants  were 
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to  be  confined  to  their  houses  from  an  hour  after  sunset  till  sunrise, 
the  right  of  meeting  and  petitioning  was  withdrawn  from  them 
without  leave  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  they  were  placed  under 
Aiartial  law.  The  Bill  further  gave  power  to  enter  houses  in  search 
of  arms,  forbade  the  distribution  of  seditious  papers,  and  suspended 
the  Habeas  Corpus  in  the  proclaimed  districts.  The  Bill  passed 
without  difficulty  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  in  harmony 
with  the  general  feeling.  In  the  Lower  House  it  was  introduced  on 
the  27th  of  February  by  Lord  Althorp,  who,  while  corroborating  the 
accounts  of  the  outrages  in  Ireland,  could  not  help  showing  his  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  extreme  severity  of  the  Bill.  Not  so  Mr.  Stanley, 
who,  with  the  fiery  vehemence  which  characterized  him,  turned  upon 
O'Connell,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  a  flood  of  bitter  invective, 
carrying  the  House  completely  with  him,  and  securing  the  passage  of 
the  Bill,  which  was  also  most  ably  supported  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
his  friends.  Its  effect  was  immediate  and  most  satisfieictory.  Within 
a  week  of  its  passage  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  had  returned  to  his 
office  on  Grey's  accession  to  the  ministry,  had  suppressed  the  Associa- 
tion of  Irish  Volunteers,  the  town  and  county  of  Kilkenny  were  then 
proclaimed,  but  so  effective  was  the  mere  dread  of  the  measure,  that 
it  was  never  found  necessary  to  hold  a  single  court-martial  in  the 
district,  and  within  two  months  there  was  a  decrease  of  two-thirds 
in  the  general  list  of  crimes.  A  rapid  rise  in  the  fands  showed  that 
the  moneyed  public  at  least  were  pleased  with  the  vigorous  measure. 
Mr.  Stanley's  share  in  the  Bill,  the  severity  of  his  views  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  and  the  personal  bitterness  between  ^^^  ^ 
himself  and  O'Connell,  rendered  his  further  tenure  of  the  miniatry. 
office  of  Secretary  imdesirable.  He  was  moved  to  the  ***'^  ^'^^ 
Colonial  Office,  from  which  Lord  Goderich,  now  become  Earl  of  Ripon, 
withdrew  to  accept  the  Privy  Seal,  while  Lord  Durham,  who  had 
hitherto  held  that  office,  retired  from  the  ministry  (March  12).  Mr. 
Stanley  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  who  however 
only  held  the  office  for  two  months,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Littleton  (May).  The  withdrawal  of  Lord  Durham,  although 
attributed  and  partly  due  to  ill-health,  was  probably  caused  prin» 
cipally  by  the  growing  divisions  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Conservative 
tendencies  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  severity  of  the  Irish  Act 
were  not  in  accordance  with  Lord  Durham's  advanced  liberalism. 
The  shortness  of  Hobhouse's  tenure  of  office  may  be  traced  to  some- 
what similar  causes,  or  at  least  to  the  decrease  of  the  popularity  of 
Government.  In  company  with  several  others  he  had  at  the  late 
elections  pledged  himself  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  house  and 
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window  tax.  In  April  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner,  Lord  Althoip, 
brought  in  his  budget.  By  carefol  economy,  the  abolition  of 
sinecures,  and  the  reduction  of  the  public  expenses,  he  was  able  to 
show  a  surplus  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  after  replacing  the 
deficit  of  the  former  year.  This  surplus  he  intended  to  employ  in 
reducing  some  taxes  which  he  Tegarded  as  particularly  heavy,  such  as 
those  on  soap,  on  marine  insurances,  and  some  of  the  asse^ed  taxes. 
But  he  impartially  refused  to  listen  either  to  the  outcry  of  the  towns 
for  the  abolition  of  the  house  and  window  tax,  or  to  the  clamours  of 
the  agriculturists  against  the  malt  tax;  he  regarded  them  both  as 
necessary  sources  of  revenue.  The  carelessness  of  Gk)vemment  sub- 
jected it  to  a  temporary  defeat  on  a  subsequent  motion  for  the 
reduction  of  the  malt  tax  to  one  hal£  Though  the  defeat  caused 
great  irritation  to  the  ministers  it  was  speedily  retrieved.  A  motion 
against  the  house  and  window  tax  was  also  brought  in,  and  Lord 
Althorp,  in  opposing  it,  argued  that  the  removal  of  either  tax 
alone  would  be  an  unfair  advantage  to  one  or  other  of  the  rival 
interests,  and  that  the  removal  of  both  was  impossible ;  he  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  reduction  of  the  malt 
tax  and  the  repeal  of  the  house  tax  would  necessitate  a  general 
property  and  income  tax,  and  a  change  in  our  financial  system.  As 
this  amendment  was  carried,  both  the  taxes  were  retained ;  but  the 
ministers  could  not  but  feel  that  they  owed  their  success  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  enemies,  and  the  popular  indignation  was  great.  Hob- 
house,  unable  to  vote  against  Government,  and  thus  to  redeem  his 
pledge,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  resign  both  his  place  and  seat.  On 
appealing  again  to  his  constituents  at  Westminster  he  was  rejected  for 
Colonel  de  Lacy  Evans,  a  more  advanced  Liberal  The  same  thing 
happened  in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  William  Brown  in 
the  Tower  Hamlets  and  Southwark.  A  great  indignation  meeting, 
attended  with  some  violence,  was  held  near  Coldbath  Fields,  and 
several  great  towns  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect,  that  the  ministers, 
by  violating  the  constitution  of  Ireland,  refusing  to  inquire  into  the 
public  distress,  continuing  the  house  and  window  tax,  and  by  forcing 
the  whole  malt  tax,  already  once  repealed,  upon  the  nation,  had 
betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Thus  in  all  directions  the  power  of  the  Government  was  decreasing ; 
w«ak]MHof  ^cy  ^QTQ  divided  among  themselves,  and  gradually 
the  minirtry.  losing  the  popularity  of  the  country.  Yet  they  were 
still  able  to  carry  out  successfully  some  of  the  duties  they  had  set 
themselves  to  perform;  before  the  close  of  the  session  they  had 
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renewed  the  Bank  charter,  settled  the  afifairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  completed  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

The  last  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter  had  been  in  1800;  since 
then  events  of  the  greatest  importance  with  regard  to  j^^,^^  ^^  ^^ 
currency  and  credit  had  taken  place, — ^the  resumption  Bank  eiurt«r. 
of  cash  payments  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  great  ^*^*' 
commercial  crisis  of  1825  and  1826.  It  was  felt  that  the  system 
of  the  Bank  required  close  examination,  and  in  May  1832  a  very 
influential  committee  had  been  appointed  to  examine  it  preparatory 
to  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  which  came  to  an  end  in  August 
1833.  Upon  the  information  gained  by  this  committee  the  ministerial 
propositions  were  based.  On  the  whole  it  appeared  clear  that  a  single 
bank  of  issue  was  better  than  several  competing  banks.  The  Bank 
was  therefore  to  retain  its  monopoly.  The  principle  of  the  Directors, 
that  a  third  of  the  value  of  their  obligations  should  be  kept  in  hand 
in  specie,  was  considered  sound ;  but  that  the  public  might  in  future 
have  control  of  the  issue  of  notes,  the  Bank  was  required  to  publish 
a  weekly  account  of  its  notes  and  deposits,  and  a  quarterly  average 
showing  its  general  condition.  No  other  bank  of  more  than  six 
partners,  within  sixty-five  miles  of  London,  was  to  be  allowed  to  issue 
paper,  while  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  branches  were 
made  legal  tender,  except  at  the  bank  from  which  they  were  issued. 
It  was  hoped  by  this  means  that  country  banks,  being  able  to  meet 
their  demands  with  bank  notes,  would  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
making  large  and  rapid  demands  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  and  thus 
dangerously  lessening  the  supply  of  gold.  The  whole  sum  due  from 
the  Government  to  the  Bank,  and  from  which  that  institution  derived 
its  great  credit,  was  fourteen  millions.  This  was  regarded  as  too 
miich ;  it  was  to  be  reduced  to  eleven  millions,  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Hieing  at  once  repaid  to  the  Bank,  while  to  balance  its  advantages  the 
Bank  was  to  receive  ^120,000  a  year  less  than  hitherto  for  the 
management  of  the  National  Debt.  On  these  terms  the  charter  was 
to  be  renewed  for  twenty-one  years,  but  with  an  option  allowed  to 
'Government  for  breaking  it  off  on  a  year's  notice  after  eleven  years. 
The  two  points  whicK  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  were  the 
terms  which  the  Government  had  made  with  the  Bank  and  the  com- 
pulsory currency  given  to  bank  notes.  On  the  first  of  these  points  it 
«8eemed  almost  unanimously  felt  that  the  Bank  had  made  too  good 
^  bargain ;  on  the  second  it  was  hastily  urged  by  many  that  it  was 
-a  partial  resumption  of  the  inconvertible  currency.  It  was  shown 
without  much  difficulty  that  this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  Bank  of 
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Bngland  was  bound  ultimately  to  meet  its  liabilities  in  gold ;  but 
even  Sir  Bobert  Peel  objected  to  the  measure,  avowing  his  fear  that 
it  would  eause  a  depreciation  of  the  paper.  Experience  has  preyed 
that  this  fear  was  groundless,  and  although  the  arrangements  with 
the  Bank  had  sabsequentlj  to  be  somewhat  modified,  the  Bill  passed, 
and  was  a  distinct  advantage. 

But,  if  it  had  been  thought  well  to  continue  the  monopoly  of  the 
BHUoitBtor  great  banking  corporation  in  England,  the  whole  force 
otLsMv^**^  of  the  commercial  feeling  of  the  time  set  directly  against 
J«i7.  the  perpetuation  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 

Company.  The  necessity  for  corporate  trading  had  disappeared. 
The  restrictions  it  laid  upon  firee  trade  had  become  only  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  extended  commerce.  Already,  in  1813,  this 
had  been  so  clearly  felt  that  the  merchants  of  the  great  trading 
centres,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Manchester,  had  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  admission  of  traders  to  the  territories  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  to  India  generally,  but  the  corporation  still  retained  the 
trade  with  China.  The  accounts  of  the  Company  after  this  renewal 
of  its  charter  rendered  it  plain  that  it  could  not  compete  with  private 
merchants.  It  seemed  clear  that  in  China,  as  in  India,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  monopoly  would  extend  commerce.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  destroy  the  Company  as  a  commercial  body,  allowing 
it  to  keep  its  territorial  position.  After  April  1834  its  commercial 
property  was  to  be  sold.  It  was,  however,  to  retain  the  government 
of  India,  and  to  receive  for  forty  years  an  annuity  from  the  Indian 
revenue  of  ;£630,0CX),  at  the  close  of  which  period  Parliament  might 
redeem  it  by  the  payment  of  ;£12,000,000.  It  was  further  arranged 
that  all  reslaictions  in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the 
East  should  be  removed,  that  natives  and  Europeans  should  have 
equal  opportunities  of  employment  and  office,  and  should  be  under 
one  law.  The  Bill  was  vehementiy  opposed  by  Lord  EUenborough, 
but  was  carried  by  large  majorities,  and  proved  to  be  the  means  of 
opening,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  an  enormous 
market  for  "Rugligh  commerce,  so  that  in  ten  years  the  Chinese  trade 
had  doubled,  and  British  exports  to  India  and  Ceylon  had  increased 
from  two  to  six  millions. 

But  the  most  important  measure  of  the  session  was  the  Bill  which 

^ ,^4,^      was  passed  on  the  30th  of  August  for  the  emancipation 

of  tiM  lUvM.       of  the  slaves.    The  abolitionists  had  been  successful  in 
^^'  1807  in  putting  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  slaves,  but 

though  raised  in  value  and  lessened  in  number,  by  means  of  smuggling 
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and  of  the  natural  increase  of  the  race  the  supply  of  human  cattle 
had  been  kept  up  and  slavery -had  continued.  The  Resolutions  of 
1823  had  aimed  at  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  at  alleviat- 
ing its  worst  horrors,  and  raising  the  slaves  to  a  fitting  condition  to 
receive  freedom ;  but  they  had  practically  been  inoperative :  not 
only  had  they  been  continually  thwarted  by  the  condmoBof 
planters,  but  tiie  discovery  that  they  had  rights,  and  S-'JlJ^iui* 
that  those  rights  were  acknowledged,  caused  a  very  xdaads. 
natural  uneasiness  among  the  slaves,  and  had  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  planters  laboured.  Their  position  was 
constantly  becoming  worse.  Injudicious  protection  had  been 
afforded  to  sugar,  their  chief  production.  Enormous  duties  had  been 
laid  on  it,  with  a  preference  always  to  the  West  Indian  and  slave- 
grown  article.  During  the  war  the  monopoly  of  production  had 
fallen  chiefly  into  their  hands.  They  had  been  able  to  make  enor- 
mous profits.  As  a  consequence,  just  as  in  the  ease  of  com  in 
England,  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
most  reckless  fashion.  Plantations  were  temporarily  occupied  only 
to  be  exhausted  or  sold  at  a  heavy  loss,  and  fresh  land  taken  in.  In 
the  midst  of  this  false  prosperity,  a  wasteful  expenditure  and  a  total 
want  of  economy,  the  natural  consequences  of  easily-gotten  wealth, 
had  become  prevalent ;  the  planters  as  a  body  had  become  deeply 
involved.  The  cessation  of  the  war  had  admitted  other  competitors 
to  the  market  The  commercial  crisis  in  England  had  seriously 
affected  the  planters'  credit,  and  just  as  the  greatest  efforts  would 
have  been  necessary  to  restore  them  at  all  to  their  old  state  of  pros- 
perity, their  supply  of  slaves  was  diminished,  it  became  more 
difficult  to  work  their  exhausted  land,  and  the  Resolutions  of  1823, 
and  subsequent  orders  in  Council,  made  the  employment  of  slave 
labour,  which  economists  had  long  known  to  be  really  an  extra- 
vagant form  of  labour,  more  and  more  difficult.  These  evils  were 
naturally  attributed  to  the  abolitionists  in  England  and  to  the 
Gk)vemment  which  had  even  partially  listened  to  them.  As  long 
as  the  unreformed  Parliament  existed,  the  West  Indian  interest  was 
very  strong  in  the  House,  and  the  planters,  who  believed  that  with 
some  help  from  England,  and  with  the  management  of  the  slaves 
left  in  their  own  hands,  they  might  yet  retrieve  their  position,  were 
not  without  hopes.  The  accession  of  the  Grey  ministry  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  them,  for  a  large  section  of  the  supporters  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  were  almost  as  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  for  the 
passage  of  the  Relurm  Bill,  and  it  was  impossible  that  a  ministry  of 
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which  Lord  Biong^iam  was  the  Chancellor,  who  had  owed  ma  last 
election  chiefly  to  the  abolitioniats'  votes,  should  postpone  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  long. 
The  conduct  of  the  planters  forced  on  the  cnsiaL    A  new  series  of 
M      orders  in  Council  was  issued  in  1831  for  the  better  and 


^£^SLm      '^^'^  merdfnl  management  of  the  ahsves,  for  the  limita- 
te  coodL         tion  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  for  the  establishment 


of  official  slaTe-orerBeen.  All  the  colonies  except  the 
Crown  colonies,  where  but  little  difficulty  was  met  with,  resented 
highly  this  interference  with  what  they  eonaideied  their  rights  and 
property.  The  language  of  their  aaBemblies  became  diarespectfuland 
almost  rebellious.  In  Trinidad  it  was  determined  to  stop  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  till  the  order  was  repealed,  while  on  the  other  side  the 
slayes  in  Jamaica  burst  into  open  rebellion,  producing  a  loss  esti- 
mated at  £\fiQ0fiOd,  In  Apiil  1831,  a  great  meeting  in  London 
dedared  that  QoYemment  was  liable  for  these  losses,  and  claima  were 
sent  in  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  damages  caused  by  the  measures 
pursued  by  his  Majesty's  ministers.  It  was  a  sort  of  dedamtion  of 
war,  which  was  brought  to  a  point  when,  on  the  l7th  of  April,  Lord 
Haiewood  presented  a  petition  from  the  West  India  interest  begging 
for  a  full  inquiry  into  the  laws,  usages,  and  condition  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  and  the  possible  future  improvements^  with  due 
regard  always  to  the  rights  of  private  property.  This  was  in  the 
veiy  heat  of  the  discussions  on  the  Befonn  BilL  Bent  upon  his  great 
measure.  Lord  Grey  could  not  affi)rd  to  risk  anything  at  the  momeiit 
He  therefore  not  only  at  once  granted  the  committee,  but  allowed  a 
sum  of  j£lOO,000,  which  had  been  voted  for  the  relief  of  the  colonies^ 
to  be  raised  to  jin.,000,000  on  account  of  a  late  destructive  hurri- 
cane. On  the  24th  of  May  Sir  FoweU  Buxton,  the  leader  of  the 
abolitionists,  brought  the  matter  before  the  Lower  House,  while  tiie 
Chancellor  presented  a  gigantic  petition,  followed  by  many  othen, 
in  favour  of  emancipation;  for  the  great  crisu  was  now  over, 
Wellington's  efforts  to  form  «  Ciovemment  had  proved  futile,  and 
the  hope  of  the  abolitionists  were  consequentiy  high.  But,  somewhat 
strangely^  Lord  Althorp  could  not  be  induced  in  the  Lower  Hoose 
to  give  up  Canning's  idea  of  gradual  emandpation,  and  moved  and 
carried  *mpjndfn<»iifai  upon  Buxton's  motion  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  policy  of  1823.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
House  of  Conunons  was  still  unr^ormed,  and  that  the  great  BiU  was 
not  yet  carried. 

With  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  House  all  prudential 
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reasons^  for  opposition  on  tbe  part  of  the  ministry  disappeared,  and 
the  pressare  brought  to  bear  upon  them  had  become  ^^  bbuumsIwi- 
mnch  stronger.  They  therefore  now  ilndertook  the  qnes-  tfon  sin  puMd 
tion,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  Colonial  ^"*'  ^  "*** 
Office  insured  the  success  of  the  measure.  It  was  not  wholly  satis- 
factoTy  to  the  abolitionists.  It  still  bore  traces  of  the  lingering  wish 
for  gradual  emancipation.  All  children  of  slayes  bom  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  and  all  children  of  six  years  of  age  and  under,  were 
declared  firee,  but  the  rest  of  the  slaves  were  to  serve  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship ;  three-fourths  of  their  time  was  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  masters,  the  other  fourth  was 
their  own,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages.  The  complete 
MLure  of  the  Resolutions  of  1823  should  have  taught  the  Goyemment 
the  impossibility  of  this  scheme.  The  period  of  apprenticeship  was 
shortened  from  twelve  to  seven  years,  and  subsequently,  after  a  four 
years'  trial,  the  plan  was  given  up.  The  second  part  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  scheme  was  the  remuneration  of  tiie  planters  by  a  loan  of 
^615,000,000 ;  but  as  Parliament  r^arded  this  as  much  too  small  a 
boon,  it  was  subsequentiy  changed  for  the  enormous  gift  of  ;^0,000,000. 
The  vastness  of  the  sum  was  held  by  many  as  totally  disproportionate 
to  the  loss  of  the  planters ;  by  others  it  was  thought  that,  as  slavery  was 
in  itself  contrary  to  all  right,  the  planters  deserved  no  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  what  they  should  never  have  possessed.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  was  thought  better  that  so  great  an  act  of  justice  should 
be  generously  completed,  and  the  great  sacrifice  was  willingly  made. 
Wilberforce,  tiie  father  of  the  movement,  lived  just  long  enough  to 
bless  God  that  the  object  of  his  life  had  been  reached  ;  he  heard  the 
success  of  the  second  reading  of  the  BUI,  and  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards, on  the  29th  of  July. 

Of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  there  still  remained  the  all- 
important  one,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  ^eaknenof 
but  it  was  to  another  Prime  Minister  and  to  a  modified  *>»•  nrfnwrjr 
Cabinet  that  the  honour  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  pariutm«nt. 
Poor  Law  was   to  belong.     In  spite  of  their  large  '•'^•^^im*' 
majorities,  no  single  measure  of  the  Qovemment  had  been  passed 
without  important  modifications,  no  scheme  had  been  introduced 
that  did  not  bear  upon  it  the  marks  of  compromise,  and  afford  a  dis- 
tinct proof  of  the  inherent  weakness  of  a  Cabinet  divided  against 
itself.    The  speech  from  the  throne  in  the  opening  of  the  year  1834 
did  not  give  any  hope  of  a  firmer  and  more  united  Government.    The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  wrong  in  complaining  that  there  was  no 
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definite  promise  of  a  single  Qovemment  Bill,  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Cabinet  had  not  produced  European  peace,  that  in  spite  of 
its  majorities  the  Church  policy  of  the  QoTemment  had  failedy  and 
that  it  had  carefully  avoided,  even  while  vaunting  the  success  which 
had  attended  it,  to  state  whether  it  intended  the  Coercion  Bill  to  be 
renewed  in  Ireland  or  not.  Nor  was  it  doubted  that  he  was  uttering 
the  opinions  of  some  at  least  of  the  Cabinet  itself  when  he  warned 
the  Lords  against  the  tendency  visible  in  several  of  the  late  proceed- 
ings of  the  Qovemment  towards  tampering  with  property  and  the 
introduction  of  the  beginnings  of  the  policy  of  confiscation. 

In  the  Lower  House  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
Qovemment  were  shortly  to  be  displayed.  O'Connell,  who  had 
talked  so  long  about  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  had  thus  kept  up 
a^aeikaaf  the  agitation  which  was  so  lucrative  to  hiTnaelf,  was 
JJjJJI^^J^Mi  compelled  at  length  to  make  good  his  promises  and  to 
Hatosy.  introduce  a  substantive  motion  for  repeaL    A  length- 

ened debate  followed,  but  terminated  in  a  most  complete  victory 
for  the  Qovemment ;  the  division  showing  a  majority  of  485  in 
favour  of  an  amendment  exactiy  contradicting  O'Conndl's  motion. 
The  central  position  occupied  by  the  Qovemment  enabled  it,  when  it 
occasionally  joined  heartily  with  one  side  or  the  other,  still  to  com- 
mand the  House  of  Commons,  but  when  questions  arose  of  a  more 
doubtful  sort  its  weakness  became  visible.  Measures  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland  had  been  promised,  and  Mr.  Ward,  a  private  member, 
determined  to  bring  these  promises  to  a  test,  by  introducing  a  motion 
(May  27)  with  regard  to  the  difficult  question  of  the  Irish  Church, 
which  the  ministers  would  gladly  have  left  quiet  Mr.  Ward's  reso- 
lution stated  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Establishment  of  Ireland 
iQjij,^^,]^  much  exceeded  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant 
difloatj  oa  population,  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  State  and  of 
motton  on  tba  Parliament  to  distribute  Church  property,  and  that  the 
MahdniTeii.  temporal  possessions  of  the  Irish  Church  ought  to  be 
reduced.  This  motion  put  the  Qovemment  into  the  greatest  per- 
plexity; to  uphold  the  direct  negative  was  to  resign  its  pretensions 
to  be  the  party  of  progress ;  to  accept  it  was  to  shock  some  of  its 
most  important  members.  The  ministers  determined  to  adopt  a 
middle  course,  and  appoint  a  commission  of  mquiry.  They  hoped 
thereby  to  induce  Mr.  Ward  to  withdraw  his  motion,  because  the 
question  was  already  in  Qovemment  hands,  but  they  seemed  at 
tiie  same  time  to  pledge  themselves  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission.    Armed  with  this  com- 
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promise,  Lord  Althoip  went  to  the  House  to  meet  Mr. « Ward's 
motion*  But  the  seconder,  Mr.  Grote,  had  advanced  but  a  short 
vray  in  the  speech  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose 
and  said,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  debate  information  had 
been  brought  t6  him  which  induced  him  to  beg  for  a  postponement. 
His  personal  influence  was  so  great  that  the  House  at  once  granted 
his  request.  The  news  he  had  received  was  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  Colonial  minister,  and  of  Sir  James  Qraham,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  who  regarded  any  interference  with  B«ricMitai«f 
Church  property  with  great  abhorrence.  They  were  ^JJJJiti^ 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Postmaster-Qeneral,  miaiiun. 
and  by  Lord  Bipon,  Privy  SeaL  The  more  conservative  members  of 
the  Cabinet  had  thus  openly  retired  from  it.  It  might  haye  been 
expected  that  Lord  Durham,  who  had  previously  left  it  upon  opposite 
grounds,  would  have  now  returned  to  office,  and  the  Qovemment 
have  assumed  a  more  distinctly  radical  character.  He  was,  however, 
personally  obnoxious  to  such  members  of  the  party, of  Canning  as 
still  remained  in  office,  and  his  influence  was  dreaded  by  Lord  Grey, 
who,  though  he  continued  as  yet  to  hold  the  Premierdiip  in  accor- 
dance with  the  generally  expressed  desire  of  the  Liberal  party, 
sympathized  at  heart  more  with  the  Tories  than  with  the  Radicals. 
He  expressed  his  feelings  in  his  answer  to  an  address  which  Lord 
Ebxington  got  up  intreating  him  to  retain  his  place.  ''  In  pursuing,'* 
h»  said, ''  a  course  of  salutary  improvement  I  feel  it  indispensablo 
that  we  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  deliberation  and  caution ; 
and,  above  all,  that  we  should  not  be  urged  by  a  constant  and  active 
pressure  from  without  to  the  adoption  of  any  measures  the  necessity  of 
which  has  not  been  fully  proved,  and  which  are  not  strictly  regulated 
by  a  careful  attention  to  the  settled  institutions  of  the  country  both  in 
Church  and  State.  On  no  other  principle  can  this  or  any  other  ad- 
ministration be  conducted  with  advantage  or  safety;"  No  difficulty 
was  found  in  filling  the  vacant  places ;  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  debate  on  the  Union,  became  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  and  Lord  Auckland  succeeded  Sir  James  Graham. 

Under  Lord  Grey's  leadership  the  Government  was  enabled  to 
continue  its  course,  because  it  was  recognized  at  the  time  siflevittei  of 
as  the  only  possible  Government ;  the  Conservative  feel-  **y'«  po^tton. 
ing  in  England  was  fjEir  too  strong  to  allow  the  success  of  a  Radical 
€k)vemment  with  Durham  at  its  head.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  day  it  was  impossible  to  go  back.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  clearly  understood  this  position  of  affairs.    He  saw  that  a  Tory 
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Govenunent  would  have  no  hope  of  pennanence  ii  it  rested  only 
on  the  sappoit  of  the  extreme  members  of  the  party.  If  the  party 
was  ever  to  be  reconstituted  it  must  loyally  accept  the  changes 
which  had  been  made,  admit  within  its  limits  the  more  conservative- 
minded  of  the  reformers,  and  take  its  stand  on  the  great  Conservative 
instincts  of  the  nation — the  love  of  the  State  Church,  and  the  dread 
of  any  attack  upon  property.  For  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  Con- 
servative Qovemment  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  present 
Qovemment  of  compromise  was  therefore  allowed  to  continue.  But 
the  difficulties  of  the  Premier,  from  the  divergence  of  his  opinions 
from  those  of  his  colleagues,  soon  became  overwhelming.  It  was 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  Coercion  Bill  should  be  renewed 
or  not.  But  it  was  possible  to  renew  it  in  a  softened!  form,  and  to 
omit  the  most  objectionable  parts — ^the  suppression  of  the  right  of 
petitiqn  and  the  establishment  of  military  courts.  Such  a  course 
seemed  advisable  to  Mr.  Littleton,  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  recom- 
mended itself  also  to  the  more  liberal  members  of  the  Qovemment, 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Althorp.  The  mischievous  activity  of 
Lord  Brougham  led  him  to  suggest  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord 
Wellesley,  who  had  succeeded  Anglesey,  the  ^tdvisability  of  officially 
informing  the  Government  that  he  could  do  without  these  stringent 
clauses.  Wellesley  had  already  expressed  himself  privately  to  the 
contrary  effect,  but  was  overpersuaded,  and  followed  the  advice 
of  Littleton  and  Brougham  in  his  official  despatches.  These 
contradictory  opinions  from  the  chief  of  the  Government  were 
naturally  very  embarrassing  to  Lord  Grey.  To  make  matters 
worse,  Littleton  had  attempted  a  personal  reconciliation  with 
CConnell.  Lord  Althorp  had  known  and  approved  of  this  step, 
but  had  warned  Littleton  against  making  any  pledges.  The 
Secretary  unluckily  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  an  admis- 
sion that  neither  himself  nor  the  Lord  Lieutenant  nor  Lord  Althorp 
approved  of  the  renewal  of  the  obnoxious  clauses.  To  complete  his 
blunder,  he  did  not  inform  Lord  Althorp  what  he  had  done,  and 
trusted  to  a  promise  of  secresy  on  the  part  of  O'Connell,  the  most 
untrustworthy  of  men.  So  strong  was  Lord  Althorp's  opinion  on 
the  subject,  backed  as  he  believed  it  to  be  by  that  of  Wellesley  and 
of  Littleton,  that  after  being  outvoted  in  the  Cabinet,  he  in  fact 
tendered  his  resignation,  but  was  overruled  by  Lord  Grey. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  Premier  introduced  the  Bill  in  its  full 
form,  asserting,  as  from  Wellesley's  private  letters  to  him  he  hod  a 
right  to  assert,  that  it  was  considered  necessary  by  the  Irish  Govern- 
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ment  On  this,  (VConnell,  foigetful  of  his  promise,  disclosed  in  the 
Lower  House  his  conTersation  with  Littleton,  which  B^,|-a»ti«a  or 
was  in  fact  a  direct  contradiction  of  Lord  Grey's  asser-  onT*!  miaMry. 
tion,  at  the  same  time  implicating  Lord  Althorp  in  the  '"^^  ^'*** 
deception  played  upon  him.  The  Qovemment  seemed  convicted 
not  only  of  internal  division,  hut  of  duplicity.  Lord  Grey  reiterated 
his  assertion  in  the  Upper  House  with  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Irish  Government  as  expressed  to  him,  while  Lord  Althorp  admitted 
that  he  disliked  the  clause,  and  that  Mr.  Littleton  was  justified  in 
telling  O'Connell  that  the  question  was  unsettled  at  the  time  of  their 
Conyersation.  The  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  was  thus  fully 
brought  out,  and  Lord  Althorp  was  made  to  appear  as  guilty  at  once 
of  having  held  out  false  hopes  to  O'ConneU,  and  of  having  waived 
his  own  opinions  for  the  sake  of  retaining  office.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  alien  to  his  nature  than  this  charge,  especially  as,  fiEu: 
from  having  really  pledged  himself  to  O'Connell,  he  had  particularly 
warned  Littleton  against  committing  himself.  But  there  seemed  no 
way  of  escape  without  rendering  still  more  glaring  the  weakness  of  the 
administration.  On  this  ground,  Littleton's  offer  to  resign,  which  he 
felt  in  honour  bound  to  make,  was  rejected;  but,  when  in  theiz 
eagerness  to  embarrass  Government  the  Opposition  moved  for  the 
production  of  the  private  letters  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Althorp,  in  dich 
gust  at  his  equivocal  position  and  at  the  attempted  introduction  into 
Parliament  of  matters  which  he  held  to  be  wholly  beyond  its 
jurisdiction,  determined  to  resign.  Lord  Grey,  by  no  means  wedded 
to  office,  and  feeling  that  Althorp's  personal  influence  was  the  main 
security  of  the  Government,  at  once  declared  the  administration  at 
an  end.  The  King  had  already  shown,  when  giving  an  answer  to  an 
address  from  the  Bishops,  a  strong  feeling  against  any  attack  upon 
the  property  of  the  Church.  This  known  division  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  advisers,  and  the  evident  weakness  of  the  Cabinet 
itself,  rendered  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  less  surprising  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

Seeing  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  distinctly  Tory  ministry,  the 
King  was  persuaded  by  Lord  Brougham  to  send  for  lom 
Lord  Melbourne,  whom  he  instructed  to  give  effect  as  JSSSST*'* 
far  as  possible  to  his  previously  expressed  wishes,  and  to  ^^  ^<- 
form  a  combined  ininistry,  admitting  to  office  some  Tories  and  some 
of  those  who  had  left  office  on  Conservative  grounds.   The  attempt  was 
fruitless.    Feel  did  not  yet  see  his  desired  opportunity,  and  foreseeing 
the  gradual  reaction  which  must  arise  from  the  unsatisfactory  character 
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of  the  Whig  adminisfcration,  detezmined  to  await  his  time.  The 
King  was  therefore  compelled  to  consent  to  the  reconstruction  under 
Melbourne  of  the  old  ministry.  There  was  veiy  little  change  in  the 
construction  of  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Melbourne's  own  place  in  the 
Home  Department  was  filled  by  Lord  Duncannon  (Ponsonby),  Sir 
John  Cam  Hobhouse  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  Lord  Carlisle  surrendered 
the  Privy  Seal  to  Lord  Mulgrave. 

The  change,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
ministry.  The  introduction  of  the  Coercion  BUI  on  the  18th  of 
July,  without  the  stringent  clauses,  seemed  a  confession  that 
some  of  the  mimsters  at  all  events  were  acting  contrary  to  con- 
viction, or  that  they  had  weakly  yielded  to  Irish  clamour.  The 
Bill  was  however  passed  with  a  strong  protest  in  the  Lords.  An 
attempt  on  the  29th  of  July  again  to  settle  the  tithe  question 
displayed  still  further  the  inefficiency  of  the  ministry;  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  beaten  in  the  Lower  House  upon  an  amendment 
of  O'Connell,  who,  instead  of  the  proposed  land  tax,  suggested 
the  immediate  payment  of  the  tithes,  diminished  forty  per  cent., 
by  the  landlord.  In  spite  of  their  defeat,  which  so  completely 
changed  their  Bill  that  out  of  172  clauses  111  had  to  be  removed, 
Ghwftpoiiey  ^^^  proceeded  with  it,  but  suffered  a  heavy  defeat 
•fiuibovM'i  on  the  second  reading  in  the  Lords.  Their  Church 
"'*'*'''^*  policy  was  indeed  throughout  entirely  ineffective.    The 

feeling  that  the  Church  was  in  danger'  had  begun  to  take  hold 
not  only  of  the  Lords,  who  systematically  resLsted  iimovation,  but  ol 
the  people  in  England.  The  efforts  of  the  Dissenters,  excited  tc 
demand  religious  equality  by  the  success  of  Irish  agitation,  were 
fruitless.  Their  petitions  were  indeed  of  a  character  to  cause  some 
fear.  They  begged  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  for  the 
exclusion  of  Bishops  from  Parliament,  for  the  admission  of  Dissenters 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  universities.  On  this  last  point  a  Bill 
was  introduced.  Largely  signed  petitions  were  sent  in  against  it 
by  the  universities.  AU  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative,  or  partially 
Conservative  party,  combined  to  oppose  it,  and  though  it  passed 
the  Lower  House  it  was  rejected  in  the  Lords  (Aug.  1).  In  the 
same  way  tiie  efforts  of  Qovemment  to  relieve  Dissenters  from 
the  Church  rates,  and  from  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  right 
of  dissenting  ministers  to  celebrate  marriage,  being  all  conceived 
from  a  Church  point  of  view,  and  assuming  the  form  of  concessions 
rather  than  the  granting  of  rights,  were  distasteful  to  the  Dissenters 
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themselves,  and  came  to  notliing.  The  plan  for  the  commutation  of 
the  English  tithes  met  with  the  same  feite.  It  was  indeed  a  period  of 
general  ecclesiastical  excitement ;  the  introduction  of  the  appropriation 
clause  in  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  had  closelytouched  the  feelings  of  English 
Churchmen ;  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  distinct  from  an  institution 
founded  by  and  connected  with  the  State  began  to  be  examined.  A 
party  in  Oxford  undertook  to  enlighten  the  nation  upon  the  character 
of  the  Church  in  a  series  of  tracts,  which  gained  for  the  authors  the 
title  of  Tractarians.  In  these  they  urged  with  great  force  all  the 
tenets  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  High  Church  party — ^the  doc- 
trine of  apostolic  succession,  the  sole  efficiency  of  the  sacraments,  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  Bible  as 
apart  from  the  explanations  of  Church  tradition*  Their  principles 
rapidly  spread.  At  the  same  time  the  Evangelical  party  lost  several 
of  its  chief  leaders  and  b^gan  to  decline.  And  though  three  parties 
cbuld  still  be  traced,  public  opinion  began  to  divide  itself  chiefly 
between  the  two  great  views  of  those  who  regarded  the  Church  as  an 
institution  independent  in  itself,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  secular 
interference,  and  those  Liberals  who,  attached  as  they  might  be  to  the 
Church  as  a  political  institution,  regarded  it  as  lying  within  the 
sphere  of  politics. 

But  if  their  liberal  Church  policy  was  doomed  to  fedlure,  the 
ministry  was  able  to  do  one  great  work  by  the  reform 
of  the  Poor  Law.  The  chief  effects  of  tiie  old  Poor  Poor  Law. 
Law  have  been  already  mentioned.  Its  lax  adminis-  ^*<*^**** 
tration,  the  power  of  relief  in  the  houses  of  the  paupers,  the  system 
of  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  and  the  distribution  of  relief  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children,  had  pauperized  the  agricultural 
poor,  had  withdrawn  the  chief  restraints  on  early  and  imprudent 
marriages,  had  fostered  immorality,  and  increased  the  amoimt  of  the 
poor  rate  till  it  seemed  as  though  England  would  sink  beneath  the 
burden.  It  had  become  necessary  to  adopt  some  sounder  principles, 
even  although  they  had  the  appearance  of  harshness.  Nor  was  the 
Qovemment  without  experience  by  which  to  guide  its  action.  Al- 
ready in  about  a  hundred  parishes  an  improved  administration  had 
been  tried,  and  in  every  instance  it  had  succeeded ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  certain  parishes  where  the  old  system  remained  in  vigour 
cultivation  had  been  actually  abandoned,  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes  having  to  support  their  poor,  there  was  every  risk  of  the 
plague  spreading  throughout  England.  The  chief  error  in  the  old 
system  was  the  complete  confusion  which  existed  between  poverty 
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and  pauperiBm,  between  the  industnous  poor  man  and  the  eelf- 
paapeiized  idler.  It  was  this  point  on  which  a  conuniasion  iasaed  in 
1832  chiefly  insiflted.  The  Bill  based  on  their  report  was  in  liact  little 
more  than  a  recurrence  to  the  tme  principles  enunciated  in  the  first 
general  Poor  Law  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  To  separate  these  two 
chisses  it  was  necessary  that  outdoor  relief  should  be  discontinued 
and  the  allowance  system  put  an  end  ta  Those  only  who  were 
really  in  want  were  to  receive  relief,  but  upon  conditions  which 
should  render  it  certain  that  the  want  was  reaL  In  the  workhouse 
eveiy  able-bodied  man  must  work ;  it  was  not  fieur  that  the  indos- 
trious  should  be  called  upon  to  support  an  increasing  race  of  paupers 
raised  in  the  workhouse,  husbands  and  wives  must  therefore  be 
separated ;  for  the  sake  of  training  and  education,  children  must  be 
kept  firom  the  possible  contamination  of  the  aduU  paupers ;  and  as 
the  maintenance  of  industry  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
reform,  free  circulation  of  labour  and  the  removal  of  most  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  old  law  of  settlement  were  indispensable.  The 
system  no  doubt  had  a  very  harsh  appearance,  but  its  principles 
could  scarcely  be  questioned*  But  these  principles  were  in  UxX 
nothing  new ;  all  the  evils  to  be  rectified  had  arisen  from  the  bad 
way  in  which  such  principles  had  been  carried  out.  The  machinery 
then  by  which  relief  was  to  be  administered  was  of  almost  more 
importance  than  the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  granted.  For 
economy,  parishes  were  formed  into  unions,  with  one  workhouse 
instead  of  severaL  The  method  of  collecting  the  rates  was  left  un- 
changed, the  distribution  was  still  left  to  guardians  and  select 
vestries ;  but  this  local  management  was  placed  under  a  central 
board,  consisting  of  three  commissioners,  with  assistants,  at  first 
twenly-one,  diminished  subsequently  to  nine.  There  was  one  other 
point  which  bore  an  appearance  of  extreme  harshness,  was  much 
objected  to  at  the  time,  and  was  subsequently  changed ;  this  was  an 
attempt  to  check  immorality  by  throwing  the  charge  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  illegitimate  children  upon  the  mother.  This  appeared 
completely  to  shield  the  guilty  father,  and  to  punish  only  the  weak 
and  misguided  mother,  but  in  fact,  as  many  wise  people  saw  at  the 
time,  it  roused  a  feding  of  self-dependence  and  respect  among 
women,  and  produced  the  very  best  effects ;  the  decrease  of  illegitimate 
births  was  extraordiufiiy.  The  decrease  in  England  was  nearly 
10,000,  or  thirteen  per  cent  in  two  years.  In  one  point  only  did  it 
appear  that  party  interests  could  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the 
Bill     It  almost  necessarily  implied  the  subsequent  repeal  of  the 
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Qom  Laws.  Freedom  of  labour,  the  abolition  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, rendered  such  a  change  indispensable ;  bnt  this  the  ministry, 
very  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  touching  laws  which  were 
very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  agricultural  interest,  still  refused  to  be- 
lieve, and  denied  in  the  most  absolute  terms.  Nevertheless,  between 
the  second  reading  on  the  9th  of  May  and  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill 
on  the  1st  of  July,  a  very  powerful  opposition  had  been  aroused.  It 
was  spoken  of  as  a  Bill  cruel  against  the  poor.  From'  a  radical  point 
of  view  the  centralization  of  the  system  was  decried.  The  com- 
missioners were  spoken  of  as  three-tailed  Bashaws.  It  was  however 
carried  by  167  to  50  votes.  This  was  on  the  2nd  of  July,  when 
Lord  Grey  was  rtiU  in  office.  Under  the  new  ministry  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  Bill  in  the  Upper  House  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Brougham  ;  he  supported  it  in  one  of  his  ablest  speeches,  and  it  was 
carried  on  the  second  reading  by  a  very  considerable  majority,  and 
became  law  on  the  14th  of  August.  Although  some  subsequent 
amendments  were  necessary,  it  has  on  the  whole  proved  highly 
successfuL  The  poor  rate,  which  at  the  end  of  the  American  War, 
when  the  population  of  England  was  about  8,000,000,  amounted  to 
;£2,132,487,  which  during  the  subsequent  forty  years  of  mismanage- 
ment had  risen  till  in  1833,  when  tihe  popxQation  was  14,000,000,  it 
had  reached  j^,606,501,  was  in  the  course  of  three  years  reduced  by 
upwards  of  ;^,000,000. 

But  though  its  character  was  so  free  from  taint  of  party,  though  its 
action  was  on  the  whole  so  beneficial,  the  new  Poor  Dij^^teat 
Law  was  used,  and  used  with  effect,  to  ezdte  the  deep-  ud  BdMrj 
felt  discontent  which  was  prevalent  in  the  lower  •'****»*^* 
classes,  and  which  continued  to  increase  and  to  acquire  fonn  and 
organization  during  the  next  four  years,  till  it  assumed  the  definite 
form  of  Chartism,  and  produced  the  very  dangerous  outbreak  in  the 
year  1839.  It  was  scarcely  possible  but  that  such  discontent  should 
exist ;  the  hopes  of  the  poor  man,  raised  to  an  exaggerated  height  by  the 
excitement  of  the  Reform  Bill,  had  been  cruelly  disappointed.  While 
no  doubt  some  good  and  useful  measures  of  reform  had  been  carried, 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  reform  ministry  had  on  the  whole 
proved  itsielf  unwilling  and  unable  to  handle  the  great  social  ques- 
tions of  the  time,  that  disputes  in  Parliament  had  fallen  back  into 
their  old  grooves,  and  had  assumed  the  form  of  party  contests  rather 
than  of  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Hitherto  trade  had  been  fairly  prosperous,  but  in  1835  symptoms 
were  evident  that  this  prosperity  was  disappearing;  and  when  want 
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was  added  to  the  justly >felt  disappointment  of  the  workmen^  when 
agitators  were  exciting  them  with  dismal  stories  of  the  craelty  of  the 
Poor  LaWy  of  the  tyranny  of  the  mannfGustuiing  masters,  and  when 
eveiy  good  and  popular  measure  seemed  to  be  first  stripped  of  half 
its  value  by  the  ministry  which  introduced  it,  and  then  totally 
rejected  by  an  obstroctiye  House  of  Lords,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  unrepresented  masses  believed  that  they  had  been  used 
merely  as  an  instrument,  and  that  if  increased  representation  was  so 
good  for  their  betters,  it  would  prove  the  cure  for  them  also,  and 
b^^  to  clamour  for  a  wide  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  more 
efficient  security  that  the  particular  wants  of  their  class  should 
receive  attention. 

Many  signs  of  the  growing  discontent  were  visible.  The  most 
jaunM%  of  formidable  in  the  course  of  the  year  1834  was  the  great 
tndM  vrimu.  extension  and  changed  character  of  the  trades  unions. 
For  some  time  trade  societies  had  existed,  and  from  time  to  time  in- 
dividual trades  had  combined  to  strike  for  advance  of  wages  or  other 
trade  purposes,  but  in  this  year  a  combination  of  many  trades  began 
to  make  itself  seen,  which  by  mutual  support  should  enable  those  on 
strike  to  hold  out  against  their  masters,  and  though  the  system  broke 
down  through  the  natural  inefficiency  of  an  uneducated  body  for 
such  a  combination,  the  danger  became  great  when  it  was  extended  to 
the  agricultural  poor.  To  repress  this  eymptom,  so  threatening  to  the 
landowners  and  farmers,  six  labourers  were  indicted  at  Dorchestei 
under  an  obsolete  statute  against  the  administering  of  oaths.  Amidst 
much  popular  sympathy,  they  were  sentenced  to  seven  years'  trans- 
portation. The  whole  body  of  unionists,  in  their  indignation,  sum- 
moned a  general  meeting  in  Copenhagen  Fields  on  the  21st  of  ApriL 
Besides  a  general  intention  to  overawe  the  ministry,  there  seems  to 
have  been  among  a  knot  of  their  leaders  a  distinct  plan  of  somehow 
or  other  securing  the  Qovemment  by  violent  means.  It  was  intended 
that  the  deputation  of  the  trades  ^ould  lay  hands  upon  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, who  was  then  minister  for  home  affairs,  and  proceed  to  further 
acts  of  viol^ice.  Warned  in  time,  Melbourne  kept  himself  out  of 
sight,  and  sent  his  under  secretary  to  receive  the  deputation,  while 
silently  troops  were  held  in  readiness,  the  public  offices  .defended 
with  artillery,  and  6000  householders  sworn  in  as  special  constables. 
The  under  secretary  declared  that  a  petition  accompanied  by  60,000 
men  could  not  be  received,  and  seeing  the  preparations  made  for 
theii  reception,  the  crowd  withdrew  in  quiet,  and  the  day  passed  over 
safely,  but  the  incident  shows  both  the  power  and  temper  of  the 
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uniomsts.  Even  more  formidable  was  the  geneial  feeling  against 
the  House  of  Lords  which  exhibited  itself  at  the  dose  of  the  next 
year.  By  that  time  the  House  had  shown  itself  still  more  obstinate, 
and  £Eu;ts  had  been  brought  to  light  which  rendered  it  particularly 
odious  to  the  people. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834  the  possession  of  o£B.ce  by  the  Whigs  was 
regarded  as  secure,  and  while  O'Connell  returned  to  ^  _^ 

.  «  •••Till  •!       Diipiai6p«tw»«i 

continue  the  agitation  m  Ireland,  the  ministers  with-  Dnrbam  and 
drew  as  usual  to  refresh  themselves  after  the  labours  of  ''^^^*<^^*^ 
the  session.  Among  others,  Lord  Brougham  travelled  in  Scotland, 
everywhere  bringing  both  himself  and  the  ministry  into  ridicule  by 
his  inconsistent  and  egotistical  speeches.  On  the  15th  of  September  the 
late  Prime  Minister  attended  a  banquet  held  in  his  honour  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  met  Lord  Durham,  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Brougham, 
and  several  of  the  other  ministers.  In  returning  thanks  for  the 
health  of  the  ministry,  the  Chancellor  appeared  to  rebuke  the  re- 
formers for  their  impatience  and  for  endangering  all  progress  by  their 
haste.  These  words  by  no  means  suited  the  views  of  Lord  Durham, 
one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  a  man  of  very 
popular  tendencies.  He  replied  that  he  entirely  disagreed  with  his 
noble  and  learned  friend,  and  frankly  confessed  that  he  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  saw  with  regret  every  hour  that  passed  over  the 
existence  of  recognized  and  unreformed  abuses.  Brougham  took  this 
rebuke  in  the  highest  dudgeon,  and  in  a  very  few  days,  at  Salisbury, 
he  replied  severely  upon  Lord  Durham,  and  uttered  a  sort  of  challenge 
to  him  to  meet  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  shortly  after  in  the 
EdMdmrgh  Review  charged  him  with  revealing  the  secrets  of  the 
Cabinet  Lord  Durham's  words  at  Edinburgh  were  eagerly  accepted 
as  proo&  of  a  more  frank  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  reform  than 
they  had  hitherto  met  with  from  Qovemment,  and  all  minds  were 
eagerly  set  upon  the  approaching  duel  in  the  House.  But  the  King, 
who,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  much  disliked  the  Church 
policy  of  the  Whigs,  dreaded  what  must  have  given  rise  to  a  new 
assertion  of  the  duty  of  rapid  reform.  He  was  eager  Dtamimiof 
to  prevent  the  meeting  in  the  House,  and  circum-  JJJJ^J^^*™^ 
stances  favoured  him.  Before  the  session  Lord  Spencer  kot.  isai. 
died,  and  Lord  Althorp,  his  son,  was  thus  removed  to  the  Upper 
House.  There  was  no  reason  why  this  should  have  broken  up  the 
ministry,  but  the  King  seized  his  opportunity,  sent  for  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, asserted  that  the  ministry  rested  chiefly  on  the  personal 
influence  of  Lord  Althorp  in  the  Commons,  declared  that,  deprived 
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of  it  as  it  now  was,  the  QoveiBment  could  not  go  on,  and  dismissed 
his  miniateis,  instructing  Melbourne  at  once  to  send  for  tiie  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  conduet  of  Sir  Robert 
,g^  p^.  Peel  had  been  extremely  judicious.    In  his  hands  the 

w«mDftoB  Tory  party  had  been  entirely  remodelled ;  there  were 
''^'^'  indeed  remnants  of  it  unchanged,  especially  in  the 

House  of  Lords,  but  gradually  most  of  the  party  had  separated 
themselves  from  this  remnant,  and  had  taken  the  name  of  Oonser- 
vatives,  declaring  themselves  as  willing  as  the  Whigs  to  foster 
reforms,  although  only  in  a  Conservative  manner.    It  was  in  vain 
that  the  old  Tories  had  sought  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with 
them ;  he  had  wisdom  enough  to  see  that  the  hope  of  the  party  lay 
with  Peel,  and  to  keep  up  the  closest  connection  with  him.     Bis 
first  step  therefore,  when  summoned  by  the  King,  was  to  send  to 
Peel,  who,  believing  that  the  time  for  a  Conservative  ministry  had 
not  yet  arrived,  had  gone  abroad,  and  was  now  in  Rome.    While 
waiting  for  his  arrival,  the  Duke  took  upon  himself  the  discharge  of 
no  less  than  five  offices,  conduct  which,  though  in  fetct  perfectly  wise 
and  reasonable,  was  foolishly  complained  of  at  the  time  as  unconsti- 
tutionaL    Peel,  although  he  was  as  yet  by  no  means  anxious  for 
office,  could  not  but  obey  the  summons,  and  hurried  home  with 
extreme  rapidity.    He  had  hoped  to  obtain  the  support  of  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Mr.  Stanley,  the  late  deserters  fc^m  the  Whig  ministry, 
and  it  was  a  grave  disappointment  when  they  refused  to  act  with  him. 
Thus  prevented  from  forming  the  moderate  Conservative  ministry  he 
intended.  Peel  was  reduced  to  fill  his  places  with  men  of  more  pro- 
nounced opinions,  which  promised  ill  for  any  advance  in  reform.    He 
himself  became. Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.    The  Foreign,  Home,  War,  and  Colonial  Offices  were  filled 
respectively  by  Wellington,  Gbulbum,  Herries,  and  Aberdeen.    Lord 
Lyndhurst  became  Lord  Chancellor,  Hardinge  Irish  Secretary,  and 
Lord  WhamclifFe  Privy  SeaL 

With  this  ministry  Peel  had  to  meet  a  hostile  House  of  Commons, 

The  Tamirortii  ^'^^  *^®  approach  of  the  Conservatives  to  power  had  com- 
Kaiiifesto.  bined  Whigs  and  Radicals  in  opposition.  The  Prime 
Jan.  1830.  Minister  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve  Par- 

liament, and  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  his  policy  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Tamworth  Manifesto.  He  declared  his  acceptance  of 
the  Reform  Bill  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question,  and  promised 
to  carry  out  its  intentions  as.  far  as  they  consisted  in  a  vdse  and  care- 
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fdl  impTovement  of  old  institntions.  As  to  the  other  questions  then 
at  issue  he  would  support  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  corporations 
which  the  late  ministiy  had  set  on  foot,  and  wished,  as  his  prede- 
cessors had  done,  to  relieve  Dissenters  from  the  Church  rates  and 
from  all  restrictions  on  their  marriages ;  but  upon  the  Irish  Church, 
and  upon  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  universities,  his  mind  was 
unchanged.  He  continued  to  object  to  the  appropriation  of  Church 
revenues  to  secular  purposes  and  to  granting  degrees  to  Dissenters. 
As  to  whether  any  reform  was  required  in  the  organization  of  the 
English  Church,  his  mind,  he  said,  was  not  yet  made  up.  The  tone 
of  this  Manifesto  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  old  Tory  party, 
and  shows  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  really  done  its  work,  that 
the  country  had  entered  upon  a  new  era,  when  the  lines  between 
parties  would  be  less  coarsely  drawn,  when  obstinate  obstruction  to 
all  reform  would  be  impossible,  and  the  points  at  issue  confined 
chiefly  to  the  time,  manner,  and  degree,  in  which  reforms  should  be 
carried  out  But  it  is  impossible  in  a  country  where  party  govern- 
ment has  once  taken  root  that  unprejudiced  discussion  of  measures 
should  become  prevalent.  The  general  principles  of  the  men  by 
whom  the  measures  are  suggested  are,  and  must  be,  invariably  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  one  party  will  not  fail  to  feel  mistrust  of 
the  other  even  though  the  plans  suggested  are  as  good,  or  better,  than 
their  own,  and  the  contest  between  the  rival  parties  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  will  not  cease.  Thus,  in  spite  of  Peel's  modera- 
tion, the  whole  body  of  the  Liberals  were  determined  to  oppose  the 
new  Government  to  the  utmost,  and  not  to  trust  the  administration 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  always  represented  the  Tories,  and  who 
still  received  the  support  even  of  the  extreme  members  tivm  Pariiamaii 
of  that  party.  The  elections,  though  they  returned  a  '•*•  "•  *•»• 
House,  as  is  generally  the  case,  more  favourable  to  the  existing 
Government  than  that  which  had  been  dissolved,  still  gave  a  con- 
siderable majority  to  the  Liberals. 

From  the  very  first  Peel  held  office  upon  suffrance;  the  only 
question  was  how  to  bring  matters  to  a  point,  as  the  q^,,j,^ 
minister  refused  to  accept  as  his  dismissal  anything  but  Peei's  ministry, 
a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence.    Meanwhile  his  ^p^*'"^- 
temper  and  judgment  daily  increased  the  admiration  which  the 
public  began  to  feel  for  him.    He  took  up  several  of  the  late  min- 
isters' measures,  and  carried  them  through  where  they  ttemselves 
had  failed.    A  more  complete  liberty  granted  to  the  Dissenters  with 
regard  to  their  marriages  won  their  approbation;  and  though  he 
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could  not  complete  this  measure,  he  was  able  on  going  out  of  office  to 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  Lord  John  Russell,  by  whom  it  was  settled 
upon  the  principle  that  the  State  was  only  interested  in  the  civil 
contract,  while  churches  and  sects  wsre  at  liberty  to  add  what 
religious  ceremonies  they  liked.  He  introduced  a  measure  for  the 
voluntary  commutation  of  tithes,  which  seemed  to  be  suceessfiil,  re- 
appointed all  the  committees  of  the  preceding  session  for  examining 
abuses,  and  continued  with  good  effect  the  ecclesiastical  commission  for 
the  organization  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Church.  The  common 
charge  against  him  was  that  he  was  purloining  the  measures  of 
his  adversaries.  However,  although,  he  had  to  stand  constantly  on 
the  defensive,  there  appeared  no  sufficient  grounds  for  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence.  At  las^  on  the  30th  of  March,  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis  by  proposing  as  a  sort  of  test  question 
that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  committee  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  Irish  Church,  with  the  intention  of  applying  any  surplus 
revenues  which  might  be  found  to  general  education,  without  dis- 
tinction of  religion.  In  other  words,  he  reintroduced  the  old  appro- 
priation clause.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Whigs  themselves 
had  abandoned  that  clause,  that  they  had  voted  against  it  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Ward's  measure,  and  that  they  afterwards  entirely  rejected  it. 
But  for  the  time  it  served  the  party  purpose.  Although  Peel 
declared,  and  declared  rightly,  that  Uie  feeling  of  Enghuid  was 
against  it,  the  votes  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members  carried  the 
day,  and  the  ministry  was  beaten  on  the  3rd  of  April  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-three.  On  the  8th  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  his  resig- 
nation. 

The  Whigs  were  thus  again  triumphant.  The  history  of  their 
weakness  and  their  difficulties  belong  to  a  period  of  history  which 
lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.  But  one  measure  which  they 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  requires  mention  as  completing 
in  one  very  important  point  the  work  of  the  Reform  Bill.  This  was 
the  reform  of  corporations.  With  this  exception  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  course  of  their  measures  without  following  them 
so  far  that  they  become  a  part  rather  of  present  politics  than  of  past 
history.  But  this  reform  to  which  they  at  once  pledged  themselves 
was  scarcely  less  important  for  the  purification  of  local  government 
than  the  Reform  Bill  itself  had  been  with  regard  to  the  central 
Legislature. 

On  the  extension  of  the  franchise  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  a  srreat  number  of 
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corporate  towns  many  of  the  electois  who  had  the  right  to  join  in 
choosing  members  for  Parliament  had  no  voice  at  all  in  go^^tio^  ^^ 
the  management  of  their  own  local  affidrs.  It  was  dearly  mmidya 
for  the  interest  of  the  reform  party  to  remove  this  *****"*'^"*' 
ajbnse,  and  to  secure  still  stronger  support  from  the  middle  class  of 
citizens  among  whom  their  strength  already  lay.  In  1833  a  com- 
mission of  ten  members  had  been  issued  to  inquire  into  the  conditio^ 
of  the  corporations  of  England  and  Wales.  Nominated  during  the 
first  days  of  the  popular  triumph,  and  with  a  party  object,  it  was 
natural  that  the  commissioners  should  be  drawn  entirely  from  the 
ranks  of  the  reformers.  Their  report  was  therefore  open  to  the 
charge  of  onesidedness,  but  it  brought  a  state  of  things  to  light 
which  thoroughly  justified  the  Government  m  introducing  a  great 
measure  of  reform.  The  constitution,  originally  popular,  of  the 
English  boroughs  had  in  lapse  of  time  been  completely  altered* 
The  rights  of  citizenship,  originally  belonging  to  all  fully  qualified 
freemen  residing  within  the  borough,  had  been  gradually  confined 
to  a  sx)[iall  class  technically  spoken  of  as  the  Freemen,  many  of 
whom  were  so  decayed  as  not  only  to  pay  no  rates,  but  in  some 
cases  to  be  themselves  dependent  on  the  poor  rates.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  town  and  administration  of  the  corporate  property, 
and,  before  the  Beform  Bill,  the  election  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives, had  in  some  instances  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  exdu-  v.^^^. '  v' 
sive  council,  who  had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  its 
own  numbers.  A  variety  of  circumstances  had  contributed  to  these 
changes.  Birth,  marriage,  apprenticeship,  or  membership  of  some 
guild,  originally  tests  of  residence,  had  after  a  time  acted  so  as  to 
exclude  large  numbers  of  residents  from  the  ranks  of  tiie  freemen. 
Wealth  introduced  a  division  of  classes,  and  unchecked  encroach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  had  gone  still  further  to  exclude 
many  from  their  rights.  Political  reasons  had  induced  the  Crown 
to  seek  the  support  of  the  boroughs  in  Parliament,  and,  especially  in 
the  time  of  the  TMors,  new  charters  had  been  granted  which  placed 
the  local  government  entirely  in  the  hands  of  self-elected  councils, 
much  more  easily  handled  for  political  purposes  than  widespread  con- 
stituencies. The  same  process  had  been  continued  by  the  Stuarts. 
James  II.  even  went  further,  and  his  attempt  to  nominate  corpora- 
tions of  boroughs  was  not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution. 
Though  the  project  failed,  the  close  corporation  system  was  continued 
both  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  who  found  their  political  advantage  in  it. 
This  perversion  of  municipal  arrangements  for  political  purposes  had 


\^ 
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been  attended  with  many  practical  abnaes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
corporationBy  which  had  in  their  hands  the  government  of  large  and 
important  towns,  by  no  means  represented  the  property,  intelligence^ 
or  population  of  those  towns.  Thus  in  Ipswich,  of  2000  ratepayers 
only  287  belonged  to  the  corporation.  At  Cambridge,  ont  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  only  118  were  freemen,  while  of  the  property,  which  was 
yalned  at  j£25,000,  only  j£2100  was  the  property  of  freemen.  In 
Norwich,  £25,500  was  the  value  of  the  rated  property,  £18,200  of 
this  belonged  to  those  who  were  not  freemen.  Agaia,  these  self- 
elected  governors  constantly  misappropriated  the  corporate  funds, 
which,  as  the  gross  income  of  the  corporations  was  £366,000,  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance ;  the  corporate  offices  were  filled 
by  favour,  the  charities  employed  for  the  purchase  of  votes,  and  large 
sums  spent  upon  feasting  and  other  useless  shows,  while  the  townsmen 
at  large  were  rated  for  all  local  purposes.  The  distribution  of  these  rates 
again  was  in  the  hands  of  the  same  people  who  exacted  them,  and  no 
account  of  how  they  were  employed  could  be  obtained.  To  cure  this 
general  state  of  corruption  was  the  intention  of  the  new  measure. 
The  measure  included  178  boroughs.  It  began  by  marking  out 
iiBaidpai  ^^^  boundaries,  where  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
B«fimn  BiiL  boundaries  of  the  electoral  borough.  The  object  of  the 
Sept.  7,  isas.  gj22  ^^  ^^^  ^  centralize,  but  on  the  contrary  to  im- 
prove local  administration ;  it  v/as  not  therefore  proposed  to  withdraw 
business  from  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  administration  of  charities  and  church  funds,  which  were 
respectively  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  named  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  It  was  the  nature 
of  the  corporation  itself  which  was  to  be  improved.  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  Whig  party,  the  new  governing  bodies  were 
to  be  elected  by  constituencies  of  considerable  breadth,  but  confined 
to  the  middle  classes.  A  three  years'  residence  and  payment  of  the 
poor  and  borough  rates  was  to  be  the  qualification  of  an  elector.  By 
them  the  new  governing  body,  called  the  town  council,  was  chosen, 
which  together  with  the  constituency  formed  the  corporation.  To 
committees  of  the  town  council  were  intrusted  the  admimstration  of 
the  various  branches  of  local  government  To  the  whole  body  col- 
lectively was  given  the  management  of  the  borough  funds,  the  proper 
expenditure  of  which  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  publication  of  the 
accounts,  properly  audited  by  auditors  not  tiiemselves  town  coun- 
cillors. The  Government  reserved  in  its  own  hand  the  right  of 
appointing  justices  of  the  peace  and  paid  magistrates  when  required.  . 
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Though  the  change  was  sweeping,  and  seemed  somewh&t  to  affect  the 
rights  of  pToperty,  the  abuses  were  so  glaring  that  the  Bill  easily 
passed  the  Lower  House.  In  the  Lords  several  amendments  were 
passed  against  the  Gfoyemment,  especially  one  retaining  their  old 
priyilege  to  existing  freemen,  but  somewhat  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  Tories,  the  Commons  accepted  the  amendment,  and  the  Bill 
was  passed  on  the  7th  of  September. 

So  absorbing  had  been  the  interest  of  domestic  questions  that 
foreign  affi&iis  had  been  somewhat  disregarded.  Yet  ^^^^^^ 
from  time  to  time  they  had  come  before  the  public  diviAUMyof 
attention,  and  were  in  themselves  of  considerable  im-  '■^•"**"- 
portance.  They  had  fallen  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  a  disciple  of  Canning's,  and  therefore  by  principle  an  upholder 
of  peace  and  of  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  but  inspired  also 
as  his  master  had  been  with  an  admiration  and  love  for  the  institu- 
tions of  constitutional  monarchy,  which  led  him  into  a  line  of  conduct 
which  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  with  his  professed  principles.  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  our  foreign  policy  in  his  hands  was 
the  dose  apparent  union  with  France  in  opposition  to  the  three 
Eastern  powers,  which  Palmerston  still  regarded  as  tainted  with  the 
old  principle  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  of  one  of  which,  namely 
Russia,  he  was  sensitively  mistrustful  on  all  points  connected  with 
the  policy  of  the  East  of  Europe.  The  sympathy  between  England 
and  France  was  inevitable.  In  some  sense  the  kings  of  the  two 
countries  were  both  citizen  kings,  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  England  was  the  counterpart  of  the  Revolution  of  July.  In 
both  countries  it  was  the  middle  class  which  had  just  obtained  the 
predominance.  In  both  countries  there  was  the  same  character  of 
government,  and  both  expressed  the  same  desire  for  peace.  At  the 
same  time  the  questions  which  agitated  Western  Europe  were  all  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  establishment  of  that  form  of  government 
which  both  countries  admired. 

The  influence  of  the  Revolution  of  July  had,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, spread  far  and  wide  over  Europe,  but  had  made  ^,^,,,«h^ 
itself  most  prominentiy  felt  in  Belgium,  which  had  ofPoiMid. 
broken  loose  from  its  enforced  connection  with  Holland,  ^^^ 
and  in  Poland,  which  rose  in  insurrection  to  free  itself  from  the  rule 
of  Russia.    With  Poland  England  had  littie  to  do.    In  the  existing 
state  of  circumstances,  though  the  sympathy  of  all  classes  was 
strongly  with  the  Poles,  armed  interference  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  total  subjugation  of  that  gallant 
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nation,  after  a  very  biaye  bat  ineffectual  attempt  to  withstand  the 
might  of  Biuria.  The  fall  of  Wanaw  sealed  its  &te ;  it  was  incor- 
poiatedf  contrary  to  all  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  with 
the  Russian  empire. 

But  Belgium  was  nearer  home.  Its  creation  into  a  strong  kingdom 
ForauktioB  h^  \ieiNi  the  pet  scheme  of  English  diplomatists ;  it  was 
ttf  Bcifivm.  impossible  to  leave  it  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Holland,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Eastern  powers,  or  to  be  absorbed  by  France. 
The  difficult  duty  of  the  English  minister  was  so  to  imdo  the  work 
of  his  predecessors  as  if  possible  to  prevent  a  war  whidi  would 
inevitably  have  arisen  in  either  of  the  above  cases,  and  so  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  Belgians  that  they  might  yet 
serve  in  some  degree  to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  negotiators  of  Vienna, 
as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  France.  To  -gain  these  ends  he 
induced  the  five  great  powers  to  send  representatives  to  a  Congress 
in  London.  The  first  difficulty  was  to  restrain  the  ambitions 
desires  of  France,  where  the  propagandist  and  conquering  spirit 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  been  reawakened  by  the  late  revo- 
lution. The  original  plan  of  mediation  was  rejected  by  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  who,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  Russia, 
invaded  Belgium,  and  was  only  dislodged  by  the  appearance  of  a 
French  army.  After  a  period  of  some  anxiety,  the  firmness  of 
Palmerston  was  successful  in  causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops,  and  the  rejection  of  the  crown  by  the  King's  son  the  Due 
de  Nemours.  The  immediate  danger  of  war  being  thus  averted,  the 
London  Conference  drew  up  twenty-four  articles  (Nov.  16, 1831),  on 
which,  though  they  were  not  thoroughly  acceptable  to  either  party,  it 
was  determined  to  insist.  They  specified  the  limits  of  the  new 
kingdom  more  favourably  for  Holland  than  had  been  the  case  in  the 
preceding  and  rejected  sdieme,  and  settled  the  division  of  the  public 
debt  Upon  the  understanding  that  these  arrangements  were  final. 
Prince  Leopold,  the  husband  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte,  accepted 
the  throne,  not  however,  as  Palmerston  was  careful  to  explain,  as  the 
English  candidate,  but  as  a  man  generally  acceptable  to  the  powers. 
He  shortly  rendered  his  position  more  secure  by  marrying  a  daughter 
of  the  French  King.  But  the  difficulties  did  not  end  with  his 
acceptance  of  the  throne ;  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  continued  to 
refuse  the  preferred  terms,  till  at  length  the  two  Western  powers  lost 
patience,  and  unable  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Conference,  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  laid  an  embargo 
on  the  Dutch  ships,  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  laid 
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siege  to  Antwerp  with  a  French  anny.  After  a  very  gallant  defence, 
Antwerp  yielded,  and  though  the  final  settlement  between  the 
oonntries  was  postponed  till  1839,  a  provlEdonal  armistice  was  entered 
into  which  practically  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties. 

As  important  as  Belgium  were  the  affairs  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Don  Miguel  had  pursued  his  career  of  cruelty  and  folly.  A&Jn  «f 
Acts  of  unjustifiable  violence  committed  on  the  subjects  'o^^saL 
of  France  had  compelled  the  French  Gk)yemment,  in  July  1831,  to 
send  a  squadron  to  the  Tagus  to  obtain  satisfaction,  a  measure  which 
threatened  for  an  instant  serious  consequences,  as  the  English  Goyem- 
ment  still  felt  itself  pledged  to  uphold  Portugal,  its  old  ally. 
Fortunately  Miguel  was  too  foolish  to  see  his  opportunity.  StiQ 
worse  behaviour  towards  some  English  subjects  brought  a  British 
fleet  to  Portugal  in  the  following  spring  also  to  demand  satisfaction. 
It  became  certain  that  the  two  Western  powers  would  act  in  union 
there  as  they  had  already  done  in  Bdgium.  While  continuing 
nominally  a  strict  neutrality,  all  sorts  of  volunteer  assistance  was 
allowed  to  join  Don  Pedro,  when  in  July  1832  he  landed  at  Oporto, 
again  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  young  daughter.  An  Englishman 
commanded  his  fleet,  a  Frenchman  his  army,  and  his  troops  were 
largely  composed  of  volunteers  from  botn  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  Legitimists,  with  Marshal  Bourmont  at  their  head, 
crowded  to  assist  Don  Miguel.  For  a  while  Don  Pedro's  expedition 
met  with  poor  success  ;  he  could  barely  make  good  his  position  in 
Oporto,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  next  year.  Admiral  Sartorius 
having  given  place  to  Napier,  the  tide  of  victory  changed,  Miguel's 
fleet  was  destroyed  off  St  Vincent,  and  before  the  end  of  June 
Lisbon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  adherents.  For  some  while 
longer  the  strife  was  continued ;  but  the  Whigs  could  boast  that  the 
question  was  practically  settled,  and  constitutional  government 
established,  although  the  assertion  they  made  that  they  had  held  a 
strict  neutrality,  and  without  helping  either  side  had  allowed  them  to 
fight  the  matter  out,  was  scarcely  consistent  with  truth. 

The  success  of  constitutional  principles  in  Portugal  was  speedily 
followed  by  evente  which  produced  the  same  results  in  AAdn  of 
Spain.  The  law  of  succession  in  that  country  had  been  **'**^ 
again  and  again  changed;  the  liberal  constitution  of  1812  had 
excluded  females ;  Ferdinand  in  1830  had  again  admitted  them  to 
the  succession,  but,  frightened  by  a  dangerous  illness,  and  imder 
pressure  from  the  priests,  he  subsequentiy  withdrew  this  decree,  thus 
leaving  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  an  extreme  absolutist,  heir  to  the 
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throne.  The  return  of  health  brought  him  tinder  other  influencee. 
He  had  married  a  young  Neapolitan  Princess,  Christina,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughten,  and  through  her  influence  he  was  induced,  in 
1832,  to  re-establish  the  old  law,  settling  the  crown  on  his  daughter 
7  Isabella.  In  September  1832^e  died,  and  when  Isabella  was  pro- 
'  claimed  Queen  and  Christina  Begent,  Carlos  met  with  considerable 
sympathy,  especially  among  the  clergy,  the  peasantry  and  the  old 
nobility,  as  tiiey  considered  him  tricked  out  of  his  inheritance  by 
Christina's  influence.  But  Christina  had  sense  enough  to  throw  her- 
self heartily  upon  the  side  of  the  Liberal  government,  and  rallied 
round  her  all  the  Mends  of  constitutionalism  in  Spain  and  elsewhere. 
Thus  there  were  in  each  of  the  neighbouring  countries  of  the  Penin- 
sula a  young  Queen  representing  constitutional  principles,  opposed 
to  an  imcle  with  absolutist  views  claiming  the  throne.  The  Queen 
was  successful  in  Spain  ;  the  Cortes  was  summoned  under  a  Liberal 
minister,  and  Don  Carlos  was  driven  from  the  countiy.  The 
similarity  of  their  positions  made  the  cause  of  the  two  Princes  one, 
and  Carlos  betook  himself  to  Don  Miguel,  who  was  still  after  his 
expulsion  from  Lisbon  lying  at  Santarem.  Lord  Palmerston  saw  in 
this  position  of  affairs  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  his  great  object, 
of  supporting  constitutionalism  and  aiming  a  blow  against  the 
absolute  powers  of  the  East  He  arranged,  early  in  the  year  1834,  a 
Quadruple  Alliance,  primarily  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  expelling  the  claimants  to  both  countries  from  the  Penin- 
sula, a  movement  which  was  to  be  supported  in  case  of  necessity  by 
a  French  army  and  an  English  fleet. 

Thus,  as  in  the  affidrs  of  Belgium,  France  and  England  had  been 
BiaQudrmiito  suc<^66sful  in  thwarting  the  Eastern  powers  andestab* 
AiUAMt.  lishing  a  constitutional  power,  so  now  again  they  had 

^''^  induced  Spain  and  Portugal  to  add  their  weight  to  the 

constitutional  cause.  '^  I  reckon  this  to  be  a  great  stroke,"  said  Pal- 
merston; ''  in  the  first  place  it  will  settle  Portugal,  and  go  some  way 
to  settle  Spain  also,  but  what  is  of  more  permanent  and  essential  im- 
portance, it  establishes  a  quadruple  alliance  between  the  States  of  the 
West,  which  will  serve  as  a  powerful  counterpoise  to  the  Holy  Alliance 
of  the  East."  The  treaty  did  in  &ct  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
opposition  of  Don  MigueL  A  Spanish  army  marched  to  attack  him 
on  the  rear,  and  he  surrendered,  and  promised  to  leave  the  Peninsula. 
In  the  afliairs  of  Spain  the  treaty  was  not  so  effectual.  Don  Carlos 
escaped  in  an  English  ship,  to  return  subsequently  and  carry  on  a 
civil  war,  which  lasted  till  1840.    During  that  period  the  I^lish, 
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though  still  preserving  external  neutrality,  allowed  an  English  legion, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Queen,  whose  final  triumph  he  materially  assisted  in  gaining. 
The  whole  fruit  of  the  Whig  foreign  policy,  and  of  the  friendship 
with  France,  which  the  similarity  of  feeling  in  the  two  countries  had 
engendered,  was  to  consolidate  for  the  time  the  West  of  Europe  upon 
constitutional  principles,  in  well-defined  opposition  to  the  East  But 
this  had  not  been  done  without  the  exertion  of  an  amount  of  in- 
fluence, and  an  indirect  employment  of  physical  force,  which  could 
scarcely  be  honestly  veiled  under  the  name  of  neutrality  ;  nor  had 
the  joint  influence  of  the  two  coiAitries  been  sufficient  to  check  the 
growth  of  Russia  in  the  East  Mahomet  Ali,  the  Pasha  ^^^^^^ 
of  Egypt,  had  formed  the  idea  of  creating  an  Arabian  againat  avaiua 
monarchy  from  portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  His  ********* 
adopted  son  and  heir,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  overran  the  whole  of  Syria, 
and,  in  1832,  seemed  on  the  highroad  to  Constantinople.  In  its 
extremity  the  Porte  applied  to  Russia  for  assistance,  and  although 
the  French  ambassador  coMrived  a  temporary  arrangement  with  the 
Pasha  which  postponed  for  a  time  the  interference  of  the  Russians, 
the  further  advance  of  Ibrahim  compelled  a  renewed  demand  for 
help,  and  finally,  on  July  8|  1833,  most  of  the  demands  of  Mahomet 
Ali  were  granted,  and  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelesi  ft«atyof 
was  signed  with  Russia,  which  opened  the  Boetphorus  to  ^'*'*^  tttied. 
the  Russians,  and  closed  the  Dardanelles  to  the  ships  of  war  of 
other  nations ;  the  protests  of.  England  and  France  remained  en- 
tirely unheeded. 

Palmerston's  dislike  to  the  advance  of  Russia  in  the  East  rested 
not  only  on  his  general  antipathy  to  the  prince,  whom  ^^^^^^ 
he  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  absolutist  party,  but  ofasun 
arose  from  the  feeling  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure.  ^  ''^^^* 
our  road  to  India,  which  has  been  the  chief  spring  of  the  policy  of 
England  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  indeed,  that  nothing  should 
interfere  with  our  Indian  possessions,  became  yearly  more  important. 
Uninfluenced  in  its  general  course  by  the  changes  of  parties,  the 
Indian  Empire  had  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  last  thirty 
years.      Though  Wellesley's  view   stated   broadly,  that  England 
must   be   the  one  great  power  of  India,  was  not  accepted    by 
several  of  his  successors,  without  wish  of  their  own  they  had 
been  compelled  to  act  much  as  he  would  have  acted,  constantly 
to  increase  the  English  dominions,  and  to  complete  the  system  of 
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•abddiary  tnatieB  with  thow  powen  which  were  BtUl  allowed  a 
•epaiate  ezutenee. 

Lord  Comwallii^  second  tennie  of  office,  inteirapted  by  his  speedy 
fl^—^M,  death,  was  too  brief  to  allow  him  to  reyene  hia  pr&- 
^^Sr^^  decesBor's  policy,  as  seems  to  have  been  his  intention. 
Nor  was  the  government  of  Sir  Qeoige  Barlow,  one  of 
the  CLTil  servants  of  the  Coihpany,  who  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  the  financial  business  of  his  office,  of  sufficient  length 
iflr«  MiBto.  to  produce  much  effect  But  during  the  rule  of  Lord 
SMT— isu*  Minto,  sent  out  to  replace  him  by  the  Grenville  admin- 
istration in  1807,  some  events  of  importance  took  place.  Of  these 
the  most  important  were  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  and  French 
possessions  in  the  East,  the  check  which  was  given  to  the  rising 
Adngdom  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjaub,  and  the  strange  incident  of  a 
mutiny  of  the  English  officers  in  Madras.  In  July  1810  the  Island 
Oftpfentof  ^^  Bourbon  was  taken  with  little  loss,  and  in  the 
Batovtoaad  following  November,  General  Abercrombie,  with  an 
expedition  consisting  of  troops  firom  Bengal  and  Madras, 
attacked  the  Icde  of  France ;  within  three  days  of  his  reaching  the 
island  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  opposition,  the  island  was 
surrendered,  and  the  last  remnant  of  French  power  in  the  East 
disappeared.  In  February  of  the  same  year  the  possessions  of 
Holland,  then  forming  a  part  of  the  French  Empire,  were  also 
attacked,  and  in  1811  a  considerable  army  was  landed  in  Java. 
Batavia  at  once  surrendered,  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  severe  battle 
with  the  Dutch  General  Jansens,  and  the  loss  of  about  a  thousand 
men,  that  the  island  was  subdued;  it  was  intrusted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Baffles,  afterirards  Sir  Stamford,  and  was  much  im- 
proved under  his  hands,  but  at  the  Peace  of  Vienna  it  was  restored 
with  most  other  colonial  conquests^  It  has  been  believed  that  its 
value  and  wealth  were  not  thoroughly  known  or  appreciated  by  the 
ministry  at  the  time.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  European  war 
also  which  brought  Lord  Minto's  government  into  contact  with 
powers  on  the  north-east  of  India.  A  French  embassy  to  Persia, 
cb«ekof  really  directed  against  the  Bussians,  was  thought  to 

*^  "''^^  have  reference  to  an  intended  attack  upon  India,  which 

was  known  to  have  been  at  an  earlier  time  a  &vourite  project  of 
Napoleon's.  It  became  therefore  necessary  for  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Affghans  and  the 
Sikhs.  This  latter  race,  originally  organized  in  a  sort  of  confede- 
racy, had  been  gradually  brought  under  the  subjection  of  one 
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fiunily,  the  lepresentatiye  of  which  was  now  Bunjeet  Singh.  In 
their  diead  of  the  Trench,  the  English  were  for  a  while  blind  to 
his  encroachments  even  on  the  east  of  the  Sntlej,  but  as  events  in 
Europe  showed  that  Napoleon's  Eastern  dreams  were  for  the  present 
oyer,  a  firmer  tone  was  adopted,  and  in  1809  the  appearance  of 
English  troops  proved  to  Bnnjeet  that  his  hopes  of  further  conquest 
were  futile,  and  he  consented  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
friendship.  The  mutiny  at  Madras  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  CUve  had  suppressed  in  the  Bengal  army.  The  withdrawal  of 
an  allowance  known  as  the  tent  contract  was  the  imme-  x«tiBy  at 
diate  cause  of  the  disaffection,  but  there  had  been  for  ><»<>'»>• 
some  time  discontent  among  the  officers,  unfortunately  supported  by 
some  whose  age  and  position  gave  them  influence  over  their  juniors. 
General  Macdowell,  having  been  refused  a  seat  in  the  Council,  had 
thrown  up  his  command,  and  was  returning  to  England  in  disgust. 
He  entered  into  an  unseemly  quarrel  with  the  Quartermaster-General, 
Colonel  Munro,  and  published  a  general  order  declaring  that  had  he 
remained  la  India  he  would  have  brought  him  to  a  court-martial. 
The  Government,  in  great  anger,  suspended  those  officers  who  had 
assisted  in  publishing  the  geneml  order,  and  finding  them  largely 
supported  by  their  fellow-officers,  proceeded  to  remove  a  considerable 
number  from  their  command.  This  was  followed  by  an  open  mutiny 
which  broke  out  in  Hyderabad,  Seringapatam,  and  elsewhere.  At 
Seringapatam  the  mutineers  were  suppressed  by  force  of  arms,  else- 
where they  came  to  their  senses,  and  accepted  the  conditions  imposed 
on  them  by  Lord  Minto,  who  had  come  to  Madras  to  attempt  to  meet 
the  difficulty.  Lord  Minto  returned  to  England  in  1813,  after  an 
honourable  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

It  was  during  Lord  Moira's  administration  that  the  work  of 
Wellesley  was  completed  and  the  position  of-  England  ^ 
rendered  absolutely  paramount  in  India.     His  first  ofEMtiagi. 
difficulties  were  with  Nepaul,  where  the  Goorkhas  had  "^•-■^•*'- 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  power  of  some  importance,  and  had  not 
refrained  from  attacking  English  territory.    The  war  warwifii 
was  a  severe  one ;  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  Eng-  '^•v^ 
lish  troops  were  defeated  or  foiled  by  the  strong  fortifications  of  their 
opponents.    But  after  two  campaigns,  in  1816,  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
succeeded  in  securing  the  hill-fortresses  and  compelling  the  Goorkha 
chief  to  come  to  terms.    The  Nepaulese  surrendered  to  the  English 
a  portion  of  the  Terrai,  a  territory  lying  to  the  south  of  their  country, 
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remstated  a  considerable  number  of  the  email  princes  they  bad 
lately  dispoeseflsed,  and  received  an  Engliwh  resident  at  Gatmandoo, 
their  capital.  It  was  at  the  dose  of  this  war  that  Lord  Moiia  re- 
oeiyed  his  marqnisate.  Bat  erentSy  to  which  Lord  Hastings  owes  his 
chief  celebrity,  arose  in  a  more  important  quarter.  The  centre  of  India 
was  occapied  by  the  great  princes  of  the  Mahratta  nation,  who, 
though  subdued  by  Lord  Wellesley,  were  uneasy  under  their  altered 
drciumstances,  and  were  dreaming  of  the  restoration  of  their  national 
greatness.  Their  nominal  head  was  the  Peishwa  resident  at  Poonah, 
and  now  placed  under  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  English.  These 
princes  kept  up  communications  among  themselves.  Agents  firom 
Poonah  were  at  all  their  courts,  and  some  of  them  certainly  engaged 
in  intrigues  both  with  the  Nepaulese  and  Bunjeet  Singh, 
tiM  ?iBAuiM  the  late  enemies  of  the  English.  Besides  these  covert 
Md  WfthnttM  j^^  dangerous  enemies,  there  ezisted  a  body  of  fi»e- 
booters  called  the  Pindarics.  Becruited  from  all  nations  and  all 
religions,  their  hordes  found  employment  sometimes  with  the  armies 
of  ti^e  native  princes  at  war  with  each  other,  sometimes  in  predatory 
excursions  of  their  own.  The  reward  for  which  they  served  was 
nearly  always  the  right  to  rob.  Their  expeditions  were  of  the  most 
destructive  character ;  all  mounted  and  lightly  armed,  they  crossed 
the  country  in  marches  of  from  forty  to  fifty  nules  a  day,  fell  upon  the 
devoted  district,  and  carried  off  everything  moveable  in  it,  frequently 
burning  what  they  could  not  carry  away,  and  having  recourse  to  the 
cruellest  tortures  to  wring  from  the  wretched  inhabitants  a  know- 
ledge of  their  hidden  treasure.  They  had  found  their  chief  support 
among  the  Mahrattas,  and  had  established  themselves  in  the  country 
between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Vindhya  hills.  Till  1815  they  had 
refrained  from  attacking  the  English,  but  during  the  Nepaulese  war 
they  had  crossed  the  river  into  the  Deccan,  and  had  ravi^ed  the 
territory  of  our  ally  the  Nizam ;  and  the  year  after  they  had  even 
passed  the  British  frontiers  and  plundered  more  than  three  hundred 
villages.  Lord  Hastings  determined  to  put  an  end  to  these  robbers, 
supported  as  he  believed  that  they  were  by  the  Mahratta  confedera- 
tion, before  he  dismissed  the  army  collected  for  the  war  of  NepauL 
He  applied  for  leave  to  act  on  a  great  scale,  and,  having  received  it, 
brought  into  the  field  large  armies  from  all  the  Presidencies,  and  pre- 
pared for  war  on  such  a  scale  as  rendered  it  plain  that  he  intended  to 
make  a  final  settlement  of  Central  India.  It  was  the  complicity  of 
the  Mahrattas  with  the  Pindarics  which  rendered  his  work  difficult. 
The  Peishwa  had  already  shown  his  intentions.     His  favourite, 
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Trimbucjee,  had  procnied  the  murder  of  the  ^ent  of  the  Guicowar, 
who,  in  imion  with  the  English,  was  negotiatmg  for  a  new  lease  of  the 
Peishwa's  property  in  Qnjerat.    The  mnrderer  was  screened,  and  signs 
were  everywhere  visible  that  the  Peishwa  was  meditating  treachery. 
Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  English  resident,  he  surrendered 
Trimbucjee ;  "but  on  the  escape  of  his  favourite  he  again  gave  him 
refage,  and  eluded  the  English  demands.     At  length,  yielding  to 
the  strong  measures  taken  by  them,  he  apparently  gave  up  the  point, 
and  in  June  1817  entered  into  a  new  treaty  considerably  more 
stringent  than  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  and  designed  to  destroy  the 
Peishwa's  nominal  superiority  over  the   Mahratta   confederation, 
which  was  the  source  of  so  much  danger.    The  effect  of  the  treaty 
was  very  temporary.    The  Peishwa  continued  his  measures  against 
the  English,  attacked  and  burnt  the  British  residency,  was  defeated 
after  a  severe  battle  and  fled,  intending  to  make  common  cause  with 
his  compatriots.     Meanwhile  events  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
had  been  taking  place  at  the  courts  of  the  other  Mahratta  chiefs.    It 
was  thought  necessary  not  only  to  separate  them  from  the  Pindaries, 
but  to  oblige  them  to  join  in  the  suppression  of  those  freebooters. 
In  November  Sindia  was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  to  that  effect, 
containing  a  most  important  clause,  as  it  allowed  the  English  to  make 
separate  treaties,  which  had  hitherto  been  forbidden,  with  those 
chiefs,  especially  the  Eajputs,  who  were  dependent  upon  Sindia. 
The  unity  of  his  kingdom  was  thus  broken  up.    A  treaty  of  a  similar 
character  was  concluded  with  Ameer  K[han,  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  freebooters  in  dose  connection  with  Holkar,  though  at  the 
time  resident  at  Jeypoor.    With  the  other  two  great  chiefs,  the  Rajah 
of  Nagpoor  and  Holkar,  more  violent  measures  were  found  necessary. 
Appa  Sahib,  the  uncle  of  the  late  prince,  had  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Nagpoor,  and  had  pretended  a  close  friendship  with  Eng- 
land.   But  the  same  national  aspirations  as  had  moved  the  Peishwa 
acted  upon  him  too.    As  the  Peishwa  was  the  nominal  viceroy  of  the 
Mahrattas,  so  was  he  their  nominal  commander-in-chief.    He  repeated 
the  treachery  at  Poonah,  and  attacked  the  British  residency ;  and  as 
his  army  was  strong,  and  consisted  largely  of  Arabs,  he  was  only  de- 
feated after  a  battle  of  eighteen  hours'  duration.    By  December,  how- 
ever he  was  thoroughly  conquered,  and  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
English;  Nagpoor  had  been  evacuated,  and  the  Arabs  dismissed. 
Just  about  the  same  time  the  forces  of  Holkar  had  been  also  defeated 
at  Mahidpoor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oojein.    On  the  insanity  of 
Holkar  himself,  his  power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  young 
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wife,  Toolaee-fihye,  as  regent  foi  the  yomig  prince;  but  ahe  was 
miBtTasted  by  the  war  party,  seized,  and  put  to  death.  The  chie& 
then  plunged  into  war,  but  were  thoroughly  defeated  by  Hialop^s 
forces,  and  the  young  Holkar  waa  compelled  to  enter  into  a  treaty, 
which,  among  other  things,  bound  him  to  perpetual  peace,  and 
established  the  Company  as  the  arbitrator  in  all  his  quarrels.  As  in 
the  case  of  Sindia,  the  Bajput  princes  subject  to  his  dominion  were 
allowed  to  contract  separate  treaties  with  the  English,  and  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity.  Thus  the  great  confederation  was  defeated  in 
detail,  and  the  Peiahwa  alone,  afugitire  from  his  capital,  was  capable 
of  making  resistance.  It  was  found  nearly  impossible  to  come  up  with 
him ;  though  combats  were  occasionally  fought,  no  general  battle 
resulted.  But  a  new  plan  was  devised  which  before  long  completed 
his  destruction.  The  strongholds  of  his  country  were  one  by  one  re- 
duced; and  among  others,  in  February,  Satara,  the  residence  of  the 
descendants  of  Sevaji,  whose  nominal  minister  the  Peishwa  was. 
The  authority  of  this  prince  was  re-estabILBhed,'and  the  Peishwa  was 
deposed,  and  thus  the  national  character  of  his  resistance  destroyed. 
Soon  after,  also  (Feb.  19, 1818),  he  was  forced  to  battle  at  Ashtee, 
near  Bunderpoor,  and  there  thoroughly  beaten.  His  power  of  resis* 
tance  was  now  at  an  end,  his  fortresses  had  Mien  one  by  one ;  his 
motley  army,  consisting  largely  of  Pindarics,  was  broken  up^  and  in 
June,  finding  himself  surrounded,  he  surrendered  to  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm. He  accepted  an  allowance  of  £80,000  a  year,  with  leave  to 
withdraw  and  reside  at  Benares,  where  he  remained  quietly  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  refused  even  to  the  last  to  surrender 
Trimbucjee,  who  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  captured,  and  kept 
a  prisoner  till  his  death.  The  destruction  of  the  Mahratta  power  had 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  Pindaries.  Wherever  they  had 
been  met  with  they  had  been  beaten.  By  the  end  of  February  all 
their  leaders  had  surrendered,  and  such  remnants  of  them  as  were 
left  had  been  removed  to  Gk)ruckpoor,  where  they  settled  quietly 
down.  There  was  one  exception;  their  great  chief,  Chetoo,  was  still 
at  large,  and  when  Appa  SaJiib  of  Nagpoor,  continuing  his  treachery 
affcer  the  treaty,  and  still  holding  communication  with  the  Peishwa, 
was  dethroned,  the  two  chiefs  took  refuge  in  the  Mahadeo  hills  on  the 
south  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  there  assembled  a  mixed  army  of 
Mahrattas,  Arabs,  and  Pindaries,  to  the  number  of  about  20,000. 
The  destruction  of  these  troops  dosed  the  war.  The  English  forces 
were  concentrated  for  a  great  attack;  seeing  the  hopelessness  of 
resistance,  the  leaders  fied,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Aseerghur, 
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which  belQnged  to  Sindia,  with  whom  no  doubt  Appa  had  still 
relationB.  The  fortress  could  not  long  shelter  him.  Sindia,  in  fear, 
refased  to  receive  him ;  he  fled  to  Bunjeet  Singh,  and  was  finally 
allowed. to  return  and  live  peaceably  in  Judpore.  Chetoo,  deprived 
of  most  of  his  followers,  also  took  flight ;  he  attempted  to  retire  into 
the  Malwa,  but  during  his  retreat  sought  refuge  in  a  thicket,  and  was 
there  devoured  by  a  tiger.  As  a  punishment  for  having  received  the 
fugitives,  Aseerghur  was  besieged  and  taken,  and  as  clear  proofs  were 
found  in  it  of  Sindia's  treachery,  it  was  retained.  This  was  the  last 
act  of  the  war.  At  its  conclusion  the  whole  dominions  of  the 
Peishwa,  with  the  exception  of  a  district  given  to  the  Eajah  of  Satara, 
and  all  Appa  SahiVs  dominions  in  Berar,  passed  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  All  the  Bajput  rajahs  had  placed  themselves 
under  British  protection,  and  Sindia  was  the  only  prince  with  whom 
there  had  not  been  concluded  a  satisfactory  subsidiary  treaty.  Lord 
Hastings  had  thus  the  merit  of  thoroughly  completing  the  great  plans 
kA  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley. 

When  Hastings  left  his  office,  which  he  had  held  for  nine  years,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Amherst,  who  reached  Calcutta  ^o^^  Amiient 
in  August  1823,  and  held  the  Qovemor-generalship  till  "»-i»m. 
1828.  During  that  period  the  dominions  of  England  received  a  still 
farther  accession,  and  the  difficulty  of  putting  a  stop  to  a  course  of 
conquest  once  begun  was  shown.  At  the  same  time  that  Olive  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  English  Empire,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Alompra  had  established  a  great  empire  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ganges.  He  had  succeeded  in  bringing  into  one  the  kingdoms  of 
Siam,  Pegu,  Ava,  and  Aracan.  By  degrees  the  two  empires  of 
Burmah  and  of  India  had  become  conterminous.  The  Burmese  had 
been  rendered  so  confident  by  their  successes  that  they  had  demanded 
of  Lord  Hastings  the  surrender  of  Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  other  places, 
as  having  been  originally  dependencies  of  Aracan ;  their  demand  had 
of  course  been  absolutely  disregarded,  but  they  were  now  proceeding 
to  conquer  Cashar,  a  district  in  North-Eastem  Bengal,  the  rajah  of 
which  applied  for  help  to  the  English.  A  further  act  of  encroach- 
ment on  their  part  brought  on  a  war;  they  seized,  on  the  coast  of 
Chittagong,  a  little  island  in  the  possession  of  a  small  British  outpost. 
No  satisfaction  could  be  obtained,  and  in  March  1824  war  became 
inevitable,  much  against  the  will,  and  somewhat  to  the  surprise,  of 
Lord  Amherst,  who  had  intended  to  be  peaceful  The  me  BwmMo 
attack  of  the  English  was  made  upon  Bangoon  at  the  ^*'* 
mouth  of  the  Irawaddi.    It  was  easily  occupied,  but  the  Burmese 
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weie  a  warlike  race,  and  being  strengthened  in  their  wish  for  re- 
sistance by  successes  on  the  Bengal  frontier  refused  to  come  to 
terms.  Again  and  again  the  great  pagoda  of  Bangoon,  which  had 
become  the  English  citadel,  was  assaulted.  In  December  a  final 
unsuccessful  attack  was  made  under  the  command  of  Maha  Bun- 
doola,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  north.  From  May  to 
February  the  fighting  about  Bangoon  had  continued,  the  chief 
difficulty  met  with  being  the  skill  of  the  enemy  in  the  defence 
of  stockades.  Then,  at  last,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  found  it 
possible  to  advance  up  the  Irawaddi  towards  Prome.  In  April  he 
reached  that  place  and  found  it  deserted.  There  the  English  re- 
mained during  the  rainy  season.  In  November  hostilities  were 
renewed,  and  the  English  gradually  forced  their  way  up  to  within 
forty-five  miles  of  Ava,  the  capital  There  at  lengtii,  in  February 
1826,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  Burmese  ceded  Assam, 
Aracan,  and  the  country  south  of  Martiban  along  the  coast.  They 
also  gave  up  their  claims  upon  the  English  provinces,  j^aid  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  established  friendly  relations  between  the  courts, 
to  be  kept  up  by  an  interchange  of  ambassadors. 

The  occupation  of  England  in  a  foreign  war  had  given  rise  to 
hopes  among  the  princes  of  India  that  an  opportunity  had  come 
for  reasserting  their  freedom.  But  all  such  thoughts  were  dashed 
Oftptan  0f  to  the  ground  by  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
Binurtpore.  fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  hitherto  considered  impregnable. 
At  the  beginning  of  1825  a  disputed  succession  had  occurred 
The  expelled  Prince  was  under  British  protection;  it  remained 
to  be  seen  how  far  it  now  availed  him.  Lord  Amherst  was  at 
first  inclined  to  non-intervention,  but  the  army  was  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Combermere,  an  old  Peninsula  officer,  not  likely  to  shrink 
before  difficulties.  He  at  once  undertook  to  reduce  the  stronghold. 
Having  demanded  the  dismissal  of  women  and  children,  which  was 
refused,  he  proceeded  to  bombard  the  town.  After  two  months  of 
siege,  the  assault  was  given,  and  in  two  hours  the  town  was  secured ; 
the  fortress  was  then  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  rightful  prince 
reinstated,  and  the  great  movement  against  the  Engli^  which  had 
been  dreaded  by  many  thinking  men  in  India  thus  at  once  checked. , 
The  Indian  Empire  had  now  reached  the  limits  which  were  not 
increased  for  many  years.  The  subsequent  conquests  of  the  Punjaub 
and  Sinde  have  set  a  natural  and  geographical  boundary  to  it,  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  those  wars  of  con- 
quest, which  were  really  wars  of  defence,  to  which  it  owes  its  present 
gigantic  dimensions. 
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979;  dies,  980;  her  peaceful  influence, 
981;  effect  ofherCburch  appointments, 
1016 

(Caroline,  of  Denmark,  1064 

Caroline,  of  Brunswick,  marries  George 
IV.,  1182 ;  George  desires  her  divorce, 
1365;  her  trial.  1866, 1367 ;  dies,  1368 

Carteret,  character,  966,  988;  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  967 ;  joins  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  978 ;  Secretary  of  State,  987 ; 
dismissed,  988;  his  German  politics,  994  ,- 


h!8fs]l,M6;  made  Lord  Granville,  1000; 
Atvourite  of  Geozge  IL»  1000 ;  Csils  to 
form  a  ministry,  1010 

C^taftos,  defeated,  1296 

CasUereagh,  in  Ireland,  1217,  1229;  re- 
mains in  office,  1246;  Secretary  for  War, 
1274 ;  neglects  the  Peninsula  War,  1294 ; 
accused  of  bribery,  1299 ;  quarrelfi  with 
Canning,  1322;  resigns,  1323;  Foreign 
Secretsjfy,  1326;  at  Vienna,  1336;  re- 
turns, 1339 ;  his  death,  1369 ;  his  foreign 
policy,  1370,  1371;  its  weakness,  1373; 
bis  financial  measures,  1377 ;  supported 
Catholic  emancipation,  1389 

Ottherine  of  Russia,  her  conduct  to  Po- 
land, 1066;  forms  an  armed  neutrality, 
1096 ;  her  ambition,  1148;  her  success, 
1149 

Catholic  claims,  reftised  by  Walpole,  086 ; 
some  penal  laws  rei)ealed,  1087;  Gheorge 
III.  opposes,  1087;  agitation  against, 
1092-1094 ;  refused,  1272-1274, 1360, 1868, 
1391;  importance  of,  1387,  1389;  the 
Bmancipation  Bill  passed,  1408 

Catinat,  at  Marsiglia,  841 ;  in  Alsace,  870 

Cavendish,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1106 

Charlemont,  firiend  oH  Grattan,  1105 

CharIeBlidward,bom,964;  oorre^ondenoe 
with  Walpole,  984;  goes  to  Scotland, 
999;  his  reception,  1000;  InEdinbursh, 
1001 ;  marches  into  England,  1008;  his 
character,  1004;  at  Culloden,  1007;  his 
escape,  1008;  supposed  intrigue  with 
IMerlck  IL,  1020 

C!harles  XII.,  his  victories,  896,  896;  fa- 
vours the  Stuarts,  941 ;  danger  to  Eng- 
land from,  942,  943;  negotiations  with 
Alberoni,  944;  effect  of  his  death,  945 
946 

Charles  IL  of  Spain,  probable  effect  of  his 
death,  869.  862;  his  first  will,  864 ;  his 
second  will,  869 ;  dies,  870 

Charles  III.,  Etng  of  Spain,  1088 

Charles  IV.,  his  weakness,  1286;  abdi- 
cates, 1287 

CSharles  VI.,  his  claim  to  Spain,  868,  869; 
declared  King,  in  Spain,  889, 890,  in  the 
Netherlands,  898 ;  Louis  offers  to  recog^ 
nise  him,  894 ;  supported  by  the  Cata- 
lonians,  896;  occupies  Madrid,  916; 
leaves  his  army,  916;  becomes  Emi>eror, 
921 ;  jealous  of  the  new  Goman  king- 
doms, 941 ;  joins  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
946 ;  desires  the  guarantee  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  969,  970,  971 ;  agrees  to 
suspend  the  Ostend  Company,  962;  de* 
serfis  his  Spanish  allies,  070  ;  dies,  084 

Charles  Alb^  candidate  for  the  emidie^ 
989 ;  elected  as  Charles  VII.,  990 ;  con- 
cludes peace,  Bavaria  restored  to  hLm, 
994 ;  dies,  996 

Charles  of  Lorraine,  victorious  over  the 
French,  994 

Charles,  Archduke,  at  Stockach,  1222 ;  in 
Italy,  1264 ;  his  proclamation,  1800 ;  at 
Aspem,  1300;  at  Wagram,  1801- 
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Charles  Z.,  his  yiewi,  1418 ;  his  ipeecli, 
1414:  deposed,  1416 

Charloue,  Princess,  bom,  1182;  dies,  1857 

Chamock,  his  conspiracy,  847;  his  trial 
and  ezecntion,  856 

Charrette,  makes  peace,  1175;  8hot»  1177 

Chatham.    [See  ntt] 

Chatham  (son  of  the  aboye),  proposed  as 
Premier,  124U);  his  volunteer  nTiews, 
1248;  in  the  ministry,  1274;  has  com- 
mand  of  the  Walcheren  expedition.  1802 

Chauvelin.  his  diplomacy,  1168;  dismissed, 
1165;  his  false  information,  1166 

Chesterfield,  dismissed,  975  :  joins  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  978 ;  exduded  from  the 
ministry,  987;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 996;  disliked  by  George  n.,  997; 
Secretary  of  State,  1010;  reforms  the 
Calendar,  1014 

Cheyte  Singh,  robbed  lyy  Hastings,  1128, 
1140 

Child,  Sir  Joslah,  manager  of  the  East 
Inma  Company,  860 

Choisenl,  his  vigorous  role,  1081 ;  desires 
peace,  1037 :  his  ofTers,  1038 ;  prepares 
for  war,  1058 ;  his  diplomacy,  1062;  effect 
ofhisfUl,  1165,1166 

Ghonda  Sahib,  claims  the  Camatic,  1117 ; 
killed,  1118 

Church,  discontented  with  the  Bevolutlon, 
807 ;  settlement  of.  810;  the  Nonjurors, 
811 ;  favoured  by  Tories  and  by  Queen 
Anne,  905,  911 ;  Occasional  Conformity 
Bill,  906,  907,  947;  the  Schism  Act 
repealed,  947 ;  favoured  by  Queen  Caro- 
line, 967;  decay  of,  1015, 1016:  Influence 
of  the  Methodists  on,  1017;  ihe  Tracta- 
rians,  1461 

Churchill.    [See  Marlborough.] 

Civil  List,  of  William  in.,  810,  826;  of 
Anne,  876;  of  George  I.,  930;  of 
George  II.,  966,  967,  1018 ;  of  George 
III.,  1082;  of  George  IV.,  1182;  extra- 
vagance ol  1849, 1858 

Claim  of  Bight,  818 

Clairfait,  defeated,  1171 

Clare.    [See  Fitmlbbon.] 

Clarence.    [See  William.] 

Clarendon,  engaged  in  a  Jacoblfe  plot,  825 

Clark,  corresponds  with  Tone,  1190 

darkson,  his  evidence  on  the  slave  trade, 
1271 

Clause!,  succeeds  Marmont,  1317 ;  his  skill, 
1318 

daverhouse,  agent  of  James  11^  818 ;  Eail 
of  Dundee,  escapes  fr^m  Edinburgh, 
818 ;  reaches  Inverness,  819 ;  makes  use 
of  Highland  quarrels,  820 ;  killed  at  Ell- 
liecrankie,  821 

Clermont,  his  character,  1027 

Clinton,  reinforces  Gsge,  1078 ;  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  1074 ;  at  New  York,  1081 ;  succeeds 
Howe,  1088 ;  captures  Charleston,  1095 ; 
at  New  York,  1096;  negotiates  with 
Arnold,  1097 ;  at  New  Toric,  1101 ;  fails 
to  rescue  Torktown,  1102 

Clive,  in  India,  1019,  1026 ;  defeats  Du- 
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pleix,  1117 ;  Governor  of  Madras,  1118 ; 
regains  Calcutta,  1118;  his  forgery,  1119; 
disputes  in  the  Council,  1121;  expels 
Meer  Cossim,  1123;  dies,  1124 

Club,  in  Scotland,  origin  of,  819 ;  Joins  the 
JacoMtes,  880 

Clagny,  Prench  Minister,  1152 

Cobbett»  influence  of  his  writings,  1852 . 
his  speeches,  1421 

Cobham,  deinived  of  his  army  commission, 
975 ;  Joins  the  Prince  of  wales,  978 

Coburg,  in  Flanders,  1171 

Cockbum,  in  America,  1327 

Codrington,  at  Navarino,  1399, 1400 

Cohom,  engineer,  838;  at  the  siege  of 
Namur,  847 

Collinffwood,  at  Trafalgar,  1265;  at  the 
Dardanelles,  1281 

CoUot  d'Herbois,  his  cruelty,  1169 

Commerce,  injured  by  French  privateers, 
838;  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  841 ;  the 
East  India  trade,  860-862;  the  Darien 
scheme.  865-867 ;  commercial  advantages 
at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  919,  921 ;  regu- 
hition  of  the  Scotch  trade,  927;  the 
South  Sea  scheme,  949-953 ;  commercial 
treatywith  Spain,  958, 1011;  theOstend 
Company,  959, 961, 962,  971 ;  prevalence 
of  smuj^ling,  97^  981:  rapid  increase 
of,  1018,  1014;  restrictions  on  colonial 
trade,  1046, 1047, 1051, 1052. 1069, 1070 ; 
Pitt's  Irish  Commercial  Bill,  1136 ;  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments,  1193;  Conti- 
nental System,  1277-1279 ;  draression  of 
commerce,  1382, 1350, 1351;  Huskisson's 
improvements,  1379-1381 ;  commercial 
distress,  1888-1386;  the  West  India 
trade,  1448 

Compton,  Sir  Spencer,  made  President  of 
the  Council,  966 ;  made  Lord  Wilming- 
ton, 966;  supports  Walpole,  988;  Pre- 
mier, 987 ;  dies,  988 

Conflans,  at  Brest,  1028 ;  at  Qufberon,  1029 

Conwas^  Secretarv  of  State.  1050;  his 
speech,  1051 ;  deprived  of  army  com- 
mission, 1052;  remains  in  office,  1058; 
in  Parliament  1104;  in  the  ministry, 
1105 

Cook,  director  of  the  East  India  Company, 
846 ;  his  accounts,  861 

Coote,  defeats  Lally,  1120 ;  in  Mahratta 
war,  1127 ;  at  Madras,  1128 

Cope,  marches  against  Charles  Edward, 
1001 :  at  Prestonpans,  1002 

Cormatin,  Chonan  leader,  1174 

Comwallis,  in  Carolina,  1096, 1098, 1100 ; 
retreats.  1101;  takes  Torktown,  1101; 
besiegeo,  1102 ;  surrenders,  1103 ;  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  1215-1217 ;  in  India,  1219; 
at  Amiens,  1284 ;  Governor-General  of 
India,  1466 

Comwallis,  Admiral,  at  Brest,  1262 

Coronation  Oath,  811 

Cowper,  made  Lord  Chancellor,  910,  981 

Cradock,  in  Portugal,  1298 

Craggs,  Secretary  at  War,  942 ;  death  of, 
954  % 

faul 
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CHlloii,tdcMlfinorflft,1099;  attuiaaib. 
iBltar,  1100 

CnatU,  at  Bio  Beeo,  1288;  Ub  ehaxMtar, 
1808;  atTaUT«n,1804 

ComberUukd,  WmJam,  Doke  of,  at  DettJn- 
gen,  908;  at  Ftmtenoy,  006;  coUoetB  an 
anny,  1003;  Ghailea  Bdwixd  eaeapM 
ftom,  1004;  ha  ovartakaa  htm,  1005; 
chanuster,  1006 ;  at  Callodea,  1007:  his 
enifllty.  1006;  at  Lanfeldt^  1010;  Fox  a 
proUg6  ot  1018 ;  defeated,  10S6 ;  nego- 
tiates with  Fitt,  1040,  1050;  forms  a 
Whig  ministry,  1050 

Cumberland  (son  of  iniUamX  his  ohazao- 
ter.  1064 

Cumberland.    [See  Bmesl] 

Conan,  SoUdtor^taneiaL  1208 ;  oppoMS 
the  Union,  1217 

Cnmney  re-estahliahed.  848-850 

D'AiauxLLov,  socceeds  Cholaeal,  1062 
Dalrympto,  sent  to  Scotland,  817;  made 

Yisconnt  Stair,  834 
Dalrymple.    [See  Stair.] 
Dalrymple,  in  Portogal,  1200;  snpersedes 

Bnrrard,  1206 
Danby,  President  of  the  GonncD,  800; 

Lora  Caennarthen,  811 ;  Parliamentary 

attack  on,  821;    premier,  824;    chief 

adviser  to  Mary,  826;  discoyers  Pres- 
ton's plot,  831 ;  Lord  President^  848 ; 

Dnke  of  Leeds,  accused  of  yenality, 

845;  retires,  846 
Danton,  his  party,  1185 
Dazien  scheme,  865-867;  Ill-feeling  excited 

by,  085,  088;  the  Company  dJssolyed, 

027 
Dsimstadt,    takes    Gibraltar,   887;    his 

quarrel  with  Peterborough,  880 
Dartmouth,  his  conspiracy.  825 
Dartmouth,  Colonial  Secretary,  1068, 1072 
Dashwood,  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber, 

1037;    Chancellor  of  the  BxchequOT, 

1041 
Dayoust,  in  Prussia,  1276 
De  BrogUe,  at  Minden,  1081,  1082;   at 

lAnsen-Ssltsa,  10S7 
D'En^den,  murdered,  1251 
D'Brlon,  in  Belgium,  1841 ;  at  Waterloo, 

1844 
D*Estaing,  French  admiral,  1088 
D'Estr^,  French  admiral,  886 
D'Estr^,  Marshal,  at  Hastenbach,  1026 
De  Orasse,  Admiral,   1000;   fights  with 

Orayes.  1101, 1102;  at  Jamaica^lOO 
D-HervHiy,  at  Quibenm,  1176, 1177 
De  la  due,  at  Lagos,  1028 
De  la  Croix,  Ftonch  minister,  1180 
De  Pnisaye,   Chonan  leader,   1174;    in 

England,    1175;    at    Quiberon,   1176; 

escapes,  1177 
De  Suinen,  Admiral,  1000, 1104 ;  in  India, 

1128 
Derby.    [See  Stanley.] 
Derwentwater,  at  Preston,  086;  executed. 


Desalx,  at  Marengo,  1226 


Devonshire^  Lord  Steward.  877 

Deronshire,  First  Lord  or  the  Treasury, 
1021;  depriyed  of  his  office  of  Chamber- 
lain, 1041;  friend  of  Pittk  1042 

Digby,  Admiral,  1005     . 

DodAngton.  leader  of  the  Oppositlan,  1012 

Donselot^  at  Waterioo,  1844 

Dronet»  in  Estremadnra,  1818, 1314 

Drummond,  James,  Joins  Charles  Edward, 
1001 

Drummond,  John,  Joins  Charles  Edward, 
1005;  at  FUkirk,  1006 

Dubarry,  her  <"<*"*"»*'^,  1062;  ehaxacter, 
1065 

Dubois,  his  negotiations,  040 

Duckworth,  at  the  Dardanelles,  1281 

Dudl^,  Foreign  Secretary,  1302 ;  supports 
WelUngton,  1805;  signs  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don, 1806;  resigns,  1402 

Dumouxies,  his  yictorles,  1150;  treats 
with  Aucklsnd,  1166;  meditates  trea- 
son, 1168 

Duncan,  watches  the  Dutch,  1104;  mutiny 
in  his  fleets  1106;  at  Csmperdown, 
1196 

Duncsnnon.    [See  Ponsonby.] 

Dundas,  nroposes  Catholic  relief;  1067; 
his  India  Bfll,  1120;  supports  Pitt,  1132, 
1135;  defends  Hastings,  1130;  resigns, 
1230;  nei^tes  for  ntfs  return,  1240; 
made  Lord  Melyille,  1246 ;  his  energy, 
1249 ;  attack  on  his  naval  administration, 
1258;  resigns,  1250;  acquitted,  1260 

Dnndas,  Bobert,  resigns,  1392 

Dundee.    [See  Clayertaouae.] 

Dunning,  Solicitor-General,  1058;  presents 
Amencsn  petition,  1068;  his  motion, 
1092;  Lord  Ashburton,  in  the  ministry, 
1105 

Dupleix,  in  India,  1010;  in  Pondicherry 
1115;  his  schemes,  1116,  1117;   dies, 
1118 

Durham,  his  reform  messure,  1868;  Privy 
Seal,  1423;  resigns,  1439;  his  dispute 
with  Brougham,  1455 

Edward,  Dnke  of  Kent,  his  marriage, 
1358 

Egremont,*  Secretary  of  State,  1089;  dies, 
1042 

Elector  of  Bavaria.  [See  Charles  Albert 
and  Maximilian.] 

Elector  of  Hanover.    [See  George  I.} 

Eldon,  prosecutes  Hardy,  1181;  Lord 
Chancellor,  1280 ;  negotiates  for  Pitt's 
return,  1245;  remains  in  office,  1246; 
opposes  the  Slave  Trade  Bill,  1272; 
opposes  the  Catholic  BOL  1273:  his 
influence,  1274;  high  Tory,  1387; 
Pslmerston^B  opinion  olL  1388 ;  resigns, 
1802;  quoted,  1401;  interview  with 
George  IV.,  1408 

Elisabeth  of  Qussia,  alliance  with  Austria, 
1028;  dies.  1040 

EUenborough,  in  the  Cabinet,  1267;  op- 
poses the  Catholic  claims,  1278 ;  Judges 
Hone,  1856 
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Eniot,  at  Gltadtu,  IIM 

Bmmett  hit  nbelllon,  li4S;  banged,  IMS 

Ernest,  Ilia  marriage,  1868 

Brakine,  desires  reform,  116S;  defends 
Hardy,  1181 

Biigene,'i]i  Italy,  870;  his  friendship  with 
Marlborough,  882;  joins  Marlborongh, 
884;  sent  to  Italy,  888;  at  Turin,  898  ; 
at  Ty>alon,  895;  at  the  Hague,  897;  at 
Oudenarde.  897;  besieges  Lille,  901;  at 
Kalplaqnet,  90S,  904;  at  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort,  918;  deserted  by  the  English, 
921 ;  commanding  Oerman  army,  976 

Ezmonth,  at  Algiers,  1847 

Family  Compaot,  the,  061;  suspected  \s7 
Pitt,  1088:  signed,  1039 

Fcnwiok,  hu  conspiracy,  847;  his  trial, 
865;  executed,  856 

Ferdinand  IV.,  of  Naples,  Insuneotlon 
against,  1872 ;  at  Laibach,  1878 

Ferdinand  VII. ,  of  Spain.  1286 ;  abdicates, 
1287;  restored,  rebellion  against,  1871; 
ehai4;es  the  law  of  succession,  1463; 
dies,  1464 

Ferdinand,  of  Brunswick,  1026;  at  Cre- 
veld,  1027;  at  Minden,  1031,  1088;  his 
successes,  1037;  his  manifesto,  1168;  at 
Jena,  1276;  in  Saxony,  1301 

Fitzgerald,  in  France,  1809, 1811;  killed, 
1314 

Fitsgerald,  his  cruelty,  1218 

Fitzgibbon,  Irish  leader,  1200 ;  his  Tigoor, 
1206,  1207;  his  policy,  1208;  opposes 
Catholic  claims,  1209;  Lord  Claie, 
advises  amnesty,  1816;  urges  the  Union, 
1217 

Fitzwilliam,  Lord  President,  1181 ;  Viceroy 

'  of  IreUnd,  1208;  recalled,  1209;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  1267 

Fleurv,  his  pacific  TieWs,  961,  970;  his 
policy,  976;  dupes  Walpole,  081;  pro- 
mises mediation,  982;  intrigues  with 
the  Jacobites,  983 

Flood,  his  Reform  Bill,  1186, 1166 

Forbes,  President  of  Scotland,  1000 

Forbes,  takes  Fort  Duqnes&e,  1027 

Forster,  at  Preston,  936 

Fox,  Henry,  Secretary  at  War,  1018; 
Secretary  of  State,  1020;  resigns,  1021; 
Paymaster-General,  1022;  purchases  a 
majori^  in  the  House,  1041;  belongs 
to  the  Bedford  party,  1042;  Lord  Hol- 
land, dismissed,  1049 

Fox,  Charles  James  (son  of  the  aboveX 
champion  of  the  Americans,  1088;  at 
Westminster,  1092 ;  assaults  the  Qoyem- 
ment,  1103,  1104;  Secretary  of  State, 
1106;  yields  to  Grattan,  1106;  supports 
Pitt,  1107;  negotiates  peace,  1108;  in 
Opposition,  1111 ;  Secretary  of  State, 
1112;  his  India  Bill,  1129;  opposes 
^tt,  1183;  his  election,  1184;  opposes 
Pitt's  Irish  Bill,  1187;  accuses  Hastings, 
1140;  friend  of  Ge<vge  IV.,  1141;  his 
opinion  of  the  French  Bevolution,  1164, 
1161 ;  his  breach  with  Burke,  1166 ;  his 


Libel  BO],  1167;  opposes  Pitt,  1164, 
1188;  alUance  with  GrenviUe,  1248; 
George's  pretjudice  against,  1246 ;  doubts 
the  French  inyasion,  1247;  Foreign 
Minister,  1266;  character,  1267;  nego- 
tiations with  Napoleon,  1268-1270;  dies, 
1270 ;  proposes  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  1271. 

Fox,  Lord  Holland,  nephew  of  Charles, 
opposes  the  Government,  1374;  in  the 
Cabinet,  1423 

Francis  I.,  marries  Maria  Theresa,  976; 
supported  by  Frederick  II.,  989;  elected 
Emperor,  996;  acknowledged  at  Alx-la- 
ChapeUe,  1011 

Ftatncls,  author  of  Junius'  Letters,  1057, 
1058;  in  India  Council,  1124;  opposes 
Hastings.  1125, 1139 

Franklin,  m  England,  1062;  agent  for 
Massachusetts,  1068;  insulted,  1069; 
with  Chatham,  1072;  in  France,  1083; 
his  medal,  1103 ;  in  Paris,  1108 

Frederick  William,  becomes  King,  941; 
desires  Juliers,  962 

Frederick  II.,  his  ambition,  989;  alliance 
with  France,  990 ;  deserts  France,  991 ; 
takes  Prague,  996;  deserted  by  his 
allies,  997;  quarrels  with  George  II., 
1020;  begins  the  Seven  Tears' WaZ;  1038; 
his  campaign  of  1758,  1026;  campaign 
of  1769,  1(«8;  fourth  campaisn,  1032, 
1033;  his  success,  1041 ;  his  character, 
1064;  partitions  Polanij^  1066;  alliance 
with  Russia,  1096, 1148 

Frederick  William  II.,  attacks  France  in 
Holland,  1147:  alliance  with  England, 
1149;  leaves  the  coaUtion,  1173;  dies, 
1221 

Frederick  William  IIL,  declares  war  with 
Napoleon,  1276;  visits  England,  1335 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  978, 1012;  his  quarrel  with 
his  fkther,  978,  979,  980 

Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  in  Holland, 
1160;  recalled,  1172;  captures  the 
Dutch  fleet,  1228;  withdraws,  1224; 
appreciates  the  Peninsula  War,  1294; 
deprived  of  his  office,  1299;  opposes 
CathoUc  reUef;  1891;  dies,  1392 

Frere,  urses  Moore's  advance,  1296;  his 
liaise  information,  1822;  recalled,  1323 

Gaox,  Governor,  1071 ;  defeated,  1078 ;  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  1073;  his  delays,  1074, 
1076 
Galway,   succeeds  Schombeig,   887;    in 
Spain,    889;     occupies    Madrid,   890; 
Commander-in-chief,  896 
Gates,   Bnrgoyne    surrenders  to,   1082; 
Washington  s  rival,  1087;  in  Carolina, 
1097, 1098 
Gaultier,  his  negotiations,  917,  918 
Gay,  writes  against  Walpole,  978 
George  L,  in  command  of  the  Imperial 
trcMps,  896;   summoned  to  England, 
923,  024;  his  character,  930,  981;  goes 
to  Hanover,  940;  his  German  poUcy, 
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Ml ;  his  diilike  ia  TowniUnd,  Otf ;  at 
tiie  opening  of  FurUam«nt»  085 ;  Mend- 
for  Carteret,  067;  dies,  008 


■hip 
acter,0«4 

Geofge  n.,  oomea  to  IBnglaiid,  080;  made 
Quardian  of  the  Bealm,  040 ;  hie  dielike 
to  Bnnderland,  048 ;  hu  character,  OM; 
tnuts  Walpole,  067;  Wyndhama  de- 
■eription  of,  077;  his  parsimony,  078; 
his  quarrel  wltn  hia  son,  070,  080; 
desires  war,  081 ;  his  lore  for  Hanorer, 
088;  atDettinffai,008:  his  negotiations 
at  mnoyer,  004;  dislikes  Chesteifleld 
and  Fitt,  007, 1018, 1083;  hia  frlendahip 
for  Certeret,  088,  1000,  1010;  his  grief 
at  Pelham's  deatii,  1018;  goes  to  Han- 
oyer,  1020;  dies,  1088 

George  III. ,  his  education,  1086 ;  his  yiews 
of  royalty,  108<L  1080 ;  his  popularity, 
1088;  his  interriew  with  Pitt  1042;  hia 
illness,  1048;  the  Regency  BOl;  1040; 
dislike  td  his  ministers,  1060, 106S ;  his 
yiews  on  his  ministry,  1068;  detennina* 
tion  to  conquer  the  Americans,  1066 ; 
appoints  Lord  North  Premier,  1060; 
triumph  of  his  policy,  1080;  his  domestic 
life,  1084^  1140;  selfish  policy.  1066; 
pr^udice  aminst  America,  1070,  1077, 
1066;  his  frusality,  1082;  prejudice 
against  Cathouc  emancipation,  1087; 
hu  command  oyer  Norui,  1080;  Ida 
power  oy^  Parliament,  1001;  his 
ooursge,  1008,  1004,  1188:  his  deter- 
mination, 1104;  friendship  for  Thnrlow, 
1106;  his  dislike  of  the  Whigs,  1112; 
opposition  to  Fox's  India  BUI,  1131, 
1182;  his  illness,  114S,  1148;  chooses  a 
wife  for  George  IV.,  1182;  assaulted, 
1188;  interferes  in  the  army,  1101; 
loyalty  of  the  fleet  towards.  1106; 
reftises  Irish  Catholic  emancipation, 
1209;  return  of  his  illness,  1280;  in- 
terview with  Pitt,  1246;  his  pre- 
ludice  against  Fox,  1246,  1266;  re- 
jects the  Catholic  claims,  1273-1276; 
iinal  illness,  1323;  respected,  1367; 
dies,  1363 

George  IV.,  as  Prince  of  Wales,-  his 
depravity,  1140,  1141,  1367;  pnmosed 
as  Regent,  1148;  his  marriage,  1182  f 
Regent,  1884;  his  speech,  1840; 
assaulted,  1864;  his  ill  health,  1868; 
approves  of  tiie  Manchester  massacre, 
1363;  his  conduct  to  his  wife;  1866, 
1367;  opposes  the  Catholic  claims,  1802, 
1806, 1407, 1400;  receives  Donna  Maria, 
1411;  dies,  1416 

George  of  Denmark,  unfit  for  a  general, 
878;  attack  on  his  naval  admluistmtion, 
012;  dicMi.  018 

Georges,  CSiouan  leader,  1240;  his  oon- 
spiracy,  1261 

Germaine.    [See  SackvUle.] 

Gibraltar,  taken,  887;  importance  of;  070 

Qinkel,  at  Ipswich,  808 ;  in  Ireland,  828; 
820;  reoeiyes  a  grant,  868 

Glencoe,  massacre  of,  884-836 


Gloucester  (brother  of  George  III.),  his 
marriage,  1064 

Gneisenau,  in  Belgium,  1841;  at  Water- 
loo, 1846 

Godeiich.    [See  Robinson.] 

Godolphin,  on  Treasury  Commission,  810; 
Jacobite  tendencies,  882;  industry,  843; 
accused  of  treason,  866;  resigns,  866; 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  870  \  dis- 
missed. 874;  Lord  Treasurer,  876;  in- 
trusted with  Marlborough's  plans,  882; 
influence  over  Anne,  000;  son-in-law  to 
Marlborough,  010;  timidity,  011,012;  sub- 
mits to  an  affront,  014;  dismissed,  016 

Godoy,  Spanish  minister,  1178;  rules 
Spafai,  1262 ;  intrigues  with  Nap<deon, 
1286. 

Gordon,  his  character,  1087;  proyokes 
riots,  1002, 1003;  dies,  lOOi 

Gorts,  minister  of  Charles  ZIL,  048 

Goulboum,  Irish  Secretary,  1380;  Home 
Secretary,  1466 

Gower,  in  the  Privy  Council,  877;  on  the 
Jaoobite  Committee,  064 ;  collects  fol- 
lowers, 066 ;  Privy  Seal,  007 

Gower,  President  of  the  Ckmndl,  1132 

Grafton,  visits  Wilkes,  1043;  Secretary  of 
State,  1060;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
1063;  subservient  to  the  King,  1066;  his 
conciliatory  measures,  1067:  resigns, 
1068;  returns,  1063;  in  Rockingham's 
ministry,  1106 

Graham,  at  Cadis,  1308;  at  Yittoria,  1310 

Graham,  in  the  Cabinet^  1423;  resigns, 
1447;  reftises  to  join  Peel,  1456 

Grammont.  at  Dettingen,  003 

Granby,  at  Minden,  1032;  attacks  the 
ministry,  1068 ;  dies,  1061 

Grant,  resums,  1402.  1403 ;  President  of 
Board  of  Control,  1423 

Granville.    (See  Carteret] 

Grattan,  Irish  leader,  1000.  1105,  1106; 
his  policy,  1100,  1200,  1201 ;  interview 
with  Pitt,  1208;  urges  Catholic  claims, 
1200 ;  secedes,  1213 ;  opposes  the  Union, 
1217 ;  speech  against  uie  Union,  1218 ; 
speech  on  Ca^olic  emancipation,  1360 

GrenvUle,  George,  leader  of  the  Commons, 
1041 ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1042 ; 
proceeds  against  Wilkes,  1043 ;  his  mis- 
takes, 1046, 1047 ;  his  trick  with  regard 
to.  the  Regency  Bill,  1040 ;  his  alliance 
with  Temple,  1040 ;  his  speech  in  answer 
to  Pitt,  1051;  reconciliation  with  Pitt, 
1068;  reforms  election  petition^  dies, 
1060 

Grenville,  James  (brother  of  GeorgeX  re- 
signs, 1068 

Orenyille,  Thomas  (second  son  of  Georgel 
in  Paris,  1108 ;  joins  Pitt^  1168 

Grenville,  William  (third  son  of  George), 
supports  Pitt,  1182 ;  rebukes  Ghauvc^ 
1168;  his  instructions  to  MaJmesbury, 
1180;  letter  to  Napoleon,  1226;  his 
political  economy,  1220;  retires,  1880; 
disapproyes  of  the  peaee,  1236;  ex- 
cluded from  ofice,  1240 ;  hia  alliance 
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with  ]iV>z,  IMS,  1S40, 1S47 ;  rldiealwthe 
▼olnnteen,  1S48;  Flnt  Lord  of  the 
Trauniy,  1267;  Ufl  Gatiiolic  policy, 
1S73 ;  rengni,  1274;  inci^aclty  for  war, 
1280;  ftttempti  to  form  a  mlnlBtry, 
1S25;  declines  office,  1S09 

Orej,  hifl  lilMralltv,  1161 ;  his  motioii  fbr 
refoim,  1162 ;  his  petition,  1168 ;  Flnt 
Lord  of  tiie  Admiralty,  1267:  quoted, 
1268 ;  introdnces  eOaye  Trade  BOl^  1272 ; 
supports  Catholic  claims,  1278;  quarrels 
with  Geoise  IV.,  1824;  attempts  to 
form  a  ministry,  1825;  opposes  Goyem- 
ment,  1874 ;  Premier,  1428 ;  reftises  re- 
pressive measnres,  1424 ;  resigns,  re- 
torns.  1480;  his  Chnroh  policy,  1486; 
his  Coercion  Bill,  1488;  his  speech, 
1447;  his  diffloolties,  1448;  resigns, 
1449 

Grouchy,  at  Bantry  Bay,  1212;  pursues 
BlQcher,  1841;  expected  atWaterloo,  1844 

Oustavus  III.,  his  character,  1064;  attacks 
BussU  1148 

Habkab  Cobpub  km  suspended,  808, 864, 
986^  1181, 1211, 1864, 1855, 1800,  1489 

Hales,  Sir  fidward,  impeached,  828 

Halifax.    [See  Montague.] 

Halifax,  at  the  coronation  of  ^HUiam, 
806;  Privy  Seal,  809;  parliamentary 
attack  on.  821,  823;  withdraws,  824; 
member  of  the  Junto,  842 

Haliflix,  Becretaiy  of  State,  1042 ;  deoelTes 
the  King,  1049 

Hamilton,  Gustavus,  at  WnniflkHlen,  818 

HamOton,  Bichazd,  his  treason,  818 ;  at 
Londonderry,  814,  816 ;  taken  prisoner, 
827 

Hamilton,  Duke  of;  in  Scotland,  818 

HanoTorian  courtiers,  040 ;  dislike  Town- 
shend,  942;  opposition  to  Stanhope, 
946 ;  receive  bnoes  from  the  South  Sea 
Company,  952;  bad  influence  of,  964 

Harcourt,  French  diplomatist,  869 

Harcourt,  retires,  913;  Lord  Chancellor. 
915 ;  Jacobite  tendencies,  922;  his  skill 
in  wording  the  Union,  928 

Harcourt,  in  Cuttack,  1256;  successfbl, 
1257 

Hardiuge,  at  Albu^^  1311 ;  insulted  by 
O'Connell,  1421 ;  Irish  Secretary,  1456 

Hardwicke,  supports  Walpole,  968;  re- 
mains in  office,  987,  988;  his  Marriage 
Act,  1015 

Hardwicke,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
1341 

Hardy,  Admiral,  1089 

Haidy,  his  trial,  1180, 1181 

Harley,  tries  to  establish  the  Land  Bank, 
851 ;  joins  the  ministry,  881 ;  Secretarv 
of  State,  909;  intrigues  against  Marl- 
borough, 911;  dismissed,  918;  Chan- 
odlor  of  the  Exchequer,  916 ;  his  policy. 
916;  stabbed,  flan  of  Oxford.  Lord 
Treasurer,  918 ;  his  Jacobite  tendsncies, 
922;  indecision,  928;  dismissed,  924; 
impeachment  against  him  dropped,  982; 


his  trial,  947;  Us  flnandal  scheme,  9tf ; 
Joins  James,  955 

Haniugton.    [Bee  Stanhope.] 

Harris,  at  Seringapatam,  1224 

Harris.    [See  Mahnesbury.] 

Harrison,  his  speech  at  Stockport, 
arrested,  1862 ;  his  trial,  1866 

Harrowby,  Foredgn  Secretary,  1246;  his 
views.  1260;  resigns,  1252;  reftises  the 
Premiership,  1895 

Harvey,  character,  969;  supports  Wal- 
pole, 988 

Hastings,  Warren,  Governor- General, 
1128;  accused  in  the  Council,  1125; 
war  with  the  Mahrattas,  1126,  1127; 
robs  Cheyte  Singh,  1128 ;  reprimanded, 
1129 :  his  trial,  1189-1141 

Hastings.    [See  Bawdon.] 

Hawke,  contradictory  orders  to,  1019;  at 
Bochefort,  1025;  at  Brest,  1028;  at 
Qniberon,  1029 

Hawkesbn^,  Foreign  Secretary,  1288; 
Home  Secretary,  1246;  remonstrates 
with  Napoleon,  1251 ;  reAises  the  Pre- 
miership, 1266 ;  Home  Secretary,  1274 

Hawley,  supersedes  Wade,  1005;  at  Fal- 
kirk, 1006 ;  his  cruelty,  1008 

Hubert,  his  party,  1185 

Hedges,  Secretary  of  State,  870;  dis- 
missed, 874;  Secretary  of  State,  877 

Heinsius,  friendship  with  Marlborough, 
882;  resets  proposals  for  peace,  894; 
reftises  to  make  a  separate  peace, 
902 

Henry,  brother  of  Frederick  n.,  1041 

Herbert,  his  maladministration,  822 ;  at 
Beaehy  Head,  826 

Henries,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1894 ;  resigns,  1895 ;  Secretary  at  War, 
1456 

Hill,  in  Estremadura,  1818 ;  moves  ncnth, 
1815 ;  threatened  by  Soult,  1818 

HiUsborougfa,  Colonial  Secretary,  1066; 
his  foUy,  1058 ;  efTect  of  his  policy,  1061 

Hobhouse,  Lrlsh  Secretary,  1489 ;  resigns, 
1440 ;  in  the  Cabinet,  1450 

Hoche,  defeats  the  Prussians,  1169:  in  La 
Yend^  1175;  at  Quiberon,  1176;  in 
Belgium,  1194 ;  plans  the  Irish  invasion, 
1189,  1209;  his  ejn>edition,  1191,  1211, 
1212 

Hofer,  his  insurrection,  1801 

Holdemess,  removed,  1037 

Holkar,  his  power,  1126 ;  defeated,  1127 ; 
extent  of  his  territory,  1254;  war  with 
Wellesley,  1255;  defeated,  1257;  war 
with  Hastings.  1469 

Holland.    [See  Fox.] 

Hone,  his  trial,  1355, 1856 

Hood^ucceeds  Bodney,  1099;  candidate 
for  Westminster,  1184;  at  Toulon,  1169; 
takes  Bastia,  1172 

HOTher,  his  financial  views,  1859 

Bouchard,  in  Holland,  1168 

Howe,  Admiral,  destroys  Cherbourg,  1027; 
goes  to  America,  1076;  at  Gibraltar, 

,  1110;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1182; 
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dflfeati  the  nmudi,  UTS;  bit  popa- 
laril7, 1196 

Howe,  Genenl,  niiifbioee  Gegiu  1078; 
gacoeeda  Qage,  1076 ;  letnati,  1076 ;  hie 
deUys,  1079 ;  takee  Phflertelphle,  1060 ; 
eapmeded,  1088;  in  Puilaiaentk  1060 

Howick.    fflee  Orey.] 

Hosier,  at  Porto  BeDo,  964 

Hai^ee,  bis  hettlee  with  De  Soifreii,  1188 

Humbert  at  Qniberon,  1177 ;  in  Inland, 
1216 

Hume,  leader  of  the  Badicale,  1484 

Hnnt,  at  Spa  flelda,  185S ;  candidate  for 
Farliament^  1869;  at  the  Ifancheeter 
maeaacra^  186S;  hia  trial,  1866;  hia 
apeechea,  1481 

HnaUaaon,  Beeretarj  of  the  Treaaorj, 
1847;  President  of  the  Board  of  Tnde, 
1877;  hia  Liberal  Tiewa,  1878;  ehanMi 
the  Navigation  Aet,  1879;  improreauie 
ailk  trade,  1880;  the  wool  trade,  1881; 
hia  Tiewa  on  alkreiy,  1888;  hia  oppo- 
nenta,  1887:  hia  Ciom  BiU,  1888;  re- 
mains in  offloe,  1893;  Colonial  Beere- 
tai7, 1894;  reaigna,  1896;  hia  speech  at 
liveipool,  1896;  dies,  1481 

Hutchinson,  Governor,  1067 ;  his  letters, 
1068 :  recalled,  1071 

RntrfitMnm   jn  XJgypt^  1888 

Hyder  All,  his  origin,  1188;  attacks 
]fadiaa,1187;  dies,  1188 

TBftAimf  Pasha,  in  Oreece,  1887;  at 
Nayarlno,  1899;  in  Syria,  1466 

Impey,  giyea  Jod^nent  for  Hastings,  1185, 
1186, 1189 

India  Company,  their  aoooonts  enmlned, 
845 ;  union  of  the  two  Oompaniea,  860^ 
868,  1118,  1114;  their  tea  trade^  1069; 
settlement  of  the  Company,  1448 

India,  conquest  of;  1019, 1086^  1088, 1040, 
1054, 1118-1189;  Pane's  India  Bill,  1129- 
1181;  Pitt's  India  Bill,  1185:  Kapo- 
leon's  designs  on,  1819 ;  war  with  Tlrooo 
SiJiIb,  1884;  the  MahratU  war,  l&HI- 
1867 :  from  1805  till  1885, 1465-1478 

Ireland,  rebellion  against  William  m., 
818-816,  888,  887-^;  Irish  forfeitores, 
868;  ezdtement  caused  by  Drapier's 
letters,  967;  Orattan'a  agitation  in,  1090, 
1105,  1106;  Flood's  action  in,  1186, 
1187;  the  rebellion  ori798, 1199-1810; 
Emmett's  rebeUion,  1841-1848;  Welles- 
ley's  adndnistration,  1889,  1890 ;  the 
CathoUo  Association,  1408-1406 ;  O'Con- 
neU's  rnwal  agitation,  1409, 1481, 1484  ; 
the  Iiii£  Church,  1485-1488, 1446^  1458; 
the  Coercion  Bill,  1488, 1448 

Isabella  of  Spain,  1464 

jAOOBim,  contrast  between  Irish  and 
Bnsliah,  SH  816;  in  Scotland,  819; 
plot  diacoreied,  886;  Preston's  plot^ 
881:  in  the  miniray,  888;  Assaasination 
Plot,  858-W6;  flist  attempt  of  James 
Bdwazd,  896 ;  negotiations  with  Hsilnr, 
916,  917;  with  Bolingfaroke,  988,  980; 


disUks  to  the  Union  987;  lebelllon  of 
1715,  938-988;  intrigues  with  Sweden 
andAlberoni,  948-045;  Atterbuiy's  plot^ 
954. 955 ;  intrigues  with  Bippeitia,  960; 
in  lue  ministry,  964;  in  the  Fariiament, 
968 :  depression  oi;  969;  intrigues  with 
Spain  and  France,  988;  threatened  in- 
▼aaion,  995 ;  rebemon  of  1745,  999-1009 

James  II.,  aaaisted  by  Louis  XIV.,  811 ; 
makes  use  of  Ireland,  813;  at  SI  Ger- 
maina,  814;  goes  to  Ireland,  814;  at 
Londonderry,  815;  hia  letter  to  Scot- 
land, 818;  at  the  Boyne,  827;  lesTes 
Ireland,  828;  invited  to  England,  831; 
atill  hopeftal,  838 :  begs  Louis  to  invade 
England,  886;  his  declaration,  887;  at 
La  Hogue,  838;  leavea  France,  858; 
dies,  878 

James  Edward,  acknowledged  by  Louis, 
878;  has  the  meaales,  896;  corresponds 
with  Bolingbroke,  938;  his  chance  of 
the  crown,  980;  his  insurrection,  084; 
at  St  Halo,  935;  in  Sootland.  987; 
character,  988 ;  collects  a  second  expe- 
dition, 946;  its  fidhue,  946;  attempts 
discipline,  955;  aUenatea  his  friends, 
969 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia, 
1888 

Jersey,  in  the  Gonndl,  877;  dismissed, 
909 

Jervis,  at  Bt  ^ncent,  1198;  mismanage- 
ment of,  1844;  his  naval  inquiries,  1268 

Johnson,  JOr.,  quoted,  1188 

Joseph,  Electoral  Prince,  his  rifi^t  to 
Spain,  868;  dies,  869 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  Aini«n«^  12S4;  King 
of  Naples,  1869;  King  of  Spain,  1387; 
retires,  U88;  in  Madrid,  1308 ;  atTala^ 
vera,  18dil;  quarrela  with  Napoleon, 
1318;  retreats,  1817;  quarrela  wltli  his 
generals,  1818;  superseded,  1880;  at 
Fauris,1389 

Joseph  I.,  Emperor,  888 ;  dislikes  the  pro- 
poaedjpeace,  894;  diea,  918 

Joseph  n.,  attempt  to  make  him  King  of 
the  Bomana,  1080;  treaty  with  Bossia, 
1148;  die&  1148 

Jourdan.  defeats  the  Austrians,  1169;  on 
the  Rhine,  1174;  on  the  Meuse,  1187; 
at  Stockach,  1222  ^ 

Joyce,  anest  o^  1180 

Juniua.    [See  Fhmcis.] 

Junot,  invades  Portugal.  1287;  occupies 
Lisbon,  1888 ;  estaUishes  order,  1289; 
at  Yindero,  1393;  his  army  increased, 
1395 

KxLKXBMAinr,  at  Valmy,  1159 

Kempenfeldt,  Admiral,  1108 

Kendal,  Dudiess  ol  opposes  Townshend, 

940rbribed,  957,  96i  968 
Kenmure,  at  Preston,  986 ;  ezecoied,  988 
Keppel,  receives  Crown  lands,  868 
Keppel,  quarrels  with  Pallisser,  1089 ;  in 

the  ministry,  1105;  in  the  OaUnet,  1118 
KhevenhfiDer,  at  Munich,  990 
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Kidd,  Oftptain,  871 
Kilwarden,  mordered,  1S4S 
Kirke,  relieTes  Londonderry,  816 
Kleber,  in  La  Yendie,  1169,   1170;   in 

Eg^it,  18S4;  assaasinated,  1281 
Korsakoff,  in  Switserland,  1224 

Labordb,  at  Borica,  1201 

Labourdonnais,  in  India,  1010;  at  fha 
Maoritiaa,  1116 ;  opposes  Dupleix,  1116 

Lafayette,  goes  to  America,  1088 ;  head  of 
the  National  Guard,  1164 

Lake,  disarms  Ulster,  1212;  disarms 
Monster,  121S;  in  India,  1256, 1257 

LaUy,  in  India,  1119 ;  defeated,  1120 

Lambert^  at  New  Orleans.  1828 

Lambton.    [See  Doi^iam.] 

Land  Bank,  its  failure,  861 

Langrishe,  supports  Catholic  relief,  1206 

Lannes,  with  Napoleon,  1224 ;  at  Tndela, 
1295 

Lansdowne  (son  of  Shelbnme),  Chancellor 
of  the  Bxcneoner,  1267 ;  in  the  Cabinet, 
1892;  Home  Secretary,  1894;  President 
of  the  Council,  1423 

La  Pe&a,  inefUdency  oi;  1809 

Lauderdale,  his  views,  1162;  negotiating 
with  Talleyrand,  1270 

Lauriston,  his  reception,  1284 

Lauzun,  at  the  Bo3rn&  826,  827;  leaves 
Dublin,  828;  at  St.  Crarmains,  886 

Leake,  Sir  John,  in  Spain,  890 

Lebas,  in  Alsace,  1169;  in  Flanden,  1171 

Le  Brun,  French  minister,  1166 

Leeds.    ISee  Danby.] 

Legge,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1018 ; 
rerases  to  support  subsidies,  1020 ;  dis- 
missed, 1021 ;  resigns,  1087 

Leopold,  marries  Princess  Charlotte,  1868; 
supports  Queen  Caroline,  1868 ;  reftiaes 
the  idngdom  of  Greece,  1401;  King  of 
Belgium,  1462 

Leopold  I.,  his  selfish  policy.  867 ;  objects 
to  peace,  858;  his  claim  to  Spain,  862, 
868 ;  Joins  the  Grand  Alliance,  878 ;  his 
critical  position,  882;  dies,  888 

Leopold  ll.,  concludes  Convention  of 
Beichenbach,  1149 

Lincoln,  surrenders  Charleston,  1005 

Lindsay,  agent  of  James  11.,  818 ;  arrested, 
819  ^ 

Littleton,  Irish  Secretary,  1489 ;  his  nego- 
tiations with  O'Comiell,  1448;  resigns, 
1449 

Liverpool,  Minister  at  War»lS28 ;  Premier, 
1325:  at  Queen  Caroline's  trial,  1367; 
a  hign  Tory,  1387 ;  Palmerston's  opinion 
of.  1888;  his  illness,  1388 

LochieL    [See  Cameron.] 

Locke,  on  the  Currency  Commission,  849 

Lomenie  de  Brienne,  1147, 1152 

Londonderry.    [See  Castlereagh.] 

Londonderry,  siege  ol^  818-816 

Lorraine^  ceded  to  Fhince,  976 

Loudon,  Lord,  bicapadty  ot  1026;  dis- 
missed, 1026 

London,  Colonel,  at  Kunersdorf,  1082 


Loughborough.     [See  "Wedderbum.l 

Louis  XIV.,  assins  James  II..  811 ;  alli- 
ance with  Turkey,  812;  takes  Mons, 
831 ;  plans  an  invasion  of  England,  836 : 
his  great  efforts,  840,  841 ;  acquainted 
with  the  Assassination  Plot,  850,  854; 
desires  peace,  856^858;  accepts  Spain 
for  Phil^  v.,  870 ;  captures  the  Dutch 
troops,  871;  acknowledges  James 
Edward,  878;  secures  friendship  of 
Savoy,  877;  loses  Savoy,  880;  his  eight 
armies,  881;  looposes  peace,  894;  re- 
jects Marlborou^'s  terms,  902,  903; 
consents  to  treat,  915;  assists  Spain, 
916;  peace  negotiations,  918,  919;  dies, 
984 

Louis  ZY.,  engaged  to  the  Infant%  958 ; 
marries  Maria  Leczinska,  960;  influ- 
ence of  Madame  de  Pompadour  over, 
1023 

Louis  XVI.,  character,  1153 ;  brought  to 
Paris,  1154;  flight  to  Varennes,  1158; 
dethroned,  1159;  guillotined,  1165 

Louis  XVIII.,  restored,  1834;  his  views, 
1336 

Louis  of  Baden,  in  Alsace^  879 ;  Sn  Bavaria, 
881 ;  his  character.  882 ;  at  Ingolstadt, 
884;  hinders  Marlborough's  plan,  888: 
at  Hagenau,  888 ;  dies,  895 

Louis  Philippe,  Lieutenant  of  France, 
1416;  his  sympathy  with  England, 
1461 ;  alliance  with  Leopold,  1462 

Louvois,  French  minister,  886 

Lowther,  Lord  Ti^easurer,  824 

Lovat.  against  Charles  Edward,  1001 ;  his 
duplicity,  1008 ;  executed,  1009 

Lunoy.  at  Londonderry,  818;  deposed,  815 

Luttrall,  member  for  Middlesex,  1056;  his 
sisttt  marries  Cumberland,  1064 

Luxemburg,  in  Flanders,  832 ;  at  Stein- 
kirk,  889 ;  at  TATiden,  841 ;  dies,  847 

Lyndhurst,  Chancellor,  1392;  advises  Wel- 
lington as  Premier,  1395 ;  his  interview 
witn  George  IV.,  1407;  opposes  the 
Beform  BiU,  1480;  Chancellor,  1456 

Lyttleton,  member  of  the  Opposition,  978 

Magaulat,  on  the  Coercion  BilL  1488 
MacCallum  Mcnre.    [See  Ars^le.j 
Macclesfield,  refonna  the  Cuendar,  1014 
Maodonald  of  Eeppoch,  besieges  Inver- 
ness, 819;  at  Culloden,  1007 
Macdonald,  Sir  Alexander,  1000, 1008 
Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  1000, 1008 
Mack,  at  Naples,  1221;   capitulates  at 

Uhn,1264 
Mackay,  at  Eillieorankie,  820;  improves 

the  bayonet  821;  in  Ireland,  829,  880 
Mackintosh,  Jacobito  general,  935 
Mackintosh,  his  "  Vindici»  Ganica,"  1155 ; 
defends    Peltier,   1288;     opposes  the 
Government,  1874 
Mahon,  with  Chatham,  1086 
Maine,  Duke  ot  in  Flanders,  847 ;  his  en- 
mity to  England,  943;  his  Jacobito  in- 


trigue, 944;  arrested,  946 
[alnteno 


Malntenon,    Madame    de,    favours    the 
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JaoobitMS,  878;  lnllo«noe  OT«r  Loaia 
XIY.  984 

MaitUuid,  at  Alloanto,  1817;  at  Waterloo, 
1845 

Malmeaborr,  In  Spain,  1082;  aiianges 
Geoiga  Iv/s  marriage,  118S ;  negotiatea 
at  Paris,  1189;  at  Uale,  1197, 1198;  x«- 
qaeats  Addington  to  reaign,  1289 ;  wxitea 
tbtheKingri278 

ICancheater,  Secretanr  of  State,  874 

Manaell,  sacceeda  Seymour,  909;  dis- 
misaed,  918 

Har,  Secretaiy  for  Scotland.  922;  head  of 
the  Inanrrection.  984 ;  hia  mat  succesaea, 
935;  at  Sherifimnir,  987;  eacapea  to 
France,  967;  dies,  969 

Marceau,  In  La  Yendte,  1170 

Maria  Looiaa,  marriea  Napoleon,  1801; 
deserta  him,  1829;  recelTea  Parma,  1889 

Karia  Thereaa,  marriea  Francia  of  Lor- 
raine, 970;  rejeota  the  oyertorea  of 
Frederick  II..  989 ;  aapported  by  Hun- 
gary, 990 ;  anbaidieB  aent  to,  991 ;  con- 
cedes Sileala,  991;  her  secret  treaties 
with  Russia,  1028;  partitions  Poland, 
1000 

Maria  of  Portugal,  1410;  ylslts  England, 
1411;  Mlffuel's  rebeUion  against,  1412; 
successfol,  1468 

Maxischal,  supports  the  Pretender,  988 

Marlborough,  made  Earl,  811;  militanr 
adviser  to  Queen  Mary,  826;  in  Ireland, 
828;  his  treason,  882;  deprived  of  his 
offices,  883;  his  treachenr  to  Talmaah, 
846 ;  accused  of  treason,  855 ;  his  power 
over  Anne,  876;  Commandai^in-chief. 
878 :  his  first  successes,  879 ;  thwarted 
by  the  Dutch,  881 ;  his  march  to  Vienna, 
882;  at  Blenheim,  884-887;  his  plans, 
888 ;  at  Ramilliea,  891, 892 ;  rejects  pro- 
poeals  for  peace,  894;  diverts  Charles 
All.,  895;  in  England,  ^96:  at  Oude- 
narde,  897-900 ;  his  conduct  to  Webb, 
901;  at  Malplaquet,  903-905;  dislike  to 
party  conflicts,  906:  removes  extreme 
Tories,  909 ;  keeps  toe  war  to  Flanders, 
911 ;  loses  Annes  Ikvour.  918,  917;  his 
great  plans,  918;  difficulty  of  his  posl- 
uon,  919 ;  parliamentaiy  attack  on,  920: 
deprived  of  his  offices,  920;  excluded 
from  the  Council  of  Regency,  980 ;  Com- 
mander-in-chief, 981 

Marlborough,  Duchess  o^  her  Influence 
over  Anne,  888,  909 ;  her  temper,  911, 
913;  dismissed,  917 

Marlboroufi^  (son  of  Sunderland),  re- 
inforces Ferdinand,  1027 

Marmont,  in  Paris,  1224;  succeeds  Mas- 
sena,  1812;  at  the  Tagus.  1813,  1814; 
invades  Porixunl,  1815;  at  Salamanca, 
1816;  wounded,  1817;  at  Paris,  1329; 
in  the  July  revolution,  1415, 1416 

Marsin,  succeeds  Villars,  in  Bavaria,  881 ; 
at  Blenheim,  884;  in  Alsace,  888;  In 
Italy,  898 

Mary,  Queen,  806;  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 826;    her  quarrel  with  Anne, 


884;  her  spirited  behaviour,  887;  dies, 
844 

Massena,  In  Switierland,  1222, 1224 ;  suo- 
oestfnl,  1266;  In  Spain,  1806,  1307;  at 
Busaoo,  1808 ;  succeeded  by  Marmont, 
1312 

Manpeou,  French  minister,  1062 

Maurepas,  oiganises  the  French  navy,  981 

^Maximilian,  renounoea  his  claims  on  the 
Empire,  996 

Maximilian  II.,  of  Bavaria,  Joins  Ftanoe, 
879;  In  the  Tyrol,  881;  at  Dillingen, 
884 ;  at  Blenheim,  885,  886 ;  declines  to 
treat,  887;  at  Ramilliea,  892;  on  the 
Rhine.  896 

Meer  Cossim,  1120, 1121 

Meer  Jafiler,  1119, 1120 

Melbourne,  Home  Secretary,  1423;  re- 
ceives adeputatlon,  1429;  Premier,  14^; 
Intended  attack  on,  1464;  dismissed, 
1455 

MelforLhis  folly,  818 ;  his  correspondence 
with  I)undee.  819;  his  declaration,  887 

Melville,  his  cnaracter,  817;  High  Com- 
missioner, 880 

Melville.    [See  Dundas.] 

Menou,  in  E^t*  1281, 1282 

Methodists,  rise  of  the,  1016, 1017 

Methuen,  his  trea^,  880,  907. 1139 

Mettemich,  at  the  Congress  of  \^enna, 
1384;  his  Turkish  poUcy,  1896. 1897 

Miguel,  regent,  1410 ;  usurps  the  throne, 
1411;  defeated,  1463;  baalshed.  1464 

Minto,  Oovemor-Oeneral  of  India,  1466, 
1467 

Mirabean,  his  power,  1157 

Molra.    [See  Rawdon.] 

Monarchy,  change  in  the  character  o^  806- 
808;  thepower  of  the  Crown,  968^  969; 
George  lit. 'a  views  of,  1036, 1060;  con- 
trastDetween  English  and  B^ch,  1160, 
1161 

Monson,  member  of  the  India  Coundl, 
1124;  dies,  1125 

Montague,  his  financial  powers,  889 ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  843 ;  establishes 
the  Bank  of  England,  844;  on  the  Cur- 
rency Commission,  849:  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasuxy,  856;  settles  the  India 
trade,  860,  861;  nnpopulsority  o(  864; 
made  Lora  Halifax,  impeached,  871; 
excluded  firom  the  Privy  Council,  877; 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  981 

Montcalm,  at  Quebec,  1029,  1080;  olea, 
1081 

Montesquieu,  his  writings,  1152 

Montrose,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  984; 
deprived  of  his  army  commission,  075 

Montrose,  in  the  Cabmet,  1246 

Moore,  in  Denmark,  1286 ;  sent  to  Spain, 
1290, 1291 ;  marches  to  Salamanca,  1294; 
reasons  for  his  retreat,  1295 ;  his  march 
to  Corunna,  1296;  dies,  1297 

Mordaunt.    [See  Peterborough.] 

Mordaunt^  at  Bochefort,  1025 

Moreau,  on  the  Rhine,  1187;  in  Italy, 
1222;  Napoleon's  enmity  to,  1251 
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Xomiiigton.    [Bee  Wellesley.] 

Moanljjoy,  at  Londondexiy,  818;  at  St 
Gennuna,  814 

Mnir,  trial  of;  117» 

MnlfpniTe,  in  the  Cabinet,  1248;  Foreign 
Secretary,  1258 ;  Privy  Seal,  1450 

Mnnro,  in  India,  1121, 1127 

Hnrat,  leavea  Egypt,  1224 ;  in  Bayaria, 
1264;  remoyeafrom Naples,  1886, 1889 

Mnrphy,  Irish  leader,  1214 

ICnrrav  of  Bronghton,  Joins  Charles  Ed- 
ward, 1000;  turns  king's  evidence,  1009 

Mnrrav,  Lord  George,  Joins  Gbarles  Ed- 
ward, 1001;  commander,  1008;  advises 
retreat,  1004 ;  his  prudence,  1006, 1007 ; 
reassembles  the  army,  lOCNB:  his  mili- 
tary sUU,  1009 

Hurray,  Attorney-General,  1018;  Lord 
Chief-Justice,  1021 

Hurray,  in  Gujerat^  1255 ;  successfbl,  1257 

Napixb,  quoted,  1297, 1811 

Napoleon,  at  Toulon.  1169;  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Directory,  1186;  his 
Italian  campaign,  1187,  1188;  Com- 
mander-in-chief, 1219;  in  Egypt,  1220; 
at  Acre,  1228;  leaves  Egypt,  1224; 
First  Consul,  1225;  in  Italy,  1226;  his 
aggressions,  1285-1287:  his  interviews 
with  Whitworth,  1289,  1240;  arrests 
English  travellers.  1241;  excites  re- 
beUion  in  Irelana,  1242;  intends  to 
invade  England,  1247,  1248;  attempts 
to  form  a  coaiition,  1250;  murders 
I^Enghien,  1251;  obtains  subsidies 
fhmi  Gkudn,  1252;  offends  Europe, 
1260, 1261;  prepares  to  invade  England, 
1262,  1268;  attacks  Austria,  1264;  at 
Austerlit^  1266 ;  negotiates  with  Fox, 
1268,  1270;  his  vassal  kingdoms,  1269; 
despises  Prussia,  1275:  murders  Palm, 
1276;  at  Jena,  1276;  his  Berlin  Decree, 
1277;  desires  war  with  Russia,  1279; 
at  EyUu,  1280;  at  Tllsitt,  1288;  in- 
trigues in  Spain,  1286;  makes  Joseph 
King,  1287;  excites  popular  anger,  1289 ; 
at  Erfnrth,  1294;  at  Hadrid,  1296; 
leaves  Spain,  1296;  at' Aspem,  1800 :  at 
Wagram,  marries  Haria  Louisa,  1801 ; 
tyranny  over  Joseph,  1812;  desires 
war  with  Bussia,  1312-1814;  his  retreat 
from  Hoscow,  1820 ;  at  Dresden,  1821 ; 
abdicates,  1821,  1828;  withdraws  to 
Elba»  1320;  escapes,  1889;  in  Belgium, 
1840;  at  Waterloo,  1843-1845 ;  banished, 
1346 

National  Debt,  origin  of,  840 ;  amount  oi; 
927;  dread  of,  949, 950, 1012, 1184, 1188, 
1877  1441 

Necker,  dismissed,  1152 ;  recalled,  1158 

Nelson,  takes  Basiia,  1172 ;  at  St.  Vincent^ 
1198 ;  at  the  Nile,  1220 ;  at  Copenhagen, 
1232, 1288 ;  at  Boulogne,  1284 ;  pursues 
yoieneuye,  1262-1264 ;  at  TrafiUgar,  1265 

Newcastle,  Privy  Seal,  910;  character, 
069 ;  secJu  Georse  II.'s  Ikvour,  981 ;  in- 
trigues against  walpole,  988;  remains 


in  office,  967,  988 ;  thinks  of  declaring 
for  the  Pretender,  1005 ;  head  of  the 
Whigs,  1010 ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
1018 ;  incapaci^  of;  1018, 1019;  attempts 
the  election  of  the  Archduke  Joseph, 
1020 ;  secures  the  support  of  Fox,  1020 ; 
resigns,  1021;  returns  to  office,  1022; 
his  parliamentary  influence,  1022, 1025, 
1037;  resigns,  1040;  deprived  of  his 
Lerd-Iieutenancy,  1041 ;  Privy  Seal,  1050 

Newton,  on  tiie  Cuirency  Commission,  849 ; 
approves  of  the  new  coinage  for  Ire- 
land, 957 

Ney,  in  Switzerland,  1287;  pursues  Hoore, 
1296;  at  Quatre  Bras,  1341 ;  at  Water- 
loo, 1344, 1845 

Nidiolas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  1897 

Nithsdale.  escape  of.  988 

Noailles,  in  Franconia,  991;  at  Dettingen,  , 
992;  withdraws,  993 

Normanby,  Privy  Seal,  877 

North  (WilliamX  Lord,  a  Jacobite,  954 

North,  Frederic^  GhancellOT  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 1059 ;  his  policy,  1060,  1061 ; 
his  supporters,  1064 ;  yields  to  the  King, 
1070,  1085,  1089;  his  reconciliation 
scheme,  1072 ;  dedres  to  resign,  1084 ; 
shields  Sandwich,  1089 :  his  Irish  Bills, 
1090,  1091 ;  upholds  toleration,  1094; 
resigns,  1104;  his  objections  to  the 
peace,  1112;  Secretary  of  State,  1112; 
his  Regulating  Act,  1123 

Northington,  Lord  Chancellor,  1049;  his 
talents,  1050;  Lord  President,  1058 

Northumberland,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 1050 

Northumberland,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 1406 

Nottingham,  Secretary  of  State,  810;  re- 
monstrates with  William,  824;  usmissed, 
843 ;  Secretary  of  State,  877 ;  disnussed, 
909;  returns  to  office.  931 

Nuncomar,  rival  to  Beat  Khan,  1122; 
accuses  him,  1124;  accuses  Hastings, 
trial  and  death,  1125 

O'CoNinxL^forms  the  Catholic  Association, 
1390 ;  his  election,  1403, 1404;  his  power, 
1405;  agitates  for  repeal,  1409,  1421, 
1435,  1446,  1455 ;  in  Parliament,  1434, 
1437,  1489, 1450 ;  his  conversation  with 
LitUeton,  1448, 1449 

O'Connor,  plans  French  invasion,  1211 ;  his 
confession,  12l6 ;  hii  Catholic  petition, 
1272 

Olivw,  Government  spy,  1854, 1857 

Orange,  Stadtholder,  1010 

Orford.    [See  Russell  and  Walpole.] 

Orleans,  in  Italy,  893;  Regent,  934;  negotia- 
tions with  George  I.,  940;  applied  to  by 
the  Jacobites,  955 

Ormond,  Commander,  920:  his  Jacobite 
tendencies,  922;  Joins  the  Pretender, 
982 ;  attempts  to.  land  in  England,  935 ; 
collects  a  second  expediti(Ui,  945;  a 
third,  955;  afourth,988 

Orrery,  in  Atterbury's  plot,  954, 956 
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Ostend  Company,  established,  959;  sas- 
•    ponded,  961,  96S;  destroyed,  971 
Oyerkirk,  promoted,   810;   serves   with 

Marlboroogh,  878 
Oxford.    [See  Harley.] 

Paikz,  effect  of  his  writings,  1077;  his 
"Bights  of  Man,"  1166;  spread  of  his 
works,  1179 

Pakenham,  at  Salamanca,  1817 ;  at  New 
Orleans,  1817 

Pallisser,  his  qnarrel  with  Keppel,  1080 

Palm,  murdered,  1276 

Palm,  Austrian  ambassador,  961 

Palmerston,  under  secretary.  1828;  quoted, 
1887,  1388;  supports  Wdlington,  1796; 
resigns,  1402;  quoted,  1403,  1404; 
Foreign  Secretary,  1428;  his  foreign 
policy,  1461;  his  Belgian  policy,  1462; 
his  Quadruple  Alliance,  1464 

Paoli,  in  Corsica,  1172 

Parker,  Sir  Hyde,  1099;  at  Copenhagen, 
1282, 1288 

Parker,  his  mutiny,  1196;  hanged,  1196 

Parliament,  increased  power  (A.  807; 
factions  in,  821:  venali^  of,  824; 
lealousy  between  the  two  Houses,  889; 
William's  position  with  regard  to,  842 ; 
Triennial  Act,  844 ;  quarrelbetween the 
two  Houses.  866,  906,  907;  arbitrary 
assertions  of  privilege,  872 ;  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  928;  the  Septennial  Act, 
938,  989;  subservient  to  the  Crown, 
968 :  venality  of,  969 ;  Pension  Bill  re- 
jected, 972 ;  Wyndham's  description  of, 
977;  power  over  the  ministry,  986;  in 
no  sense  representative,  986:  little  in- 
terest ^own  by  the  people  in  the 
debates,  1002;  the  nation  desires  a 
truer  representation,  1017;  irritating 
privUeges  of,  1018,  1048,  1044;  Wi 
unabler  to  stand  without^  1022,  1026; 
his  power  over,  1033 ;  venalitv  o^  1041, 
1066;  want  of  harmony  with  uie  i>eopIe, 
1043,  1044;  struggle  of  Geoi^  IIL 
against,  1060 ;  the  liberty  of  reporting 
debates,  1062.    [See  Beform.] 

Paterson,  his  financial  scheme,  844;  his 
Darien  scheme,  865-867 

Paul,  Emperor  of^Bussla,  1221 ;  his  char- 
acter, 1227 

Peel,  his  financial  measures,  1869 ;  Home 
Secretary,  1869;  Tory,  1387;  Palmer- 
ston's  opinion  of,  1888;  resigns,  1392; 
Home  Secretary,  1396 ;  desires  repeal  of 
Test  Act,  1401;  supports  Catholic 
emancipation,  1406,  1408;  resigns  his 
seat  at  Oxford,  1407 ;  his  interview  with 
George  IV.,  1407;  leader  of  the  Tories, 
1434 ;  supports  the  Coercion  Bill,  1439 ; 
his  Liberia  views,  1447 ;  reftises  to  join 
Melbourne,  1449;  Premier,  1466;  his 
Tam worth  Manifesto,  1457;  rosigns,  1458 

Pelham,  Henry,  character,  983 ;  Premier, 
988;  his  timidity,  996;  resigns,  1009; 
restored,  1010;  pacific  pohcy,  1011; 
financial  poUcy,  1012, 1018;  dies,  1018 


Pelham,  Thomas  (brother  of  Henry).  [See 
KewcasOe.] 

Peltier,  his  paper,  1237 

Pembroke,  made  Lord  Preddent,  877: 
dismissed.  918 

Perceval,  Attorney-General,  1247;  opposes 
Catholic  claims,  1278;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  1274 ;  aocosed  of  bribray, 
1299;  Premier  1323 ;  assassinated,  1325; 
approved  of  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
1330 

Perron,  in  the  Douab,  1265 ;  defeated,  1257 

Peter  the  Great,  war  with  Charles  XII., 
895,  896.  941,  948;  threatens  to  invade 
England,  946 ;  deserted  by  his  allies,  946 

Peter  III.,  Emperor,  1040;  dies,  1041 

Peterborough  {Mordaunt),  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  811;  impeached,  823 

Peterborough  (nephew  of  the  aboveX  in 
Spain,  889,  890;  recalled,  896 

Petty.    [See  Lansdowne.] 

Philip  v.,  his  claim  to  Spain,  868,  869; 
becomes  King,  870;  marries  Prihcess  of 
Savoy,  877;  supported  by  the  Castllians, 
890;  proposal  to  dethrone  him,  894^ 
902;  retires  from  Madrid,  916;  renounces 
his  claim  on  France,  921;  marries 
Elizabeth  of  Parma,  944;  dimnisfies 
Alberoni,  946 ;  candidate  for  tbe  Empire, 
989;  dies,  1010 

Picheeru,  his  victories,  1169,  1171,  1172; 
meditates  treachery,  1174;  his  con- 
spiracy, 1261. 

Pigot,  Governor  in  Madras,  1126 

Pitt  (Lord  Chatham),  in  Opposition,  978 ; 
his  first  speedi,  982;  excluded  ftom  Wil- 
mington's minutry,  987 ;  does  not  oppose 
Pelham,  996,  997 ;  George  IL-  dislikes 
him,  997,  1018;  Paymaster  of^  the 
Foroes,1010;  popularity  oi^  1017;  reftises 
to  support  subndies,  1020;  dismissed, 
1021;  Secretary  of  State,  1022;  his 
vigorous  rule,  1022;  apparent  change 
of  policy,  1024 ;  his  energy,  1025 ;  mh 
points  fresh  generals,  1026 ;  raises  the 
English  spirit,  1028;  his  plan  for  the 
capture  of  Quebec,  1080:  discovers 
Wolfe's  merits,  1029,  1031 ;  his  success, 
1033;  he  opposes  peace,  1038,  1089; 
resigns,  acc«>ts  a  pension,  1039 ;  inter- 
view with  George  III.,  1042;  supports 
Wilkes,  1044;  his  negotiation  with 
Cumberland,  1049,  1050;  retires,  1050; 
his  speech  on  America,  1061, 1052;  re- 
ftises to  Join  Bockingham,  1052 ;  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Chatham,  1053;  his 
grand  plans,  his  illness.  1064;  retires. 
1056;  rocondliatlon  with  Temple  ana 
Grenville,  his  speech  on  America,  1068; 
supports  the  press  warrants,  1062 ;  his 
Beform  BUL  1068;  opposes  Bockiii^ 
ham,  1064 ;  nis  motion  of  conciliation, 
1071 ;  his  speech  for  America,  1083 ;  his 
energy,  1084 ;  his  death,  1086;  his  plans 
for  India,  1064, 1123 

Pitt,  William,  with  Chatham,  1086;  in 
Parliament,  1108;  rofnses  oflice,  1106; 
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hi*  Refonn  BO],  1107;  Chancellor  uf 
the  Exchequer,  quarrels  wifh  Fox,  1111; 
the  gapport  of  the  old  Tory  party,  1112 ; 
Premier,  1183;  his  India  Bilt  1188, 
1135 ;  popular  admiration  for,  1188 ;  his 
first  budget,  1184, 1135 ;  his  Irish  legis- 
hition,  1186,  1187;  his  Reform  m, 
1187,  1188;  his  sinking  fkmd,  1188; 
supports  the  charge  against  Hastings, 
1140 ;  his  BegencT  Bill,  1148 ;  his  power, 
1144 ;  effect  of  the  French  Berolution 
on,  1145, 1160, 1161;  his  foreign  policy, 
1146-1148;  dreads  Russia,  1147;  pro- 
cures the  Convention  of  Relchenbach, 
1149 ;  his  opinion  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 1154;  his  hopes  of  peace,  1157 ; 
opposes  reform,  1163:  detennines  on 
repression,  1164;  desires  peace,  1166; 
his  energy,  1170 ;  recalls  York,  1173 ; 
interferes  in  Spain,  1178;  negotiates 
with  De  Puisaye,  1174 ;  popular  con- 
fidence in,  1177 ;  his  represaon,  1178 ; 
his  energy,  1180 ;  paramount  in  Parlia- 
ment, 1182;  desiies  peace,  1184;  his 
first  negotiations,  1187;  desires  joeace, 
1180;  his  loan,  1190;  desires  the  union, 
1199, 1206, 1208;  desires  Catholic  relief, 
1304,  1306,  1229;  resigns,  1280,  1281; 
approves  of  the  peace,  1284;  leaves 
Parliament,  1289;  negotiations  for  his 
return,  1240;  in  Parliament,  1248;  his 
volunteers,  1244, 1248 ;  offers  himself  as 
Premier,  1245, 1246;  his  ministry.  1247, 
1262;  sad  close  to  his  lifia,  1857;  his 
friendship  for  Melville,  1259;  forms  the 
coaUtion,  1250,  1261;  dies,  1266;  his 
ftmeral,  1267;  \i!iB  efforts  against  the 
slave  trade,  1271 

Polignac,  signs  the  Treaty  of  London, 
1898;  French  minister,  1418;  unpopu- 
hurity  of,  1415 

Pompadour,  influence  over  Louis  XY., 
1028 

Ponsonhy,  Attomey-Oeneral,  1208;  op- 
poses the  Union,  1217 ;  Home  Secretary, 
1450 

Pqpham,  takes  Owalior,  1127;  lesoaes 
Hastings.  1128 

Popham,  wr  Home,  at  Buenos  •Ayres, 
1280 ;  in  Spain,  1817 

Poor  Law,  misery  caused  lyy,  1228,  1888, 
1861 ;  reformecL  1451-1458 

Porter,  his  conspiracy,  847 

Porteous  riots,  979 

Portland.    [See  Bentinck.] 

Portland  (grandson  of  Bentinck),  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1112 ;  joins  Pitt, 
1168 ;  Sefflretaiy  of  State,  1181 ;  his  Irish 
views,  1208;  remains  in  office,  1246; 
resigns,  1252 ;  offers  to  form  a  ministry, 
1278;  Premier,  1274 ;  resigns,  1828 

Pn^^natic  Sanction,  Charles  VI.  desires 
gaarantee  of,  959, 970;  guaranteed,  960, 
971,  976,  989, 1011 

Pratt^  acquits  Wilkes,  1048;  Lord  Cam- 
den, Chancellor.  1058;  attacks  the  min- 
istiy,  1058 ;  in  tiie  ministry,  1105 


Preston,  his  conspiracy,  885;  captured,  881 
Pretender.     [See    James    and  Charles 

Edward.] 
Prideauz,  secures  Montreal,  1029 
Priestley,  his  house  burnt,  1156 
Princess  of  Wales.    [See  Augosta.] 
Prior,  his  negotiations,  918,  919 
Pnlteney,  his  opposition  to  Walpole,  058 ; 
fdend^p  with  Bolingbroke,  962 ;  Joins 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  978 ;  Lord  Bath, 
987;  candidate  for  the  Premiership,  988 

QiTXBKO,  siege  of,  1029, 1080 
Queensberry,  Lord  Commissioner,  985 
Quiberon,  e^qpeditlon  to,  1174-1177 

Raootbxi,  threatens  Vienna,  882;  invades 
Austria,  945 

Rawdon,  in  Carolina,  1098 ;  his  severity, 
1098;  at  Hobkirk's  HilL  1100;  at 
Charleston,  1101 ;  Lord  Molra,  at  Quibe- 
ron, 1175;  friend  of  Prince  of  Wales, 
1245 ;  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  1267  : 
quarrels  with  Orey,  1825;  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  Qovemor-Qeneral  of  India, 
1467-1471 

Reform,  Chatham's  plan  for,  1054;  need 
of,  1052, 1055 ;  Dunning's  agitation  for, 
1091,  1092;  Pitt's  Reform  Bills,  1107, 
1187, 1188 ;  Flood's  Bill,  1155  ;  agitation 
for,  1162,  1168,  1179,  1852;  of  Scotch 
buighs,  1860;  eflbct  of  the  Queen's  trial 
on,  1866, 1868 ;  the  Reform  m,  1428-1484 

Rev^ue.    [See  Civil  List] 

Revolutionary  Societies,  1155, 1163, 1164; 
prosecuted,  1179, 1180;  meetings  of,  1188 

Reza  Khan,  minister,  1122;  apprehended, 
1124 

Rice,  Colonial  Secretary,  1447 

Riohinond,  his  speech,  1086 ;  in  the  min- 
istry, 1105  ;  supports  Pitt,  1107 

Ripon.    [See  Robinson.] 

Ripperda,  his  intrigues,  959, 960 

Robespierre,  his  n2e,  1185  ;  his  fUl,  1186 

Robinson,  Leader  of  the  House,  1018 ;  dis- 
missed, 1020 

Robinson,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1377 ;  his  financial  measures,  1878;  Lord 
Goderioh,  Colonial  Secretary,  1892 ;  Pre- 
mier, 1394;  resigns,  1895;  his  Turkish 
policy,  1400;  Colonial  Secretary,  1423; 
Earl  of  Ripon,  Privy  Seal,  1439 ;  resigns, 
1447 

Rochambeau,  at  New  York,  1096 

Rochester,  Privy  Councillor,  870 ;  oi^oses 
Marlborough,  877, 905 ;  dislikes.the  war, 
906 ;  resigns,  906 ;  Lord  President,  915 

Rockingham,  removed  firom  his  Lord 
Lieutenancy,  1041 ;  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury2l050 ;  retires,  1058 ;  leader  of 
the  old  Whigs,  1058;  character,  1104; 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1105;  death. 
1109, 1111 

Rodney,  at  Havre,  1028 ;  his  successes, 
1040;  his  victory,  lOOf ;  captures  Bosta- 
tia,  1098;  returns  home,  1099;  defends 
Jamaica^  1100 
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Bonuui  Oatiiollo.    [See  CathoBo.] 

Bomllly.  quoted,  1S74, 12M ;  InPftrliament, 
13A0 

Booke,  at  La  Hogne,  888:  goardi  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  841 ;  take*  Gibraltar,  887 ; 
vote  of  thanka  to,  908 ;  dlmniMed, 
810 

BooBMan,  his  tnifaieiioe,  1158 

Bn^Jeet  Singh,  treaty  with,  1487 ;  intiigiiei 
with  theMahrattaa,  1468 

Bnasell,  Admiral,  836;  hii  treason,  888; 
effBct  of  Mary's  letter  on,  887 ;  Whig 
leader,  842;  head  of  the  Admiralty,  848; 
pursues  TourriUe,  846 ;  guards  the  Ohan- 
nel,  864;  accused  of  treason,866 ;  made 
Earl  of  Oxford,  866 ;  parliamentary  at- 
tack on,  865 ;  impeached^  871 ;  excluded 
from  the  Frivy  GounciJ,  877;  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  918 

Bttssell,  John,  member  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People.  1163 :  his  Beform  BUI,  1868 ; 
moves  xor  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act, 
1401;  Paymaster-General,  1488;  intro- 
duces the  Beform  Bill,  1426 ;  his  motion 
on  the  Irish  Church,  1468 

Butland,  in  the  Priyy  Ck)uncil,  1182 

Buvigny.    [See  Galway.] 

fiaoHKYKBKLL,  a  Whig  leader^  821,  818 

BacheTerelL  his  sermons,  914 

SackviUe,  at  8.  Halo,  1027;  at  Hlnden, 
1032 ;  in  the  ministry,  1084 ;  retires,  1104 

St  John.    [See  Bolingbroke.] 

61  Just,  in  Alsace,  1169;  in  Fhmden, 
1171 ;  his  rule.  1185 ;  arrested,  1186 

Bt.  Buth,  organizes  the  Irish  army,  829 ; 
killed,  880 

SI  Vincent.    [See  Jerris.] 

Salisbury,  impeached,  823 

Bancroft  his  Utter  to  James  II.,  881 

Sandwicn,  Secretary  of  State,  1048 ;  pro- 
secutes Wilkes,  1044 ;  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  1063  ;  opposes  Chatham, 
1072 ;  escapes  censure,  1080 

Suidys,  proposes  a  Pension  Bill,  972 ;  his 
motion  wainst  Walpole,  984;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  987 

Barsfleld,  his  skill,  828;  prudence,  829; 
at  Aghrim,  880 

Saunders,  at  Quebec,  1080 

Sayile,  proposes  Catholic  relief;  1087; 
presents  a  petition,  1091;  his  house 
burnt,  1093 

Saze,  at  Dunkirk,  995 ;  in  Flanden,  996 ; 
at  Fontenoy,  998 

Baze-Coburg,  defeats  Dumouries,  1168 

Schirer.  in  Italy,  1187, 1222 

Bchill,  m  Bucoiur,  1301 

Schomberg,  in  ueland,  822 ;  killed,  827 

Schombeig,  at  the  Boyne,  827;  in  Por- 
tugal, 887 

Schuyler,  defeats  Bursoyne,  1061, 1082 

Scotland,  character  of  the  BeTolution  in, 
817,  818 :  KilUecrankie,  819,  820 ;  re- 
establishment  oi  order,  880;  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  884-886;  the  Daxien  scheme, 
865-867;  discontent  in,  896;  the  Union, 


984^928;  the  rebelUon  of  1716, 08M»88, 
disturbances  in,  957, 958;  the  lebellioa 
of  1745,  999-1009 
Scott,  Hastings' sgeni;  1125, 1189 
BebasUani,  his  report,  1289 ;  at  Constan- 
tinople, 1281 
Selim,  his  wsr  with  Bnssia,  1281 
Selimi,  Mrs.,  qusnel  in  her  house^  072, 

Seymour,  Tory  leader,  848 ;  in  the  Fiivy 
Oonndl,  877:  dismissed,  909 

Shah  Allum,  defeated,  1119;  taken  pri- 
soner, 1121;  receiyetf  a  dominion,  1122; 
depriired,  1124;  restored,  1126;  re- 
stored by  Lake,  1257 

Bhelbume  (Maxquis  of  LansdowneX  Becro- 
taiy  of  State,  1058;  retires,  1055 ;  leader 
of  the  Whigs,  1104;  Secretary  of  State, 
1105;  hisMdi  legislation,  1106;  his 
eonduet  of  American  aflisirs,  1106 ;  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1111;  resigns, 
1112 

Sheridan,  his  speeches  against  Hastings, 
1140,  1141;  Us  sympathy  with^Uie 
French  Bevofaition,  1161,  1162;  fdend 
of  George  IV.,  1824 

Shiel,  his  opinion  of  Ireland,  1405  * 

Shippen,  leader  of  the  Jacobite  party, 
947,  968 

ShoTel,  Sir  doudesley,  in  Spain,  889; 
Commander>in-ohief;  910 

Shrewsbury,  Secretaxr  of  State,  810 ;  re- 
monstrates with  WUliam,  824;  rejoins 
the  ministry,  848 ;  accused  of  treason, 
855;  Lord  Chamberlain,  914;  Lord 
Treasurer,  924;  his  influence,  980 

SIdmonth.    [Bee  Addington.1 

Sindia,  \^  power,  1126 ;  defeated,  1127 ; 
extent  of  nis  territory,  1254;  war  with 
Wellesley,  1255,  1256;  his  treaty  with 
Hastings,  1469 ;  his  treachery,  1471 

Slavery,  fint  motion  for  abolition,  1142; 
abolition  supported  by  Pitt,  1157;  aboli- 
tion of  the  trade,  1271, 1272;  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 1847;  Canning's  circu]ar,1382, 
1888;  the  Emancipation  BUI,  1443-1445 

Smith,  Sir  Sydney,  at  Acre,  1228  ;  in 
Egypt,  1231 

Smith,wie  missionary,  persecuted,  1888 

Smyrna  fleet,  loss  o^  841 

Solmes,  at  Steinkirk,  889 

Sombreuil,  at  Quiberon,  1176, 1177 

Somers,  Whig  leader,  842;  Lord  Keeper, 
848;  on  the  Currency  Commission,  849 ; 
Lord  Chancellor,  856;  olitjecte  to  dis- 
band the  army,  860 ;  remonstrates  wifh 
William,  864:  attacked,  868;  removed, 
869:  impeacned.  871;  acquitted,  872; 
excluded  from  the  Privy  Council,  877 ; 
his  declaration,  912;  President  of  the 
CooneU,  918 ;  his  AUen  Bill,  926 

Sophia  of  Hanover,  proposal  to  name  her 
in  the  succession,  823:  succession 
settled  upon  her,  871;  dies,  928;  her 
nomination  tciJected  by  fiootland,  985 

Sophia  of  Meddenboig,  marries  Qeorgt 
lur,1048 
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SoaUie,  at  Kiioh-Deiikern,  1087 

Sonlt,  m  Spain,  1895;  punaea  Hooro, 
1296;  atConuma,  1297;  takea  Oporto^ 
1298;  ntraata,  1808;  at  Falencia,  1805; 
attacks  Cadiz,  1806,  1808;  at  Albuera, 
1810;  at  Tkrifa,  1318, 1814;  Joins  Joaeph, 
1817 ;  thieatena  Hill,  1818 ;  in  oommand, 
1820 ;  his  skill,  1821 

South  Sea  Company,  918,  949-958;  trade 
of;  981 

Spencer,  his  interview  with  Parker,  1195; 
resigns,  1280;  disapproves  of  thtf  peace, 
1235;  alliance  with  Fox,  1248;  Home 
Secretary,  1267 

Stair,  at  Glencoe,  884.  886;  friendship 
with  Orleans,  984 ;  dismissed,  975;  at 
Dettingen,  991,  998 

Stanhope,  General,  in  Spain,  915,  916 ; 
Whig  leader,  923 ;  Secretaryof  State, 
981;  his  fHendship  with  Orleans.  934; 
at  Hanover,  940 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
oheqner,  942 ;  SecreiEury  of  State,  945; 
his  foreign  policy,  946 ;  his  toleration, 
947,986;  dreads  the  accession  of  George 
II.,  948;  dies.  954 

Stanhope,  Charles,  his  share  in  the  South 
Sea  firauds,  954 

Stanhope,  William  (Lord  Harrington), 
character,  969;  dismissed,  987;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  996 ;  resigns,  1009 

Stanhope,  Charles,  Presiaent  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Society,  1155 

Stanislas  of  Poland,  1066 

Stanley,  Hans,  amhassador  in  Paris,  1038 ; 
at  Berlin,  1054 

Stanley,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1428  ;  his 
Church  policy,  1435.  1487;  his  Co- 
ercion Bui,  1438;  his  speech  against 
O'Connell,  1489;  Colonial  Secretary, 
1489;  supports  slave  emancipation, 
1445;  resij^  1447;  reltises  to  Join 
Peel,  1456 

Staremberg.  in  Simln,  901, 916 

Stevenson,  in  India,  1255, 1256 

Stoffle^  Chouan  leader,  1175, 1177 

StormonL  in  the  Cabinet,  1112;  votes 
against  Pitt's  India  Bill,  1131 

Strangford  in  Portugal,  1288 

Strathallan,  collects  an  army  for  Charles 
Edward,  1004 ;  joins  him,  1005 

Suchet,  in  Valencia,  1818, 1817 

Suffolk,  Secretary  of  State,  1068 

StOahDowkh,  1121, 1122, 1128 

Sulivan,  his  dispute  with  Clive,  1121 

Sullivan,  General,  1088 

Sunderland,  advises  a  Whig  ministry, 
842;  son-in-law  of  Marlborough,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  910;  dismismd,  915: 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  981 ;  at 
Hanover,  Secretaij  of  State,  942;  dis- 
liked by  George  IL,  948;  leaves  the 
ministry,  dies>  954 

Surajah  Dowlah,  1118, 1119 

Snwarrow,  in  Italy,  1222, 1224 

Swift,  his  Drapier's  Letters,  967 ;  writes 
against  Walpole,  978 

Sydney,  Secretary  of  State,  1182 


Talbot,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  812; 
his  Intrigues,  818,  814:  invites  James 
over,  814;  evacuates  Dublin,  828;  re- 
turns from  France,  829 

Tallard,  ambassador  to  London,  862 ;  in 
Alsace,  881,  882:  at  Augsburg,  884;  at 
Blenheim,  886 ;  taken  prisoner,  887 

Talleyrand,  at  Amiens,  1234 ;  negotiates 
with  Fox,  1268, 1270 ;  deserts  Napoleon, 
1329 ;  at  Vienna,  1886 ;  opposes  Russia, 
1888 

Talmash,  General,  In  Ireland,  829;  killed 
at  Brest,  846 

Tandy.  Irish  demagogue,  1136;  raises  the 
National  Guards,  1206;  escapes,  1216 

Tarleton,  in  Carolina,  1098 ;  defeated,  1100 

Tate,  invades  Bristol,  1191 

Temple,  his  selfish  daims,  1088 ;  supports 
Plt^  1039,  1042;  visits  Wilkes,  1043; 
with  Grenville,  11)49,  1050;  forsakes 
Pitt,  1053;  reconciled  with  him. 
1058 

Temple  (son  of  George  Grenville),  •pposes 
Fox,  1131. 

Tess6,  in  Spain,  890 ;  at  Toulon,  895 

ThelwaU,  trial  of,  1180,  1181 

Thistlewood,  a  Spencean,  1852;  in  Cato 
Street  Conspiracy,  1365 

Thurot,  blockaded,  1028 ;  defeated,  1029 

Tiemey,  opposes  Gfovemment^  1874 ;  Joins 
Canning,  1392;  supports  Althorp,  1394 

Tippoo,  war  with  Hastings,  1128 ;  intrigues 
with  France,  1219;  kiUed,  1224 

Tone,  Irish  malcontent,  1189 ;  corresponds 
with  Clark,  1190;  character,  1208;  his 
Society,  1204;  raises  National  Guards, 
1206;  his  hopes  sink,  1207;  goes  to 
France,  1209;  dies,  1216 

Tooke,  trial  of,  1180, 1181 

Torcy,  French  ambassador,  902;  desires 
peace,  918 

Torrington.    [See  Herbert.] 

Tourvme,  at  Beachy  Head,  826;  bums 
Teignmouth,  828;  prepares  to  invade 
England,  836 ;  at  La  Hogne,  887 ;  in  the 
Mediternnean,  846 

Townshend,  Charles,  Secretary  of  State, 
931:  head  of  the  ministry,  940;  his 
policy,  941 ;  dismissed.  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, 942  ;  Lord  President,  948;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  954 ;  makes  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover,  962 ;  quarrels  with  Walpole, 
967,  972;  retires,  978 

Townshend,  Charles  toandson  of  the 
above).  Secretary  at  War,  1037 ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  1058 ;  his  rash 
measures,  1054 

Trade.    [See  Commerce.] 

Treaties— Limerick,  1691,  880;  Ryswick. 
1697,  867,  858;  First  Partition,  1608, 
868;  Second  Partition,  1700, 869;  Grand 
Alliance,  1701,  878 ;  Hethuen,  1703, 880, 
907,  1188:  Gertmydenberg,  1710,  915; 
Utrecht,  1713,  919,  921;  Rastadt,  1714, 
921 ;  Barrier,  1715, 941 ;  Triple  AUiance, 
1717, 942:  Paasarowits,  1718, 945:  Quad- 
mpleAlliance,  1718, 945;  general  peace 
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ino,  04«;  OcmgrMi  of  Ouabnl,  ITH 
M8;  Vlemut,  ITiS,  980;  Huorar,  ITIS^ 
961;  the  Pardo,  17S7,  970 ;  OongnM  of 
Bolafloiii,  1728,  970 ;  Serffla,  1739,  971; 
yi«ii]u»  1731,  971;  Viennft,  1788.  976; 
Kleintclmelldndorf;  1741,  990;  Breslau 
and  Berlin  J.742. 991 ;  with  Charles  VIL, 
1748,994;  Womu,  1748, 995;  Frankfort, 
1744,  995;  Foeesen,  1745,  996;  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle,  1748,  1011 ;  Warsaw  and  81 
Petersbnig,  1745,  1023;  Family  Com- 
pact, 1761, 1080;  Peace  of  Paris,  1768, 
1040:  Partition  of  Poland,  1778,  1066; 
between  America  and  France,  1777, 
1084;  with  America,  1783,  1110;  Com- 
merdal,  with  France,  1786, 1138;  with 
Holland  and  Prussia,  1789, 1147;  Con- 
vention of  Beichenbach,  1790,  1149; 
Tassy,  1792,  1149;  Convention  of  PU- 
nits.  1791,  1157;  at  Basle,  1795,  1178; 
Ltooen,  1797,  1188;  Campo  Foimio, 
1797,  1198;  Erckmar,  1799. 1224;  Ales- 
sand4a,1800,1226;  Lon^ville,  1801, 1227; 
El  Arish,  1801,  1231 ;  St.  Petersbnrg, 
1801,  1238;  Amiens,  1802,  1234,  1236; 
Tripartite.  1800,  1253;  Bassein.  1802, 
1255 ;  Subsidiary,  1803, 1257;  St  Peters- 
buiig,  1805,  1261;  Bchonbrunn,  1805, 
1269;  Presbnig,  1805.  1269;  Tilsitt, 
1807,  1283;  Fontainebleau,  1807,  1286; 
Cintra,  1808, 1293;  Vienna,  1809,  1301; 
Chaumont,  1814,  1328;  Paris,  1815, 
1346;  Vienna,  1815,  1888,  1839,  1847; 
Paris,  1815,  1847;  Holy  Alliance,  1815, 
1348;  Aiz-Ut-ChapeUe,  1818,  1359; 
Quadruple  Alliance,  1884, 1464 ;  Unkiar 
Bkelesi,  1833, 1465 
Trenchard,  Secretary  of  State,  848 
TroYor,  Speaker,  824 ;  expelled,  845 
Trimbui^ee,   favourite  of  the  Pelshwa, 

1468;  escapes,  1469;  captured,  1470 
Tullibardine,  Joins  Msr,  934;  Joins  Charles 

Edward,  1000 
Tuigot,  1152 

Turner,  letter4o  James  II.,  831 
Tweeddale,  Commissioner,  dismissed,  926 
TyrconneL    [See  Talbot] 

Vakstttabt,  Governor  of  Calontta.  1190 

Vansittart,  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcnequer, 
1349;  resigns,  1876;  Lord  Bezley,  his 
financial  laews,  1377 ;  resigns,  1892 

Vauban,  French  engineer,  888;  fortUles 
Brest,  846;  fortifies  Namur,  847 

Vanghan,  at  Eustatia,  1099 

Vendome.  takes  Barcelona,  868 ;  succeeds 
Villeroi,  879 ;  in  Savoy,  881;  suocessftil, 
887;  inltalv,  808;  in  Flanders,  898, 896; 
at  Oudenarde,  898;  in  Spain,  916 

Veigennes,  negotiates  peace,  1108;  sup- 
ports the  Democrats  m  Holland,  1147 

Vernon,  takes  Porto  Bello,  984 

Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  877,  880 

Victor,  in  Portugal,  1298;  at  Talavera, 
1303. 1304;  at  Barosa,  1309 

Victoria  of  Saalfield,  marries  Edward 
Duke  of  Kent,  1858 


VIBazet^  JofinM,  l^vneh  admind,  UTt, 
1178 

Villan,  Freneh  oaiflnl,  879;  recalled, 
881;  in  tike  Cevoines,  881;  am  the 
MosellB,  888;  at  St^ofm,  896;  in 
Piedmont,  896;  at  ]£alplsquet,  908, 904; 
wounded,  906;  his  fumoMcuttra,  918 

^Uenenve,  prepares  to  mvade  England, 
1262, 1268 ;  at  TrafUgar.  1265 

Villeroi,  succeeds  Luxemburg.  847;  in 
Italy,  879;  in  Flanders,  881;  in  Alsace, 
884;  falls  bacdc,  887;  in  Flanders, 888; 
at  BamiUies,  892 

Voltaire,  his  influence,  1152 

Wadc,  assembles  his  army,  1002;  marches 
against  the  Pretender,  1003;  superseded, 
10O5 
Waldeck,  at  Fontenoy,  998, 999 
Walker,  Obadiah.  impeached,  823 
Walmoam,  Dntca  general,  1172 
Walpole,  Robert.  Secretary  at  War,  918; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  931 ;  dia- 
missed,  948;  his  opposition,  946-948; 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  948;  his  sink- 
ing fdn^  960;  his  settlement  of  the 
South  Sea  fhmds,  953,  954;  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  954;  his  tact  in  dealing 
with  Ireland,  957;  refhses  to  restore 
Bolingbioke,  962;  retains  his  power 
with  Qeonte  II.,  966;  his  quarrel  with 
Townsheno,  962,  967,  972;  purchases  a 
mivJority,  969;  his  flnancjai  measures, 
97^  974;  reftises  to  Jofai  tiie  European 
war,  976;  his  speech  in  answer  to 
Wyndham.  977;  retains  his  influence 
after  the  Qneen^B  death,  980;  his  desire 
for  peace,  981;  declares  war,  982;  op- 
position to,  988, 984;  made  Lord  Oifora, 
resigns,  985;  review  of  his  ministry, 
985-987;  dies,  997 
Walpole,  Horace  (son  of  BobertX  quoted, 

1020. 1098 
Ward,  his  motion  on  the  Irish  Church,  1446 
Wardle,  insults  Pitt,  1259;  accuses  Tork, 

1299 
Washington,  fighting  against  the  French, 
1019 ;  signs  the  Declaration,  1061 ;  raises 
a  regiment^  1070;  Commander-in-chief, 
1073;  his  aimy^  1074;  takes  Boston, 
1075;  goes  to  New  Tork,  1076;  retires, 
takes  TTrenton,  1079;   defends  Phila- 
delphia, 1080;   reorganises  his   army, 
1081;  undervalued,  1087;  trusted,  1088; 
at  New  Tork,  1095;  his  conference  with 
Bochambean,  1096;  condemns  Andr6, 
1097;  recommends  Greene,  1100;  takes 
Torktown,  1102 ;  proposal  to  nudce  him 
Dictator,  1107 
Watson,  Clive  forges  his  name,  1110 
Webb,  Marlborough's  conduct  to,  901 
Wedderbum,  character,  1064 ;  counsel  for 
Hutchinson,    1068;    insults   Franklin, 
1069 ;  his  opinion  of  tbe  Riot  Act,  1094 ; 
opposes  Catholic  relief, 1229;  re8igns,1230 
Wellesley,   Governor-General    in    India, 
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1S24;  hlfl  fiibiidiaiT  lyBtein,  1264;  war 
with  the  Hahnttaa,  1260, 1266 ;  Foreign 
Secretary,  1828;  resigns,  1828;  nego- 
tiations for  his  return,  1826;  Lord- 
lientenant  of  Ireland,  1800;  his 
administration,  1889,  1890;  his  corre- 
spondence on  the  Coercion  Bill,  1448 

Wellington,  in  India,  1224;  his  genins, 
1290;  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1290; 
lands  in  Fortogal,  at  Borica,  1291; 
at  Yimiero,  1292;  thwarted  by  Bnr- 
rard,  1293;  in  command,  1298;  victo- 
rious, 1808;  at  Talavera,  1804;  made 
Duke  of  Wellington,  1806;  fortifies 
Lisbon,  1806;  at  Buaaco,  1807:  his 
plans,  1809;  at  Albuera,  1810;  badly 
supplied,  1812;  his  plans,  1814;  at 
Badf^os,  1815;  at  Salamanca,  1816;  at 
Kadrid,  1817;  at  Vittoria,  1318;  at 
Toulouse,  1321 ;  at  Congress  of  Vienna, 
1889;  in  Belgium,  1840;  at  Waterloo, 
1841-1346;  his  moderation,  1346; 
arranges  the  eyacuation  of  France,  1859 ; 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  1875;  opposes 
the  Com  Bill,  1888;  resigns,  1892; 
returns,  1394;  Premier,  1896;  Ambas- 
sador to  Bussia,  1397;  his  Turkish 
policy,  1400;  his  Government,  1401; 
dismisses  Huskisson,  1402;  supports 
Catholic  emancipation,  1405, 1406. 1408; 
his  foreign  policy,  1410-1412 ;  his  friend- 
ship for  Folignac,  1413;  his  isolated 
Sksition,  1417, 1420 ;  reconciliation  with 
uskisson,  1421;  his  speech,  1422; 
resigns,  1423;  prepares  to  suppress 
tumults,  1429 ;  fails  to  form  a  ministry, 
1430;  assaulted,  1433;  in  opposition, 
1446;  Foreign  Secretary,  1466 

Wesley,  his  teaching,  1016, 1017 

Vest,  at  Minorca,  1021 

Westmoreland,  his  policy,  1209 ;  in  office, 
1246;   Falmenton's   opinion  of,  1888;  ' 
resigns,  1892 

Westermann,  in  La  Vendue,  1170 

Weymouth,  Secretary  of  State,  1066 

Whameclifl;  Opposition  leader,  1426; 
Privy  Seal,  1456 

Wharton,  Whig  leader,  842 

Wharton,  Jacobite  leader,  960 ;  dies,  969 

Whitbread,  his  motion  against  slavery, 
1142;  attacks  Melville,  1258 

Whitelocke,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  1281 

Whitewell,  Governor  of  Madras,  1127 

Whitfield,  1016 

Whitworth,  his  interviews  with  Napoleon, 
1289, 1240;  leaves  Paris,  1241 

Wilbei^orce.  member  for  Yorkshire,  1184; 
votes  against  Melville,  1269 ;  his  eflTorts 
against  slavery,  1271 ;  dies,  1445 

Wilkes,  his  trial.  1043;  expelled  the 
House,  1044;  his  election,  1065,  1066; 
decline  of  his  power,  1068 

William  III.,  accepts  the  crown,  806; 
character,  807 ;  forms  his  minisiay,  808 ; 
his  view  of  royalty,  809 ;  his  tolerance, 
811,  817 ;  declares  war,  811 ;  negotiates 
with  Tyrconnel,  813;  abused  for  neglect- 
ing Ireland,  814;  his  letter  to  Scotland, 


receives  the  Scotch  crown,  818;  diffi- 
culty of  his  position,  821 ;  threatens 
to  leave  England,  824;  his  revenue, 
825;  his  Act  of  Grace,  826 ;  goes  to  Ire- 
land, 826;  battle  of  the  Boyne,  827; 
enten  Dublin,  828 ;  returns  to  England, 
828;  successftd  abroad,  831;  deprives 
Marlborough  of  his  offices,  883 ;  his  part 
in  the  massacre  of  Glenooe,  834,  835; 
goes  abroad,  836;  at  Steinkirk,  8S9;  re- 
turns, 839 ;  at  Landen,  841 ;  forms  a 
united  ministry,  842,  848;  death  of  his 
wife,  844;  reconciliation  with  Anne, 
847;  goes  to  Flanders,  847;  takes  Na- 
mur,  848;  his  triumphant  return,  848; 
his  Land  Bank  scheme,  851 ;  the  Assas- 
sination Plot,  853,854;  his  wisdom  dur- 
ing Fenwick's  trial,  855,  856;  desires 
peace.  857;  success  of  his  reign,  859; 
forced  to  reduce  his  army,  860 ;  atten- 
tion to  foreign  politics,  862;  makes  the 
First  Partition  Treaty,  863 ;  threatens  to 
leave  England,  864;  goes  to  Holland, 
866;  disapproves  of  the  Darien  scheme, 
867 ;  grants  land  to  his  Dutch  favourites, 
868;  arranges  the  Second  Partition 
Ti^aty,  869;  his  un^pularlty,  870; 
forms  the  Grand  Alliance,  878:  burst 
of  loyalty  on  James  II. 's  deatn,  873 ; 
dies,  874 ;  censured  by  the  Tory  party, 
906 

William  IV.,  his  marriage,.  1868;  High 
Admiral,  1892;  character,  1418;  sup- 
ports his  ministera,  1426;  dissolves  the 
Mousesu  1427 ;  opposes  the  Beform  Bill, 
1429;  his  Church  policy,  1449;  dis- 
misses Melbourne's  mmisti^,  1455 

Willis,  Dr.,  his  treatment  of  George  III.'s 
illness,  1142, 1143, 1230 

Wilmington.    [See  Compton.] 

Winohelsea,  retires  fiK)m  the  ministry^  096 

Windham,  Secretary  at  War,  1181;  resigns, 
1230;  dbiapproves  of  the  peace,  1235; 
disliked  by  Addington,  1240;  his  alliance 
with  Fox,  1243 ;  opposes  the  volunteer 
movements  1244;  Secretary  at  War, 
1267 

Winter,  at  Camperdown,  1108 

Wolfe,  at  Bochefort,  1025;  ineceeds 
Loudon,  1026;  takes  Quebec,  1029, 
1080;  dies,  1031 

Wolseley,  his  speech  at  Stockport,  1862; 
his  trial,  1866 

Woodstock,  receives  grant  of  Crown  lands, 
868 

Wray,  candidate  for  Westminster,  1184 

Wright,  Lord  Keeper,  869 

Wurmser,  in  Italy,  1188 

Wyndham,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
922 ;  leader  of  Hanoverian  Tories,  968 ; 
his  speech  against  Walpole,  977 ;  joins 
the  Rince  of  Wales,  978 ;  dies,  988 

York.    [See  Frederick.] 

Yorke.   TSee  Hardwicke.] 

Yorke    (son    of    HardwickeX    commits 

suicide,  1015 
Young,  character,  988;  in  office,  987 


The  Campaign  of  1816. 
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